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ALTENGLISCH ZALUSCERWEN 
UND KEIN ENDE. 


In den Engl. Stud. 65 S. 177—180 bricht Prof. Hoops 
eine gewichtige Lanze für die eine der beiden hauptsächlichen 
Erklärungen des vielgequälten Wortes ealuscerwen (meodu- 
scerwen), nämlich: “Bierberaubung’. Seine Ausführungen sind 
— selbstverständlich — lehrreich, sehr erwägenswert und, 
wie die folgenden Zeilen beweisen, ungemein anregend. 

1. In sprachlicher Hinsicht bemerkt Hoops, daß die mit 
be- zusammengesetzten Verba in zwei Gruppen zerfallen, in 
deren einer de auflösende, negative Bedeutung habe (wie zeotan: 
beneotan, r&dan: ber@dan), während in der zweiten, weit 


größeren Gruppe höchstens ein individualisierter oder auch 


verstärkter Sinn zutage trete, so daß sich die zusammen- 
gesetzten Verba in ihrer Bedeutung nicht wesentlich von den 
einfachen unterscheiden. 


‘ Man vergleiche hierzu auch Sweet, NE. Grammar $ 1572, 
Wright, OE. Grammar $ 647. (Zu der ersten Gruppe würden 
sich noch von Substantiven abgeleitete Verba privativen 
Charakters wie deheafdian, belenden, behorsian u. a. stellen.) 


Wenn ich Hoops recht verstehe, so erschließt er aus der 
größeren Zahl von Verben der zweiten Gruppe die Wahr- 
scheinlichkeit, daß *scerwan und das einmal belegte descerwan 
gleichfalls dorthin gehören, also wäre *scerwan sowohl wie 
bescerwan —= ‘berauben’. Gewißheit wäre zu erreichen, wenn 
wir wüßten, was germ. *skarwjan eigentlich bedeutete. Immer- 
hin ist man versucht zu fragen, ob nicht ein Zusammenhang 
zwischen *skarwjan und *skarjan besteht; letzteres kennen 
wir ja im Altengl. aus dem Paar scerian (scirian) “zuteilen? : 
bescerian (bescyrian) “berauben’, ‘privare’. (Subst. *scaru, in 

J. Hoops, Englische Studien. 66. ı. 1 


hearmscearu et vo B. 2) Ein. Zweife t 
bestehen. Sy 
Was die von Hoops angenommene Bedeutungsentwicklung 
betrifft, Bierberaubung — Freudenberaubung, Trauer, Trüb- 
sal — Angst, Schrecken, so will mir dieser Gang nicht recht 
einleuchten, — was freilich kein Beweis ist. Die psychologische 
Grundlage erscheint mir leichter faßlich, wenn es sich um 
ungewünschten Genuß von starkem Getränk, besonders bei 
übler Beschaffenheit des Trankes, handelt. Aber selbst- 
verständlich tappen wir hier im Dunkeln. 


2. Die Bedeutung der Andreas-Parallele verdient höher 
eingeschätzt zu werden. Wenn in der Schilderung der großen 
Wasserflut 1526 myclade mereflöd, meoduscerwen weard und 
1533 diter beorpegu erscheint, so wäre es doch ein seltsamer 
Zufall, wenn keinerlei Zusammenhang zwischen den beiden 
Ausdrücken bestehen. sollte. Selbst wenn meoduscerwen als 
“Schrecken? oder dergl. verstanden wäre, würde doch die Be- 
deutung ‘Met’ nicht verschwunden sein, und ein unfreiwilliges 
Trinken von Met würde sich ohne weiteres in den Zusammen- 
hang einfügen. (Vgl. etwa drencflod, drencan mid wine.) 
Eine nicht unnatürliche Annahme ist, daß meoduscerwen zur 
vorläufigen Ankündigung der Katastrophe dient und dann mit 
biter beorpegu usw. das grimmige Bild näher ausgeführt wird. 
Daß dem Dichter des Andreas meoduscerwen “Metzuteilung? 
war, kommt mir in hohem Grade wahrscheinlich vor. 

Der Einwand, daß im Beowulf wie im Andreas eine zu 
erwartende nähere Beschreibung des Trankes als ‘bitter, 
“schlimm? fehlt, ist beachtlich, aber wohl nicht entscheidend. 
So heißt ja auch Zrag nicht bloß ‘Zeit’, sondern auch “schlimme 
Zeit. Man könnte auf die prägnante Ausdrucksweise den 
schönen terminus Litotes anwenden. 

3. Sehr bemerkenswert ist Hoops’ Hinweis auf monegum 
megpum meodosetla ofteah mit der Variation egsode eorl[as]. 
Man kann (falls man sez hier nicht — seld setzt) “mead-seats? 


!) Wäre Kontamination von *skarjan und *garwjan undenkbar? An 
nahen Berührungen fehlt es nicht. — Übrigens sei zugegeben, daß selbst, 
wenn die fraglichen Verba zu der ersten Gruppe gehörten, ein *scerwan — 
bescerwan = ‘berauben? sich zur Not retten ließe, wenn wir zu einer 
Erklärung griffen, wie sie für das altfries, werda, bern-werdene versucht 
wurde (Engl. Stud. 63, 157). 


er to the mead-hall? ist) und als Synekdoche für <meadhall? 


erklären. Wenn nun ealuscerwen = *ealu-heal-scerwen (i. e., 
 bescerwen) wäre oder synekdochisch (metonymisch) dafür 
‚stände, so ließe sich folgern: Wegnahme der Bierhalle (natür- 
2-Iich erh Kampf) und als Folge Bezwingung, Unter- 


werfung, usw. Das wäre wundervolles Wasser auf Prof. Hoops’ 


Mühle 2)! 


Allerdings wäre es von ealuscerwen zur Wegnahme (Zer- 
störung?) der Halle ein größerer Sprung als etwa bei dem 


harmlosen Kompositum »zedostig, denn man kann tatsächlich 


unmittelbar “zu Met gehen?’ (603f.). Und dann bleiben die 
anderen Bedenken. 

Aber wer möchte schließlich behaupten, daß die vor- 
handenen Schwierigkeiten notwendigerweise die gegensätzliche 
Auffassung zur Gewißheit erheben? Ex parte cognoscimus. 

Im übrigen macht das Alter bescheiden. 


Fr. Klaeber. 
& s 


Die Wagschalen der Deutung von ealuscerwen, meodu- 
scerwen schwanken auf und ab. Hier “Bierbescherung’, dort 
“Bierberaubung?. Die beiderseitigen Beweisgründe halten sich 
ungefähr die Wage. Die Entscheidung ist schwer. In seinen 
obigen Ausführungen hat Fr. Klaeber ein gewichtiges 
Argument in die Schale der “Bierbescherung? geworfen, was 
eine erneute Prüfung der Streitfrage erheischt. 

Für die Deutung des Ausdrucks ist zweifellos die 
Andreasstelle von besonderem Belang. Sehen wir sie uns 
näher an. 

1526 myclade mereflöd; meoduscerwen weard 
zfter symbeldege. ...-- 


1232.07: Dugud weard äfyrhted 
burh ps flödes f&r. ..... 
IDS32m Ban: pet ws sorgbyrpen, 


biter beorbegu; byrlas ne g&ldon, 


1) Vielleicht hatte Hoops selber diese Erklärung im Sinne, obwohl 
sie in seiner knappen Darstellung nicht ausgesprochen wird. Dann habe 


ich um Entschuldigung zu bitten. s 
i 1 


als sr von measthall-scate (ähnlich wie - 


ombehtpegnas; per wes &lcum genög 
fram dsges orde drync söna gearu. 

In dem Satze meoduscerwen weard | efter Br rn, 
darf man nach dem Vorbild der Stelle Beow. 128f. Da wes 
efter wiste wop up ühafen für meoduscerwen eine Be 
deutung wie ‘Sorge, Trauer’ oder “Schreck? erwarten. Die 
Übersetzung ‘Schreck’ könnte gestützt werden durch das 
folgende Dugud weard afyrhted. Beide Bedeutungen ließen 
sich metonymisch aus der Übersetzung “Metberaubung’ 
ableiten (vgl. ESt. 65, 179£.). Anderseits ist es, wie Klaeber 


bemerkt, doch kaum angängig, meoduscerwen (1526) von dem. 


in 1533 folgenden diter deorpegu “bitterer Bierempfang’ zu 
trennen. Daraus aber würde sich für meoduscerwen eine Be- 
deutung “Metverteilung, Metbescherung? ergeben. Diese 
Deutung würde sich auch an das unmittelbar vorhergehende 
myclade mereflöod gut anschließen, indem die Wasserflut, in 
der die Menschen ertrinken, mit grimmem Humor als Met 
bezeichnet würde. Durch die Variation sorgdyrpen wird für 
biter beorpegu der metonymische Sinn “Sorge, Leid’ erwiesen, 
der dann in gleicher Weise auch für meoduscerwen in Betracht 
käme. 

Was für meoduscerwen gilt, wird man a priori auch für 
das synonyme ealuscerwen annehmen dürfen. Aber wenn 
man ealuscerwen an der Stelle Beow. 769 als “Bier- 
verteilung’ auffaßt, so ist das Wort hier jedenfalls nicht 


im eigentlichen Sinne, noch auch bildlich für eine Wasserflut 


gebraucht, sondern es kann nur den metonymischen Sinn von 


Bierbescherung’ = ‘Sorge, Kummer’ oder ‘Schreck’ haben. 


Es ist aber die Frage, ob man annehmen darf, daß das ein- 
fache ealuscerwen “Bierbescherung’, ohne daß ein Vergleich 
mit einer Flut, in der die Menschen ertrinken, vorliegt (wie 
im Andreas), schon an und für sich den Sinn von ‘böse Be- 
scherung’ hatte. Klaeber verweist zur Stütze dieser Aus- 
legung auf rag, das nicht bloß ‘Zeit’, sondern auch “schlimme 
Zeit” heiße. Kock schreibt (Angl. 45, 106): “Can any one 
really believe in such an unnatural forcing of the sense as 
the equalization of ealu and “ein böser Trank’?” Auch Craw- 
ford (MLRev. 21, 303) findet diese Auslegung “rather forced”. 
Ungewöhnlich ist der Ausdruck auf jeden Fall; in den andern 
von Klaeber und Holthausen angezogenen Beispielen tritt die 
Ironie klar zutage (vgl. ESt. 65, 178). 


Ö “ q 


eigentlich heißt! Im Schottischen gibt es ein Adjektiv skarrow 
mit der Bedeutung ‘sharp, sour, bitter to the taste” (Wright 
EDD. 5, 361). Man könnte versucht sein, daraus ein altengl. 
Ag)., RE (wa-Stamm) zu konstruieren, wozu sich ein 


Verbum scerwan “sauer machen? stellen würde; ealuscerwen 
würde dann “Bierversäuerung? heißen, was trefflichen Sinn 


gäbe. Leider aber ist schott. skarrow, wie Wright sicher mit 
Recht annimmt, ein Lehnwort aus gäl. ir. searbh ‘bitter —= 
 urkelt. *svervos, das zu ahd. sweran “schwären, eitern’ und 
nhd. sauer gehört (Macbain EDict. of the Gaet. Lang. 276). 

Klaebers Zusammenstellung von germ. *skarwjan, ae. 
Scerwan mit germ. *skarjan, ae. scerian (scirian) ‘zuteilen’ 
und namentlich sein Hinweis auf ae. kearmscearu, as. harm- 
skara “Harmbescherung?’ ist ansprechend. Zu *skarjan und 
hearmscearu wären Neckels Ausführungen PBB. 33, 469ff. 
zu vergleichen. Die Verba der ersten schwachen Klasse 
mit dem Stammauslaut » haben allerdings sonst wohl durch- 
weg nominale zv-, nicht 5-Stämme neben sich: smeoru — smier- 
wan, teoru — Iyrwan, searu — Sierwan, nearu — nierwan, 
gearu — gierwan. Klaebers Erklärung des *skarwjan als 
Kontamination von *sZarjan und *garwjan ist vielleicht etwas 
gewagt, aber wohl der einzige Weg, das angenommene 
Nebeneinander von *skarwjan und *skarjan zu erklären. 
Doch wird man auch weiterhin mit der Möglichkeit einer 
völlig andern Deutung des scerwan rechnen müssen. 

Alles in allem habe ich nach den Darlegungen Klaebers 
den Eindruck, daß die Wage sich zur Zeit etwas mehr nach 
der Seite der ‘Bierbescherung’ neigt. Aber Zweifel bleiben 
bestehn. Johannes Hoops. 


2 ar wenn man wüßte, was ae. nen germ. *skarwjan : 


THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF GREEK AND MEDIZEVAL ENGLISH DRAMA: 
A COMPARISON. 


Writers on the early history and development of Greek 
drama are often to be found invoking the aid of a parallel 
from the history of medisval drama to fortify their arguments. 
This is natural enough, for the historian of medizval drama 
is able to describe a complete process of growth, from the 
Easter trope to the miracle cycle, in which almost every phase 
of the development can be indicated. On the other hand, 
there does not yet seem to have been any attempt to compare 
in a general way the development of the two dramas and in- 
dicate the common problems they had to face in their attempt 
to achieve freedom, interesting though these parallels are. This, 
too, is natural, for, as Miss Harrison has finely said!), “the 
Greeks were a people of such swift constructive imagination 
that they almost always obscure any problem of origins”, and 
one who writes of the beginnings of Greek tragedy runs the 
risk of being overwhelmed by a welter of theories, even though 
they may not only confuse but actually obscure some of the 
vital issues. 

The story of the growth of the medixzval drama out 
of the services of the Church is well known, so well known 
that it is necessary to preface a brief seszme of it with an 
apology. It would seem that the dramatic impulse found an 
outlet for its expression in the services of the Church because 
there was no other outlet available for it. During the Dark 
Ages the dramatic traditions of Greece and Rome, already 
much worn down, were finally shattered, and, in countries 
like England, such drama as sprang out of seasonal myth 
and folk ritual had probably been subjected to a process of 


I) Ancient Art and Ritual, p. 14. 
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; ' An ion even before the et of Christianity, and, 5“ 
_ although remarkably tenacious of life, never attained Heekary 


 rank and flourished only in isolated rustic communities. 


In the beginnings of the drama within the Church one 
can see at work the same emotions as those which prompted 


‘the first efforts of primitive man towards art. The desire to 
‚ express vividly and mimetically what is felt deeply is the 


desire which has produced the ritual of the more primitive 
religions no less than the elaborations gradually introduced 


"into the service of the mass at the two great Christian festi- 


vals — Christmas and Easter. The emotional impulse behind 
the Depositio and Elevatio of the cross at the Easter services, 
which, for the history of medisval drama, contain the 
elements of dramatic action, is also that which prompted the 
ancient Egyptians to bury an effigy of Osiris at the festival 
of sowing and to see the symbol of his resurrection in the 
barley which sprang up from the seeds planted in the garden 
of the god!). Similarly, too, a desire to express more fully 
the emotions engendered by the great religious festivals caused 
the extension of the musical chants in the services at Christmas 
and Easter. Words, antiphonal in character, were soon supplied. 
for the musical additions, and in these tropes are to be found 
the beginnings of dramatic dialogue. It was not long before 
the two elements were combined, and the Winchester Concordia 
Regularis of c. 970 contains the first liturgical play, a brief 
scene showing the women discovering the empty tomb guarded 
by the angel. 

A Christmas play also grew up about the trope founded 
on the visits of the shepherds to Bethlehem, and the liturgical 
plays soon swelled out around these cores. By the beginning 
of the thirteenth century the Easter play could contain a 
lament of the three Marys, the visit to the tomb, a scene in 
which the news of the resurrection is brought to the disciples 
and the episode between Mary Magdalen and the One whom 
she takes to be the gardener. However, as the plays grew 
more rapidly in extent, the tendency seems to have been to 
perform them in an ordered series rather than as separate 
episodes, and their growth must be attributed to a desire to 


1) Sir J. G. Frazer: Adonis Attis Osiris (1914) vol. ü, p. 86—91. 


the events of Passion Week, and stretched forward to the 
Ascension and even anticipated the Second Coming. This 
logical expansion, as we may perhaps call it, went even further 
in the attempt to give the full causation of the events of 
Christmas. Before celebrating the coming of the Saviour it 
was necessary to make it clear why the world needed Him, 
and this meant going back to the story of the Fall, or, even 
further,. to the rebellion of the angels and the creation of the 
world. God’s promises to Noah and to Abraham were included 
as anticipations of His supreme Gift, and the prophets who 
announced the Messiah fell naturally into the scheme. 

Such was the attitude of mind which produced the miracle 
cycles. The growth of the scriptural plays was not as ordered 
and regular as the foregoing sketch might suggest, but this 
was the main line of the drama’s development. The com- 
plete cycle of scriptural history from the creation to the day 
of doom was the result of the union of the two sets of plays 
which had grown around the Christmas and Easter nuclei. 
The first cycle of which any record has been preserved was 
performed in Italy, at Cividale, in 1303. In 1298 a series of 
plays showing the events from the Passion to the Day of 
Judgment had been performed, but in 1303 the performance 
was even more extensive, and included within its scope every- 
thing from the creation of Adam and Eve to the Last Day. 
These performances were given on the day of Pentecost and 
the two following days by the clerics of the civic chapter, 
and they acted in the court of the Lord Patriarch of Austria), 

Meanwhile other changes had been taking place. With the 
gradual substitution of the vernacular for Latin the drama became 
national, and developed independently in each country of Europe. 
The churches, in which the plays had originally been given, 
could no longer hold them, and so they were forced outside, and 
soon after the beginning of the fourteenth century they were 
acted by laymen instead of the clerics. It was at this time 
that, in England, the plays passed into the hands of the trade 


!) Sir E. K. Chambers: The Medieval Stage vol. ii, pp. 77—8 n, 


give a full explanation of the causes of the events celebrated 
at the two great Christian festival.. Thus the Easter plays 
eventually went back so as to include a representation of all 


. 


and from then onwards there was no limit to their expansion 
but the wealth of the guilds and the length of a summer’s 


' day, which, indeed, was insufficient for the performance of 


the Chester cycle. 

Such, in very brief outline, is the story of the development 
of mediseval drama, but no such clear account can be given 
of the development of Greek tragedy, for almost every 
stage is hotly disputed. It is now generally agreed that 
Aristotle's statement that tragedy “originated with the 
leaders of the dithyramb” is inadequate and requires con- 
siderable amplification, and the main issue between the 
various theories that have recently grown up is the extent to 
which the aid of comparative religion can be called in. To 
some the cults of Thrace, Grete, and Asia Minor provide 
valuable evidence as to the probable existence of certain 
practices in Attica, but others refuse to admit that anything 
at all can be inferred from them as to what was being done 
in and around Athens. Sir William Ridgeway’s theory, that 
tragedy grew out of the delebrations at the tombs of dead 
heroes, stands somewhat apart from the others; but it is un- 
satisfactory because it does not go back far enough, inasmuch 
as it is open to the fatal objection that the rites, in some form 
or other, must have been older than the particular hero they 
celebrated and, even if the main outline of the theory be 
correct, may have attached. themselves to him somewhat in 
the way that, in Hanoverian times, the St. George of the 
English village plays was supplanted by Prince George. 

As is well known, the theories advanced by Professor 
Gilbert Murray, Dr. Farnell and Dr. A. B. Cook all find the 
origin of tragedy in a primitive fertility ritual brought with 
the worship of Dionysus from Thrace; but the more con- 
servative view, as stated by Mr. A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, 
finds all the necessary evidence for the development of tragedy 
in the literary and religious tradition of Greece, and would 
have it that it grew out of the Dionysiac worship as it came 
officially to be recognised in Attica. If it is not too forced a 
comparison, one might say that the issue is between the 


8 ilds yah, en them at the feast of Corpus Christi, 
which was first celebrated in 1311. The plays were now 
finally detached from the festivals which had given them birth, 
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seasonal celebrations that produced the English village pl: 


and the organised and more civilised worship of such a body 


as the Church. That during the Middle Ages drama was 
able to grow out of the services of the Church might well 
be held to corroborate Mr. Pickard-Cambridge’s view, especi- 
ally as Greek worship seems to us so much more varied and 
so much less rigid than our own. In any case, his book, 
Dithyramb, Tragedy and Comedy, is important because it 
contains a minimum of theory and emphasises the actual facts 
which, whatever view one holds as to the beginning of tragedy, 
cannot be ignored in any theory. 


Even although Aristotle’s statement that tragedy “originated 
with the leaders of the dithyramb” may not be the whole 
truth, it is an interesting one. When the dithyrambic 
contests began at Athens in B. C. 509 the dithyramb had al- 
ready some three quarters of a century’s literary tradition 
behind it in the Doric states. The dithyramb, in spite of Sir 
William Ridgeway, seems always to have been specially con- 
nected with the worship of Dionysus, and the contests at 
Athens formed part of the spring festival in his honour. It 
would seem too that, in spite of its later range of subject, it 
was originally concerned with the god and especially with his 
miraculous birth. But, although it is thus possible that tragedy 
owes much to the dithyramb, there is also a persistent tra- 
dition associating the early performances of Thespis with the 
late autumn festival from which comedy also sprang. Dr. Cook 
goes even further than this and insists that tragedy arose out 
of the ritual at the winter festival of the Lenza. Be this as 
it may, it certainly seems possible that before the tragic 
festivals at Athens were organised Thespis took over and 
transformed an autumn choral performance celebrating the 
deeds of Dionysus and given in honour of him, so that tragedy 
may be fairly termed “a fusion of the rustic plays of Thespis 
with the choral Iyric of the Dorian peoples”!), This fusion 
was completed by the institution of the tragic festivals at the 
Greater Dionysia under Peisistratus and, as this rise in status 
was combined with the detachment of the two original elements 
from their original surroundings, development was rapid. Here 


I) Dithyramb Tragedy and Comedy, p. 165. 


ee has a kairly close parallel with a Else in the history of 
medizeval drama. The performances celebrating the birth and 


the death of Christ coalesced into cycles and became attached 
to the neutral festival of Corpus Christi, just as the cele- 
brations in honour of the birth of Dionysus and of the other 


' events of his life coalesced into a new form — tragedy — at 


the Greater Dionysia. 
Our next task is to determine the extent to which both 
types of drama bear, in their fully developed stages, traces 


of their origin. The succession of pageants, by which so much 


of the scriptural story was revealed to the medisval audience 
in a series of episodes, does not, of course, go back to the 
remote origins of medisval drama but was determined by the 
processional nature of the early celebrations on Corpus Christi 
day. Similarly one might say that the Greek theatres were 
the product of an annual religious festival, popular and firmly 


established, and represent another and far more satisfactory 


solution to the problem of coping with the crowds of spectators 
who were not merely spectators but also, in a sense, worshippers. 

There are, however, both in Greek tragedy and the 
miracle cycles certain features that it is only possible to ex- 
plain by reference to the origins of the two forms. It is, for 
instance, particularly significant to notice that the cycles contain 
exceptionally few plays that cannot be connected in the logical 
fashion we have previously indicated with the events of Christ- 
mas and Easter. The events around Christ’s birth and death 
are dramatised at great length, but there is very little about 
his life. In the York cycle, for example, there are forty eight 
plays; five of them describe the life and mission of Christ, 
but it takes fifteen to describe the events of Passion week from 
the entry into Jerusalem to the Resurrection. The so-called 
Ludus Coventriae deals with the life of Christ more fully than 
any other cycle; it includes the dispute in the temple, the 
baptism, the temptation, the story of the woman taken in 
adultery, and the raising of Lazarus; nevertheless these events 
are compressed into five plays out of a total of fourty two. 
Thus the insistence on subjects that can be directly connected 
with the birth or death of Christ makes it clear that the 
cycles grew out of the two nuclei of the celebrations at Christ- 
mas and Easter. 


pe Be As we ee ae the cyc 

® a size, but never so grossiy that dhele form lost 
 earlier shape. Indeed, embedded in some of the I 7” 
Er: plays is a paraphrase of the verses of scripture which done” er: 
stituted the original trope inserted in the church service, which 
was the fons et origo of all the later development. 


Quem: quaeritis in sepulchro, Christicolae ? 


Br asked the angel of the Marys who approached the tomb; 
EN: Jesum Nazarenum crucifixum, o caelicolae, 
L they replied, and the angel bade them go, chanting 


ee Non est hic; surrexit, sicut praedixerat. 
Ite, nuntiate quia surrexit de sepulchro. 
Here is the very same dialogue from the York and Towneley 
cycles, which are practically identical at this point: 
Ang. Ye mowrnyng women in youre thoght, 
Here in this place whome have ye sought? 
1 M. Jesus, that vnto ded was broght 
Oure lord so fre. 
Ang. Woman, certayne here is he noght, 
Come nere and see... 
He is rysen and gone his way, 
As he you sayde 
Even as he saide so done has he, 
He is rysen thrugh his pauste 
He shalbe fon in Galale 
In fleshe and felle; 
To his dycypyls now weynd ye 
And thys thaym telle. 
In the Chester cycle one finds the angels speaking these words: 
What seeke you, women, here 
With wepinge and unlikinge cheare? 
Jesus, that to you was deare, 
Is risen, leeve you me...... 
This is the place, therefore be payde, 
That Jesus out Lorde was in layde, 
But he is risen, as he sayde, 
And hense wente awaie. 
Hye you for oughte that maye befall, 
And tell his disciples all. 
Here, intact, is the nucleus from which the whole unwieldy 
cycle grew. 
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= which is EEE an inheritance from the earlier BE 
stages of its history. There is no need to go as far as Pro- hr 
fessor Gilbert Murray does, and to see behind the form f 
Greek tragedy an old ritual passion play in honour of Dionysus er - 
as year god, consisting of Agon, Pathos, Messenger, Threnos, N 
Anagnorisis and Theophany. It is sufficient to point to the v 
choral element in tragedy which persisted right to the end of 
its literary history in Seneca, in spite of the fact that the - S 
iz 
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“  dramatists eventually found the chorus an unwieldy convention 
and became less able to make the choral odes an integral part 
of the drama, and, in comedy, abandoned the chorus altogether. 
The convention of the messengers’ speeches, too, surely goes 
back to the time when tragedy was largely choral, and the 
Ekapyov was the only speaker, so that a vital conflict between 
two characters could not be shown, but only described. Thespis ER 
it was, apparently, who introduced the first actor by separa- 
ting the original Z£apxwv from the chorus; Aeschylus, we 
know, added the second actor, and, although Sophocles once 
employed four, three was the usual number of actors in Greek 
tragedy. Here again is a persistent convention which artistic 
necessity tampers with as little as possible, and it points to a 
certain reluctance to allow the actor to emerge from the 
chorus and altogether transform the original nature of the 
performance. 

The oft-quoted expression obö&y rpös röv Arövuoov seems to 
represent the protest of the old-fashioned who complained that 
dithyramb and tragedy, once occupied solely with celebrating 
Dionysus, eventually mentioned him hardly at all. The con- 
solidation of the corpus of the Homeric legends at about the 
same time as the institution of the tragic festivals under Pei- $ 
sistratus provided the dramatists with a variety of subjects 
that were soon pressed into service. Even though one may 
call this body of legends the Greek Bible, the Greek freedom 
of subject matter was much more real than that of the miracle 
cycles. Although, in both cases, the audience knew the story 
presented to them, the plays of the cycles had an organic 
connection and a didactic purpose that was never present in 
Greek tragedy, where the subject matter of a trilogy was 
isolated for independent treatment. Aeschylus’ Persae shows 
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that the dramatist was ‚not even confined to the F omeri t 
legends but, if he cared, could write on subjects of con 
temporary history. Furthermore, it must not be forgotten 
that the Greeks possessed the separate genre of comedy, on 
which not even the semblance of a fetter was imposed to 
confine it to any definite subjects. 
The whole history of the miracle plays is, on the other 
hand, the story of a thwarted struggle to achieve the freedom 
which the Greeks possessed. We have seen that the develop- 
_ ment of the cycles was due to a certain extension of subject, 
but even then the dramatists were confined in the main to 
stories that could be linked up with the birth and death of 
the Saviour. The passing of the plays into the hands of the 
trade guilds prompted a certain development, but only a 
limited development. Previously the plays had been serious 
in tenour and in story, but now a some comic relief was 
possible. This centred around certain scriptural characters 
like Herod and Pilate, and, to increase it, new characters such 
as Noah’s wife and Cain’s comic servant were freely introduced 
into the framework of the scriptural story. The most im- 
portant development, however, occurs in two startlingly ori- 
ginal plays in the Towneley cycle, the Secunda Pastorum and 
the Processus Talentorum. In the one play the author has 
dramatised a folk-tale; in the other he has, with the aid of 
his imagination, developed from a mere hint in the scriptures 
a complete comedy. These two plays seem to show that the 
English drama was on the very brink of a development that 
might have led to remarkable results. If these plays had been 
taken from their setting, as the Brome and Dublin plays of 
Abraham and Isaac seem to have been, and acted separately, 
freedom of subject would have been immediately achieved 
and a comedy of native growth might easily have grown up. 
But already the popularity of allegory and the growth of the 
morality play were ousting the miracles from the place they 
had held, and it was not till the full force of the Renaissance 
had been felt that English comedy raised up its head again. 
The Towneley Second Shepherd’s play is far more modern in 
spirit than the interludes of Heywood a good hundred years 
later, but, instead of ushering in an important era in the 
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on the other hand, kept the two separate from the outset, 
_ and this may have been one of the reasons why it was so 
. nfinitely greater. But the drama of Greece, like the Eliza- 
 bethan drama, was made great by a succession of men of 
supreme genius; without them it would perchance have been 
no more than the drama of the Middle Ages. 
The University, Adelaide, South Australia. iR, 
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/ STROLLING ACTORS 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
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The past few years have witnessed an almost phenomenal 
revival of interest in the literature of the eighteenth century. 
Drama and theatrical history in particular have attracted the 
attention of scholars, and as the result of much patient research 
on the part of students both in England and America, we of 
the present day are at last coming to realize something of the 
true world of letters known to our ancestors of two hundred 
years ago. Obscure dramatists, rescued from seeming 
oblivion, have been written upon, and their works care- 
fully edited; theatrical records have been diligently searched 
and the annals of the principal play-houses published, with the 
result that eighteenth century drama is assuming a new im- 
portance. But much still remains to be done. Research so 
far has concerned itself mainly with the theatrical life of the 
capital; but the provinces and the country districts also had 
their drama, a historian of which has yet to arise. Perhaps 
the immensity of the task, (for immense it certainly would be), 
has frightened people away from it to chronicle the fortunes 
of the London companies, for which material is more plentiful 
and more easily available; yet such a history is badly needed, 
for without a knowledge of the activities of the strollers, who 
wandered from town to town and from village to village ex- 
hibiting their crude, theatrical shows to the wondering and 
ignorant populace, no adequate conception of eighteenth cen- 
tury life is possible. In an article of this length one can hope 
to do no more than touch upon the fringe of a subject which, 
if treated fully, would occupy several fair-sized volumes; but 
even so brief a summary may help to fill the gap left by the 
several excellent histories of eighteenth century drama. 
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when a wandering company of players is something of a 
_  euriosity, can have no conception of the army of strollers 
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ern student, living in a world of repertory theatres, 


who swarmed around the English countryside between the 
years 1700 and 1800. The number must have amounted literally 


to thousands, all of them going their rounds at the same 


'time in one place or another. In 1735 Tony Aston, himself 
a well known stroller, declared in his protest against the im- 
pending licensing Act, that 

“If all country actors must promiscuously suffer by this 
act, I question if there is enough wood in all England to hang 
them on”!). This statement was, of course, an exaggeration, 
as were most of the statements of Tony Aston, but certain 
it is that the number of wandering players in the country 
was very large; larger, probably, than was ever imagined by 
the magistrates or anyone else in authority. It certainly 
would have been difficult the suppress them even if such an 
attempt were made. ; 

Bands of strollers had existed from very early times. They 
date back, probably, to the days of the Morality- Plays, when 
small companies of four or five players would tour the country- 
side with a repertoire of dramatic pieces which they performed 
on an improvised platform in the yard of an inn?). Some- 
times, if they were a reputable company, a generous landlord 
would allow them to play in a room of the inn itself, for they 
provided an additional attraction for the public and drew a 
crowd of patrons- to the house. For various reasons, these 
bands of strollers had grown considerably by Elizabethan 
times, and so great a menace did they become that it was 
found necessary to enact laws against them, treating them 
as vagrants unless they wore the livery of a noble family. 
We may be sure that the young Shakespeare came into 


1) Tony Aston’s Petition. and Speech, with his Deportment before 
the Honble H—se of C—ns, In Behalf of Himself and the Actors in 
Town and Country (1735) p. 11. 

2) The constitution -of these companies is suggested by the in- 
scriptions on the moralities of Lusty Juventus, Wealth and Health, Im- 
patient Poverty, and Like will to Like, of the sentence “Foure may wel 
and easily playe this enterlude”, “Foure may easily play this play”, or words 
to the same effect. 

J. Hoops, Englische Studien. 66. ı. 2 
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“ of them in his Alwyn, 


“Their code of laws, from the little reading I have had upon 
the subject, seems to have existed with few material variations at 
‘or perhaps before the days of Shakespeare, who is, with great reason, 


“the god of their idolatry”'). 


Judging from contemporary records, they never failed to 

2 pay their devotions to their deity, though only too frequently 
what was meant for a reverential tribute became a wretched 

travesty of which any schoolboy or any band of amateurs 


would today be heartily ashamed. 


Professor Thaler?) distinguishes two types of strollers at 
this period; the greater and the lesser, as he terms them. 
The “greater” companies, strictly speaking, do not fall under 
the head of strollers, since it was not their custom to range 
the country far and wide to pick up a living. Usually they 
were reputable, licensed fraternities from the city, who went 
on tour to the more fashionable towns like York, Bath or 
Tunbridge Wells, taking with them the latest London successes 
and some of the best actors from Drury Lane or Covent 
Garden. Thus in 1712 Colley Cibber conducted his company 
to Oxford and acted Addison’s Cato, which had just finished 
a long run in London, before the citizens and the University 
authorities. In his Apology Cibber tells how the house was 
besieged night after night long before the play was due to 


!) Alwyn, or the Gentleman Comedian, by T. Holcroft. 2 vols (1780). 


Vol. I, p. 131, 


2) Alwin Thaler: Strolling Players and Provincial Drama after 
Shakespeare. (Publications of the Modern Language Association of 


America. Vol. 37, pp. 243—280: 1922.) 


he came to London from his Warwickshire home. i 

er . during the commonwealth, in spite of the watchfulness of the a 

” soldiery and the stringent laws against acting, they could not 

; have become altogether extinct, for the strollers of the eigh- 
teenth century bore so strong a resemblance to their prede- 

Br. cessors of the Elizabethan period as to suggest a definite 

ws continuity of tradition. They seem to have been a very con- 
servative brotherhood. As late as 1780 Holcroft could write 
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and. ee by Congratulating himself in the follow- 
words: 


Br “At our leaye taking we had the thanks of the vice-chancellor, 
4 for the decency and order preserved by our whole society; an 
honour which had not always been paid upon the same occasions; 
- for at the act, in King William’s time, I remember some pranks of 

a different nature had been complain’d of. Our receipts had not 


‘only enabled us... to double the pay of every actor, but to afford. 
out of them for the repair of St. Mary’s Church the contribution of 


 fifty pounds.”!) 


In the ’70’s of the century Tate Wilkinson, who had 
quarrelled with Garrick, left London and led a company of 
players the round of the chief towns of Yorkshire, while some 
years later the famous Mrs. Inchbald and her husband played 
in several towns in Northern England on their journey from 
London to Glasgow?). There is ample evidence that the 
provinces welcomed the coming of these more notable com- 
panies, even if they looked askance -at the ordinary stroller, 
for it usually meant that people for a radius of some miles 
around would flock into the town, and bring business to the 
local tradesmen. The “greater strollers” also occasionally 


__ played at the fairs, especially when they were unemployed 


during the summer season. Both Bartholomew and May Fair 
fell during this period, so that, as we can imagine, the actors 
were only too glad to take advantage of the opportunity they 
offered for supplementing their salaries. It was perhaps some- 
thing of a condescension for them to come down from Drury Lane 
or the Haymarket to a mere booth; but even so, they were 
often honoured by the presence of royalty amongst their 
audience®). As for the receipts and the size of houses, in 
spite of the experience of Colley Cibber at Oxford, they were 
not always great. In the summer of 1779 a company led by 
Mr. and Mrs. Lewis of Covent Garden refused to act at 
Wakefield because the receipts only amounted to thirty shillings, 
while in June 1781 Tate Wilkinson was thirty pounds 
out of pocket over a stay of eight days in Sheffield, his takings 


1) An Apology for the Life of Mr. Colley Cibber (1740). Chap. XIV. 

2) For a fairly detailed summary of the tour, giving the principal 
taons and the plays acted there, see an Article The Inchbalds Strolling 
into Glasgow, in Notes and Queries, November, 1923. 


5) Vide: The Daily Journal for September 15, 1722, 


upon one occasion amounting to no more a ae 2 
the evening!). These, however, are instances of the opposi site 3 
extreme. Companies of repute usually managed to pay their u 
way and to make a fair profit besides. ? 

The greater strollers were the high and mighty of a 
profession, and must not be taken as typical also of that large 
band of “lesser strollers”, whose case was a very different one. 
These latter, despised and suspected wherever they went, were 
in a wretched position indeed. Few people had a good word. 
to say for them, no self respecting townsman, however low 
his social condition, would associate with them, and altogether 
their reputation was as evil a one as could be imagined. The 
Historia Histrionica refers to “the ill character of vagrant 
players, or as they are now call’d, strolers”, and many other 
works of the time express themselves in like terms. Perhaps 
this reputation was due not so much to the players themselves 
as to the army of “hangers-on” which frequently followed in 
their train. Pickpockets, sharpers, press-gangs, recrüiting 
sergeants, whores and strumpets, all these seemed to form a 
retinue, and to follow the company where ever it went. Then 
we must remember that there were rogues amongst the actors 
themselves, as there are in every such community, and that 
their living was such a precarious one that often they went 
away in debt to all the trades-people, and had to resort to 
poaching to procure a meal for the next day. Yet in spite of 
this ill-repute, the villagers appear usually to have looked 
forward to their coming as one of the few exciting events in 
a rather dull and monotonous year. That, at least was the 
impression gained by Holcroft, who writes thus of them in 
his Alwyn; 

“They appear to be a set of thoughtless, merry fellows, who 
laugh in the midst of poverty, and who never want a quotation or 
a story to recruit their spirit. When they get any money they 
seem, like Russian boors, in haste to spend it, lest some tyrant in 
the shape of a dun should snatch it from them. They have a circuit, 
or set of towns, to which they resort when the time comes round; 
so that there are but three or four in the company who are not 


!) Details are given in Wilkinson’s own entertaining work, The 
Wandering Patentee, or a History of the Theatres of Yorkshire (1795). 
Vol. II pp. 115—116, 158, 
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 railing at them, yet are very unhappy, I am told, if they fail to return 
at the appointed season. It is a saying with the comedians that a 
player’s sixpence does not equal a townsman’s groat, and I find a 
great deal of truth in the apothegm; therefore, though these latter 
are continually abusing the poor players for running in debt, they 
‚take good care to indemnity themselves, and are no great losers if 
they get ten shillings in the pound.”!) 

Nominally the old Elizabethan laws were still in force 


against strollers, though for practical purposes they had now 


become a dead letter. Occasionally a hostile magistrate would 
enforce them and compel the unfortunate players to pay him 
a stiff fine for presuming to act without a license, but for the 
most part they went unregarded. In 1713, however, an act 
declared wandering actors punishable as rogues and vagabonds 
if they were found on tour without any adequate means of 
subsistance, or if they were convicted of pilfering, while they 
were fahr penalised by the Licensing Act of 1737, which 
made it obligatory for all companies, before they could receive 
legal recognition, to obtain a licence from the Lord Chamber- 
lain. But even this act was ineffective. It was defied by 
Giffard and Foote in London only a year or two after it 
had become law), and if it could be so easily evaded in the 
capital, under the very eyes of the authorities, it can be 
guessed that the strollers in provincial towns and remote parts 
of the country took little notice of it, Tony Aston’s prophecy 
that such an act could never be enforced against country 
actors®) proved itself correct. 

The players found their chief obstacle, not in the law 
or in constituted authority, but in religion and local prejudice. 
Many respectable towns refused to have anything to do with 
the vulgar strollers, and rigorously excluded them. Thus in 
the time of Betterton, Newbury and Reading were both closed 
to them, while as late as 1730 “a citizen of London” deplored 
the corruption which might result to Coventry, Leeds and 


1) T. Holeroft. Op. cit. pp. 132—133. Kendal was the town in which 
Alwyn, the supposed writer, was playing with a company he had recently 
joined. 

2) See the present writer’s article on Goodman's Fields Theatre in 
The Modern Language Review, October 1930. 

8) Tony Aston’s Petition etc. See above, page 17. 


Colley Cibber’s worthless aa had ad a ge ee & 
öf life as a stroller (as had she, indeed, of several other pre- 
carious occupations), and could speak Are of its hardships. 
In her autobiography she tells how, on one occasion, the 
company of which she was a member had been invited to 
Minchin-Hampstead in Gloucestershire by the Lord of the 
Manor there, but upon their entry into the town they found 
themselves arrested on the order of an officious magistrate 
and cast into prison, where they remained for a day and a 
night. At the end of that time their patron, who took this 
action as an affront against himself, intervened and obtained 
their release?). And this, the author is careful to point out, 
was “not intended to do justice in regard to the laws, but 
extort money from the players and the worthy gentlemen, 
who, they were well assured, would stand by us in a case of 
extremity”. These are but three or four cases of many. 
Frequently must it have happened that a band of wretched 
strollers, ill-clad and semi-starved, tramped miles to a town 
through mud and rain, only to be turned away or arrested 
on a charge of vagrancy. No wonder that in their memoirs 
they so often speak harshly of the justices. 

Another obstacle was religious prejudice, which often 
took a very militant form. Since early Tudor days preachers 
and religious writers had denounced the “players of enterludes“ 
as servants of the devil; now the same abuse and vituperation 
was directed against the strollers, and Jeremy Collier’s tirade 
against the “immorality and profaneness of the English Stage” 
was very mild compared with the fierce outbursts which consigned 
the poor stroller to damnation. Not the least abusive was George 
Whitefield, who was repayed for his pains by Samuel Foote’s 
satirizing him as Dr. Squintum in his farce 7%e Minor®). Certain 
towns seem to have had a reputation for being “religious”, 


) A Leiter to the Lord Mayor of London, by a Citizen of London 
1730), 


?) A Narrative of the Life of Mrs. Charlotte Charke (1755). Reprint 
1929, Pages 169—175, 
8) An account of the quarrel between Foote and Whitefield is given 


in Professor Mary M. Belden’s recent book, The Dramatic Work of 
Samuel Foote (Yale 1930). 


end: of the eighteenth century Lewes in Sussex was such a 
P place as ‚this. “From a religious tendency in its inhabitants”, the 
. author of The Theatric Tourist (1805) writes of it, “it is a 


therefore not kindly Reihe towards the theatre, At the a 


bad resort for players”!), A religious town meant empty 
houses, perhaps violent demonstrations outside the theatre, 


' and open insults in the street for the actors; therefore, if a 


place was known to be this way inclined, the strollers wisely 


‚avoided it. But the worst fortune of ei was to fall upon a 
_ town where the justices were of a religious frame of mind, 


for they did not scruple to salve their consciences by rodrolete 
enforcing the vagrancy laws. Percy Fitzgerald tells how Jemmy 
Whiteley’s company was arrested at Nottingham on the 
warrant of a puritanical magistrate, who feared that they 
might corrupt the morals of the city and cause a breach of the 
peace?). Only too often, it is to be feared, this latter charge 
is to be brought, not against the actors, but against the 
religious folk themselves, especially the Methodists; who, urged 
on by a fervent en from the pulpit, thought it a 
work of piety to besiege a playhouse and set fire to it. Many 
a time did this happen, though the blame for these disturbances, 
of course, usually fell upon the players and strengthened the 
prejudice against them®). In his Memoirs Tate Wilkinson tells 
how a contingent of his company which had gone forward to 
Glasgow while he and a few more remained behind at York, 
found on their arrival that the theatre had been razed to the 
ground by fanatical Methodists, and every piece of the wardrobe 
and properties destroyed*). At Wakefield in 1776 the same 
manager saw ruffians descend upon his house and attempt to 
wreck it because they suspected that a disturbance in an inn 
on the previous night, in which one of their number had been 
affronted, was instigated by an actor°); and according to Hol- 


1) J. Winston: The Theatric Tourist (1805), p-. 39. 

2) P. Fitzgerald: The Romance of the English Stage (1874), p. 52. 

3) Captain E. Colby, in his article, A Supplement on Strollers (Pu- 
blications of the Modern Language Association of America, Vol. 39, 
1924. pp. 642—654), mentions this fact, but does not develop it, or give 
illustrations. 

4) Vol. II. p. 230. 

5) The Wandering Patentee. Vol. I, p. 233—235. 
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croft!), poor Hillkirk, when crossing from England to Ireland 
to fulfil an engagement, only just escaped being thrown over- 
board as a Jonah by a mob of indignant Irishman, because he 
was reading a play on the Sabbath. 5 

For this wild fanaticism there may have been some excuse, 
for, to say truth, a great many of the itinerant actors, ir- 
religious and loose-living as they were?), held the churches 
up to ridicule before the assembled public. A typical strolling 
company was a motley crew, embracing a large variety of 
‚trades, classes, and degrees of education. Some youths and 
girls joined it because they were attracted by the prospect 
of exhibiting their talents before the public, and imagined that 
after a few years with the strollers they would actually find 
themselves, like a second Garrick, playing upon the boards 
of a London theatre to the applause of a crowded house. The 
first step of these people in their imagined march to fame 
was to join a “spouting club”, an assemblage attached to an inn 
on some similar place, where youths gathered once or twice a 
week to practise oratory and acting®). When they considered 
that they were fairly proficient in their art they would obtain 
an engagement with the next company of strollers that visited 
the district; and then their minds were quickly disabused. Their 
self-imagined talent unregarded, they found themselves herding 
with reprobates, run-aways, and ne’er-do-well’s, who had taken 
to acting as a last resort when they had failed at everything else. 
Some were of the lowest classes, others came from good families, 
but most of them had come down in the world for some 
reason or another. Tony Aston, to whom we have already 
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!) T. Holcroft: Op. Cit. Vol. I. pp. 97—100. 

?) Cf. Charlotte Charke, Op. Cif. p. 152. “I think going a Strolling 
is engaging in a little, dirty kind of war, in which I have been oblig’d 
to fight so many battles I have resolutely determined to throw down my 
commission; and to say truth, I am not only sick, but heartily ashamed 
of it, as I have had nine years experience of its being, a very contemp- 
tible life, rendered so through the impudent and ignorant behaviour of 
the generality of these who pursue it; and I think it would be more re- 
putable to earn a groat a day in cinder-sifting at Tottenham Court, than 
to be concerned with them.” 

%) There must have been hundreds of these spouting clubs throughout 
England. James Boaden (Life of Mrs. Jordan. Vol. I p. 282) commends 
them as affording excellent training and guarding youths’ morals, 


ale: reference, tells us that before ever he appeared upon. ar 
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stage he had roved the sea as a sailor and something of a 
pirate, had then become an excise man, and after that a clerk. 
But clerical work soon became irksome to an adventure-loving 


 disposition like Tony’s. 
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“Instead of copying bills, answers, etc.” he writes, “I was prone ni 


to making verses, and reading plays; and instead of going to proper 
offices, I went to see Dogget make comical faces in the last two acts. 
This you must think gave me a taste of the girls, which I am afraid 


“ I shall never leave off.”!) 


Mrs. Charke’s nine years as stroller had brought her into 
contact with all sorts and condition of people, and heartily 
does she lament the folly of those who give up good, honest 
trades to follow so precarious a calling. 

“Those who were bred up in the profession have the best right 
to make it their calling; but their rights are horribily invaded by 
Barbers’ Prentices, Taylors, and Journeymen Weavers; all which 
bear such strong marks of their profession, that Ihave seen Richard 
the Third murder Henry the Sixth with a Shuttle, and Örestes 
jump off the Shop-Board to address Hermione.”?) 


The same author tells how on one occasion, when her 


company was to act The Beggar’s Opera, the woman who 
was to play Lucy was in bed drunk during the whole evening, 
so that both Lucy and Polly had to be played by the same 
actress. This happened more than once, and as a result the 
audiences began to diminish until the takings were almost 
negligible®). 

Besides the raw professional recruit from the spouting 
club, and the ne’er-do-well who was driven to it by hard ne- 
cessity, there was another type of stroller, who left a reputable 
employment to join an acting company because he felt too 
good for the occupation at which he earned his living, and 
was sure that, given an opportunity, he could rival anyone on 
any stage in England. Romantic girls then longed for the 


1) A Sketch of the Life of Mr. Anthony Aston, Commonly Call’d 
Tony, Written by Himself, Now all Alive (1730). pp. 16-17. This 
work is subjoined to The Fool’s Opera, or Ihe Taste of the Age, published 
in the same year. The Biographia Dramatica says nothing of Tony 
Aston’s successive occupations, but gives his profession as that of attorney. 

2) Op. Cit. p. 152. 

8) Ibid. pp. 160—161. 
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as girls now-a-days long to became EIER, These peop 
usually finished as so many more had done, members ofan 
ordinary itinerant troop, but at the outset they aimed high, 
and sought admission into the company of some of the greater 
strollers. In 1792, for instance, Tate Wilkinson received an 
application from two Newcastle girls (“of the wash-tub, I 
should suppose”, he remarks), asking for an engagement for 
“Two Gentele Laddys of Famaly born and bred at Newcastle 
upon Thyne; they did not chuse to hackt at that Plese caus 
of disgreecing there Rich Relitions. They intends to Plae Lady 
Tonoly Lady Tesle Monimiar Calistar!) and all the leden 
Charaktars”. This request was met with a refusal; and shortly 
afterwards came the following reply, “with no less than six 
wafers to secure it from the unhallowed inspection of post- 
boys”: 
“Mr. Wilkinson 

Sir, wee reseived yours and am surprised of the answer you 
made us I woud have you to know that we woud not wrought to 
you if we had not beane capeble of undertaking that line of life. I 
thought proper to Wright By return of Post to let you know that 
if we had camd to your company that we whould have beane a cridet 
to your Ladyes By our abbilitys. 

So no more from yours 

New castle, Walpole and Boner"?) 

Tusday. 

A few weeks later came another note, this time from a 
stage-struck Dublin youth by the name of Gray, asking for a 
season’s engagement at Hull. After setting forth his own 
character and credentials, and advancing the generous offer 
that „yow may have a triel gratis for what tiem you think 
proper, as I never had anney Engagement with anney manager”, 
he concludes, „tis not altogether for what emolument arives, 
But the grate Desire and astheme theat I have for the 
Stage and never had the opportunity till now to make an 
adress”. What reply he sent to this letter Wilkinson does not 
tell us, but he mentions the youthful and ambitious Mr, Gray 
no more, so presumably be was not engaged and was left to 


!) Lady Townley, Lady Teazle, Monimia, and Calisto, 
?) The Wandering Patentee. Vol, II, pp. 32—33, 
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Then, in addition to these, there were people of good 
upbringing and superior education, run-away children, and 
disinhereted sons. Dr. Primrose of The Vicar of Wakefield, 
it will be remembered, found his long lost son playing in a 
barn with a company of strollers, and it is not unlikely that 
Goldsmith himself may have taken the road with them in the 


„course of his wanderings. In Tre European Magazine for 


1785) is printed an *Epilogue spoken at Midhurst by a young 
Man of good family, who having committed some imprudence 
in the early part of his life, has been abandoned by his re- 
lations, and with a wife and four or five children been obliged 
to join a company of strolling players”. To elicit pity the 
children were exhibited on the stage, while the unhappy actor, 
begging the spectaters to receive the play well, was sanguine 


enough to express a hope that at some future time he might - 


climb as high as Drury Lane. Most, no doubt, hoped for such 
good fortune, but it came the way of few. 

Only too frequently, indeed, the reverse was the case. 
Many a promising young man was driven to the mountebank 
stage by the harshness and lack of consideration of the managers 
of the great playhouses, most of whom were well practised 
in Cibber’s art of “choaking singing birds”. Sylvester Dagger- 
wood, whoever the person may have been who paraded under 
that pseudonym, tells of the peremptory and officious manner 
in which he was received by Macklin when, at the latter's 
invitation, he waited on him for a trial. The manager asked 
him to recite, so he opened with, 

“Oh, what a wretch and peasant slave am I —" 

“Haw, Haw, Damme, but you’ve hit it,” grumbled Macklin. 

“Have I, Sir?”, answered I, quite overjoyed: and resolving to 
fix his attention, continued with emphasis, 


“Is it not monstrous?” — 
“Monstrous indeed! — Get to some other soliloquy.” 


I obeyed. — 
“My name is Norval, on the Grampian Hills —” 
“And Douglas in the Lowlands,” returned the veteran. 


1) Vol, VII, p. 389. 


Not knowing what to say, I answered, “yes, Sir”. 

“Mighty well; go on, boy.” 

“My father feeds his flocks —” 

“And other Shepherds starve theirs, ey?” 

“Sir”, said I, not understanding him. 

“Get on, my fine fellow.” 

Encouraged by: this I proceeded. — 

“A frugal swain — —, 
Whose only care was to increace his store, 
And keep his only son, myself, at home.” 

Macklin rose up, and takir.; me by the shoulder, RER the door. 

“There boy, go home and follow your father’s advice. — You’li 
be damn’d if you mount any stage but a coach or a mounte- 
bank’s.” ') 

Disappointed of his ambition, Sylvester took Macklin’s 
advice, and joined a mountebank company, with whom he 
remained for some while and became initiated into the fraternity 
of strollers. 

If the actors were a motley crew, the audiences were 
as bad. In the country places especially, and to a lesser extent 
in the towns also, the greater proportion of the spectators was 
notoriously ignorant. That, probably, is why they tolerated 
such wretched fare as they did. We turn to writer after writer, 
player after player, and always the account of the audience, 
whatever else it says, lays emphasis on its prevailing stupidity 
and ignorance. An article in the Zuropean Magazine for 
September 1792 speaks of the inability of many spectators to 
understand what the play was about, and of their applauding 
on hissing it as suited their whim, irrespective of its merits on 
defects. The truth of this statement is borne out by Ryley’s 
picture of the typical country audience in his /fnerant, or 
Memoirs of an Actor, while Mrs. Charke sarcastically remarks 
that auditors must be stupid indeed to allow themselves to be 
plucked, as they are, by a ragged troop of players who 
usually have but little education themselves. Packed houses 
were a very rare occurrence, More often than not there was 
a mere sprinkling of spectators, enough to make an actor’s 
heart sink with despair as he beheld them; and to this small 
company the hero had to declaim his lines and walk the stage 


!) The Memoirs of Sylvester Daggerwood, Comedian, Collected by 
Peter Panglos Esq., LL. D. & A. S, S. (1806), pp. 81—82, 
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20. Strolling Actors in the Eighteenth Century eig 
with as much spirit as if he were playing to an overflowing- 
pit, boxes and gallery. Any excitement outside was likely to 
empty the place altogether. William Templeton had known 
one occasion on which a fire kept away all the audience but 
‚twenty, with the result that the actors were out of pocket 
_ over the evening’s performance, and had to go short of food 
for the next two days!). Imagine, then, these wretched strollers, 
tired, discouraged, ragged, and hungry, exhibiting a miserable 
performance, imperfectly learned and produced, before a mere 
handful of rustics, and there is a typical production. Such a 
state of affairs was within the experience of every actor who 
had gone on tour. In the course of his travels Sylvester 
Daggerwood visited Croydon, and to pass away an evening 
went to the theatre. This is his account of what he saw. 

“I was at the theatre betimes. The house, so far from over- 
flowing, scarcely contained three people. Seven o’clock came, the 
time for the curtain to rise — only twelve people in the gallery. 
Half past seven, and no lights or music. I discovered some prying 
eyes through the curtain; when, about eight o’clock, a party of 
twenty came into the pit and boxes. The bell immediately rang, a 
solitary wooden legg’d fiddler made his appearance, and grated my 
ear with discord dire; at length the curtain drew up — but here I 
must beg leave to drop it again, in respect to the feelings of the 
profession, for the whole performance beggar’d description.” ?) 

And this was in no mere country village, but in a town 
which could boast a theatre which it let out to visiting 
companies! 

A most illuminating document upon: the life and fortunes 
of strolling players during the eighteenth century, is a 
manuscript account book of a “Mr. Jones’ Company, travelling 
in South Wales”, now preserved in the manuscript department 
of the British Museum®). It refers to the year 1741, and its 
scrawled and blotted pages throw much light upon the personnel, 
the repertoire, the income and the expenditure of a typical 
troop of eighteenth century lesser strollers. At the outset, 
apparently, the company consisted of six members. Four or 


i) The Strolling Player, or the Life and Adventures of William 
Templeton. 3 vols (1802). Vol. II, p. 58. 

2) Op. Cit. pp. 105—106. 

3) Add. MS. 33, 488. ff. 3—5. 


five days after the beginning of the tour 
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entry “Mr. Cushing left the Company May the 12 atCamarthen”. 
No mention is ever made of anyone’s filling his place; nor is it 
stated why he left so suddenly, but it is not difficult to con- 
jecture. Either he was so discouraged by the experiences of 
the first few nights that he deserted and went elsewhere, or 
he fell ill, and had to be left behind by the others when 
they moved on to earn bread for the next day. In the latter 
case, left unattended and unprovided, he would be in a pitiable 
state indeed, with the heartbreaking thought before him of trud- 
ging, the country and seeking another engagement when he 
recovered. The first entry in the book refers to Cardigan, where 
on May 3, 1741, the Beaux’ Stratagem was performed. The 
total takings amounted to one pound, one and sixpence, the 
expenses (including “rent”) to three shillings and sixpence, so 
that eighteen shillings were left to share between six people. Three 
shillings per person for a whole evening does not seem a 
great deal, it is true, but compared with the income they 
received at a later stage of their journeyings it was truly 
princely. At Landilo on May 16, 1741 The Spanish Friar 
and The Honest Yorkshireman were given “by desire of 
E. Floyd Esq.”. On this occasion the receipts were one pound 
and sixpence, the expenses three shillings, and the remainder 
was divided into five shares (Cushing had now left the com- 
pany) of three and sixpence. The same programme was 
repeated at Llandovey on May 20, when sixteen and sixpence 
was taken, of which twelve and sixpence, the evening’s profits, 
was shared at half a crown per person, and sixpence was left 
in hand. At Abergavenny on June 5 the receipts amounted 
only to nine shillings, five and threepence of which represented 
clear profit, while at Usk on June 10 they fell as low as six 
and sixpence; but as expenses of production only amounted to 
one and sixpence, the company managed to share out a 
shilling each. June 22 was a red letter day for them, for 
playing on that date at Newland they made no less than two 
pounds three and two pence profit which, when shared between 


the three of them, gave the majestic sum of fourteen and 
sixpence each), 


!) The entry in the book reads “shared 3 shares 14/6”. No previous 
mention is made of the defection of two more of their number; but 


seen, they did not amount to more than three shillings per 
. evening, and sometimes considerably less. In the account book 


expenses were a EN usually, as we ae 


they are entered in detail for each day. The principal item, 
as can well be imagined, was rent, for which the usual Ehaege 


was one and sixpence, though once or twice this item does 
_ ‚not appear, when we can conclude that a friendly innkeeper 


placed a room at their disposal free of charge, for the sake 
of the custom that the presence of a company of strollers 


would bring to his house. Speaking in 1790 of the prices 


charged for the hire of the larger theatres, Wilkinson declares 
that 


“When I had a benefit at Covent Garden in 1760 I only paid 
sixty pounds; now I believe performers pay one hundred and twenty 
pounds, and if Mrs. Jordan acts on that benefit, it, is ten guineas 
more.”!) 

Against these enormous prices, a mere one and sixpence 
seems small indeed, but we have to bear in mind that for 
that sum, scraped together with difficulty out of their meagre 
profits, the strollers got only a dilapidated barn or stable. 
What Mr. Jones changed for admission to his show is never 
stated, but it could not have been more than a few pence at 
the mcst. The charge of a similar company playing at 
Birmingham in 1730 was threepence?). Then, besides rent, 
a constantly recurring item is the expenditure of a shilling 
for “taking the town”, which I presume to mean advertising. 
Twopence is usually entered for paper (used, probably, for 
placards and playbills) while anything from fourpence to eight- 
pence is allowed daily for ale. 

Of course, some companies fared better than that of the 
unfortunate Mr. Jones, yet at the same time his is typical of 
many. Complaints against small audiences, with consequent 
low income, seem to have been general. In the booth of Yates 
and Shuter at Bartholemew Fair, Tom Weston played nine 


perhaps they had only dropped out temporarily. It will be noticed that 
the three shares together amount to fourpence ‚more than the total profit. 
The surplus was probably made up from the sixpence left in hand at 
Landovey. 

1) Tate Wilkinson: Memoirs. Vol. IV, p. 124. 

2) See J. Winston: Tre Theatric Tourist (1805), p. 57. 


times a day for a guinea; previously he had belonged to a 4 
company directed by a Mr. Carr, with whom his earnings 
often amounted to less than five shillings a week'). William 
Templeton thought eleven shillings for each player a magnificent 
share-out?), and Tate Wilkinson, in his early days as stroller, 
would no doubt have concurred with him. Wilkinson was never 
tired of telling how, in 1757, he visited Maidstone with the 
troop of a certain Wignall. He set out in high spirits, with 
five guineas from his mother and a flaming purple-blue coat, 
the present of Major Forbes. On the first night, (when the 
young actor took stage-fright) the receipts amounted to less 
than five pounds; gradually they went down until they were 
as low as ten shillings, and on one historic occasion, when 
The Distrest Mother was presented, all that was collected 
was “one and sixpence, and two pieces of candle”. At this 
point our hero gave up in despair, returned to London, and 
obtained an engagement at Drury Lane at a settled salary of 
fifteen shillings per week®). Mrs. Charke’s experience was 
worse even than this. She played three times a week at 
Columpton, 

“and a terrible hazard that was, for the Columpton audience never 
amounted to more than twenty shillings at the fullest house, which, 
when the charges were paid and the players, like so many hungry 
magpies, had gaped for their profits, might very possibly afford what 
they call’d a stock supper, which was generally ended in a quarrel 
by way of desert.”*) 


N En 


Imagine, then, a wretched company of seven or eight 
strollers, wandering through all weathers from place to place, 
paying one and sixpence for a tumble-down outhouse, “taking 
the town” for a shilling, and then, at the end of the evening’s 
performance, sharing out about two shillings each. Most 
companies only acted three nights in each week, or four at 
the most, the intervening days being spent in travelling from. 
one place to the next, so that a stroller's average income 


1) Memoirs of that Celebrated Comedian, and Very Singular Genius 
Thomas Weston. (London 1776.) p. 57. 

2) Op. Cit. p. 15. 

®) Memoirs. Vol. I. pp. 133—146, 


4) A Narrative of the Life of Mrs. Charlotte Charke (1755). Reprint 
of 1929. p. 161. 


| old ‚be little more than seven or eight shillings a week, 
and out of that he had to provide himself with food Sn 


clothing, and pay for lodgings if he could afford such a 
luxury. 

If he was fortunate one of these ordinary itinerants might 
find his way into a rather more important touring company 
which played in the theatres of the larger towns. In that case 
he might receive a definite salary, anl a better one than he 
could ever expect from a smaller troop; but even then the 


 income and the engagement were both very uncertain. At the 


age of sixteen John Edwin was engaged as a low comedian 
at Manchester at a guinea a week. From there he went to 
Smock Alley theatre in Dublin at an increased salary of thirty 
shillings, but, he ruefully tells us, he “often experienced the 
humiliation of non-payment”!). The same theatre, in 1782, 
paid Mrs. Inchbald a weekly salary of two pounds. At first 
she boarded and lodged for one pound two and nine pence 
per week, and left herself seventeen and threepence for sundry 
expenses, but she soon found that her salary was so irregular 
that she was often unable to make the payments, and so she 
took rooms, without board, at nine and nine pence, so that 
she could economise on her food if necessary 2). 

These, let us remember, were people of some standing 
in the theatrical world, to whom a manager would show a 
little more consideration than to the ordinary actor, since they 
would probably make a material difference to his revenue. We 
can imagine, then, how the latter class were treated. Un- 
scrupulous and overbearing managers, if they did not withold 
salaries altogether, would break contracts without the least 
compunction, and make a reduction all round in order to put 
a few pounds more into their own pockets. If houses were 
sparse, it was the actors, as likely as not, that suffered, not 
the master, and if they ventured to protest they were straight 
way discharged. Thus were they in that unenviable position 
between the devil and the deep sea. A certain Laurence 
Sidney writes in the Zuropean Magazine for September 1792 


1) The Eccentricities of John Edwin, Comedian, Arranged and 
Digested by Anthony Pasquin Esq. (1791). p. 25. 
2) Memoirs of Mrs. Inchbald, Edited by James Boaden. 2 vols 


(1833). Vol. I, p. 170. 


J. Hoops, Englische Studien. 66. r. 3 


of the hardships of some of these provincial ee Sam 
certain is their income, he declares, that it is no uncommon ' 


thing for them to be compelled to go to the parish for u f 


in a :slack season. Illness or accident are their great bugbears, 


for, since no company carries a single man more than is 


absolutely necessary, any vacancies must be immediately filled, 
and the sick person loses his means of livlihood. He himself id 
forfeited his place in a troop through being confined with a 
broken leg. Since his recovery he had applied to several other 
companies, but he had been refused by all. 

Under these circumstances it is no wonder that “a player’s 
sixpence did not equal a townsman’s groat”. Only too fre- 
quently the strollers left a village, in debt to all the chief 
tradesmen. The innkeepers; who lodged them and supplied 
them with drink, were the chief sufferers, though their position 
was a little more secure on this scorethan wasthat ofothers, since 
they cöuld seize what little property their guests had brought 
with them, and place them under restraint until the debt was 
paid. Sometimes they even imprisoned them, an experience which 
befell Templeton in the course of his journeyings through the 
north of England!); but usually the actors, who came up 
against the difficulty almost every day of their lives, were 
cunning enough to outwit any but a very wily landlord. To 
avoid paying for his lodgings at Bath, the renowned Tony 
Aston deserted his company there, decamped with all his 
costumes and accessories (the greater part of which did not 
belong to him), and joined another at Bartholemew Fair. On 
another occasion the same celebrated character, being in debt 
to the innkeeper with whom he was staying, raised an ad- 
ditional loan from him on the security of his wardrobe. He 
exhibited many expensive-looking costumes which the landlord 
valued at almost double the amount of the loan; but when 
Tony had departed, and the trunk which he had left behind 
him was opened, instead of the expected costumes it was found 
to contain only “cabbage-stalks, bricks and stones, cloathed in 
rags to prevent moving”. Holcroft found himself in the same 
predicament while playing at Glasgow, but he had not Tony’s 
ingenuity to extricate himself, and all his property was seized 


1) Op. Cit. Vol. I, p. 223 224, 
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by his hE But ee the ee and most audacious 
of all devices was that employed by Mrs. Charke and the 


company with which she travelled, in a town a short way 
out of London. Being in debt to the land-lord of an inn in 


2 the capital, and having no prospect of ever collecting sufficient 


Bi. 


money to pay him, she persuaded her manager to decamp by 

night and carry away all their property. To give their next 
victim an impression of prosperity, importance and substance 
‚they carried with them several large, empty boxes. By their 


new landlord they were treated right royally, but when the 


“ 


fe 


end of the first week came, and they were unable to defray 
their bills, he assummed a far different manner, and ended by 
turning them out, declaring at the same time that he would 
have his money if he had to pursue them to the ends of the 
earth to get it. Then it was that Mrs. Charke hit upon the 
expedient which saved them all. She proposed to the landlord 
that he should use his influence to sell tickets for their show, 
and that he should have a good commission on the sales. He 
agreed, and, the authoress tells us, 

“he soon dispersed a sufficient number of tickets to defray all charges, 
with many acknowledgements to me for the hint; and that I might 
not run the hazard of losing the reputation I had gain’d, I set off 
the day after, well knowing that a second misfortune of this nature 
would not have so happy an end.”') 

Others were less fortunate. Tom Weston, ever renowned 
for his honesty, actually sold practically all his clothes to pay 
his debts, until he and a companion were reduced to one 
shirt apiece. 

“Tom... made away with almost all he had,” his anonymous 
biographer tells us. “One of the performers with whom he lay was 
in just the same dilemma; they were each of them reduced to a shirt 
apiece, which they were some time conjuring how they should get 
washed; at length they ventured to send them, and went a whole 
day without dne, having only a handkerchief tied about their necks.”?) 

Yet in spite of their reputation for dishonesty and poverty, 
the strollers seem always to have been encouraged by the 
innkeepers, who looked forward as much as anybody to the 
time when they would come again. 


1) Charlotte Charke: Op. Cit. pp. 105—107. 


2) Memoirs of Thomas Weston (London 1776). ee 
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a As for the organisation of these companies, he practice 
= of paying the actors a settled salary had not yet beeome 
general, mainly, it must be supposed, because a manager could 
never be sure of a steady income himself. Towards the end 
of the century, it is true, the manager became an increasingly 
important person, and could tyrannise over his subordinates, 
but in most companies, as in that of Mr. Jones, all the actors 
were regarded as shareholders in a concern of which the 
manager was the sole director, and each shared in the receipts 
or the deficit according to his standing (not, as will appear 
later, according to the importance of the part which he played). 
In his Memoirs of Macklin, Kirkland quotes thus from one of 
the actor’s letters, dated May 18, 1771, in which he describes 
the organisation of a band of strollers. 

“The constitution of these strolling companies is that one man 
generally finds the cloathes and scenes, for which he has four shares 
of the profits. Every performer is a sharer. The number of per- 
formers about sixteen or eighteen. The person who provides the 
cloaths and scenes is deemed the master of the company, who makes 
all contracts for rent etc., and is responsible for all expenses and 
contingencies of every kind incidental to the undertaking.”') 

That Macklin’s description was true of the generality of 
these troops, and not peculiar to the one which he then knew, 
is plain from the assertion a few years later of a certain 
“Petronius Arbiter”, author of the Memoirs of the Countess 
of Derby. Having had .occasion to refer to strolling companies, 
he proceeds to enlighten his reader further upon them.‘ 

“There are generally,” he writes, “in each of them, including the 
manager, sixteen persons. The profits are divided into twenty shares 
of which the manager, for scenery, wardrobe etc., takes four, and one 
as performer. Of the remaining fifteen shares each member takes 
one; and it is to be observed that every actor takes an equal share, 
whether he performs first, second, or third rate parts. Thus Macbeth 
and the murderers, Hamlet and the sentinel, Lear and one of his 
knights, all take an equal distribution of the shares”). 

What exactly was the position of those who were left 
over if the cast of a play did not run to sixteen characters, 
he does not say. The records of Jones’ company, a much 


') J. Kirkland: Memoirs of Macklin (1799). Vol. II, p. 35. 
?) Memoirs of the Present Countess of Derby, Including Anecdotes 
of Several Distinguished Persons, by Petronius Arbiter Esq. (1797). p. 9 (n). 


4 ne affair, se that only those who all performed zn 
" participated in the nightly share-out, but this method must 


have fallen rather hard upon those ei were excluded for no 
reason of their own. Perhaps the difficulty was partly obviated 
by the constant change of programme, which would allow of 
an all-round participation in the distribution of profits, with a 


rota, more on less regular, for free evenings. Most players, 


no doubt, would have preferred a definite salary, and in some 
cases, if er knew their manager and were persistent enough 


in their requests, they were allowed one instead of the usual 


share. A certain Mr. Case, for instance, who at one time 
strolled with Templeton, objected to those who played minor 
parts sharing equally with himself, and to finish the argument 
he was awarded a settled sum of money per week!). The 
manager, probably, saw that it was not too great, but at least 
it satisfied the protesting actor. When Sylvester Daggerwood, 
a raw recruit to the profession, made a like request he was 
less successful. He was appointed to take Aimwell in 7%e 
Beaux’ Stratagem, and regarding this as a part of some con- 
sequence, ventured to enquire of Mr. Grasp, the manager, what 
his salary would be. 

“Salary!” quoth Grasp, “Salary indeed!” Sir, let me tell you 
mine’s not a paltry salary scheme; mine’s a sharing company, Sir” 
— raising his voice. “And if you succeed and please me, — yes, 
Tll allow you half a share.. That’s all you can expect at present, 
and you may think yourself very well off, and should thank me for 
my liberality” 2). 

It was, indeed, no uncommon thing for young recruits, 
and even for older hands, to be treated in this niggardly and 
overbearing manner. Complaints against thetyranny of managers 
are abundant, so abundant, in fact, that one is inclined to 
imagine that all masters of companies must have been monsters, 
who browbeat their unfortunate subordinates and made money 
out of their necessity. Mrs. Charke actually states in one part 
of her autobiography that the generality of managers always 
contrive, like Bombardinion®), that they shall eat, 


1) The Strolling Player, or the Life and Adventures of William 
Templeton. 3 vols (1802). Vol. II, p. 52. 

2) Op. Cit. p. 112. 

3) The general of Henry Carey’s burlesque tragedy Chrononhoton- 
thologos (1734). 


“Thor all Au ARE starve” ? apa 


But the same writer assures us that there were some honest E 


managers, and she was not the one to give undue praise to 
any but herself. Still, the temptation to dishonesty must have 
been very great, and a large number succumbed. Not only did 
they oppress their players, but often they deliberately cheated 
them of their shares, a form of petty crime which Ryley de- 
clares was very frequent indeed!). Parker, the author of A Vzew 
of Society and Manners avers that in the case of a company 
which he knew at Gosport, the manager, who had formerly 
been a coal-merchant, actually kept two account books, one 
of which was for his own use, and the other, a “faked” one 
which he showed to his fellow shareholders?), for by the 
unwritten laws of the strolling fraternity every member of a 
company had a right to inspect the book whenever he wished. 
Tom Weston tells some interesting and illuminating stories of 
this side of the business. As a youth he had run away from 
sea and joined a company managed by a certain Oliver Carr, 
and later by his wife, who succeeded him upon his death. 
Never did Weston’s earnings amount to more than five shillings 
a week, and many of his companions were in a position almost 
as bad, Now at most of their performances, as it happened, 
the houses had not been too poor, so Tom, suspecting that all 
was not as it should be and that they were not getting their 
fair share of the profits, demanded to see the accounts. The 
manager, it appears, had never foreseen this, and therefore 
had not troubled to keep a second book; so, of course, he 
had to refuse the request. Thereupon Tom took the bold 
course of organising a strike, perhaps the first on record 
amongst strollers. But those who had promised to stand by 
him proved disloyal, and the upshot was that he was discharged 
from the company. He joined another in which “the manager 
was honest, indeed, for there was nothing to cheat the com- 
pany of”®). This looked at first like being an ugly affair for 
Carr, and it was lucky that it ended as it did, for his under- 


!) The Itinerant, or The Memoirs of an Actor, by S. W. Ryley. 

?) A View of Society and Manners in High and Low Life. In 
which is Comprised a History of the Stage Itinerant. By G. Parker. 
2 vols (1781). p. 53. 


8) Memoirs of Thomas Weston (1776), p. 19. 
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Be. lings must have been driven to extremity indeed even to think 


of striking. It might not have passed off so smoothly. At 
Bewdley, according to Anthony Pasquin!), one manager who 


had cheated the company in this way brought things to such 
a pass that he stood in mortal terror of his actors, and hid 
the dagger and poison bowl for fear that they should make 


‚an attempt upon his life. 


Parker’s coal merchant who had turned stroller, and with 


the little money that he had, had set up as master ofa com- 


pany, was no exception or uncommon type. Few of these 
manager had any education, and few could boast of even a 
rudimentary knowledge of the drama. The same author who 
knew the one-time coal merchant affirms that on going to 
seek an engagement with a troop at Namptwich he was sur- 
prised to find the master of the company in earnest dispute 
with the overseer of the poor, and with infinite delight he 
listened to the debate of these two wiseacres, each of whom 
looked upon the other as an ignorant fool. 

“The Manager and the Overseer were in hot dispute about 
Milton, the latter contending that Milton was the author of the 
tragedy of Hamlet, and the former strenuously asserting that Milton 
never wrote anything in his life but the masque of Comus and 
Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard”?). 

And this was the type of person who presumed to dictate 
to people who had frequently a far better education than 
himself. In fact, the manager was, in his own way, a petty 
autocrat, and usually the more ignorant he was, the more 
autocratic would he prove. He made ridiculous and almost 
impossible demands upon his actors, and as for novices applying 
to him, he seemed to think it his duty to tyrannise over them 
and discourage them as much as he could. Ryley set out in 
search of an engagement in high spirits, but they were very 
soon damped by the ridiculous demands of managers. 

“One gentleman,” he writes, “would engage me for the first 
line of low comedy, provided I could dance between the acts and 
play Harlequin. Another gave his companies small certainties of 
nine shillings and a half-guinea per week, according to their merits. 
A third played all the leading parts himself, but had no objection 


1) The Eccentricities of John Edwin (1791). p. 190. 
2) G. Parker. Op. Cit. Vol. I, p. 47. 
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to give me a share in the business, provided I could occasionally 
assist in the orchestra. The fourth would allow me a share, with a 

- shilling per night extraordinary if I would, when leisure served, take 

the prompt book, receive the checks, and help to distribute the bills”*), 

Ryley’s experience was quite typical of that of many 
another stroller. John Edwin wasonce refused admission into a 
company because he could not play Hamlet and Jobson on the 
same night! ; 

In what kind of a theatre did these strollers act their 
plays? Well, the “greater strollers”, such as those led by 
the Wandering Patentee, Tate Wilkinson, usually managed to 
rent a proper playhouse?); but the lesser companies could rarely 
afford this. And besides, many of the towns and villages to 
which they travelled had no theatre that they could have 
hired if they had wanted it. Some, who were a little more 
flourishing than the rest, carried a portable tent or booth with 
them, which they pitched in a field for a very small sum, or 
on a piece of common land without any charge at all. So much 
insistence has been placed by writers upon the representation 
in out-houses and inns, that the moveable canvas theatre has 
been almost overlooked. Yet there is ample testimony that it 
was frequently to be seen. Winston, the author of Ze Theatric 
Tourist, tells us of some early strollers at Brighton that “Their 
theatre is of canvas, strained upon hoisted poles, which, when 
taken down, is easily portable by hand”®), Prior to 1735 a 
company performed at Newcastle and Edinburgh in a tent, 
for admission to which the prices were one shilling and two 
shillings®); and it will be recalled that the strolling player 
of Goldsmith’s essay relers to his acting in a booth. Some- 
times, too, a large room in an inn served as a theatre. Thus 
about 1748 a company under a certain Dymer performed in 
an inn at Chichester and attracted fair audiences. But more 
frequently the playhouse was no more than a dilapidated barn 
or similar out-house, a sorry apology for what it was meant 


1) Ryley: Op. Cit. 

2) For information on the provincial theatres at this time, see the 
present writer’s Notes on English Provincial Playhouses in the Eighteenth 
Century, in Notes and Queries, February 28, March 7, & March 14, 1931. 
Additional matter will also be found in the issue of-March 28, 

2)70P. Ci. p. 19. 

4) Ibid. p. 44, 


Parker acted in Norfolk was “a Hort wreck of a barn, with 


a few bits of candle stuck in clay to light the dismal hole” N), 
An Eptogue at the End of the Season for a Company oy 
Sirollers in a Barn, Spoken by a Young Actress in a Russet 


Gown, published in the London Magazine for 1773°), throws 
considerable light both on the strollers themselves and on 


their method of fitting up their improvised playhouse. It 


appears that troops of itinerant actors were frequently 
hired by farmers for the celebration which followed the 
gathering-in of the harvest. This particular company had 
been so employed, and the manager had used his ingenuity 
to make their barn resemble a real theatre as nearly 
as possible. Two galleries had actually been erected. The 
upper gallery consisted of a wagon-body supported on ropes 
from the beams of the roof, and was reached by a ladder; the front 
gallery was a similar waggon-body elevated on a pile of straw 
at the back of the building, the floor of which served as the 
pit®). Whether the performance took place on the floor, or 
whether there was an elevated stage does not appear from 
the details mentioned, but, since such trouble had been taken 
about the galleries, it is not improbable that a platform might 
also have been built at the opposite end of the barn. In- 
cidentally also we learn that the strollers often kidnapped 
young children, and brought them up to the profession. 

If all the country theatres had been as commodious as this, 
there would not have been much cause for complaint, but 
most, unfortunately, were very different. Several references 
have already been made to the wretchedness of these buildings, 
and many more could be accumulated. Templeton once joined 
a troop at Portsmouth, which he took for a reputable company 
of fair standing. On his arrival in the town he asked a native 
the way to the playhouse. 


1) Parker: View of Society and Manners. Vol. I, p. 49. 

2) Vol. XLIV, p. 458, 

8) These details are gathered from footnotes to the epilogue. Similar 
improvisations were employed at a show by an itinerant company which 
the present writer witnessed in a village in the south of England a few 
years ago. The performance took place in the local market hall, and the 
“aristocracy” ofthe place wereaccommodated with “boxes” in the sheep-pens. 


2 en Be Se ling Actr in the een Century gr 4 er 


jr 7 to represent. At EA HoAte in 1789 Dibain played “in a very 
' large barn, ‚adjoining the stables”, while the theatre where 


«Wounds! #1 said he; “Isuppose ye mean > vagrom a Bea 


On my answering yes, he directed me to a field at the farther 


end of the town, where stood the humble temple of Thespis. I found 
it wretched beyond description, having very lately been a cowshed. 
The roof in many parts was broken in, and the audience consequently 
exposed to the air”?). 

Complaints of the inadequacy of the accommodation of 
these make-shift playhouses, and the lack of any proper tiring 
rooms, in fact of the absolute unsuitability of the whole place, 
are very frequent. It is in this strain that William Dunlop 
in his Memoirs of George Frederick Cooke writes of his own 
experience of playing in an inn. 

“We dressed, male and female, in one room; the dressing room 
was at the audience end of the house, and we had to pass through 


‚them to reach the stage, which was no higher than the floor, the 


whole being a large room in a public house” ?). 


As can well be imagined, accidents often occurred. A 
storm or a strong wind might easily blow part of the building 
down; frequently a barn full of people would catch fire through 
the carelessness of one of the actors or through a draught’s 
blowing: some straw amongst the candles; and in 1736, while 
a performance was in progress at the County Hall, Notting- 
ham, the gallery fell and injured many of the audience. Yet, 
wretched as these improvised playhouses were, they sometimes 
became the genesis of a.real theatre. The theatre at Andover 
evolved from a large thatched barn which, originally used by 
strollers and amateurs, was at length leased by an enterprising 
and optimistic manager at an annual rental of ten pounds®). 
The playhouse which stood at Sheerness in the early years 
of the last century came into existence in much the same way, 
while Goodman’s Fields Theatre in Whitechapel, the scene of 
the debut of David Garrick in 1741, was formerly an old 
workshop ®). 

In our examination of the accounts of Mr. Jones we have 
seen how that gentleman “took the town” at a shilling a day. 


1) Op. Cit. Vol. III, p. 17. 
2) Op. Cit. Vol. I, p. 24. 
8) J. Winston: The Theatric Tourist (1805), p. 8. 


*) On this subject see the present writer’s article Goodman’s Fields 
Theatre in The Modern Language Review for October, 1930. 
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In the days of the mystery and the morality plays advertising 


was done by a kind of herald, who preceded the actors in the 


towns, and cried out the programme aloud, making as much 
noise as he could to attract attention. The eighteenth century 
strolling company advertised in much the same way. One of 


the players, or perhaps a man from the town, hired for the 


purpose, would parade the streets with a drum, shouting 
details of the forthcoming entertainment, and giving away a 
few bills to anyone who asked. When every bill had to be 


“ laboriously copied by hand it was impossible to distribute them 


to all and sundry. It was for this that Mr. Jones paid a shilling, 
and it was probably to this also that Ryley’s manager referred 
when he offered the young applicant an extra shilling a night 
if he would “help to distribute the bills”. Some companies 
considered the method vulgar, and to show their superiority 
boasted of the fact that they used no drum to attract custom 
to their shows. At Grantham Sylvester Daggerwood’s com- 
pany attempted to do without “the vulgar drum”, but they 
found that without it they could not attract notice, so, with 
smarting dignity, they were forced to resort to it again, and, 
says the author of the memoirs, “the practice is, I believe, 
continued to this day”!) (i.e. 1806). But besides this, it was 
usual, so Templeton declares, for the manager to wait per- 
sonally with handbills on the best families of the town and 
solicit their patronage?). In all probability he waited also on 
the inn-keepers of the place, who, for a small consideration, 
could broadcast the news of the performance fairly easily. By 
these means a thorough advertising campaign was carried on 
in every town visited, and if houses were thin it was certainly 
due to no lack of publicity. 

Some companies had regular and recognised “rounds” or 
circuits which they followed every year, and thus became 
well known to the townsfolk, who looked forward to their 
coming with eager anticipation. Such was the case with the 
company of Mr. Oliver Carr, which Tom Weston declares, 
“was known to all the playwrights for many years. It had 
made lines of circumvallation around London, and had pitched 
its tent at every town, village and hamlet within twenty miles 


1) Op. Cit. Vol. D, p. 151. 
2) W. Templeton: Op. Cit. Vol. II, p. 56. 
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about this metropolis” ). Düring the years 1762-1768 a bi 
Mr. William Smith conducted a circuit which took in Margate, 


Canterbury, Dover, Deal, Maidstone, Faversham and Rochester 2 


while in the 70’s of the century Tate Wilkinson made an 
annual round of York, Leeds, Wakefield, Pontefract and Don- 
caster, paying a visit to smaller, intermediate towns such as 
Tadcaster when circumstances would permit. Many troops, 
however, merely strolled around the country in a haphazard 
fashion, carefully avoiding towns which they had previously 
visited dnd left in debt, for they simply dared not return for 
fear of arrest. Uhehviible journeyings they were, too. Some- 
times they would have to travel a hundred miles or more between 
one place of performance and the next, only to find when they 
got there that another company had forestalled them, or that 
a puritanical magistrate would not allow them to play. Oc- 
casionally on long journeys like this they were allowed to 
ride part of the way, and in that case the usual allowance for 
travelling expenses appears to have been a guinea for each 
hundred miles®), little enough when one considers the charges 
for coach-fares then. But more often than not the whole journey 
had to be done on foot. Parker walked from Bawtry to Don- 
caster, and on his arrival was forced to sell his neck-cloth for 
two shillings to buy food*). John Edwin trudged from Dublin 
to Waterford, a distance of ninety miles, only to find his 
company gone no-one knew whither. Mrs. Charke tells how 
she “set out from London for Dartford at three o’clock in the 
afternoon on foot, in a dreadfull Show’r of rain, and reached 
the town by eight in the evening”5). Unfortunately she con- 
tracted a cold from exposure to the weather, with the result 
that for several days she was unable to act, and was dis- 
charged with half acrown. Thereupon she took to the road again 
and walked to Gravesend, where she obtained an engagement 
which brought her in an average of a guinea per week. 
Tate Wilkinson was in a position to hire waggons to 
convey his pröperties and costumes hurriediy from Doncaster 


1) T. Weston: Op. Ciz., p. 12. 
#) Winston: The Theatric Tourist, p. 11. 


°) G. Parker: A View of Society and Manners (1781). Vol. I, p. 31. 
#) Ibid. Vol. I, p. 168. 


5) Op. Cit., p. 108. 
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24 Sheffield. The majority 48 Re had to Ar this 
upon their backs; but this presented no great obstacle, for the 
few that they possesed packed into a very small space. John 
Edwin enumerates the following list of properties which he 
found in the room of a provincial actress in Ireland; 


A Library, or bundle of plays, 

A Tin coronet 

A black velvet visor, almost brown with service. 
Three worsted feathers 

A foil ring, set to imitate diamonds. 

A Necklace and ear-rings ditto. 

A point apron 

An old hoop that had been worn by Mrs. Cibber. 
A braid for young characters. 

A pair of red velvet shoes for queens. 

A chip hat for shepherdesses 


- A cambrick handkerchief for tragedies, marked S. H. 
A needle book made of brocaded silk edged with silver. 


A large Bristol stone buckle for a Cestus 
Pearl powder 

A portrait of Fanny Hill, burnt at the bottom. 
A lump of rose pink. 

Three false teeth and a stomacher. 

Some bear’s grease in a wafer box 

A quantity of black pins. 

Court plaister for patches 

Some lightning and rain in a brown paper bag. 
Two false rumps. F. 

A miniature picture of a gentleman in a red Coat. 


Anda broken French fan, illuminated with the story of Cleopatra 
falling down the Cydnos to greet Anthony). 
The list is not a long one, nor does it include anything 
very elaborate: yet the lady to whom it relates was no mere 
vagrant, but an actress in an Irish compäny of good standing, 
which could afford to hire theatres for its shows. Considerable 
light is thrown upon the kind of properties used by these 
greater strollers, and the cost of them, by the bill presented 
to John Edwin by the prompter at the Liverpool theatre on 
a benefit night. On these occasions it was customary for the 
prompter to provide all accessories, and then charge them up 


1) The Eccentricities of John Edwin. p. 54—55. 


b ‚ - / Lie 4 
to the company. His bill is reproduced here, 
spelling unaltered. 
| -ProperteBill. - 

Hamlet — Interlewd — and Pantomime. 4 


Skull and bones. . .- . - - BE .1s 04 
Geting fore mades of honner . .. . . . 4—0 
Geting too cortyels . - - =. v0... 2—0 
Paper for rufsdo -. - -..... v0... 2 
Geting fore men to cary cofin. ... . - 4—0 
To a neddy for epilog')..».-.....- 1—0 
Blader for.scalpın. SAH EEE 0=2 
Going on myself to be scalp. ... . » - 2—6 
Soft 'pummattim 4.2 7 2 0—2 
Trakle and water for wine at banquit. . 1!/a 
Three white sheets for gosts ..... 0—6 
Sieepin Dutey .. .. - .. Amer. 8 1—0 
Geting a child for ditto. . -» - .»....» 1—0 
Beefe stakes for Prince Anymabow. ..1—4 
Gin’tor HH EEE IETL IRB 0—3 
#2 0—19— 21a 


Here again we are dealing with a fairly prosperous com- 
pany; to have paid nearly a pound for small accessories such 
as these would have broken any smaller troop. Far from 
being able to indulge in these extras, they frequently could 
not muster sufficient clothes to dress all their characters, with 
the result that two players had to contrive to share the same 
costume and ladies had to appear upon the stage without certain 
necessary garments. Petronius Arbiter, 


“being once behind the scenes of a theatre erected in a barn, and 
observing a gentleman decked in a very gaudy suit without any 
stockings, enquired whether the part he was going to perform 
required his legs to be naked; and was informed that the gentleman’s 
wife was then on, using the stockings, and that as he did not appear 
at the same time with her (he only appearing once in the course of 


the play) he was waiting till she took them off, in order to his putting 
them on”?). 


!) Epilogues were sometimes spoken by one of the principal characters 
riding on a donkey,. Thus at Goodman’s Fields on February 20, 1730. 
The Constant Couple was given, “with an epilogue by Mr. Morgan riding 
on an ass”, 


?) Memoirs of the Present Couniess of Derby (1797), p. 6, note, 


ER ir! an 


_ While playing at re El, ve Charke noticed that 


4 Fi certain lady in the company had the habit of bending 


forward all the time she was upon the stage. Her friends 


conjectured that she must be in pain from some cause, “but 


presently the royal Dame was oblig’d to descend ER the 
stage into the Dressing room, and made a discovery, by the 
 tossing up of her hoop, of a pair of naked legs”. 


If the wardrobe of the average strolling company was 


thus small, its repertoire was often smaller. Holcroft tells in 
his Memoirs of the Scottish company, run by a certain Mills, 


which played nothing but 7T%e Gentle Shepherd for several 
years, and that without either scenery or music! Mills, 
however, was fortunate enough to have a large family, and 
as his children grew up he was able to remedy the short- 
comings,. One became a scene painter, the others musicians, 
and as they all married actors, in time the repertoire was ex- 
tended. Then Mills died. The properties and the entire com- 
pany were bought by Buck of Penrith, and by him let out to 
Booth who, by the time Holcroft and Mrs. Inchbald joined, 
had raised it to considerable eminence in the north of Eng- 
land!). The renowned Jo Haynes had “but a small stock of 
plays, and these so often acted that no-one would come to 
see ’em”, but he surmounted the difficulty by advertising 7%e 
Merry Wives of Windsor, and then giving the usual pro- 
gramme?). For the most part the strollers relied on tried 
favourites. The stock repertoire of Jones’ company appears to 
have been Hamlet, The Beaux Stratagem, The Spanish Friar, 
The Honest Yorkshireman, and The Parting Lovers. With. 
other troops Jane Shore, Richard III, The London Merchant 
and Chrononhotonthologos were also frequently acted. Some 
of the larger companies, however, like the modern touring 
company, often brought the latest London successes into the 
provinces. The means by which they were able to do this is 
revealed by Wilkinson, who was himself, probably, not alto- 
gether innocent of these underhand practices, especially as he 
had an irreconcilable quarrel with Garrick and the managers 


1) The Life of Thomas Holcroft, written by Himself, Edited by 
E. Colhy (1925). Vok. I, pp. 169—170. 
2) The Life of That Famous Comedian, Jo Haynes (1701). pp. 43—45. 
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in the capital. A Mr. Harris of London, he states in 


» v 


- 15 ARENA a 
Wandering Patentee‘), acted as an agent, or pirate, to smuggle m 


copies of the latest successful plays to companies acting in 


the provinces, and by that means Dublin, Bath and Norwich 


were all able to see Mrs. Inchbald’s Suck Things Are while 
it was still runnigg in London. 
If we refer once again to the records of Jones’ company, 


we shall see that six people played The Beaur’ Stratagem, 


and five TAe Spanish Friar. As the dramatis personae of 
both plays run to considerably more than this, some difficulty 
must have been experienced in filling all the röles, but this 
was one of the trials inseparable from the life of a stroller. 


‚Most of these itinerant companies, in fact, seem to have 


suffered from a lack of players as much as from a lack of 
costumes or of new pieces. Frequently one person played two 
parts, a device known amongst the profession as “doubling”, 
and oftentimes, it is to be feared, quadrupling also took place. 
Doubling seems to have been the ruling principle of the 
company into which Ryley first entered. The anonymous author 
of the tract Drury Lane Playhouse Broke Open (1748), however, 
avers that a company might think itself lucky if it had to 
adopt no more extreme measures than this. 

“IT have seen a play”, he writes, “acted in the country by 
strollers, where, from a scarcity of players one of the dramatis per- 
sonnae has been oblig’d to act his own part and read the others 
concerned with him in the same scene” ?). 

At first sight this may seem some what exaggerated, but 
the truth of it is borne out by Templeton’s declaration to the 
effect that 


“It is no novelty for the same person to perform two or even 
three characters in the same piece, proceeding from the scarcity of 
performers, while the principal actors have perhaps five or six parts 
assigned to them for each successive night. How, then, can they 
find time to digest the author’s text, or dwell upon his beauties? 
It is a Herculean task barely to walk thro’ the evening’s bustle 
without stumbling upon a sentence which, spite of their attempts to 
forget, will obtrude upon their memories. The baneful effects of 


1) Vol, III, p. 33, 


2) Drury Lane Playhouse Broke Open. A Letter to Mr. Garrick 
(1748, p. 21). 


when, alas! a draught of tablebeer, with bread and cheese, is the 
highest luxury, they perhaps have known. Yet there are some who, 
from a happy gift of nature and strength of retentive faculties, 
‚surmount these obstacles, and blaze out in the full force of trans- 


 cendent merit”), 


Every stroller was expected by his manager to be able to 
play a large number of characters, and to have them all at 


his fingers’ ends so that he could act them at a moment’s notice, : 


if necessary, with little or no rehearsal. The British Museum 
manuscript account-book mentioned at an earlier stage of this 
study, is prefaced by a. “list of parts played by Mr. Morrison 
in Mr. Jones’ company”, and the number and the diversity of 
these parts is truly wonderful. Well over twenty characters 
are set down, ranging from high tragic heroes, to mere 
farcical buffoons, and in all of these Mr. Morrison was sup- 
posed to be expert. The actor Wrag boasted that he had 


. performed 


“every part of the Dramatic Personnae from the Coach Wits to 
Alexander and Marc Anthony, in above three hundred pieces. Have 
them all at my tongue’s end — a stock in trade, Sir — Tragedy, 
Comedy, History, Pastoral, Pastoral Comical, Historical Pastoral, 
Scene undividable, or Poem unlimited”). 

While John Edwin was with Heaton at Bewdley, 
“he was made, as the actors phrase it, useful and assumed all 
characters of all descriptions in tragedy, comedy, opera, farce, panto- 
mime, interlude, prelude etc., and enacted without compunction or 
shame Bajazet, Hob and Chrononhotonthologos on the same night. 
In all which he had the good fortune to equal the expectations’ of 
those drama-loving bumpkins, among whom discernment was not 
eminently notorious”?). 

When Holcroft joined Booth’s travelling company, he 


undertook 

“to perform all the old men and the principal low comedy characters; 
he was to be the music, that is, literally the sole accompaniament 
to all songs etc. on his fiddle in the orchestra; he undertook to in- 


1) W. Templeton, Op. Cit. Vol. II, pp. 142—143. 

2) Memoirs of Sylvester Daggerwood. p. 118. 

8) The Eccentricities of John Edwin (1791). p. 186. 
J. Hoops, Englische Studien. 66. r. 


% study is evidentiy erstes on N countenance, and is 
her mis-interpretted into the consequences of debauched life, 


struct the younger performers in singing and music, and to 
out all the different casts or parts in every new comedy”’); 


\ IE ae 
and even Tate Wilkinson played over twenty parts in a little 


less than a month while he was at Portsmouth in 1758. 

Altogether the lot of a stroller was not an enviable one; 
and whatever hard words might be said about the manager, 
his task was by no means easy. On him lay the responsibility 
of getting the best out of an ill-equipped and ill-qualified 
company, and to make his work more difficult, he was never sure 
of his company from one day to the next. Illness might soon 
lay a member aside, or jealousy, which Mrs. Charke assures 
us was very frequent?), might cause several players to desert. 
In a Dublin company known to Edwin, one actor left because 
he was not allowed to play the ghost in 7a»nlet, and another be- 
cause he was not given the part of a fop on the score of his 
possessing a wig and sword. Holcroft once joined a company 
in Vorkshire, but the members quarrelled amongst themselves 
and with the manager, so that in less than a month the whole 
troop had broken up, and poor Holcroft was forced to seek 
another engagement. He tramped one hundred and sixty 
miles across country to a company in Hereford, often going for 
a whole day and well into the next without food, so that when 
he arrived at his destination he was in a state of semi-collapse. 
The blame for these quarrel did not always lay on the side 
of the managers. In a bad season, one supposes, the players 
grew restive and discontented, and honest managers fell under 
suspicion because of the dishonest ones. At York in 1776 
Tate Wilkinson was actually challenged to a duel by one of 
his actors who thought that he had been treated unfairly in 
some small matter. 

Taking all these factors into consideration, one cannot 
wonder that many of the performances were exceedingly 
wretched. They were made even worse than they might have 
been, by hasty rehearsals. Writes Parker in his Vsew of Society 
and Manners, 

“The poor stroller, destitute of his talent, is constrained to un- 
dergo his multiplied changes but under multiplied difficulties. W anting 


1) Holcroft’s Memoirs. Vol. I. pp. 241—242. For this he received 
one and a half shares, 


2) Op. Cit., pp. 151—152. 
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£ u the comforts and conveniences of life, he feels the awkwardness of 


EH 


his situation. He is constrained to endure no little part of the ridi- 


culousness which arises from the manner in which itinerant actors 
are habited, and frequently from the expeditions made in which they 
are oblig’d to study their parts; it being one of the usual enquiries 
made by managers of the candidates for country engagements, how 
many lengths they can study from night to night. A length is forty two 
lines, and the interval between plays, which is usually one day, is 
what is understood by “from night to night”. Ihave known a country 
actor who studied the part of Iago in Othello from the Monday to 
the Wednesday night, on which he performed it — in what manner 
the reader may judge.” 


Complaints of the utter wretchedness of these per- 
formances are numerous, but we will cite only two. The first 
is a description of Tre bo FAusband as it was given at 
Bawtry about the middle of the century. 


“An old man whom they call’d Dicky Benson hobbled on in 
the boyish part of Squire Richard; and tho’ boots are generally 
worn as a part of the dress, and tho’ a lady thought them not un- 
necessary in the same play, yet he not only wanted them, but was 
almost shoeless. A. post-boy’s cap, which he had made a shift to 
borrow, cover’d his own grey locks, and a shabby, black coat, much 
out at elbows, made up the rest of his habit. The ladies were 
dress’d suitable to the gentlemen, only that each of them made a 
shift to mix some flour in her hair instead of powder; and that, 
small as their preparations were, they delayed the performance that 
they might be dressed. But above the rest Mr. Pritchard, a man of 
seventy years of age, in Manly, an elegant, easy young gentleman, 
attracted not only the attention but the laughter of the audience. 
He had only one shoe on, and instead of another shoe had gotten 
a piece of a hat cut by way of sole under the other, and tied over 
the foot like the Roman sock. His appearance was too ludicrous 
to excite laughter, which continued during the stay of the audience 
in too provoking a manner for human muscles to support a serious 
part. However, we were soon rid of them, for they quitted us before 
the end of the third act, and left us to share the mighty booty of 
thirty shillings among us’”"). 

The second is an extract from a letter of William Godwin 
to Mary Wollstonecraft, dated June 12, 1797, referring to a 
performance which the writer witnessed at Stoke-on-Trent. 


1) Parker: Op. Cü. Vol. I, p. 167. F2 


“The theatre was chi male 2... 0Ur Own co 
pany, consisting of nine persons, contributed one half of the audience, 
exclusive of the galleries. The illusion, the fascination of the drama 
was, as you may well suppose, altogether out of the question. It 


was the counterpart of a puppet show at a country fair, exceptthat 


at the circumstance of these persons having to deliver the sentiments 
of Sheridan and Shakespeare (The School for Scandal and 
Catherine and Petruchio) their own. coarseness and ribaldry were 
rendered fifty times more glaring and intolerable. Lady Teazle was 
by many degrees the ugliest woman I ever saw. One man took the 
two parts of Crabtree and Moses. Another, without giving himself 
the trouble to change his dress, played Careless and Sir Benjamin 
Backbite. The father of Catherine had three servants, and when 
he came to the country house of Petruchio, he had precisely the 
same three servants to attend him. The gentleman who personated 
Charles in the play was the woman'’s tailor in the farce, and volun- 
teered a boxing match with Sir Oliver Surface in the character ot 
Grumio. Snake, who was also footman general to every person in 
the play, had by some means contracted the habit of never appearing 
when he was wanted, and the universal expedient for filling up the 
intervals was for the persons on the stage to commence over again 
their two on three last speeches till he appeared”). 

Yet miserable as their shows were, and in spite of the 
widespread condemnation of them, the strollers were always 
popular with the crowd. The puritans and methodists may 
have declaimed against their immorality, and the more en- 
lightened of the audience have turned from their performances 
in disgust, but the majority of the villagers always looked 
forward to their coming; and if the word of Tony Aston is 
to be trusted, some of the more reputable were actually 
patronised by noble families and heads of colleges2). We must 
not forget, either, that many of the great players, from 
Elizabethan times onward, rose from the ranks of the strollers. 
Shakespeare himself may have strolled from Stratford to 


!) C.Kegan Paul: William Godwin, His Friends and Contemporaries 
(1876). Vol. I, p. 258. 

2) Cf. Tony Aston’s Petition etc. (1735) p. 12. “For twenty years 
past my medly, void of Immorality, Scurrility, Prophaneness, and ill 
manners, hath been admitted and appläuded throughout great Britain, 
where and when common players have been rejected; nay, I have been 


invited often into the private apartments of the Heads of Colleges, and 
Noble and Gentleman’s houses.” 


tent to start in a humble fashion. Macklin joined the 
H: rollers from the bar of an inn at the Borough, and subse- 
- quently played with them at Bristol and Hockley-in-the-Hole !). 
The young Edmund Kean first appeared as “Master Carey, 
the pupil of nature”) in a provincial theatre at the early age 
of eleven, and from that humble beginning rose to be the 
. greatest tragic actor of the early nineteenth century. But 
these were the fortunate ones. Of the vast majority who 
hoped one day to tread the London stage, most lived and died 


and considering themselves fortunate if they could earn the 
bare means of sustenance. 
Sheffield. Frederick T. Wood. 


1) See The Life of Charles Macklin, by A. E. Parry (1891). 
- 2) He was the great-grandson of Henry Carey, the author of Sally 
in Our Alley. 
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in wretched obscurity, playing to ignorant provincial audiences, 


ZUR ENTSTEHUNGSGESCHICHTE DER 
DRAMATIC IDYLS VON ROBERT BROWNING. 


Unten den bekannteren Gedichten Robert Brownings, 
die in der ersten Serie seiner Dramatic Jdyls Aufnahme ge- 
funden haben, zwischen “Ned Bratts” und “Martin Relph”, 
nimmt sein »russisches Idylle — »Ivan Ivanovitchc eine 
eigenartige, aber sehr ehrenvolle Stellung ein. Schon längst 
wurde es von der Kritik als eine der tiefsinnigsten und 
ernstesten Schöpfung der ganzen Sammlung bezeichnet. Dieses . 
Idyli wird einstimmig als ein “remarkably, picturesque, and 
technically very interesting poem”!) bezeichnet; man betont 
die Echtheit seiner „couleur local”, die Wahrhaftigkeit der 
darin dargestellten Ereignisse, So findet A. Symons zum Bei- 
spiel, daß das Milieu der Handlung nicht nur sehr malerisch, 
sondern auch sehr wahrheitsgetreu geschildert sei: “the setting 
of the story is... admirable. The vast motionless Russian 
landscape, the village life, the men and woman are vividly 
painted”?). 

E. Berdoe geht in seiner Browning Cyclopaedia sogar zu 
weit: er erklärt die Entstehung der zentralen Figur, Ivan 
Ivanovitch, damit, daß er sich auf das häufige Vorkommen 
des Namens »Ivan« in Rußland beruft, wobei er wahrschein- 
lich diese Gestalt mit derjenigen des gleichnamigen volkstüm- 
lichen Helden des russischen Märchens verwechselt®), 

Die Frage, woher Browning so gründlich mit der russi- 
schen Natur und der Lebensweise der Russen bekannt sein 
konnte, wird gewöhnlich mit dem Hinweis auf seine Reise 


ı) W, Sharp, Life of Rob. Browning. London 1890, p. 57—58. 

2) A. Symons, An introduction to the study of Browning. London 1886, 

p. 186. 
®) E. Berdoe, Browning Cyclopaedia. A guide to the study of the 

Works of R. Browning. London 1897, p. 228—229, 


ch land Vorfrühling des Tahris 1834 beantwortet, 
. die er "gemeinschaftlich mit dem russischen Generalkonsul in 
England, Benkhausen, unternahm; jedoch gehört gerade diese 


Episode aus seiner Jugendzeit zu einer der dunkelsten und 
sogar rätselhaftesten Stellen seiner Biographie. Uns ist sehr 
wenig über diese Reise Brownings, seine russischen und speziell 
Petersburger Eindrücke bekannt, die sich wahrscheinlich in 
dem Stück “Only a playergirl” widerspiegelten; desgleichen 
wissen wir nichts von seinen Begegnungen und Bekannt: 


“ schaften mit den Russen, wenn solche überhaupt stattgefunden 


haben. Die dunkle Erwähnung der Biographie eines gewissen 
Waring, eines Mitgliedes der englischen Botschaft in Peters- 
burg, — dessen Browning acht Jahre später in einem an 
Alfred Domett gerichteten Gedicht gedenkt, oder der bei- 
läufige Hinweis auf das Interesse, mit welchem der Poet die 
Hermitage — eine Bildergalerie in Petersburg — und die hier 
ausgestellten italienischen Meister!) studierte —, sagen 
jedenfalls nichts von den spezifisch russischen Eindrücken ‘des 
Poeten. Es ist jedoch anzunehmen, daß Browning während 
seines Aufenthaltes in Rußland das ihn umgebende Leben mit 
Interesse und Nutzen für sich selbst studierte. Brownings 
Briefe aus Rußland an seine Schwester, die Hauptquelle, aus 
der man die interessantesten Daten über diese seine Reise 
hätte schöpfen können, sind leider verlorengegangen; die sie 
aber gelesen haben, erinnerten sich später, daß Browning 
darin den starken Eindruck beschrieben habe, den der dicht 
verschneite Fichtenwald auf ihn gemacht, durch den er tage- 
und nächtelang mit seinen Gefährten gefahren sei®). Spuren 
dieser Eindrücke finden wir noch in dem Gedicht “A forest 
thought” 2), das vier Jahre später geschrieben wurde (1838). 
Der russische Fürst Gagarin, der Browning in Venedig be- 
gegnete, war erstaunt darüber, wie gründlich der Dichter die 
russischen Volkslieder kannte®). Das spricht unzweifelhaft 


1) Griffin, W. Hall. The Life of Robert Browning .. . Completed 
and edited by H. Ch. Minchin, London 1910, p. 62—64. 

2) Mrs. Sutherland Orr. Life and letters of R. Browning. London 
1891, p. 342. 

3) R. Browning and Alfred Domett, ed. by F. G. Kenyon, London 1906, 
p. XI—XI. 

4) Mrs. Bronson: Browning in Venice, “Century Magazine” 63, 
578—579. 
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dafür, daß Browning auch in der Folge nie aufgehört hat, 
sich für Rußland und russisches Leben zu interessieren, daer 
in Anbetracht der Kürze seines russischen Aufenthaltes da- 
selbst im Jahre 1834 (ungefähr von März bis Juni) wohl kaum 
allzuviel hatte sehen und behalten können. 

Mehr als 40 Jahre später kam Browning im August des 
Jahres 1878 nach Splügen, einem verlorenen Bergwinkel in 
den Alpen. Der Anblick der Schneegipfel, die Nähe der 
Gletscherregion, die dicht bereiften Fichten riefen in ihm die 
Erinnerung an den russischen Winter und die russischen 
Wälder wach, und er schuf sein Gedicht von der russischen 
Bäuerin und dem Dorfzimmermann!). Wenn dieser Hinweis 
auf die Stätte der ursprünglichen Arbeit an dem Gedicht 
auch einiges Licht in die Veranlassung zur assoziativen 
Arbeit seiner Einbildungskraft hineinbringt, so ist dadurch 
doch die Frage nach der Entstehung des dem Gedicht zu- 
grunde liegenden Sujets durchaus noch nicht geklärt. Wie 
und weshalb erstand in Brownings Erinnerung. die grauen- 
erregende Geschichte von der Mutter, die ihre drei Kinder 
den Wölfen zum Fraß hinwarf? Wie ging die Bearbeitung 
des in seinem Gedächtnis aufgelebten Sujets vor sich? 

Da die Kommentatoren Brownings keinerlei Daten zur 
Lösung dieser Frage haben, sind sie bereit, zuzugeben, daß 
das Sujet und das ganze russische Kolorit des Browningschen 
Idylis “Ivan Ivanovitch” jenen unmittelbaren Beobachtungen 
der russischen Natur und Lebensweise zu verdanken ist, die 
er während seiner Rußlandreise im Jahre 1834 gemacht hatte, 
und die in dem langen Zeitraum, der sie von der schöpferischen 
Gestaltung dieses Werkes trennt, nichts von ihrer Frische 
eingebüßt haben. Das ist natürlich nicht zutreffend. Wohl 
möglich, daß maüches in diesem Gedicht den unmittelbaren 
Eindrücken der Rußlandreise entspringt; daher stammen viel- 
leicht zum Beispiel sogar aus den Notizen des Reisetagebuches 
auch jene russischen Namen und Worte, mit denen das Idyli 
durchsetzt ist, und die mit solcher Sorgfalt in dem Nach- 
schlagebuch von Berdoe erklärt sind: A versz ‘eine Werst’, 
Droug ‘Freund’, Pope ‘Geistlicher’, pomeshik “Gutsbesitzer? usw. 
Es ist auch möglich, daß Browning in Rußland gelegentlich 


') E. Koeppel, Robert Browning, Berlin 1912, S. 203. 


Eeoahkungen zu oe EEG von Wölfen, die unter Dorf- 


' herden Verheerungen anrichteten und der Sehraiken der Be- 
wohner waren (vgl. P. Stolpjansky: Die Wölfe in Rußland 


vor einem halben Jahrhundert. Russ. Archiv 1907, Nr. 3), und 
daß die Schilderung des Rudels Wölfe, die seine englischen 
Kritiker in Entzücken versetzte, auf Grund einiger an Ort 
und Stelle gemachten Beobachtungen entstanden war. 


Es unterliegt jedoch nicht dem geringsten Zweifel, daß 
diese Eindrücke späterhin aus Büchern aufgefrischt und er- 
gänzt worden sind. Namentlich im ersten Teil des Idylis sind 
literarische Nachklänge deutlich zu spüren — das Ergebnis 
der aufmerksamen und fruchtbringenden Lektüre von Büchern 
über Rußland. Das Motiv der Verfolgung durch ein Rudel 
Wölfe ist ein traditionelles und sehr beliebtes gerade in aus- 
ländischen Werken aus dem russischen Leben. Es ist kenn- 
zeichnend, daß dieses Motiv in der englischen Poesie schon 
von Byron in seinem Mazeppa so glänzend bearbeitet wurde, 
und daß diese Einzelheit — die Verfolgung eines wehrlosen 
Reiters durch Wölfe — eines der wenigen Details ist, die 
Byron nicht von Voltaire, der Hauptquelle seines Gedichts, 
entlehnte!). Um so interessanter für den Nachweis der lite- 
rarischen Herkunft des Gedichts “Ivan Ivanovitch” ist 
es, daß man für den ersten Teil desselben — die Erzählung 
der Mutter — mit größter Wahrscheinlichkeit auf die ur- 
sprüngliche Quelle hinweisen kann, die Browning wohl den 
Anstoß zu seiner Schöpfung gegeben hat. 

Erinnern wir uns daran, daß der Ort der Handlung 
des Browningschen Idylls ein abgelegenes Dörflein 
Mittelrußlands ist. 

Es ist Winter. Ivan Ivanovitch, der geschickte Dorfzimmermann, 
ein blauäugiger nordischer Riese, fällt einen Baum mit einem mächtigen 
Hieb seiner Axt und behaut ihn zu einem Mast. Plötzlich ertönt Schellen- 


geläute und Pferdegetrappel. Ein Schlitten ohne Lenker nähert sich, auf 
dem Boden des Gefährtes liegt eine ohnmächtige Frau; die Bauern er- 


kennen in ihr Luscha, die Frau eines ihrer Dorfbewohner, Dimitri. Das 


Pferd schwankt und stürzt vor Erschöpfung zu Boden. Wie Luscha etwas 
zu sich kommı, erzählt sie den Herbeigelaufenen unter Weinen und 


1) Vgl. D. Engländer: Lord Byrons Mazeppa. Berlin 1897, S. 81. 
Die Popularität dieses Motivs wurde auch durch das bekannte Bild von 
Horace Vernet stark gefördert. 
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Eu \ Hause geschickt. Das brave Pferd “Droug”, kannte den Weg gut, sie 
2 hatte also nichts zu fürchten. Sie machten sich auf den Weg. Plötzlich 
a aber durchschnitt ein Ton die Luft, der einem Windstoß ähnlich war: 
... Was that — wind? 
Anyhow, Droug starts, stops, back go his ears, he snuffs, 
\ Snorts, — never such a snort! Then plunges, knows the sough’s 
Only the wind: yet, no — our breath goes up to straight! 


” Still the love sound, — less low, loud, louder, at a rate t 
There ’s no mistaking more! Shall I lean out, — look — learn j 
The truth whatever it be? Pad, pad! At last, I turn — ! 
This the regular pad of wolves in pursuit of the life in the sledge. F 


Und die unglückliche Mutter erzählt ausführlich, wie sie mit den 
blutgierigen Bestien kämpfte. Die Wölfe liefen 'reihenweise in dicht- 
gedrängtem Rudel hinter dem Schlitten her. Ihr Sohn Stepan wollte 
nicht stilliegen, hörte nicht auf ihre Ermahnungen. Er hatte vor Angst 
ganz den Kopf verloren. Vielleicht hatte sie ihn nicht stark genug fest- 
gehalten, oder hatte er sich losgerissen ... kurz, Stepan verschwand. 
Sie war mit den zwei anderen gerettet. Die Wölfe blieben etwas zurück, 
bald aber holten sie sie wieder ein. Einer von ihnen, immer derselbe, 
läuft allen voran. Wie fest sie auch ihren zweiten Sohn Terenti an sich 
drückte, wie verzweifelt sie sich auch verteidigte, nichts half: Mit Zähnen 
und Tatzen das Kind packend, entriß er es ihr. Jetzt war ihr nur noch 
der Kleinste unversehrt geblieben. »Ihn werde ich zum Manne erziehen, 
er wird seine Brüder rächen«, so dachte die Frau. Sie warf sich über 
den Körper des Kindes, deckte es mit ihrem Leibe; die Zähne des Wolfes 
zerfleischten ihr die Schultern, er biß ihr ganze Stücke bis zum Knochen 
heraus. Was sollte sie tun. Auch das Jüngste wurde ihr vom Herzen 
gerissen. In diesem Augenblick hatten sie die Kräfte verlassen .... 


Die Erzählung der Mutter ist zu Ende, aber das Thema 
des Browningschen Gedichts reift erst zur Katastrophe heran. 


Luschas Beichte ist hauptsächlich an Ivan Ivanovitch gerichtet, auf 
dessen Knien ihr Haupt ruht; seine breite Hand streicht ihr väterlich über 
das Haar. Mit stürmischer Dankbarkeit wirft sie sich ihm zu Füßen. 

. . . Solemnly 
Ivan rose, raised his axe, — for filty, as she knelt, 
Her head lay: well apart, each side, her arms hung — dealt 
Lightning — swift thunder — strong one blow — no need of more! 


So endet der erste Teil des Idylis. Im zweiten Teil ist bekanntlich 
die Szene dargestellt, wie Ivan Ivanovitch von den übrigen Dorfbewohnern 
gerichtet wird und zum Schluß seine Freisprechung. “How otherwise?” 

- antwortet er, als man es ihm mitteilt, 


Die Schlußworte des Browningschen Helden schaffen einen 
dramatischen Effekt, ähnlich dem, auf den der erste Teil An- 


- die wortreiche Beichte der Mutter in dem gänzlich unerwarteten 
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spruch erhebt, wo die ebenso kühne und rasche Antwort auf 


Axthieb besteht. Das Unerwartete dieser Katastrophe ruft 
den Eindruck von der Unwillkürlichkeit des Mordes, des 
Sühneaktes hervor, der dem Mörder gewissermaßen nicht zum 
Bewußtsein gekommen, oder wie er in der antiken Tragödie, 


' ganz ohne seinen Willen verübt worden war. Der zweite 


Teil des Werkes und insbesondere die Schlußverse scheinen 
diesen Eindruck ändern zu wollen. In der Tat Ivan Ivanovitchs 


‘fand das solchen primitiven, unmittelbaren Vollnaturen eigene 


Bewußtsein von irgendwelchen althergebrachten, angeborenen 
Grundsätzen seinen Ausdruck, denen bisweilen die schwanken- 
den und zeitweiligen Formen der offiziellen Gesetzlichkeit den 
Platz räumen müssen. 

„Wenn der Grundgedanke des Gedichts gerade darin be- 
steht, erscheint er da nicht vor allen Dingen als Antwort auf 
die komplizierte philosophische Frage, und ist da nicht sein 
»russisches Kolorit« als zufällige Gewandung anzusehen, in 
die eine vollständig selbständige und von dieser unabhängige 
philosophische Idee gekleidet ist? Womit ist nun in den Augen 
des Verfassers die Verlegung des Ortes der Handlung nach 
Rußland zu rechtfertigen, und ist die Grundidee des Werkes 
mit jenen Einzelheiten aus dem Leben der russischen Land- 
bewohner verknüpft, mit denen Browning sein Idyll so reich- 
lich ausstattet? Als teilweise Beantwortung dieser Frage 
kann die Analyse der Quellen zu diesem Idyll gelten: 
sie allein vermag nachzuweisen, welchem Kern das Werk ent- 
sprossen ist, und was den Autor veranlaßt hat, sich an die 
Bearbeitung desselben zu machen. 

Die Kommentatoren beschränken sich gewöhnlich auf den 
Hinweis, daß Browning für die Erzählung der Mutter eine 
»russische Legende« benutzt habe (Mrs. Sutherland Orr. Life 
and letters of Rob. Browning, London 1891, p. 342); E. Berdoe 
(the “Browning Cyclopaedia”, London 1897, p. 228—229) hält 
sie für eine Variante »einer jener Volkssagen von Wölfen, 
wie wir sie so oft in der Kindheit gehört haben«. Konkretere 
Hinweise geben auch weder William Sharp (Life of Rob. 
Browning, London 1890, p. 57), noch E. Koeppel (Rob. Brow- 
ning, Berlin 1912, S. 12), noch auch Griffin (a. a. O. p. 226) 
oder Frances Sim (Rob. Browning, the poet and the man, 


hichte der Dramatic Idyls von Robert Browning 59 = 


Lond. 1923, p. 33—34). Liegt aber in der Tat diesem 
eine russische Volksüberlieferung zugrunde? Es muß mit 
völliger Bestimmtheit gesagt werden, daß der erste Teil 


des Idylis — die Erzählung der Mutter — nichts mit den 


Erzählungen des russischen Volkes von Kindermördern zu tun 
hat und unabhängig von diesen geschaffen ist. 


Die Quelle, von der Browning ausgegangen ist, scheint 
mir in einer Erzählung zu liegen, die in dem Buch von 
F. Lacroix, Les mystöres de la Russie. Tableau politique 
et moral de Pempire russe. Ouvrage redige par les manuscrits 
d’un diplomate et d’ün voyageur (Paris 1845) enthalten ist. 
Dieses Buch hatte nach seinem Erscheinen einen stürmi- 
schen Erfolg und übte ohne Zweifel Einfluß auf die öffentliche 
Meinung aus. Es erlebte eine ganze Reihe von Ausgaben 
und wurde unverzüglich ins Deutsche, Spanische, schließlich 
Italienische übersetzt (Paris 1845, 3me edit. 1854; Regensburg 
1844, sic! 2. Aufl. 1848; Sevilla 1845; Prima versiöne italiana 
del. Dr. G.G., Fiume 1863; vgl. Catalogue de la section des 
Russica, St. Petersburg, 1873 t. 1, p. 689—690, N. 59—63). 
In diesem Buch nun befindet sich eine Erzählung, die nahe 
Beziehung zum Browningschen Idyll hat: 


»Man erzählt,«e schreibt Lacroix, »daß eine russische Bäuerin, die 
mit ihren drei Kindern im Winter bei strengster Kälte aus einem Nach- 
bardorf heimkehrte, von einem Rudel hungriger Wölfe überfallen wurde. 
Um der Verfolgung dieser schrecklichen Bestien zu entrinnen, hieb sie 
auf das Pferd ein, das vor den Schlitten gespannt war, und suchte, 
übrigens vergeblich, die Wölfe durch ihr Geschrei abzuschrecken. Der 
Schlitten glitt rasch über den Schnee, aber die gereizten Wölfe liefen 
ebensoschnell, und die Bäuerin sah, daß sie keine Aussichten auf Rettung 
mehr hatte. In diesem entscheidenden Augenblick wäre es wohl an- 
zunehmen gewesen, daß sie ihre Kleinen in den Schlitten legen und dem 
Pferde ein paar starke Hiebe versetzen werde, in der Hoffnung, daß dieses 
die Kinder allein nach Hause bringen werde, um dann, als gute auf- 
opfernde Mutter, sich selbst der hungrigen Meute preiszugeben. Jedoch 
nichts dergleichen geschieht. Sie läßt ihre Kinder zugrunde gehen. Sie 
wirft den Wölfen erst das eine hin und dann, als diese Beute die hung- 
rigen Bestien nur noch lüsterner macht, gibt sie auch das zweite hin. 
Schließlich muß auch das letzte noch seinen Brüdern folgen, und die 


triumphierende Mutter überschreitet wohlbehalten die Schwelle ihres ehe- 
lichen Heims.« 


»Da sieht man, was die Sklaverei aus dem Weibe, der Mutter 
machen kann,« fügt der französische Schriftsteller hinzu. »Ähnliche Fälle 
sind überall möglich, wo die mächtige Triebfeder der Sittenverderbtheit 
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 amtrhrochen auf den Verstand und das sittliche Gefühl eines Volkes Kr or 
"  einwirkte!), ä 

E, Die Ähnlichkeit Fer Erzählung mit der Erzählung der a 
- Mutter bei Browning ist so eklatant, daß sie den Gedanken * 

nahelegt, daß es das Buch Lacroix’ war, das Browning zur i 
"Schöpfung seines dramatischen Idylis veranlaßte. Die beiden u 
' Erzählungen gleichen einander bis in die kleinsten Einzel- Fi 
heiten: bei Lacroix und auch bei Browning versuchen die \ z 
Frauen erst den sie verfolgenden blutlechzenden Tieren zu 3 4 
entgehen. Beide haben drei Kinder, die eins nach dem andern SE 
im hungrigen Wolfsrachen verschwinden usw. Lacroix teilt 
nicht mit, woher er seine Erzählung genommen; in den Büchern, 
die der französische Publizist unzweifelhaft zu seinem Aufsatz 
benutzt hat, ist, soviel ich weiß, diese Erzählung nicht ent- 
halten und fehlt auch in einer Reihe anderer ausländischer 
Werke über Rußland. Auch in der russischen Literatur habe 
ich keine Varianten angetroffen. Sehr möglich, daß Lacroix 
sie selbst erfunden hat, um eine der Thesen seines Buches zu 
illustrieren. 

Daß Browning das Buch Lacroix’ gekannt hat, erscheint 
als sehr wahrscheinlich, wenn wir auch über keinerlei An- 
gaben verfügen, die eine kategorische Behauptung in dieser 
Hinsicht unterstützen würden. Dafür spricht einerseits die 
Popularität des Buches, das sehr viele Ausgaben und Über- 
setzungen erlebte, andererseits die Belesenheit Brownings, 
gerade was die französische Literatur betrifft, die er mit Eifer 
und Aufmerksamkeit verfolgte, und die auch zweifellos auf 
sein Schaffen einen starken Einfluß ausgeübt hat?). Für das 
Buch von Lacroix mochte Browning sich während seiner mehr- 
maligen Anwesenheit in Paris interessiert haben, einer seiner 
Pariser Freunde, wie Ripert-Monclair oder Joseph Milsand?®), 
mochten es ihm vielleicht empfohlen haben; auch mag er es 
schließlich vielleicht in der italienischen Übersetzung gelesen 
haben (1863). 


nn 


1) Lacroix: Les mysteres de la Russie, Paris 1845. p.p. 523—524. 
Der Erzählung ist auch ein Bildchen beigefügt, das ein wild dahinjagendes 
Pferd, in einen Schlitten gespannt, darstellt, in dem ein russisches Weib 
sitzt, das den Wölfen ein Kind hinwirft. Am Himmel ein Krähenschwarm. 

2) KarlSchmidt: Rob. Brownings Verhältnis zu Frankreich. Berlin 1909, 
S. 7—44, 

8) Karl Schmidt: op. cit., S. 11, 58. 


fahren, auf die er offenbar in dem Buch von Lacroix je 


stoßen wa Erstens hat er sie belebt, indem er sie mit neuen, 


sehr malerischen Einzelheiten ausstattete. Außerdem hat er 
sie stark psychologisiert, indem er die zeitliche Exposition 
durch den für sein Schaffen so typischen Monolog der Mutter 
ersetzte, wo das ihr Zugestoßene als Erinnerung wiedergegeben 
wird. Er überließ es seiner Heldin, die ganze Tragödie des 
willensschwachen und armseligen Weibes vor dem Leser zu 
entrollen, in dem sogar die Mutterliebe aus Angst vor Qualen 
und Tod schwach wird, und das unwillkürlich zum Selbst- 
betrug greift, indem es sich vor den übrigen Dorfbewohnern 
zu rechtfertigen sucht. Diese wesentliche Abänderung mildert 
die Grausamkeit des von Lacroix entworfenen Bildes um vieles: 
seine Mutter kehrt ja, nachdem sie ihr Verbrechen verübt, 
»triumphierend unter das eheliche Dach zurück«; ihr fehlt 
sogar das primitivste Bewußtsein ihrer Schuld. Browning 
mußte natürlich die psychologische Wahrhaftigkeit einer solchen 
Szene für unmöglich halten. Er beschränkte sich jedoch nicht 
darauf, daß er seine verbrecherische Mutter ihre Zuflucht zu 
einer eleichein öffentlichen Beichte nehmen ließ. Der Schwer- 
punkt in dem Idyli ist auf die Tat des Ivan Ivanovitch ver- 
legt; daher trägt auch die Überschrift seinen Namen. Ivan 
Ivanovitch ist der Hauptheld des Werkes, wenn er auch stumm 
bleibt; nichtsdestoweniger ist er aber sehr beredt und wirk- 
sam, denn Browning selbst spricht für ihn. 

In Anbetracht alles dessen ist Browning weit entfernt 
von der Erzählung Lacroix’. Für den letzteren ist die ganze 
Geschichte nur ein Anlaß dazu, um ein übriges Mal den de- 
moralisierenden, barbarisiersnden Einfluß hervorzuheben, den 
die Leibeigenschaft auf den russischen Bauern ausgeübt hat; 
das ist nur eine gelegentliche Episode in dem düsteren Bilde, 
das er von Rußland entwirft, absichtlich die dunkelsten Farben 
auftragend. Im Gegensatz zu ihm schenkt Browning, 
wenigstens im ersten Stadium seiner künstlerischen Bearbeitung 
desselben Themas, Milieu und Epoche keine Beachtung: ihn 
interessieren allgemeine philosophische und 
ethische Fragen. Er kümmert sich nicht um jene neben- 
sächlichen und geheimnisvollen Ursachen, die die russische 
Bäuerin zum Verbrechen kommen ließen, ja, es ist auch keine 
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te der Dramatic ldyls von Robert Browning 8° 


2 russische Bäuerin, sondern überhaupt eine Mutter; er be- er" 
 schuldigt sie selbst und zugleich ihre Willensschwäche nd 
die Atrophie des Muttergefühls. Sein Zimmermann und sein 1 
Geistlicher sind aus denselben Gründen nicht wahrheitsgetreu: 
vom historischen und ethnographischen Bilde erhebt sich 
Browning stets zu allgemeinen Lebensproblemen. Und erste 


der Eindruck echten Lebens, wenn die Rolle unabhängig von % 
— diesem geschaffen ist. So auch im russischen Idyll Brownings: E 
der Hintergrund ist außerordentlich malerisch, Dekorationen 
- und Kostüme lebenswahr, aber die handelnden Personen haben 
sich nicht in dieselben hineingelebt und mit jener Rolle ver- Tu 
traut gemacht, die sie zum erstenmal zu spielen haben. | 


In Anbetracht eben dieses Umstandes hat das Brow- 
ningsche Idyll in Rußland gar kein Interesse er- 
weckt. Der Bibliographie der kritischen Bemerkungen zum 
Idyli »Ivan Ivanovitch« in der europäischen Presse, die sich 
bei Frederick I. Furnivall (A Bibliography of Rob. Browning 
from 1836 to 1881, London 1882, p. 146; vgl. W. Sharp: 
Life of Rob. Browning, London 1890, Bibliography p. XV) 
z findet, können noch zwei russische angereiht werden: 
A.Regnard: »Wissenschaft und Literatur im zeitgenössischen 
England«, »Westnik Jewropy« 1879 N7, S. 350—352 (russisch) 
und »Jeshenedjelnoje (Wochenschrift) Nowoje Wremja« 1879. 
B. II N15, S. 108—115 (russisch; Furnivall erwähnt übrigens 
diesen Artikel, indem er die Zeitschrift irrtümlicherweise “The 
Daily New Times” nennt). Der anonyme Rezensent der letzten 
Abhandlung hat den Inhalt von »Ivan Ivanovitch« ausführlich 
wiedererzählt, sich aber einer Bewertung des Werkes enthalten. 
Regnard dagegen gab eine kurze, aber sehr scharfe Kritik 
des ganzen Buchs und widmete auch dem uns interessierenden 
Idyll einige Zeilen, »als dem absurdesten und längsten im ganzen 
Bande«; er schloß seine Rezension mit der Bemerkung, daß 
»dieses Gedicht, in dem der Ort der Handlung nach der unergründlichen 


Laune des Autors nach Rußland verlegt wird, zu denjenigen gezählt 
werden muß, von denen das russische Sprichwort sagt: ‘Gefällt es dir 


- wenn diese gelöst sind, kehrt er aufs neue zum Dekorum der 
- Handlung und den Einzelheiten des russischen Lebens zurück, K 
4 Das Drama ist geschaffen, er stellt die Dekorationen und Er: 
E- 'kleidet die handelnden Personen in russische Kostüme; die Be % 
2 Schminke mag tadellos sein, aber es ergibt sich dennoch nicht | 


nicht, raue du nicht et store AS5h nicht beim FE 


<es kann einem bei der Analyse übel werden’... Alles in diesem ver- PL 


meintlichen Bilde russischen Volkstums ist abgeschmackt, von Ivan E 


Ivanovitch angefangen bis zu dem er Monolog der Bäuerin im Ge- 
schmack der französischen recits’ . 

Somit hat die, russische Kritik der 70er Jahre die Tiefe 
und den philosophisch reichen Gehalt nicht zu würdigen ver- 
mocht und den kleinen Einzelheiten, die in ethnographischem 
Sinne unwahrscheinlich sind, vielmehr Aufmerksamkeit zu- 
gewandt... Es ist charakteristisch, daß »Ivan Ivanovitch« 
ein Vierteljahrhundert später in Rußland eine ganz entgegen- 
gesetzte, wenn auch sehr kurze Wertschätzung erfuhr, als die 
russische Literatur sich ernstlich für Browning zu interessieren 
begann. 

Sinaida Wengerowa, der die Ehre gebührt, Browning 
für den russischen Leser wiederentdeckt zu haben, schrieb 
in ihrer bekannten russischen Abhandlung über »Browninge, 
daß »das Fehlen von Zweifeln in der Seele des primi- 
tiven Bauersmanns und die in entscheidenden Augenblicken 
keine Schwankung kennende, obgleich für gewöhnlich apathisch- 
träge Natur des Slawen — in dem Browningschen Helden 
aufs feinste zum Ausdruck gebracht wird,« und daß »in diesem 
Werke die, für einen Ausländer erstaunliche Wahrheitstreue 
in der Wiedergabe einiger volkstümlicher Einzelheiten und 
sogar der Aussprache russischer Namen auffallend ist«e (Westnik 
Jewropy 1893; später in “Literaturnyje Charakteristiki” ab- 
gedruckt. St. Petersburg 1897, S. 145; »Englische Schrift- 
steller des XIX. Jahrhunderts«, St. Petersburg 1913, S. 103ff.). 


Irkutsk (Sibirien). M. Alekseev. 


BESPRECHUNGEN. 


SPRACHE. 


Herbert Schöffler, Neues Wörterbuch der englischen und 
deutschen Sprache. In zwei Teilen. Erster Teil: Englisch- 
deutsch mit englischer Aussprachebezeichnung. Otto Holtzes 
Nachfolger, Leipzig 1923. 492 S. K1.-8%. — Zweiter Teil: 
Deutsch-englisch von Prof. Dr. Max Gaßmeyer und Dr. 
Rudolf Manig. Ebenda o. ]J. (1930). 461 S. K1.-8°. Preis ge- 
bunden jeder Band M. 3,75. 3 

Daß das Schöfflersche Wörterbuch, dessen erster Teil schon 
1923 erschienen ist, weit weniger bekannt geworden und verbreitet 
ist, als es verdiente, schiene unbegreiflich, wenn man nicht wüßte, 
auf welche Weise die »Konkurrenz« wertvolle Wörterbücher, die 
ihren eigenen Produkten im Wege stehen könnten, unschädlich zu 
machen weiß. Vorderhand ist das Schöfflersche Werk noch nicht 
von anderer Seite aufgekauft und auf diese Weise beseitigt, denn 
soeben ist auch der zweite Teil im gleichen Verlage erschienen. 

Wenn nun dadurch die Gefahr, aufgekauft und aus dem Wege 

geräumt zu werden, vielleicht noch gestiegen ist, scheint es doppelt 

wichtig, auf dieses verdienstliche und in seiner Art einzig- 
artige Werk hinzuweisen, damit es nicht in aller Stille vom 

Büchermarkt verschwinde?)! An kleinen Taschen-, ja Westentaschen- 

wörterbüchern ist ja kein Mangel, und da das kaufende Publikum 

meist nach hübscher, handlicher Ausstattung und ebenso nach dem 


1) Wie berechtigt diese bei Abfassung obiger Besprechung ge- 
äußerte Besorgnis war, mag folgendes Erlebnis erhärten: ich hatte am 
22. Februar 1931 eine kurze Anzeige des Werkes in der Kölnischen 
Zeitung veröffentlicht. Bald darauf erhielt ich — wie ..dergleichen nach 
solchen Anzeigen in dem vielgelesenen Blatte oft der Fall — von un- 
bekannter Seite eine Mitteilung mit der Klage, das Buch sei bei den 
Sortimentern nicht mehr zu haben, denn es sei zwar vor Jahren er- 
schienen, aber jetzt nicht mehr im Verkehr! Leider war ich unter 
den Umständen nicht in der Lage, der Sache weiter nachzugehen. — 

Nachträgliche Notiz, 29. Mai 1931. 
J. Hoops, Englische Studien. 66. ı. e 5 
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Ratschlägen der Sortimenter, statt dem Urteile der Fachleute N 
ist der marktschreierische »Erfolg«, dessen sich die »Konkurrenze 
gern rühmt, nur zu erklärlich. Darum scheint es geboten, eine 
Leistung wie die Schöfflers beizeiten in möglichst weiten Kreisen 
bekanntzumachen, nicht zuletzt im Interesse des kaufenden Publikums, 
denn von Taschenwörterbüchern dieses Umfanges ist es 
zweifellos das empfehlenswerteste, das wir heute be- 
sitzen. = 
Schöffler hat aus drei Gründen die Abfassung seines Wörter- 
buches unternommen: erstens wegen der Notwendigkeit einer 
wissenschaftlich und pädagogisch-didaktisch klaren Angabe der 
Aussprache, zweitens wegen des unleugbaren Bedürfnisses 
nach einer wenig umfangreichen und doch für gewöhnliche Zwecke 
hinreichenden knappen Zusammenfassung des wichtigsten 
Wortschatzes, drittens wegen des besonders seit 1914 gewaltigen 
Zuwachses an neuen Ausdrücken, die die älteren Wörter- 
bücher natürlich noch nicht bringen konnten. Alle drei Gründe 
sind unbestreitbar. Der zweite, »der zunehmenden Not der Zeit« 
wegen nicht am wenigsten, denn viele können sich eben kein 
größeres, teureres Wörterbuch kaufen, und auch. wenn sie es 
können, begnügen sie sich tatsächlich doch meist mit einem der 
zahllosen, verschiedenwertigen und zum Teil erbärmlichen Surrogäate, 
die sich ihnen durch gefällige Ausstattung und billigen Preis emp- 
fehlen oder vom Sortimenter und der Reklame empfohlen werden. 
Da ist es wahrlich ein Verdienst, wenn den ein Wörterbuch Suchen- 
den durch das Werk eines wirklichen Fachmannes auch in kleinem 
Umfange geholfen wird. Der dritte Grund ist ein mehr vorüber- 
gehender, weil ja das Ausmaß des entbehrlichen oder unentbehr- 
lichen Wortschatzes keinen wissenschaftlich greifbaren Gesetzen 
unterliegt und sich mit der Zeit ändert. Auch das allerumfang- 
reichste Wörterbuch einer lebenden Sprache wie der englischen 
wird, wenn es heute erscheint, schon morgen »unvollständig« 
sein, da der Wortschatz sich täglich weiterentwickelt, bereichert, 
modifiziert, differenziert, und wenn auch die Laien — leider auch 
oft nicht nur die Laien! — bei der Beurteilung eines Wörter- 
buches den Hauptwert darauf legen, alles, was sie gerade augen- 
blicklich darin suchen, auch darin zu finden, wobei sie zugleich 
alles, was sie in dem Augenblicke nicht brauchen, als störenden 
Ballast und Erschwerung für schnelles Finden wegwünschen, so kann 
doch nicht ernstlich genug betont werden, daß für nicht ganz ober- 
flächliche Benützer, für Leute, die eine fremde Sprache wirklich 
praktisch erlernen wollen, bei der Benützung des Wörterbuches 
der oberste Grundsatz heißt: eile mit Weile! The more haste the 
less speed! (Die Grundbedeutungen der beiden Substantiva haste 
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rilterigkaie und sdeed = «Erfolg: i in ern Sprichworte mögen 


Faen eine Warnung sein!) Für die wirklich praktische An- 


eignung eines fremden Wortschatzes kommen ganz andere Gesichts- 
punkte in Betracht als Eilfertigkeit oder schnelle Übertragung des 
Sinnes einer noch unbekannten Vokabel der Fremdsprache durch 


‚eine andere Vokabel der eigenen Sprache, so wie wir ja bei 


der stets nur allmählichen Erlernung der Muttersprache einem 
Kinde einen ihm noch unbekannten Ausdruck auch erst erklären, 
seinem sprachlichen Vorstellungskreis erst einordnen und klares 
Verständnis seiner Muttersprache erst von klarem Denken er- 


warten. Also wer mit Hilfe eines Wörterbuches, eines großen oder 


eines kleinen, sich eine fremde Sprache wirklich praktisch aneignen 
will, muß sich schon die Mühe eigenen Nachdenkens kosten 
lassen. Natürlich gibt es eine Menge primitiver sprachlicher Aus- 
drücke, die gewissermaßen wie Namen ohne viel Nachdenken zu 
erlernen sind: Wörter wie Hand, Hund, Tee, Brot, Levkoje oder 
Marzipan u. dgl. m., die will und kann und soll man schnell finden 
und sich wie Namen merken; aber gerade bei diesen, d. h. besonders 
bei Namen von Pflanzen, Tieren, Maschinen usw., kann über Nacht, 
wenn solch ein Wort etwa plötzlich neu aufkommt, auch das neueste 
und reichhaltigste Wörterbuch versagen; mit dieser Tatsache muß 
man sich eben abfinden, das läßt sich nicht vermeiden, ebensowenig 
wie wir heute wissen können, was morgen unerwartet geschehen 
kann. Das Vorhandensein solcher Wörter wird in vielen Fällen 
dem »geborenen Engländer« ebenso unbekannt sein, wie es ähnliche 
Erscheinungen in unserer Muttersprache uns sein können. Worum 
es sich für praktische Spracherlernung mit Hilfe eines Wörter- 
buches in erster Linie handelt, ist eben nicht die Wahnvorstellung 
der »Vollständigkeit«, sondern die klare Erfassung der Grund- 
bedeutung oder Grundbedeutungen, und darüber und wie wert- 
voll dafür Schöfflers Werk ist, soll gleich noch besonders ge- 
handelt werden; vorher aber noch zu seinem ersten Grunde, dem 
der Darstellung der Aussprache. 


Darüber ist schon so viel geschrieben worden, und zwar mit so 
beschämend geringem Erfolg, daß man dessen wirklich bald über- 
drüssig wird. Die verworrenen und verwirrenden Zustände darin 
sind leider charakteristisch füruns Deutsche! Als der unvergeßliche, 
hochverdiente Führer in der >»praktischen Spracherlernung« in 
Deutschland, Wilhelm Viätor, seinerzeit auf dem Züricher 
Neuphilologentage eine Einigung in der phonetischen Transskription 
zur Entscheidung bringen wollte und zu einer Art Abstimmung 
brachte, verzichtete er in edler Selbstverleugnung auf seine eigene 
vernünftige Transskriptionsweise zugunsten der angeblich ein- 
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| heitlichen der “Association Phonstique RE ’ 


Deutschen fassen ja bekanntlich den Begriff ‘international’ leider 
meist als Aufgeben unserer eigenen Wesensart zugunsten einer 
fremden auf, in dem naiven Wahne, daß die anderen darunter das- 
selbe verstehen, und daß auf diese Weise durch wechselseitige An- 
gleichung etwas wirklich Gemeinsames, Einheitliches erzielt werde. 
Die anderen verstehen darunter aber nur mit begreiflicher Be- 
friedigung und vergnügtem Schmunzeln eine willige Unterordnung 
der Deutschen unter ihre Führung. Bei der »Abstimmung« in 
Zürich, bei der die Vorzüge der Transskription der Association 
Phonetique Internationale nicht gerade überzeugend in Erscheinung 
traten, gewann schließlich Vietor durch seinen warmherzigen Appell 
an das Einigkeitsgefühl und sein rührend resigniertes Wesen die 
Versammlung derart für sich, daß man ein Herz von Stein hätte 
haben müssen, wenn man gezögert hätte, aus Verehrung und Sym- _ 
pathie für Vietor, wenn auch nicht für die Ass. Phon. Int., ihm zu 
folgen. So wurde denn beschlossen, diese Transskriptionsweise den 
Schulen und Verfassern und Verlegern von Schulbüchern zu emp- 
fehlen. Zahlreiche Anwesende, die ich danach sprach, gestanden 
mir offen, daß sie eigentlich keine Ahnung hatten, wie diese Trans- 
skriptionsweise beschaffen sei! Ein lehrreiches Beispiel für den 
Wert solcher »Abstimmungen«. Aber die Folgen blieben nicht aus. 
Der Wert dieser Transskriptionsweise solltein der internationalen 
Allgemeinheit und Einheitlichkeit liegen, und in den 
Publikationen der Association werden jene Bücher, die sich dieser 
Transskriptionsweise bedienen, mit einem Sternchen prämiiert. Wie 
steht es aber in Wirklichkeit mit dieser Einheitlichkeit? Außer 
den vortrefflichen Büchern von Daniel Jones zeigt fast jede nennens- 
werte Neuerscheinung ganz auffällige Abweichungen! Ich weise 
nur auf die groteske Transskription in dem sonst sehr verdienst- 
lichen und vielverbreiteten Englischen Schulwörterbuch von 
Ziegler und Seiz oder aus neuester Zeit auf Collinson’s Sdoken 
English hin! Oder auf die sehr dankenswerte, von Wildhagen 
herausgegebene Students’ Series der Tauchnitz Edition, wo zum 
Beispiel Heft 1 eine ganz vernünftige Transskription mit dem Akzent 
auf der zu betonenden Silbe, Heft 2 die der Assoc. Phon. Int. (zur 
Verzweiflung meiner Studenten, die regelmäßig über die Akzen- 
uierung vor der zu akzentuierenden Silbe stolpern!)2), Heft 3 über- 


!) Vgl. dazu meinen Aufsatz »Einheitlichkeit bei der phonetischen 
Transskriptione in der Germ.-Rom. Monatsschrift II 392 ff, 

2) Man darf sich, was die verkehrte Akzentsetzung anlangt, nicht 
etwa auf Sweet berufen, denn einerseits hatte Sweet im allgemeinen nicht 
Einzelwörter in pausa, sondern Lautgruppen im Auge, andrerseits war er 
durch die seinerzeit noch unzureichenden Druckereien behindert, daher 


ir keine ect A elinweRe in den ER 
‚bietet! Wo ist da die angebliche Einheitlichkeit, der zuliebe Vietor 
einst seine vernünftige eigene Transskriptionsweise zum Opfer 
brachte? 


Aber schlimmer, viel schlimmer noch steht es mit der sogenannten 
»phonetischen Methodee — dem Stolze — der von der Langen- 


. scheidtschen Verlagsbuchhandlung herausgegebenen zahlreichen Lehr- 


mittel und Wörterbücher. In der wirklich verdienstlichen, sorg- 
fältigen »Neubearbearbeitung 1929 von Prof. Edmund Klatt« von 
Langenscheidts Taschenwörterbuch der englischen und deutschen 
Sprache (Berlin-Schöneberg, Langenscheidts Verlag) Erster Teil, 
einem äußerlich ganz verlockend niedlichen Büchlein (Bd. I und II 
gebunden zu je M. 3.90), ist löblicherweise der Versuch gemacht, 
die längst veraltete Transskriptionsweise, die aus dem Muret-Sanders 
bekannt ist, etwas zu modernisieren; so ist e? und 0% in name, note 
an Stelle von & und ö, « an Stelle von ö in but getreten; aber wenn 
etwas grundverkehrt ist, da soll man es lieber ganz aufgeben und 
durch etwas Vernünftiges ersetzen, anstatt an einer aussichtslosen 
»Methode« herumzuflicken. »Vernünftig« kann nur eine Trans- 
skriptionsweise sein, die es dem Lernenden ermöglicht, durch An- 
schluß an bereits vorhandene lautliche Vorstellungen sich eine neue 
lautliche Vorstellung zu machen. Natürlich wird man für Laute, 
die in unserer gewöhnlichen Schrift im Deutschen nicht graphisch 
erkennbar sind, wie zum Beispiel stimmhaftes s oder sch zum Unter- 
schiede von stimmlosen, für englisches ?A, w u. a. m. Lautzeichen 
oder diakritische Zeichen wählen müssen, aber diese sollten doch 
auch möglichst an vorhandene Vorstellungen aus bekannten fremden 
Sprachen oder älteren Sprachstufen erinnern; oder zum Beispiel der 
sogenannte irrationale oder Indifferenzvokal unbetonter Silben durch 
ein Zeichen, das an ein sonst übliches erinnert, wie zum Beispiel 
das umgedrehte e. 3 (das aber nicht = e ist, denn es steht auf dem 
Kopf!), oder das offene 0:3 als ein 0, dessen eine Seite des Ovals 
offen ist u. dgl. m. Aber die Langenscheidtschen Zeichen sind meist 
höchst unglücklich gewählt, zum Beispiel das Zeichen für stimm- 
haftes sch (£, aus slawischen Sprachen bekannt) wird durch ein 
großes G mit einem j-Schnörkel nach unten versinnbildlicht; nun 
sehe man sich doch das Musterbeispiel im Verzeichnis der Laut- 
zeichen, die phonetische Wiedergabe von azure, an: e®, danach 
dieses G mit j-Schörkel und danach über der Zeile in kleinerer 


zum Beispiel sein auf dem Kopf stehendes c: 5 als Notbehelf für offenes 
o u. dgl. m. Und dieses irreführende oder unverständliche umgekehrte > 
wird nach wie vor in der Transskriptionsweise der Assoc. Ph, I, bei- 
behalten! 
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Schrift ein e; durch dieses äberseilige kleine e soll der unbetonte 
34- oder 37-Laut ausgedrückt werden! Wenn man hier das sogenannte 
unvollkommene 7 ganz unausgedrückt läßt, wie soll man dann sein Er- 
scheinen in Fällen, wo danach ein vokalisch beginnendes Wort 
folgt, erklären‘)? Zudem ist eine eine ganz falsche und irreleitende 
Wiedergabe des gemeinten Lautes, da jeder Laie annehmen wird, 
es handle sich um ein — wenigstens flüchtiges — e! Setzt man 
hingegen ein 3, so merkt er doch gleich, daß es sich um eine ver- 
schiedene Lautnuance handelt! Dies und ähnliches zeigt eben die 
völlig außerhalb sprachwissenschaftlicher Betrachtungs- 
weise ihren dilettantischen Unfug treibende »Methode Toussaint- 
Langenscheidt«, der man nur den Garaus machen sollte, anstatt sie 
durch einzelne Flicken neu herauszuputzen. Wie einfach und klar, 
auch für jeden Laien leicht verständlich ist demgegenüber die Trans- 
skriptionsweise bei Schöffler, wie ist sie auch für sprachwissenschaft- 
liche Zwecke brauchbar und förderlich! Für spätere Auflagen — 
wenn solche nicht etwa durch die »Konkurrenz« vereitelt werden — 
wäre ja diese und jene Modifikation wünschenswert; so würde ich 
in Fällen wie scar, far das unvollkommene 7 ebenso wie in Fällen 
wie agure in der Transskription nicht unterdrücken, weil, wie oben 
bei agure bemerkt, das Wiedersichgeltendmachen des 7 vor vokalisch 
anlautendem Worte, z. B. in as far as, auch pädagogisch-didaktisch 
beachtenswert ist; oder in Fällen wie scenic, scenical würde es sich 
empfehlen, neben ? in der betonten Silbe auch e anzuführen, gerade 
aus sprachgeschichtlichen Gründen: ? kommt nach den Luickschen 
Quantitätsgesetzen eigentlich nur dem zweisilbigen scenic zu, nach 
dem simplex EN für das dreisilbige scenical ist e die lautgesetz- 
liche Regel und ö? nur übertragen aus scene, scenic, wie umgekehrt 
e in scenic aus scenicallly); die leidige Rücksicht auf den Raum 
hat hier Schöffler vielleicht im Wege gestanden, und diese ist ja 
leider überhaupt das Erbübel aller für weitere Kreise bestimmten 
Lexikographie. Aber ich breche ab, weil ich noch einen vierten 
Grund hervorheben möchte, den Schöffler selbst nicht nennt, der 
aber seiner ganzen“ echt sprachwissenschaftlichen Arbeitsweise zu- 
grunde liegt: die Auswahl und genetische Anordnung der 
Wortbedeutungen, ein Erfordernis, das den landläufigen zwei- 
sprachigen Wörterbüchern oder ihren Verfassern, die wahllos alle 


1) Man mache doch den Versuch mit unbefangenen gebildeten Laien, 
wie ich ihn dieser Tage mit einer gar nicht gelehrten, aber sehr klugen 
Frau gemacht habe, der ich die Aussprachebezeichnung für azure in 
Langenscheidts Taschenwörterbuch, Neubearbeitung 1929, und in Schöfflers 
Wörterbuch, ohne ihr vorher irgendeine Erläuterung dazu zu geben, 
vorlegte: sie sprach erstere, ganz wie ich im stillen erwartet hatte, eigje, 
letztere aber mühelos richtig ei'234, @'334 aus! 


” e möglichen und nhksgiianen Wortbedeutungen wie Kraut und Rüben 
durcheinander und aneinander reihen, in der Regel gar nie auf- 


gedämmert hat. 

Es handelt sich doch darum, die Grundvorstellungen, wie 
sie bewußt oder unbewußt dem Engländer vorschweben, klar heraus- 
zuarbeiten. Um nur ein Beispiel zu nennen, so führt Schöffler an 


‚erster Stelle für fo bear als intransitives Verb die Bedeutung 


lasten’ an. Aus dieser entwickeln sich ganz natürlich und un- 
gezwungen eine Reihe besonderer Bedeutungen, wie Zo bear on, to 


‚bear ubon, wie dies zum Beispiel ein Satz wie der folgende deutlich 


illustriert, in dem bear als Intransitivum geradezu das Gegenstück 
zu dem bedeutet, was das Transitivum zeigt: a post bears the 
pressure which is brought Zo bear upon it, d. h. ein Pfosten trägt 
den Druck, den man auf ihn einwirken oder drücken läßt. Diese 
dem ruhig nachdenkenden Benützer des Wörterbuches unent- 
behrliche eine Grundbedeutung des intransitiven fo bear bringt 
zum Beispiel die genannte niedliche »Neubearbeitung 1929« von 
Langenscheidts Taschenwörterbuch überhaupt nicht! Dafür folgt 
darin auf die Bedeutungsansätze »trächtig sein; leiden, dulden« der 
Seemannsausdruck »mit adv. segeln«! Wie soll ein nachdenkender, 
d. h. wirklich praktisch lernbeflissener Benützer sich dabei die 
mannigfaltigen Fälle von Zo bear ubon erklären und so seinem 
Sprachbewußtsein einverleiben? Um die Bedeutungssätze vernünftig 
zu gruppieren, muß man eben erst die Genesis der Bedeutungs- 
entwicklungen aus den Quellen festzustellen suchen; dazu gehört 
aber eigene Arbeit — und Nachdenken! Die verschiedensten 
Bedeutungen ohne inneren Zusammenhang aus älteren Wörter- 
büchern kritiklos abzuschreiben, ist freilich einfacher und leichter, 
aber für solche Benützer, die wirklich was lernen wollen, nur er- 
schwerend und irreführend. | 

Die »praktischen« Buchmacher mögen sich doch keiner Täuschung 
hingeben! Man kann gewiß durch geschickte Reklame gute Ge- 
schäfte machen; aber förderlich wirken ist eine andere Sache, 
und dafür gilt nach wie vor der Grundsatz, daß nur das Wissen- 
schaftliche, d. h. auf wissenschaftlicher Erkenntnis Beruhende 
das im höheren Sinne Praktische ist! Wenn nach mensch- 
licher Voraussicht in etwa zwei Jahren mein »Handwörterbuch 
der englischen Sprache in genetischer Darstellung 
auf Grund der Etymologie und Bedeutungsentwick- 
lung, mit phonetischer Aussprachebezeichnung .. .« er- 
scheinen wird — an Umfang zwar wesentlich kleiner als mein 
alter aufgekaufter »Grieb-Schröer«, an Inhalt aber unvergleichlich, 
knapper und reichhaltiger —, dann werden hoffentlich auch den 
betriebsamen Verfassern kleiner und kleinster Westentaschen- 


TER 
wörterbücher die Wege zu wirklich praktischer | i 
geebnet sein. Bis dahin und darüber hinaus wird das Schöfflersche 
Wörterbuch allen denen, die genötigt sind, sich auf ein weniger 


umfangreiches Buch zu beschränken, eine höchst willkommene Dar- 


bietung sein. Für den zweiten, deutsch-englischen Teil lagen die 
Probleme wesentlich einfacher. Schöffler hat, abgesehen von der 
allgemeinen Anregung, die Ausarbeitung selbst den genannten Ver- 
fassern überlassen. Beide Teile werden hoffentlich unbehindert die 
ihnen gebührende weite Verbreitung und damit weitere Auflagen 
erleben! 

Köln, 22. Dez. 1930. A. Schröer. 


Heinrich Mutschmann, Praktische Phonetik des Englischen. 
Leipzig, Quelle & Meyer, 1930. VII u. 181 S. Geh. M. 6,60, 
geb. M. 8—. 

E. Kruisinga, An Introduction to the Study of English Sounds. 
Fifth Edition. Utrecht, Kemink & Zoon N. V., 1931. XI u. 
168 Pg. Paper Covers f1,95. Cloth f2,40. 


Professor Mutschmann has given us a valuable introduction 


to the study of phonetics and of English sounds. It would be un- 
reasonable to expect a really original contribution to our knowledge 
of the pronunciation of English from a German living in Dorpat, 
but the presentation of the subject, and the attempt to formulate 
rules governing the position of the stressed syllable in words like 
accident, accidental, 88 418—443, are original. It is a pity that 
M. did not make use of an article by Georg Schmidt, Meals 
sent out — Drinks sent for, in the Z. f. franz. u. engl. Unter- 
richt, in his treatment of stress-position. 

Some of M.'s statements challenge comment. His definition of 
Standard English as “die Sprache einer schwer bestimmbaren 
sozialen Klasse, die über das gesamte englisch sprechende Gebiet, 
mit Ausnahme der Vereinigten Staaten, verbreitet ist” ($ 3), is not 
very helpful. The fact is that Standard English is the mother- 
tongue of all educated English people in London and the home 
counties. In this Standard English differs from Schriftdeutsch, 
which is nobody’s mother-tongue.. Few Scots attempt to speak 
Standard English, and still fewer succeed. The advice “einen voka- 
lischen Nachklang zu sprechen: [rob®], [bed?]’, when learning 
to produce final voiced sounds in rob, bed, beg, live, rise 
($ 11), is dangerous. The over-voicing of final consonants is 
one of the most usual mistakes which Germans make in speaking 
English. These final consonants begin voiced and end voiceless. 
This can be observed in the drawl of tram-conductors, “fares, please!” 
“any more fares!”, where the drawled /ares and please clearly end 


voicelessiy. But M. modifies his advice in $ 191. M. draws attention 


to liaison “in stehenden Redensarten” ... af any rate [P’teni reit]” 
($ 30). To bring out the fact that this is particularly found “in 
stehenden Redensarten”, I would suggest a comparison of: he won’t 
bay interest at any rate [>'teni reit] = in any case, and [et 'eni 


‚ reit]= at a rate fixed by the creditor only. The form [pr&ps] 


is not limited to “unbetonter Stelle” ($ 50). There are no grounds 
for contrasting’ exhale [ig’zeil]l and “die lose Verbindung exhume 
[eks’'hju'm], die deutlich als Zusammensetzung empfunden wird” 
($ 50). [eks’heil] is to me as usual as [ig’zeill. The statement “neben 
gibe [gaib] findet sich [dzaib], auch jibe geschrieben” ($ 54), is 
curious. I can find no one who has ever heard [gaib]; the spelling 
Jibe suggests that |gaib] is not probable. The contrast use as noun 
Gu’s], as verb [ju’z], $ 75, requires the addition = ‘brauchte? is [ju‘zd], 
but = pflegte’ is [just]. The statement “[drai] klingt ähnlich wie 


 [daai], [trai] wie [tfai]” ($ 116) is exaggerated; this is seen when real 


words are taken: dray, jay; trick, chick. Here the difference is 
more obvious than the similarity. M. denies that the back of the 
tongue is raised for / before consonants:_“philologische wie historische 
Erwägungen sprechen durchaus gegen eine derartige Annahme” 
($ 123). Surely Old English breaking of front vowels before 2 + cons. 
is not against this assumption. M. writes “fo bath, intransitiv und 
transitiv” ($ 141); but we do not use the word intransitively, we say 
to have a bath. The statement that “dem Hörer sun : one als un- 
echter Reim erscheint” ($ 225), is not true of Standard English. 
The continuous movement of the lips and tongue in [ei] should be 
mentioned, $ 234. To describe bade [bzd] and snedal [medl] as 
“offene Silben” ($$ 242 and 358), and bag [bg] and medadle [medl] as 
“geschlossene Silben” ($$ 238 and 357), ıs confusing. The statement 
“player = Spieler ist [plei2], doch spricht man den Namen Player 
und layer, veraltet für (elisabethanischen) Schauspieler, häufig als 
[ple‘>] aus” ($ 247), cannot be accepted. Experiments made amongst 
students in Sheffield show no distinction in the two meanings. 75°'o 
say [plei2] for both words and 25% [ple'2]. Moreover Dlayer = ‘Schau- 
spieler’ can no longer be described as “veraltet”; it is coming into 
use again. “[sam’taimz] = ‘manchmal’, ['sAmtaimz] = ‘wenig oft?” 
cannot be upheld. The difference may depend on sentence rhythm. 
To bread and butter [bredn bAto], $ 443, we must add [brem’bAt>] 
and [bren’bat2]. To [sn(t)] for Saint in St. John, $ 443, we must 
add [’sindzen] for St. John, when used as a Christian name. 

Misprints seem to be rare: for [pri zent] read [pri'zent], $ 81, 
for “die Beteiligung der Zunge”, $ 207, read “der Lippen”, for 
[me’sais] read [m>’sais], $ 379. 

Dr. Kruisinga’s book, now in its fifth edition, needs no 


description. The new edition is revised and re-arranged. Portal 


the history of English sounds is the basis of the new arrangement. > 


A few remarks are called for. In $ 16 breathed is transcribed 
[brept]. If phoneticians really say [brept] they are inventing a new 
language, not describing an old one. K. stresses 'farmyard ($ 123); 
it should be '’farm'yard. He stresses ’Ding’Dong — the name of agame 
($ 124); one more often hears 'Dingpong. For closet (293) the meaning 
given is ‘smallroom, especially for private interviews, or for study°. This 
use is obsolete, The noun means ‘water-closet’, but the verb is still 
in use “to be closeted with”. The meaning of exuberant ($ 322) = 
«growing luxurianily’ is not so usual as the metaphorical one in 
“in exuberant spirits”. The x in Zuxurious has not only the value 
[gz] ($ 323), [ks] is equally usual. For waliz [w>lts], $ 328, we 
hear [w>ls] more frequently. The level stress in head master 
(p. 126) should be indicated. 

K. writes excellent English, but objection must be taken to: 
“In some learned words ao is no digraph” ($ 186); we must say 
“not a digraph”. The distinction between #0 and n07 a is subtle; 
whilst she’s not a lady is good English, she’s no lady is a vul- 
garism. 

Misprints are rare. Some stresses are omitted in $ 247, eon- 
queror appears for conqgueror in $ 281, inflluence for influence in 
8 283. 

Finally a word of protest. Such stress is now being laid on 
phonetics that we seem to have lost all sense of proportion. The 
Dutchman Kruisinga tells us that the back of the tongue is raised 
for English Z + consonant,; whereas the German Mutschmann tells 
us that it is not raised, that “eine Hebung der Hinterzunge vor- 
getäuscht wird”. After all, what does it matter? Surely our chief 
aim in studying modern languages is to study the growth of these 
languages and their literatures. For this purpose some acquaintance 
with phonetics is essential. We must know how speech-sounds are 
produced, and the conditions under which they change. Georg 
Baesecke’s Einführung in das Althochdeutsche, which can serve 
as a model for all grammars, is based on phonetics, Baesecke shows 
us that a little phonetics goes a very long way. This amount is 
useful, everything beyond it is, for our pupils, mere lumber, and 
only hinders them in the real aims of their studies. When Mutsch- 
mann writes: “Besonders vom Lehrer muß unbedingt verlangt 
werden, daß er die richtige Sprachmelodie zur Anwendung bringt”, 
he is demanding more than he is likely to get. What is the “yich- 
tige Sprachmelodie”? And how is every teacher going to acquire it? 

Sheffield. A.C. Dunstan. 
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Sir A.E. Pease M. A. A Glossary of the Dialect of the North 


Riding. Horne & Son, Ltd., Whitby. 
Mr. Haigh’s work is one of the most important contributions 


to the study of Modern English dialects which has appeared in 


recent years. The Huddersfield dialect is peculiarly rich, and Mr. 
Haigh presents an exhaustive study. A native of the district, contact 


„with relatives “born around 1790” enables him to give a full account 


of changes which have taken place during the last century, while in 
the number of words registered, he far surpasses Easter’s work, which 
was published by the English Dialect Society. 


A great advance is marked by the printing of all the words in 
a phonetic alphabet; too many glossaries give no indication of the 
exact pronunciation of words. Mr. Haigh would, however, have done 
better to employ the symbols which are in common use; @is a mis- 
leading representation of the Northern a, and the use of e for the 
mixed half-open vowel (generally represented by 2) is not to be 
commended. Nevertheless, the great value of the work as a whole 
outweighs these disadvantages. 


Most of the words are accompanied by quotations, illustrating 
their exact use. An interesting example is found in the two dialect 
forms of the Standard English hang‘, [eng], used only for the punish- 
ment, and [22], used in other senses. 

The student of Middle English will be interested to find words 
of the “Pearl” poet still in common use, such as bob, gruch,; while 
sem gives a possible explanation of a crux in the Wakefield Noah 
Play. 

For many of the words Mr. Haigh gives etymologies. Among 
the more interesting is that of beggin (“meal’), which he connects 
with the O. N. nestbaggi, another is the local word for ‘Hell’, 
Ummer, which he suggests may be connected with O.N. hum, or, 
perhaps, O. N. ormr, referring to the Midgard serpent. He relates 
merre (partner), to the French mari, which seems possible, but 
not probable; he omits to mention the interesting phrase marrow 
to bonny. 

The pronunciation of the dialect is of great interest. Until 
recent times the guttural survived in words like thought, and only 
now is the % (from O.N. initial %) giving way to ch (from O.E. 
palatal c), in words like kist, becoming chist (Standard chest). Words 
derived from French retain a pronunciation much nearer to their 
original than the Standard English forms; the proper name Beaumont 
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spectively dl and 22 in the dialect; this is really an interesting 
vulgarism, repudiated by the best speakers of the dialect. 

Place-names and proper names with their dialect pronunciations 
are given in the glossary. There is an interesting appendix of 
recent English words, showing how the dialect has fixed rules in 
its treatment of the vowels of standard speech when adopting new 
words. The introduction also includes a short, but extremely able 
section on the development of O. E. vowels and diphthongs in the 
Huddersfield dialect. 

Sir A.E. Pease, in the introduction to his book, refers slight- 
ingly to Mr. Haigh’s work, but his own would have been more 
useful had he worked along similar lines. His meagre remarks on 
pronunciation are unsatisfactory, for he starts from the alphabetical 
symbols, instead of actual sounds; thus, he writes of the oo sound 
in book, door, moor, which represent, in fact, three different sounds. 
He neglects to mention the dialect pronunciation of words which 
have the diphthong ai in Standard English (e. g. Zride, pronounced 
[2räd] in the dialect),. Had he made a historical study, like Mr. 
Haigh, he would not think that the dialect “changes into various 
sounds without any rule”. He makes the mistake of regarding 
dialect as a variation from Standard English, instead of a parallel 
development. 

He does not understand that the dialect Zhimmle (Standard 
zthimble) is really the older pronunciation unchanged; the dialect 
never has the 5 which has-intruded between 72 and } in Standard 
speech. As one would expect, the O.N. % survives, where Standard 
English has ch from O. E. palatal c. Words written with ez (e. g. 
serve) still have the old #7 pronunciation. 

In spite of its defects, the glossary has value. The use of the 
words is richly illustrated by quotation, and there are some very 
interesting introductory remarks on the transitional speech between 
true dialect and Standard English which is now growing up the 
introduction has also some very illuminating remarks on former 
glossaries. There are appendices of bird and place-names, and the 
extremely interesting numerals used in counting sheep. 


London. James E. Oxley. 
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Geoffrey Chaucer, De Vertellingen van De Pelgrims naar Kantel- 
berg. Rendered metrically into Dutch by Prof. Dr. A. J. Barnouw. 
Haarlem, H. D. Tjeenk Willink & Zoon, 1930. 
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(0. Fr. biaumont) is pronounced in the dialect [Diemont). Mr. Haigh = 
'exaggerates when he declares that g2 and c/ are pronounced re- 
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Busken Huet, an eminent Dutch man of letters, of the last cen- 

‚tury, discussing the merits and demerits of Byron’s Don Juan, opens his 
paper with words to this effect: 

“If I were condemned to solitary confinement for life, with five 

or six books of my own choice to beguile the weary hours, I should 


select, not in the first place perhaps, but certainly not in the last, 


Byron’s Don Juan.” 
In my “unregenerate” youth I was proud to find my own predelection 
endorsed by a critic of Huet’s standing. But if I were placed before 
a similar choice now, in my old age, I am not certain ihat I should not 
give the preference to Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, to this world of 
reality and of contrasts. For as one gets more familiar with the in- 
timate life and society of the fourteenth century, the gloom that veils the 
human existence of those days slowly lifts and one becomes aware ofa ray of 
light, heralding the dawn of a better day. Again and again the most striking 
contrasts present themselves to one’s view. At first blush it would appear 
as if the literature of the age were all satire, despondency, despair; satire 
assailing the corruption of the church, the clergy, the monastie orders 
and friars; assailing likewise the tyranny of king and nobles, whose 
exactions doom the people to penury and slow starvation. Theirs is the 
resignation of despair. But against this -terrible background stand out 
the giant figures of Wycliffe, of the Franciscan friar Grosseteste, of 
Occam ihe “Doctor invincibilis”, of the same order, who boldly preach 
and write against papal and clerical abuses. — Superstition is rife: the 
marvels of the Bestiary and of Mandeville's Travels find ready belief, 
whilst witchcraft in all its savage utterances forms the obsession of every- 
body’s mind. Yet: the young University of Oxford flourishes, and for 
importance placing itself beside its older rival, Paris, produces some of 
the greatest scholars of the age. — The all-powerful nobility, as personi- 
fied by John of Gaunt, is corrupt, bent only on egoistic purposes, 
sacrificing to selfish aims the welfare of country and people. Yet — 
about this same time we witness the rising importance of the merchants 
and their guilds, whose wealth is erelong to place them on a footing of 
equality with princes and the mightiest nobles. If Piers Plowman, Piers 
Plowman's Crede, God spede the Plow, The complaint of the Plowman, 
Jack Upland, Richard the Redeles, all move in an atmosphere of wrath 
or dull resignation, here, on the other hand, is also a sheaf of religious 
songs and lovelyrics which, for all their predelection in favour of old- 
fashioned alliteration, well up from the full heart and display an appre- 


ciation of the glories of nature in all its various aspects, such as English 


literature has not witnessed before. 

Great as all these contrasts are, none more striking than that 
between the two representative men of the age, Gower and Chaucer. 
Gower is planted with both feet in the later middle Ages. He revels 
in allegory; he delights in borrowings from Ovid and mediaeval poets. 
He is didactic by nature and preference. His solemn sententiousness fits 
the mediaeval treatment of his mediaeval subject: the systematic de- 
scription of the seven mortal sins, For amorous poetry he gives us the 
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metaphysics of love. Latin or French is the vehicle of his thought 
and it is only a practical rivalry that ultimately determines him to write 
in the vernacular. But even then, in his Confessio Amantis, choice, title 
and treatment of subject stamp him as the son of the middle ages. Who 
reads him now? Not the man who brings to his reading a sense of art 
or beauty to be satisfied. Only, the student of history or literature 
cannot pass him by, because his pages are crowded with hints and 
allusions illustrative of the life and conditions of his age; and of the 
vices that were rampant in his day. 

Passing from Gower to Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales means breathing 
the freer air of a sunshiny April morning after the dull skies of a pro- 
_ tracted winter. Allegory, classical allusions, the octosyllable may have 
served his apprenticeship, they all go by the board after his journey to 
Italy. De Machault knows him no more. He has sworn fealty to 
Boccaccio, whose acquaintance he has made and whose works he has 
read!), He has learnt the art of story-telling. A short time of tenta- 
tives, and the value of the Decameron comes upon him as a revelation 
and the plan of the Canterbury Tales is conceived. And observe how 
the pupil outstrips the master as a dramatic artist. The young aristo- 
crats brought together by Boccaccio in their luxurious country-house 
are hardly living personages, or distinguished from each other in natural 
abilities or character. They are the merest puppets. That is why the. 
links between the various stories are so uninteresting. They are hardly 
worthy of the name, Just a song in praise of love, given by one of the 
company, or sung in chorus. Chaucer would have made them sing 10 
better purpose. Ah me! I have often thought, if Chaucer had convened 
in a sequestered hall half a score of young aristocrats flying from the 
pestilence, with what art would he have distinguished them. How 
interesting would he have made the setting of the scene, the interplay 
of character upon character! I cannot help fancying he would have 
sent to that villa besides half a dozen girls four, or at most five, young 
fellows to make havoc with the virginal hearts, One of them, the 
more serious bookworm, is out of the running: he has no eyes or 
interest but for the Consolatio and similar books. But here is Lovelace, 
who holds that “constancy lives in realms above”, and therefore flirts 
furiously now with the sentimental Evelina, now with another endowed 
with a more strongly developed sex-appeal. Next comes a young officer, 
his dangerous rival, with whom incontinently fall in love the prude, who 
“would catch fish without wetting her paws” as well as yonder plain- 
faced girl with the scheming mind. What intrigues, heartburnings, 
jealousies, quarrels and recriminations would ensue! What dramatic 
scenes Chaucer would have made of the intervals. In imagination I 
see Evelina lay violent hands on herself, when Edwin proves unfaith- 


1) Is it credible that Chaucer, who knew Boccaccio personally 
and translated one of his works, should never have heard of the most 
famous of all: the Decameron; a book whose praise made the welkin 
of all Europe ring? To me this theory is absolutely untenable. 
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ful to her. I see Lovelace with his conquest on his arm disappearing 
: behind one of the plush curtains on his way to the conservatory, as he 


would do in present-day novels; whilst the poet whom I have not 
mentioned yet... 

But these are day-dreams and I find Iam swerving from my subject. 
All I meant to say is that for dramatic treatment Chaucer is far superior 
to Boccaccio. And as to Gower and the lesser Gods of satire, the 
saeva indignatio which drives their quill is altogether foreign to 
Chaucer. Scan his works as you may, you will look in vain for direct 
assaults on church or clergy. He rises superior to his art; has himself 
well in hand; is not mastered by his feelings. He disburdens himself in 

_ what you look for in rain in the others: humour; humour, that lashes 
the abuses of the age with more result than the most violent outbursts 
of anger or indignatior could have effected, 

It is as artist, dramatist, humourist, that the inimitable story-teller 
towers head and shoulders above his contemporaries, and as such, while 
the others have been consigned to oblivion, he has come down to the 
latest posterity. There is one “yet”. To the twentieth-century reader 
his language forms an almost insurmountable obstacle to enjoy or 
appreciate him, Even two centuries ago, in Pope’s and Dryden’s 
time, many words and turns had become obsolete, whilst the pronun- 
ciation of the language had undergone such drastic changes as to upset 
the whole system of versification. A want was felt to have Chaucer’s 
tales modernised, in so far, as to restore the metrical flow, without injury 
to the archaic dietion and old-world atmosphere of the original. 
Dryden attempted it, whose mastery over the language might have 
warranted a brilliant success. But he made of his translations late 
17th century poems into which he infused the Restoration-spirit, thus 
dooming the modernisation to utter failure. Nor did Pope undertake the 
task with better success. 

Before me, however, lies an attempt made by a Dutch professor to 
bring Chaucer nearer to his countrymen: De Vertellingen van de 
belgrims naar Kantelberg, translated into Dutch by A. J. Barnouw 
(Haarlem, H. D. Tjeenk Willink & Zoon). The title is slightly misleading. 
“De Vertellingen” would suggest the whole of the Canterbury Tales, 
whereas the book contains only the prologue and four of the tales. 
“Vertellingen”, without the article would, in my opinion, have been the 
appropriate title. For the rest, I find no words to praise the excellence 
of this translation, satisfying as it does all the requirements of scholarly 
and poetical handling. The man who would produce a creditable trans- 
lation of the Canterbury Tales should be intimately acquainted not only 
with Chaucer’s language and versification, but also with the condition 
of 14th century society. Otherwise, how is he to grasp the full value of 
words denoting offices or-trades, such as haberdasher, tapecer, Jrankeleyn, 
co’ıntour, auditour,; or objects such as gihoun, habergeoun, anlas, gipser, 
a dagger which is harneised wel, beads gauded al with grene, to select 
only a few from the endless list. Nor is this all: Skeat’s standard 
edition of Chaucer’s works goes a long way to help the student through 
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his difficulties. But the translator has furthermore to uivalent 
in his own language; nor will his search be successful unless hebewell 
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grounded in the period of his native literature corresponding more or 
less to the time of his English original. Prof. Barnouw proves himself 
to be intimately familiar with the earlier stages of the Dutch language 
and literature: and this familiarity enables him to impart to his translated 
text a spice of the mellowness of age, a flavour of old - worldliness, a 
charm, in fact, which at once raises his work into eminence. What could 
improve such renderings as: . 
Hir yelow heer was broyded in a tresse (1049) 
by: Haar geluw haar hing in een vlecht getuid. 


or: And have an ax, and somme a mace of steel (2124) 
by: Die droeg em bijl en gene een goedendag 
or: The vital strengthe is lost, and al ago (2802) 


by: En de oude levensvaag ging al te loor. 


A hundred more renderings, equally felicitous, might be cited. Sometimes 
it is an old adverb or interjection that casts a sort of glamour over the 


 sentence, such as byloo, gansbloed, rechtevaert, flus; then again an old 


dative serves the purpose, such as daag, bij zijner riddertrouwe, in der 
hand, achter strate; sometimes, again, an old verbal form as misjont, 
“kloeg, hiet”. A translator so well equipped will surmount any difficulty, 
find equivalents for the hardest words and termini technici: haberdasher 
becomes ‘kramer’; lapecer, “behanger’,; frankeleyn, <heereboer’; auditour 
‘kameraar’. The difficult line: @ Deire of bedes, gauded al with grene 
(159), becomes in excellent Dutch: 


een rozenkrans van kralen 
met groene paternosters afgeteld. 
Line 273: His botes clasped faire and fetisly (273) 
is rendered thus: “En mooic, fijne stevelgespen droeg”. 
Again line 114: a gay daggere | Harneised wel 
becomes in Barnouw's exquisite hands 
‘een blinked mes / met mooi gevest?. 
Nor is it only the words that again and again excite the reader’s plea- 
surable surprise. Though the translator follows the text, keeping the 
same number of lines, his language, always smooth and flowing, never 
for a moment loses its natural elegance, and lucidity; never is in danger 
of becoming stiff or cramped. I subjoin a passage fairly representative 
of Barnouw’s poetic diction. Here is the portrait of Harry Bayliff: 
Wij vonden bij den waard een goed onthaal, 
Hij schafte dadelijk een avondmaal 
En diende ons overvloed van eten op. 
Zijn wijn die smaakte, al steeg ze ons naar den kop. 
Hij was om zijn postuur de man geweest 
Voor ceremoniemeester op een feest. 
Hij was een groote vent, zijn oogen glommen. 
Je moest in Chepe eens om zoo’n poorter kommen. 
Een driest flapuit, goed onderlegd en kloek. 


Niets wat een man maakt was er in hem zoek. 

Hij was ook niet afkeerig van een pretje, 5 

En na ons maal verzon hij een verzetje, 

En wierp een balletje op van jool te maken, - 
Toen het gelag betaald was: “Nu ter zaken, 

Dames en heeren,” zoo begon hij. “Allen 

Zijn hartlijk welkom. In mijn huis en stallen 

Heb ik dit jaar toch, op mijn eer, 

Zoo’n vroolijk reisgezelschap op &&n keer, 

Nog niet te zaam gezien, als ik nu doe. 

The secret is that Barnouw, so far from painfully adhering to the 


words of his original, and aiming at a word for word translation, takes 


in the sense of the whole and renders this in his own excellent, idiomatic 
Dutch. To say that exceptionally there is not a less successful line, 
would, of course, be nonsense. When (128) of the prioress it is said that 
She leet no morsel from hir lippes falle 
this is rendered: Nooit kwam haar’t eten uit den mond geslierd. — 
inexplicable in a man of Barnouw’s taste. Again, the wife of Bath is 
treated with some injustice when Barnouw translates (461). 
Housbondes at chirche-dore she hadde fyve, 
Withouten other compaignye in youthe, 
hus: Zij trouwde er aan de kerkedeur wel vijf, 
Niet meegeteld die uit haar meisjestijd. 
For though in youth she was a desperate flirt, she never married any of 
these young fellows, as the translation would lead us to suppose. 

But these are minor blots, few and far between, that do not for a 
moment impair the excellence of the whole. If I make mention of them 
at all, il is to convince Prof. Barnouw that I have read his work with 
care and attention. 

I may still add, that the poetical text is preceded by a scholarly 
introduction, and followed by a number of no less scholarly notes, both 
heightening the value of the book. — We can only wish and hope that 
Professor Barnouw may find leisure and inclination to follow up this 
first instalment with a further translation of the tales. What he has given 
us bids fair to place his name beside the very best translators Holland 
has produced. We owe him a debt of gratitude for the valuable con- 
tribution with which he has enriched the literature of his native country. 

Utrecht, January 1931. P. Fijn van Draat. 


Chaucer Essays and Studies. A Selection from the Writings 
of Oliver Farrar Emerson 1860-1927. Western Reserve 
University Press. Cleveland, Ohio, 1929. 

Über die Entstehung dieses Buches unterrichtet uns das Vor- 
wort eines der Herausgeber, Prof. Graham, wonach die für dessen 
Druck erforderlichen Geldmittel durch eine Sammlung unter den 
Fachgenossen, ehemaligen Schülern und Freunden des verstorbenen 


Gelehrten aufgebracht wurden, um ihm in Dankbarkeit und ug 
J. Hoops, Englische Studien. 66. ı. 


ehrung darin ein na Denkmal zu setzen. . 
Buches wählte man seine Aufsätze über Chaucer, da diese, ebwoh 


sie einen verhältnismäßig nur kleinen Teil seiner zahlreichen Ver- 


öffentlichungen bilden, das wichtigste Ergebnis seiner wissenschaft- 
lichen Studien der letzten Jahrzehnte seines Lebens darstellen. In 
der auf das Vorwort folgenden, fast 30 Seiten umfassenden Ein- 
leitung berichtet der Hauptherausgeber, Prof. W. H. Hulme, über 
den Lebensgang, die berufliche Tätigkeit und die Schriften des als 
Mensch, als Lehrer und als Forscher gleich geschätzten Mannes. 
Darnach wurde Emerson als Sprößling einer bereits im 17. Jahr- 
hundert in Amerika eingewanderten Familie und als Sohn eines 
Geistlichen am 24. Mai 1860 im Staate Iowa geboren. Nach Voll- 
endung seiner College-Ausbildung unterrichtete er mehrere Jahre 
an verschiedenen Schulen, um 1888 nach der Cornell-University 
überzusiedeln, wo er den Doktorgrad erwarb, dann als ‘assistant 
professor’ wirkte und sich vermählte. 1896 wurde er als ordentlicher 


Professor für Englisch und Rhetorik nach dem Adalbert College der 


Western Reserve University in Cleveland berufen, wo er, seinen 
Studien und seiner Lehrtätigkeit ergeben, aber anregender Gesellig- 
keit nicht abhold, ein ruhiges, doch segensreiches Leben führte, aus 
dem der Tod ihn am 12. Dezember 1927 abberief. 

Über Emersons wissenschaftliche und schriftstellerische Arbeiten 
gibt eine von Prof. Northup aufgestellte ‘Bibliography’ am Ende des 
Buches die beste Übersicht, während die ‘Introduction? mehr deren 
Entwicklungsgang verfolgt. Daraus ersehen wir, daß E. sich in den 
ersten Jahren hauptsächlich mit pädagogischen Fragen und Studien 
über die englische Sprache und Literatur, darunter solche über 
amerikanische Dialekte, beschäftigte. Doch widmete er auch einzelnen 
Dichtern seine Aufmerksamkeit, zuerst Browning, dann auch im 
Laufe der Zeit Shakspere, Scott, Johnson, Milton, Spenser, Gibbon, 
Dryden u. a., später dem Perldichter und Gawain, nicht zu vergessen 
zahlreiche Rezensionen und seine eigenen poetischen Versuche in 
Gestalt von Sonetten. Von größeren Werken sind zu nennen eine 
“History of the English Language” (1894) und ein “Middle English 
Reader” (1904), die, wiederholt überarbeitet, mehrere Auflagen er- 
lebten, 

Doch wenden wir uns nunmehr zu unserem eigentlichen Thema. 
Das erste Zeichen von Emersons Interesse für Chaucer war seine 
1892 erschienene, ausführliche Besprechung vonLounsburysbekannten 
‘Studies in Chaucer’, hier im Anhang, S. 421 ff., wieder abgedruckt, 
worin er die Vorzüge dieses weitschichtigen Werkes voll anerkennt, 
wenn er auch einzelne Ausstellungen daran zu machen hat. Dann 
veröffentlichte er erst nach längerer Pause (1903) seinen Aufsatz 
Some of Chaucer's Lines on the Monk, auf den wir noch zurück- 


"kommen werden, Aber erst von 1910 an trat dieser Dichter in den 
Vordergrund seiner Forschungen, deren Ergebnisse nunmehr in 


rascher Folge veröffentlicht wurden. Doch ehe wir aut diese ein- 
gehen, müssen wir einen Blick auf ein von ihm herausgegebenes 
Buch werfen, das im vorliegenden Bande nur kurz erwähnt wird, 
das aber für seine Auffassung von Chaucer und seinen Werken 


‚ charakteristisch ist. Es ist dieses: ‘Poems of Chaucer. Selections 


From His Earlier and Later Works. Edited with Introduction, 
Biographical and Grammatical Notes and Glossary by Oliver 
Farrar Emerson, etc. New York 1911’. Ich habe dieses Buch 


_ eingehend in den Engl. Stud. 48, S. 260—73, besprochen und will 


hier nur hervorheben, daß ich mich dort mit der Auswahl der 
wiedergegebenen Stücke im ganzen einverstanden erklärt, dagegen 
mancherlei Bedenken gegen seine Aufstellungen und Ausführungen 
erhoben habe. So hat er seine Texte nach der von ihm (allerdings 
auch anderen) angenommenen zeitlichen Reihenfolge der Dichtungen 
Chaucers angeordnet und unteranderem die Erzählungen des Mönches 
und des Scholaren, sogar das Haus der Fama zu seinen Jugend- 
werken gerechnet, ohne dafür ausreichende Gründe anzugeben, und 
so hält er auch die Erzählung des Ritters mit dem Urpalamon für 
identisch. Aber auch die Behandlung der Texte weist mancherlei 
Inkonsequenzen und Versehen auf, während die Anmerkungen und 
das Glossar weniger Anlaß zur Bemängelung boten. Diese Re- 
zension ist Emerson offenbar unbekannt geblieben, da er in den so- 
gleich zu besprechenden Aufsätzen bei seinen Datierungen, so weit 
wie ersichtlich, verbleibt, ohne auf meine Einwendungen dagegen zu 
verweisen. Ich werde daher auf diesen Gegenstand im folgenden 
nur, wo es notwendig, ist zurückgreifen. Doch will ich noch voraus- 
schicken, daß ich von den meisten hier vereinten Artikeln bereits 
früher (siehe besonders Anglia N. F. 37, 202 ff.) Kenntnis gegeben 
hatte; nur wenige, deren Überschrift eine Beziehung auf Chaucer 
nicht vermuten ließ, waren mir entgangen. 

In der schon zitierten Untersuchung (S. 39—57) behandelt der 
Verf. zwei. Stellen im Allgemeinen Prolog zu den Cant. Tales, die 
sich auf den Mönch beziehen, erstlich V. 177f., wo der Dichter von 


seinem ‘Zex?’ spricht, der besagt ‘that hunters been not holy men’, 


den Emerson in dem dem Hieronymus zugeschriebenen Kommentar 
zum 90. Psalm gefunden zu haben glaubt, dessen Ausdrucksweise 
besser den Worten Chaucers entspricht als ähnlich lautende Aus- 
sprüche von anderen Autoren. — Die zweite Stelle folgt kurz darauf 
in V. 179—181, wo der von den meisten Hss. überlieferte Ausdruck 
veechelees manch Kopfzerbrechen verursacht hat. Ich habe vor- 
geschlagen (s. Engl. Stud. 47, S. 341f.), ihn in reulelees (d. h. außer- 


halb der Ordensregel) zu ändern, wogegen Emerson bei der ersteren 
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Form verbleiben will, deren Bedeutung — pflichtvergessen er zu 


legen sucht. Das mag richtig sein, läßt aber den folgenden Ver- 
gleich mit dem »wasserlosen Fische« außer acht, den Ch. durch.den 


nächsten Vers verdeutlicht. ® 

Dem zweiten Aufsatz “The Suiters in Chaucer's Parlement 
of Foules” (S. 40—89) bin ich schon im Beibl. der Anglia 22, 274. 
und Engl. Stud. 55, 216ff. gerecht geworden, wo ich Emersons Ent- 
deckung des Dauphin als des dritten Freiers um die Hand 
der Prinzessin Anna anstatt des von mir vermuteten bayerischen 
Prinzen zugestimmt habe (s. auch Angl. 37, 212), 

An einen seine Ausführungen über den Prinzen Wilhelm von 
Bayern-Holland ergänzenden Artikel von S. Moore knüpft dann 
Emerson im nächsten Aufsatz mit dem Titel “The Parlement of 
Foules Again” (S. 90—97) an, um zunächst des weiteren darzulegen, 
daß der besagte Prinz als Werber um Anna nicht länger zu be- 
trachten sei. Dann aber geht er zur Frage betreffs des Datums des 


Parlaments über. Auf Grund der in meiner ‘Chronology of Chaucer’s 


Writings’ 37f. angeführten Berechnung des Erscheinens der Venus 
als Abendstern, auf die V. 117 anspielt, kamen dafür nur die Jahre 
1380 und 1382 in Betracht. Emerson hält nun das erstere für viel 
zu früh, wenn ebenfalls die Vollendung des Gedichts da hinein ver- 
legt wird, das letztere für zu spät, da damals Anna bereits mit 
Richard verheiratet war, und will daher 1381 als das wahrschein- 
lichste Datum für die Vollendung des ‘Parlements’ geltend machen, 
das der Dichter jedoch sehr wohl schon 1380, zunächst noch ohne 
Absicht, es auf die Werbung des jungen Königs zu beziehen, be- 
gonnen (when I began to write’) haben mag. Ich. selbst hatte mich 
zuletzt (s. Engl. Stud. 55, 225), freilich nicht ohne Bedenken, für 
1382 entschieden, ersehe aber jetzt aus einem der folgenden Auf- 
sätze Emersons (S. 139ff.), der mir damals nicht zugänglich war, 
daß bereits im Sommer 1380 die Vermählung Richards mit Anna 
von Böhmen ins Auge gefaßt wurde, obwohl seine Gesandtschaft, 
die darüber verhandeln sollte, erst im Dezember von England ab- 
reiste. Ferner war der französische König Karl V. zu jener Zeit 
noch am Leben, sein Sohn also noch Dauphin, und wurde daher 
von Ch. nicht als Königsadler symbolisiert. Da die Venus bis 
Oktober 1380 am Abendhimmel sichtbar war, würde der Annahme 
dieses Jahres als Entstehungszeitdes Parlaments nichts mehr im 
Wege stehen. Es würden dann die letzten Zeilen des Gedichts, die 
auf ein würdigeres Werk, das der Dichter in Angriff genommen 
haben will, auf den Troilus deuten, den er bereits V. 291 unter den 
aufgeführten unglücklichen Liebhabern nennt. Freilich erfolgte die 
Ausarbeitungdieser Dichtung erst 1382, aberdasumfangreiche Original 
verlangte gewiß eine längere Vorbereitungszeit, und das uns über- 
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lieferte Werk läßt noch längeres Schwanken über seine endgültige 


- Form erkennen. Außerdem mußte Ch. um dieselbe Zeit mit Boethius 


eifrig beschäftigt sein, wie ich ausführlich Angl. 34, S. 35 ff. dar- 
gelegt habe. Allerdings will Emerson als das Werk, auf welches 
der Dichter hinweist, den Palamon verstehen; er muß dann ‚aber, 
um dies glaubhaft zu machen, annehmen, daß Ch. die lange Be- 
schreibung des Liebesgartens und des Venustempels (V. 183—264), 
aus der Teseide Boccaccios, bekanntlich der Quelle des Palamon, der 
späteren Knight’s Tale, in das Vogelparlament einfügte, ehe er diese 
Dichtung vollständig übertrug oder umarbeitete. Aber abgesehen 
von dieser Unwahrscheinlichkeit, würde der Verfasser hierdurch mit 
einer Arbeit belastet werden, die er neben Troilus und Boethius, 
deren Entstehung sicher in jene Jahre fällt, unmöglich ausführen 
konnte. Indessen muß ich später hierauf noch zurückkommen. 

Wenn ich die Darlegungen Emersons in diesem Artikel habe 
ablehnen müssen, so kann ich denen in seinem gleichfalls diesem Gedicht 
gewidmeten dritten Aufsatz “What is the Parliament of Foules?” 
(S. 97—122) um so bereitwilliger zustimmen. Es handelt sich darin 
um den Versuch Manlys, der unter demselben Titel erschienen war, 
die Beziehung der darin auftretenden Gestalten auf historische Per- 
sönlichkeiten zu widerlegen, den E. noch gründlicher, zum Teil mit 
denselben Gründen wie ich, abweist, als ich es in meinem Aufsatz 
in den Engl. Stud. 55,218 ff. getan habe, weshalb es sich erübrigt, hier- 
auf weiter einzugehen. Nur eine Stelle möchte ich hervorheben, da 
sie von prinzipieller Bedeutung ist. Auf S. 99 wendet sich nämlich 
E. gegen die Auffassung Manlys, daß die Ausdrücke, die E. augen- 
scheinlich französischen Autoren entlehnt hat, rein konventionell 
seien und nicht auf seine persönlichen Verhältnisse bezogen werden 
dürfen. Dieselbe Ansicht teilen aber auch andere amerikanische 
Gelehrte, wie Kittredge und Sypherd, wogegen ich wiederholt, unter 
anderem in dem schon zitierten Aufsatz Angl. 37, S. 202f., Ein- 
spruch erhoben habe. Ich freue mich daher, hier in Emerson einen 
gleichen Verurteiler solch einseitiger Auslegungsweise gefunden zu 
haben. 

Anders aber stehe ich seinem nächsten Aufsatz “A new Note 
on the Date of Chaucer’s Knight’s Tale” (S. 123—173) gegenüber, 
den ich jetzt erst, da er in der nur für einen beschränkten Leser- 
kreis bestimmten Festschrift für Professor Hart!) erschienen war, 
näher kennengelernt habe. E. stellt sich darin auf die Seite derer, 
die den im Legendenprolog erwähnten Palamon und Arcite für 
identisch mit der Kn. T. halten, eine Auffassung, die ich schon 


1) Nicht Holt, wie ich a. a. O. nach dem germ. Jahresbericht irr- 
tümlich angegeben habe. 


and Studies BE 


inelitsch (s. Engl. Stud. 1. c. 196 ff, Angl. 1. c. 208 f.) BEN habe, v 


weshalb ich hier über alles hinweggehe, was nicht mit der von E- 


‚interpretierten Stelle in engerem Zusammenhang steht. Er knüpft 


an einen Artikel von Lowes an, der in den Worten Kn. T. V. 884 
the tempest at hir hoom cominge eine Anspielung auf den Sturm 
erblicken will, der am 18. Dezember 1381 die Landung Annas in 
England erschwerte. Daß die Erwähnung eines so gewöhnlichen 
Ereignisses wie eines Seesturms sich gerade auf diesen Tag be- 
ziehen soll, habe ich schon früher bezweifelt, hinzufügen möchte ich 
nur, daß die hier vom Dichter angenommene Lage, die Rückkehr 
des Theseus in sein Reich mit der neuerrungenen Gattin und deren 
Schwester, doch mit der Annas, die allein in ein ihr noch fremdes 
Land anlangt, recht wenig Gemeinsames bietet!). 

Wie dem auch sei, die aus dieser Vergleichung gezogene Folgerung 
Lowes’, daß der Palamon im Jahre 1381 entstanden sein müsse, die 
sonst wenig Zustimmung gefunden hat, glaubt E. durch die Ent- 
deckung einer anderen Anspielung auf ein historisches Ereignis 
desselben Jahres stützen zu können. Diese Stelle befindet sich gegen 
Ende der Dichtung, V. 2972ff., wo Ch. erzählt, daß Theseus ein 
Parlament nach Athen einberief, um über mancherlei zu beraten: 

“Wobei es war besonders abgesehn, 
Bündnisse mit andern zu erstreben 
Und volle Unterwürfigkeit von Theben.” 

In diesen Worten will Emerson, da das Originat hierfür kein 
Vorbild bietet, einen Hinweis auf den im Jahre 1381 zwischen Eng- 
land und Böhmen-Deutschland geschlossenen Vertrag erblicken, wo- 
für er (S. 128 ff.) mehrere Belege aus Froissart und anderen Quellen 
anführt, die jedoch in einem anderen Sinne wichtiger sind (s. o.). 
Es erstreckte sich aber dieser Vertrag trotz aller in dem betreffen- 
den Schriftstück gebrauchten schönen Redensarten tatsächlich nur 
auf die Heirat zwischen Richard und Anna und auf einen gemein- 
samen Bund der beiden Länder zur Anerkennung Urbans als recht- 
mäßigen Papst gegenüber dem von Frankreich unterstützten Clemens 
und hat weiter keine politischen und militärischen Folgen gehabt, 
was E. auch (S. 164 ff.) zugesteht. Dazu kommt, daß er zu dem 
letzten der obigen Verse keine rechte Parallele zu finden weiß (s. 
S. 163f.). Noch weniger überzeugend ist sein Versuch, den von 
Theseus (V. 3082) in bezug auf Palamon verwandten Ausdruck ‘a 
kinges brother sone’ auf das Verhältnis Richards zu deuten, inso- 
fern sein Vater, durch einen frühen Tod dahingerafft, nie selbst die 
Königskrone trug — aber war er Bruder eines Königs? 


!) Außerdem s. Currys Notiz, Mod. Lang. N. 19, 240 ff., der tempest mit 
tumult, confusion übersetzt. 
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_ Wenn ER in jenen Versen eine Anspielung auf Zeit- 


B _ verhältnisse liegen soll, so würde die letzte Zeile weit eher auf die 


Unterwerfung Schottlands zu beziehen sein, gegen welches Richard 
im Jahre 1385 einen, freilich erfolglosen, Feldzug selbst anführte. 
Mit den Schotten waren die Franzosen verbündet. die um diese Zeit 
wiederholt Einfälle in englisches Gebiet auf dem Festlande unter- 
‚nahmen und zu Schiff die englischen Küsten beunruhigten!). Trotz- 
dem war aber der pazifizistisch gesonnene Richard ständig bemüht 
(1384, 1386, 1389 usw.), mit ihnen zu einem Waffenstillstand zu 


. gelangen, was vielleicht unter dem obigen Ausdruck »Bündnisse« 
' (aliaunces) verstanden werden kann. Und hat nicht Chaucer selbst 


im Jahre 1386 an Parlamentssitzungen teilgenommen, in denen über 
<certein boyntz and caas’ (V. 2970) verhandelt wurde? Schließ- 
lich mochten Ereignisse, die 1381 des Dichters Aufmerksamkeit 
erregt hatten, auch noch sechs Jahre später, als er nach allgemeiner 
Annahme den Plan zu den C.T. und damit .die Kn. T. auszuführen 
begann, lebhaft genug in seiner Erinnerung sein, um einen Nach- 
klang in seinen Versen zu erwecken. Jedenfalls liegt keine Not- 
wendigkeit vor, jene Stelle gerade auf Vorfälle des Jahres 1381 zu 
beziehen und dorthin die Entstehungszeit des Palamon zu verlegen, 
die nach meiner, wie ich glaube, hinreichend begründeten Auf- 
fassung (s. Engl. Stud. 1.c. 209 und Einleitung zur Übersetzung der, 
C.T. 25/26) etwas früher, etwa 1378—80, fällt. 

Zufriedenstellender als in diesem Falle sind die Ergebnisse von 
Emersons Untersuchungen in den in diesem Buche vereinigten 
nächstfolgenden Stücken, da sie sich mehr auf Tatsachen als auf 
Vermutungen aufbauen. Ich führe zunächst “4 New Chaucer 
Iltem’ (S. 174—181) an, das von einer von Delachenal in seiner 
<Histoire de Charles V’ mitgeteilten Notiz ausgeht, die dieser in 
den Exchequer Accounts entdeckt hatte. Hiernach wurde Chaucer 
im Jahre 1360 mit Briefen von Frankreich nach England gesandt, 
ein bis dahin noch nicht bekannter Umstand, dessen Bedeutung für 
die Lebensgeschichte des Dichters E. näher erörtert. Da ich hier- 
über schon im Beibl. d. Angl. 22, 265 und wieder ebd. 37, 202 be- 
richtet habe, will ich hier nur hinzufügen, daß seine Vermutung, der 
nachmalige Dichter habe damals schon in königlichen Diensten ge- 
standen, nicht zutrifft, da, wie S. Moore nachweist, er jene Briefe 
im Auftrag Herzog Lionels, seines bisherigen Dienstherrn, be- 
förderte, worauf E. in seinem folgenden Aufsatz ausführlich (S. 242.) 
zurückkommt. 

Dieser, sein umfangreichster, Aufsatz (S. 182—216) ist betitelt: 
“Chaucer's First Military Service — a Study of Edward Third’s 


1) vgl. E. St., 1. c. 177 u. 189£. 
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Invasion in France in 135960°)’ und beruht großenteils auf 
Froissart, doch sind auch andere Chronisten der Zeit gebührend zu 
Rate gezogen. Der Verf. schildert uns hier eingehend die Veran- 
lassung zu diesem Feldzuge, die gewaltigen Vorbereitungen dazu, 
den Marsch des englischen Heeres nach Reims, die erfolglose Ein- 
schließung dieser Stadt, die Plünderungszüge der englischen Truppen 
in dessen Umgebung und den Marsch nach Paris, dessen Belagerung 
infolge eines furchtbaren Unwetters abgebrochen wurde, worauf die 
Friedensverhandlungen in Bretigny begannen. Besonders sucht E. 
festzustellen, inwieweit Chaucer an diesen Ereignissen beteiligt war, 
der, wie er vermutet, in der Zeit zwischen Dezember 1359 und 
Anfang Januar 1360 in französische Gefangenschaft geriet, aus der 
er aber bald, im März dieses Jahres, ausgelöst wurde. Später wurde 
er dann mit der erwähnten Sendung Lionels betraut und kehrte im 
November nach London zurück. 

Im Zusammenhang mit dieser Studie steht der folgende Artikel 
“Chaucer’s Testimony as to his Age” (S. 247—262), wie wir so- 
gleich sehen werden. Dieses legte der Dichter bekanntlich im De- 
zember 1386 in dem Prozeß ab, den die Ritter Scrope und Grosvenor 
wegen der Berechtigung, ein gewisses Familienwappen zu führen, 
angestrengt hatten. Ch. gab damals als sein Alter »vierzig und 
darüber« an, woraus man schloß, daß er um 1340 geboren sein 
müsse. Nun prüfte S. Moore neuerdings die Akten dieses Gerichts- 
verfahrens, und da er darin fand, daß eine Anzahl von Zeugen ihr 
Alter ungenau angegeben hatten, meinte er, daß auch auf Chaucers 
Aussage kein Verlaß sei, und daß daher sein Geburtsjahr auch 
später als 1340 fallen könne. Hiergegen nimmt nun Emerson 
Stellung, indem er zuvörderst darauf hinweist, daß des Dichters 
gleichzeitige Angabe, er habe vor 27 Jahren Kriegsdienste getan, 
vollständig zutreffe, wie er (der Verf.) in seinem vorigen Artikel 
(S. 211ff.) eingehender dargelegt habe. Darin behandelt er besonders 
die Frage, wann der junge Kriegsmann mit dem Heere vor Rethel, 
wo er, wie er bei jener Gelegenheit hinzufügte, das Scrope-Wappen 
zum ersten Male sali, gelegen haben möge. Des weiteren untersucht 
E. die Ergebnisse statistischer Berechnungen der Gegenwart, woraus 
hervorgeht, daß ungenaue Angaben über das Lebensalter zu allen 
Zeiten durchaus nicht ungewöhnlich waren und noch sind, also auch 
in diesem Falle nichts Auffälliges bieten. Dagegen hebt er hervor, 
daß Ch. schon durch seinen Beruf an Korrektheit gewöhnt sein 
mußte, und zeigt, daß er offenbar bestrebt war, in seinen Werken 
stets genaue Zahlen anzuführen, wenn ihm dabei gelegentlich auch 


!) Von mir Angl. 37, 202 zitiert, doch aus Versehen Lowes zu- 
geschrieben, welchen Irrtum ich hiermit zu berichtigen bitte, 
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kleine Irrtümer unterlaufen sein mögen. Daher könne man ruhig 4 cr 
an dem bisher angenommenen Geburtsdatum festhalten. 


die Bedeutung von Säule (als Siegeszeichen) besaß, so daß es sehr 

. wohl mit Columna vertauscht werden konnte. Wenn Ch. dem Guido 
im H. F. (1469) den Beinamen ‘de Columpnis’ gibt, so mag die 
Singularform hier durch den Reim bedingt sein. Im übrigen wendet 
sich E. gegen die Auslegung, die Kittredge jenem Ausdruck geben 
will, worüber ich Angl. Bbl. 22, 271 berichtet habe. 

“English or French in the Time of Edward III” (S.271 

bis 297) hat wenig mit Chaucer zu tun, weswegen ich von diesem 
Artikel noch nicht Notiz genommen habe. Immerhin verdient er 
auch in dieser Hinsicht Beachtung, da er zur Aufhellung der Zu- 
stände in England zur Zeit jenes Königs beiträgt. Emerson 
geht in seiner Untersuchung über diese Sprachenfrage von den 
Historikern Hume (nach ihm Scott), Thierry, Pauli und Longman aus, 
die mehr oder weniger bestimmt behaupten, daß Eduard, und mit 
ihm der englische Hofadel, keine oder nur geringe Kenntnis des 
Englischen besessen habe, um aus Stellen in der späteren Redaktion 
Froissarts, dem sogenannten römischen Ms., doch auch aus anderen 
Chronisten die Irrtümlichkeit dieser Angabe nachzuweisen. Wenig- # 
stens geht so viel hieraus hervor, daß der König und seine Umgebung 
die Landessprache wohl verstanden und sich öfter auch ihrer be- 
dient haben müssen. Schließlich weist E. darauf hin, daß, wenn Ch. 
als Hofjunker schon seine frühesten erhaltenen Dichtungen in der 
englischen Sprache verfaßte, dies doch voraussetze, daß er bei Hofe 
auf ein volles Verständnis dieser rechnen konnte. Ich möchte hin- 
zufügen, daß den besten Nachweis, wie weit damals die Kenntnis 
des Französischen, besser des Anglonormannischen, in den vor- 
nehmen Kreisen Englands bereits gesunken war, der um 1300 ge- 
schriebene Traktat zur Unterweisung der Kinder im richtigen Ge- 
brauch dieser Sprache des Walter von Bibbesworth, mit dem ich 
jetzt gerade eingehender beschäftigt bin, liefert. 

Ebensowenig wie bei diesem Artikel läßt der Titel des folgen- 
den “The Old French Dibhthong ei (ey) and Middle English 
‚Metrics” (S. 298—311) eine Beziehung auf Chaucer vermuten; doch 
handelt er fast ausschließlich von seinem Brauch in Sprache und 
Vers, tiber den E. einige interessante Beobachtungen auf Grund 
reichlich gesammelten und übersichtlich gruppierten Materials zu- 


E “Seith Trophee” (5.263—70) schließt sich an Tuppers Deutung a 
4 dieses lange Zeit rätselhaft erschienenen Ausdrucks in der Monk’s : “ 
Tale an (vgl. Angl. 37, 235), wonach hierunter ein Synonymon für SA 
. ‘ Columna, d.h. Guido de Columpnis, zu verstehen ist. Emerson, der 3 
4 dieselbe Lösung gefunden, doch noch nicht publiziert hatte, gibt hier N 
3 nun weitere Belege dafür, daß Trophae im M.A. und noch später ir 
f 


_ sammenstellt. Zwar bedurfte es für alle Einsichtigen nicht einer be- 
sonderen Zurückweisung der von Skeat und seinen Nachbetern ein- 
geführten, doch unmöglichen Spaltung jenes Diphthongen in &i in 
Wörtern wie seynt und deynous, noch der Erklärung des öfter an 
seynt und andere Adjektive angefügten -e als Zeichen des Dativs 
(meist von by abhängig) oder als schwache Form nach Artikel, De- 
monstrativen und Possessiven (s. ten Brink II, $ 235, 241 und 242). 
Doch erscheint ein solches -e auch in einigen anderen Fällen, die 
ten Brink als »erstarrten Vokativ« ansieht. Diese Auffassung wilt 
E. aber nicht an allen Stellen gelten lassen (s. S. 301, Anm. 2), da 
auch mehrere Nominative in solcher Form vorkommen, und nimmt 
Analogiewirkung der sprachlich berechtigten -e an. Nach meiner 
Beobachtung ist dieser Gebrauch auf gewisse Adjektive — außer 
seynt kommen, wie auch E. angibt, fair, fressh, seltener heigh und 
Jals in Betracht — in Verbindung mit Personennamen beschränkt, 
denn die wenigen Substantive anderer Art, die er in diesem Zu- 
sammenhange (S. 304) anführt, sind teils als Personifikationen auf- 
zufassen, so Compl. to his L., V. 27 (E. zitiert nach Skeats Zählung): 
(Hir surname is eek) Faire Routheles, Pitee 39: Fresshe Beautee 
(es werden personifizierte Abstrakta aufgezählt), Troilus V, 1832: 
false Worldes brotelnesse,; ebenso seynte Charitee oder Trinitee 
(S. 301). Teils sind seine Zitate unvollständig; so ist P. F. 442 the 
vor fresshe rede rose, Troil.II, 157 his vor fresshebrother, LGW .116 
this vor fresshe flour zu ergänzen, wo also das End-e regelrecht 
steht. Es bleiben also nur die Fälle übrig, wo das Adjektiv mit 
einem Personennamen in engere Verbindung tritt, mit 
dem Substantiv verschmolzen erscheint (C. F. Koch, Gram. II, $ 182) 
oder eine ihm innewohnende Eigenschaft beilegt (Meine Wiss. Gram,, 
$ 255, Anm. 1), wie im heutigen Englisch der Artikel vor old, young, 
little usw. mit folgendem Personennamen in solcher Verbindung 
fehlt. Die zweisilbige Form wird von Chaucer jedoch nur 
nach metrischem Bedürfnis gebraucht, während die ein- 
silbige die gewöhnliche bleibt, wenn nicht etwa Artikel oder Pronomina 
darauf einwirken. 

Ähnlich wie in seynt will Skeat auch den Diphthong in heynous 
und deynous, um das Versmaß zu vervollständigen, spalten. Doch 
zeigt E., daß die betreffenden Verse als neunsilbige auzusehen sind, 
oder daß durch den Einsatz handschriftlich verbürgter dreisilbiger 
Namensformen (Symekyn, Janekyn) die richtige Silbenzahl er- 
reicht wird. 

Anders aber steht der Fall bei Criseyda und Eneidos, da 
hier die Diärese des Diphthongs, dem Ursprung dieser Wörter ent- 
sprechend, gestattet ist. Bei O&none (H. F. 389) liegt ein Miß- 
verständnis Chaucers vor (S. 311). 
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In den meisten in diesem Artikel von E. empfohlenen Lesarten 


_ stimme ich mit ihm in meinen Chaucer-Ausgaben überein, die man 


zu rechtfertigen, ist jedoch hier nicht der Ort. 
In “Chaucer's <Odie of Thebes’ fyn’” (S. 312—319) setzt Emer- 
son die von Lowes!) begonnenen, später von Curry weiter aus- 


‚gedehnten Forschungen nach den Quellen für des Dichters medi- 


zinische Kenntnisse fort. Er geht von der im Titel zitierten Stelle, 
Kn.T. 1472, und einer ähnlich lautenden in der LGW. 2670 aus, um 
zu untersuchen, woher Ch. sein Wissen von ‘narcotikes and odies’ 


‚entlehnt haben kann. Ein Kommentator des Plinius und ein arabi- 
scher Arzt des 13. Jahrhunderts kommen dabei kaum in Betracht, 


eher ein genuesischer Naturforscher Simon Cardo; aber Ch. verrät 
sonst nirgends Bekanntschaft mit ihm. Bernard Gordon, den er 
selbst in seinem Prolog, V. 434, in der langen Liste von Ärzten 
nennt, führt wohl in seiner “Practica seu Lilium Medicinae’ eine 
Reihe von Betäubungsmitteln, darunter auch Opium, an, aber in so 
knapper Fassung, daß unser Dichter ihm allein seine Kenntnis nicht 
verdanken kann, und Burtons ‘Anatomy of Melancholy? datiert erst 
aus dem 17. Jahrhundert. Genug aber, wenn wir wissen, daß auch 
hierin Ch.s Angabe zutreffend ist. Zu beachten ist jedoch, daß das 
oben genannte Theben nicht, wie man wohl meinen könnte, in Griechen- 
land, sondern In Ägypten liegt. 

Es folgt wieder eine umfangreiche Abhandlung: “Chaucer and 
Medieval Hunting” (S. 320-377), in dem Emerson von den be- 
kannten Stellen im “Book of the Duchesse’, V. 344 ff. und 1311ff£., 
ausgeht. Zwar sind mehrere der dort vorkommenden Jagdausdrücke 
bereits im NED. und in Skeats Ausgabe angeführt und kurz er- 
klärt, doch nicht vollständig und immer richtig. Um nun die weid- 
männische Bedeutung dieser Wörter und Redensarten zu ergründen, 
durchforscht E. mittelalterliche Jagdbücher, besonders des Herzogs 
von York ‘Master of Game’ (um 1400) und George Turbervilles 
<Booke of Hunting’ (1576), nach denen er nicht nur den Sinn jener 
Ausdrücke ermittelt, sondern auch die Vorgänge bei den ver- 
schiedenen Akten des Jagdbetriebes ausführlicher darstellt. So findet 
er zum Beispiel, daß embosed (V. 353)?) »schaumbedeckt« als 
Zeichen völliger Ermattung des Hirsches ausdrückt; bei anderen 
wieder, wie zum Beispiel bei y./ounde (V. 378), war die weid- 


1) Über ‘The loueris maladye of Hereos’, von mir Angl. Bbl. 25, 
337f. ausführlich besprochen. Über Currys Arbeiten s. Angl. 37, 227. 

2) Leider habe ich diesen Ausdruck im Wörterverzeichnis zu meiner 
Ausgabe der kleineren Dichtungen Chaucers übersehen, wo ich ihn mit 
obiger Bedeutung nachzutragen bitte. Bei anderen Wörtern fehlt mir 
noch der deutsche Fachausdruck, dem ieh gelegentlich nachspüren will. 
Im Texte wäre V.379 besser I-halowed (s. Emerson, S. 340) zu schreiben. 
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männische Bedeutung noch nicht erkannt. Doch auf alle diese 
Wörter hier einzugehen, würde zu weit führen. Erwähnt sei jedoch, 
daß E. auch alle anderen Stellen, wo Ch. Jagdausdrücke gebraucht, 
so in der Kn. T. 1673 ff. (hier wäre Zhe grete hert mit Kapitalhirsch 
zu übersetzen), die auf den Mönch bezüglichen Verse im Prolog 
(166 ff.), in der LGW. (1188 ff.) u. a. in Betracht zieht; 

Wenn ich den Wert der letztbesprochenen Aufsätze Emersons 
anerkannt habe, muß ich bei dem folgenden: “Some Notes on 
Chaucer and some Conjectures” (S. 378—404) wieder mancherlei 
Bedenken erheben. Ich habe zwar solche bereits in meiner Anzeige 
des «Philological Quaterly’, wo diese ‘Notes’ ursprünglich erschienen 
sind, in den Engl. Stud. 61, 157 angedeutet, will hier aber etwas ge- 
genauer darauf eingehen. 

I. B. D. 309 will E. entewnes als Verb auffassen und dem- 
gemäß das von Skeat und mir vor so swete gesetzte Komma 
streichen. Mag auch die Endung -s ausnahmsweise zulässig sein, 
so würde entewnes als Prädikat nichts Neues zu dem an- 
genommenen Subjekt ‘So mery a soun’ aussagen, zu dem es 
vielmehr ein Synonym bildet. Ebensowenig kann ich seine Auffassung 
des Verses 869 ebd. billigen, den er zu dem vorhergehenden Satzbau 
ziehen will, während er offenbar zum folgenden gehört, daV.870 nach- 
drucksvoll mit fast denselben Worten (Hit nas.... Hit was) beginnt. — 
I. In Compleynte of Mars, V. 114, ist der Ausdruck wi?h voide cours 
von verschiedenen Kommentatoren als ein astronomischer terminus 
technicus = »ohne Nähe anderer Planeten« gedeutet worden, welcher 
Sinn aber E. mit Rücksicht auf den Zusammenhang nicht befriedigt. Er 
meint vielmehr, daß afrz. voide = sachant, fin, ruse, hier besser passe, 
worin ich ihm aber nicht beipflichten kann. Denn es ist nicht abzu- 
sehen, welche List oder Schlauheit Venus auf ihrer Flucht, um sich 
vor des Phoebus hellen Strahlen zu verbergen, anwenden kann. Da- 
gegen scheint mir die obige Bedeutung ganz zutreffend, da der 
Dichter doch wohl sagen will, daß die Göttin die Aufmerksamkeit 
des eifersüchtigen Sonnengottes dadurch zu vermeiden glaubt, daß 
sie einsam, ohne jede Begleitung, dahinwandelt. 

In Nr. II “ Parlement of Foules 204—18” glaubt E. der erste 
zu sein, der nachweist, daß die VV. 188/89, 191 und 199/200 kein 
Vorbild in der Teseide haben, also Chaucers eigene Erfindung sind; 
doch habe ich selbst dies schon vor langer Zeit in ‚meinem Aufsatz 
in den Engl. Stud. I, 252 bemerkt. Sein Hinweis auf Dantes Einfluß 
scheint mir nur schwach begründet. 

Ich nehme Nr. V “Prologue to Canterbury Tales 164 ‘and 
breestes ihre” vorweg, um mit Nr. IV effektvoller zu enden. Emer- 
son will diese alte crux dadurch beseitigen, daß er neben dem Nonnen- 
priester auch den Mönch und den Ordensbruder zu diesem Stande 


% ikbır so daß nach Meer Erklärung die vom Dichter angegebene 
‚Zahl der Pilger nicht überschritten worden wäre. Aber können 


Mönche und Ordensbrüder Priester genannt werden? Von letzteren 
erhielten wohl einige die Lizenz, gewisse Funktionen der Welt- 
geistlichen zeitweise auszuüben (s. meine Anm. zu V. 209 in der 


_ Übersetzung der C. T.), konnten ihn aber nicht in all seinen Amts- 


pflichten vertreten, noch weniger die Mönche. Emerson ist gewiß 
mein Versuch der Lösung dieser mehrfach erörterten Frage (s. Engl. 
Stud. 47,341 £.) unbekannt geblieben, wonach ich eine Textverderbnis 
an dieser Stelle — wie sich eine solche auch an anderen findet — 
annehme. Auf eine Lücke deutet hier das Fehlen jeder Beschreibung 
der zweiten Nonne und des Nonnenpriesters, während Erscheinung 
und Tracht aller anderen Pilger mehr oder weniger ausführlich ge- 
schildert werden. Wahrscheinlich hatte Ch. — wie ich hier hinzu- 
setze — die Absicht, diese Lücke später auszufüllen, doch unter- 
blieb es, und der erste Abschreiber ersetzte den fehlenden Reim auf 
die zitierte Weise. — Am Schluß dieses Paragraphen kommt E. auf 
die Einführung des Stiftsherrn mit seinem Dienstmann in die Pilger- 
schar zusprechen und meintgegenüber Kittredge, der diese beiden den 
Dreestes three zuzuzählen geneigt scheint, daß der Dichter schon von 
vornherein das spätere dramatische Auftreten dieser beiden neuen 
Gestalten geplant habe — was sich weder beweisen noch wider- 
legen läßt. 

Ich greife nun wieder auf Nr. IV mit der Überschrift *7roilus 
and Criseyde II, 228—29,; Knight's Tale A 979—80" zurück. 
An diesen beiden Stellen erscheint nämlich der Ausdruck gold — 
ybete oder Of gold... ybete, dem man bisher die Bedeutung »mit 
dünngehämmerten Goldplatten bedeckt« gegeben hatte. Emerson 
weist dagegen nach, daß er, wie das afrz. or batu, den Sinn von »mit 
Goldfäden bestickt« hatte, der hier weit besser paßt. 

Gleichfalls beachtenswert ist Emersons nächste Abhandlung: 
“Sqint Ambrose and Chaucer’s Life of St. Cecilia” (S. 405—20), 
die sich auf die Verse C.T., G 271ff. (16500 meiner Ausgabe) be- 
zieht. Skeat gesteht zwar, daß er nichts in den Schriften des Am- 
brosius finde, was Ch. berechtige, auf ihn als Quelle des Bildes von 
den zwei Rosenkränzen — des weißen als Lohn für Keuschheit, des 
roten für Märtyrerschaft (s. Lowes Aufsätze, von mir Engl. Stud. 46 
114 und Angl. Bbl. 25, 337 besprochen) — hinzudeuten. Doch kann 
E. diesen Ausdruck an mehreren Stellen seines Kommentars zum 
Hohenliede belegen, welche Vorstellung dann von verschiedenen 
Kirchenschriftstellern, wie Rabanus Maurus und Bernard v.Clairvaux, 
fortgepflanzt wurde und durch die Homilien Aelfrics in England ein- 
drang, weswegen Ambrosius mit Recht als Vater dieser Symbolik 
— wie er auch sonst der Symbolik zuneigte — angeführt werden 


in He Sermones em Ambrosius ee Ba eine Schrift vor 
ihm, die Ch. Preface nennt, ist nicht bekannt, noch spricht A. 
irgendwo von Cecilie und Valerian, wie unser Dichter angibt. Wie 
dieser zu solcher Zuweisung gelangte, ist schwer zu erklären; E. 
vermutet, daß er sie einem anderen geistlichen Schriftsteller ent- 
lehnt habe, was möglich, aber ungewiß ist. Schließlich sei notiert, daß 
er to vor love (V. 283—16513) die Bedeutung von »gegen« beilegt. 

Als ‘Appendix’ ist dem Buche Emersons Besprechung der 
‘Studies in Chaucer’ von Lounsbury beigefügt, die ich schon am 
Anfang erwähnt habe. 

Mag ich nun auch im Laufe dieser Besprechung der Auffassung 
und den Darlegungen Emersons öfters entgegengetreten sein, so 
geht doch gleichzeitig daraus hervor, daß der Fleiß und die Sorg- 
falt, womit er seinen Gegenstand bis in die entlegensten Winkel 
des Schrifttums verfolgt hat, manch schönes Ergebnis zutage ge- 
fördert haben. Wir sind daher den Herausgebern für die Veran- 
staltung dieser Sammlung der an verschiedenen Orten zerstreuten 
Aufsätze des Verfassers wirklich zu Dank verpflichtet, da diese 
großenteils einen bleibenden Wert für die Chaucer-Forschung be- 
sitzen. 

Berlin-Zehlendorf. J. Koch. 


H. Michelson, The Jew in Early English Literature. Amsterdam 
1926. .VIIL.175,528:% 

Der Anfang des Buches hat kaum irgendwelchen Zusammenhang 
mit dem zu behandelnden Gegenstande: der Verfasser nimmt nämlich 
eine Zeitungsnotiz über den Flug des Luftschiffs »Zeppelin« nach Amerika 
im Jahre 1924 zum Anlaß eines Ausfalls gegen die Antisemiten. Deren 
Einstellung zum Judentum wird ausschließlich auf Haß gegen die Juden 
zurückgeführt. Daß solch ein Haß vorhanden ist, soll nicht geleugnet 
werden; von jüdischer Seite wird aber schon als antisemitischer Haß be- 
zeichnet, was weiter nichts ist, als eine berechtigte Kritik der Fehler, 
die dem jüdischen Volk ebenso anhaften wie allen andern Völkern. Die 
Juden können nicht beanspruchen, daß man ihre nationalen Fehler mit 
Stillschweigen übergeht. 

Auf jüdischer Seite ist aber leider sehr wenig Selbstkritik gegen- 
über diesen Fehlern vorhanden. Von dieser jüdischen Eigentümlichkeit 
legt auch das vorliegende Buch Zeugnis ab, dessen Verfasser offenbar 
selbst ein Jude ist. Sein Werk bietet kein unparteiisches Bild des be- 
handelten Gegenstandes, sondern ist eine einseitige jüdische Partei- 
schrift. Alle günstigen Urteile über die Juden in der von M. heran- 
gezogenen Literatur sind für ihn Wahrheit; alles Ungünstige sucht er 
als Entstellung oder Verzerrung der Wahrheit zu entkräften. Er gibt 
allerdings zu, daß manchen Juden schlimme Eigenschaften angehaftet 
haben, bestreitet jedoch das Typische solcher Eigenschaften für das 


£ 


f sr Judentum. Daß aber zum Beispiel die Neigung zum Wucher ein typisch u 
Jüdisches Laster war und ist, läßt sich doch gewiß nicht bestreiten, wie se 
das der Verfasser versucht (S. 30). Man könnte gespannt darauf sein, va “ 
welche Fehler dann M. selbst als für sein eigenes Volk typisch zuzugeben En 
bereit wäre, wenn nicht einmal die Neigung zum Wucher für ihn typisch Se 
jüdisch ist. De 
2 2 Daß die englischen Juden des Mittelalters Wucher getrieben haben, K 
-  leugnet M. allerdings nicht; er leitet diesen Umstand aber nicht aus N 
; einer nationalen Charakteranlage ab, söndern aus der Unsicherheit ihrer = 
za sozialen Stellung, aus der beständigen Gefahr, in der sie schwebten, daß gi 
i ihr Reichtum ihnen wieder von der Regierung abgepreßt werde, aus der Er 
Fi schweren Steuerlast, die ihnen auferlegt war. Darin steckt gewiß ein e. 
Fr berechtigter Kern von Wahrheit; es geht aber nicht an, zu übersehen, k 
j daß solche Ursachen den jüdischen Wucher nicht erst bewirkt, sondern E 
eine schon von vornherein im Volke selbst wurzelnde Charakteranlage 
- nur gesteigert haben. 
e Auch im einzelnen weist das Buch große Mängel auf. Sehr sonderbar 
ist die Reihenfolge der einzelnen Abschnitte: auf Cursor Mundi folgt 
Anthony Munday, darauf the Ballads, dann the Religious Drama, usw. 
Durch den Mangel eines Registers wird das Übel der schlechten An- 3 
E ordnung noch verstärkt. Mehrfach wird: das Erscheinungsjahr der heran- 
= gezogenen Literaturdenkmäler nicht angegeben, so bei Websters The 
4 Devil’s Law-Case (S. 94), Fords Perkin Warbeck (S. 95); bei der Er- 
wähnung des Mirakelspiels Mary Magdalen (S. 63) fehlt außerdem auch 
noch der Name des Verfassers Lewis Wager. Jüdische Empfindlichkeit 
verleitet M. mitunter dazu, ungünstige Charakterschilderungen als einen den 
Juden angehefteten Makel aufzufassen, wo die betreffenden Verfasser kaum 
die Absicht gehabt haben, gerade Juden durch eine solche Charakteristik 
zu zeichnen. So ist der jüdische König Herodes in den biblischen Dramen 
Z des Mittelalters als prahlerischer Feigling gewiß kein typischer Jude 
: (S. 59). Der Titelheld des anonymen Lustspiels The Wisdom of Dr. Dody- 
poll ist ebenfalls kein Jude, sondern ein das Englische radebrechender 
französischer Arzt (S. 107). Ein grober geographischer Schnitzer ist es, 
Mailand an die Ufer der Etsch zu verlegen (S. 53). Das Haupt der 
Pulververschwörung hieß nicht Faux, sondern Fawkes, Falsch ist die 
Behauptung (S. 55), es habe vor der normannischen Eroberung keine 
dramatischen Aufführungen ın England gegeben; denn der älteste be- 
kannte Ostertropus stammt aus dem Jahre 967 (vgl. Manly, Specimens I 
S. XIX). Ebenso zweifelhaft ist die Angabe, daß Richard Barbayn der 
erste Darsteller Shylocks gewesen sei (S. 102); nach den neuesten 
Forschungen von T. W. Baldwin (Organization and Personnel of the 
Shakespearean Company, Princeton 1927, S. 409) war dies vielmehr 
Thomas Pope. Zu rügen ist endlich auch der recht nachlässige Druck; 
ich habe 28 Druckfehler gezählt, darunter (S. 35) 1920 statt 1290, und 
dreimal (S. 65, 75, 92) indentify nebst Ableitungen statt zdentify. 
Der Verfasser hat sich einer Aufgabe unterzogen, der er nicht ge- 
wachsen war; der wissenschaftliche Wert seines Buches ist nur gering. 
Freiburg i. Br. Eduard Eckhardt. 
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Walter F. Schirmer, Der englische Frühhumanismus. Ein. 
_ Beitrag zur englischen Literaturgeschichte des 15. Jahrhunderts, 
Leipzig, Bernhard Tauchnitz, 1931. 184 S. M. 10,—. 

Eines der wichtigsten Probleme der englischen Geistesgeschichte, 
der allmähliche Übergang vom Mittelalter zur Neuzeit, ist in vieler 
Hinsicht noch ungeklärt. Heute wissen wir, daß der Prozeß sich 
bis in die Mitte des 16. Jahrhunderts hineinzieht. Zu den un- 
bekanntesten Etappen zählte der englische Frühhumanismus. So 
war eine Untersuchung von der Art der vorliegenden dringendes 
Bedürfnis. In der Problemstellung allein liegt ein nicht zu unter- 
schätzendes Verdienst. Wer das 15. Jahrhundert einigermaßen 
kennt, weiß, was für eine entsagungsvolle Arbeit zu leisten war. 
Handelt es sich doch um jene Periode des ausgehenden Mittelalters, 
wo der Humanismus noch ein rein esoterisches Dasein führt, ohne 
Verbindung mit dem Leben der Nation. Es galt sich einzuarbeiten 
in ein weit verstreutes und sprödes Material von lateinischen Hand- 
schriften, das von vornherein wenig Aussicht auf große Entdeckungen 
bot; fehlt es doch in dieser ganzen Zeit an jeglichen mensch- 
lich interessanten Äußerungen. Dazu kam die Schwierigkeit der 
Unvollständigkeit des Materials. Viele Dokumente der Übergangs- 
zeit sind gänzlich verschollen; über andere besitzen wir nur un- 
zureichende Angaben. Man versteht, warum die deutsche Anglistik 
dieses Forschungsgebiet bisher gemieden und den englischen Kollegen 
überlassen hat. 

Es ist Schirmer gelungen, die Geschichte des Frühhumanismus 
so weit zu klären, als das gegenwärtig bekannte Material zuläßt. 
Aus der Fülle der Einzelheiten kann hier nur weniges hervor- 
gehoben werden. Frei von aller Überschätzung seines Gegenstandes 
oder seiner Ergebnisse schildert der Verf. die frühen Bestrebungen 
der englischen Humanisten, die sich im großen und ganzen auf Bücher- 
sammlungen und Berührungen mit italienischen Kollegen beschränken. 
Das schließt allerdings nicht aus, daß wir immer wieder auf 
interessante Einzelzüge stoßen. Hierzu gehört bereits das langsame 
Bekanntwerden einzelner Vitae des Plutarch in England auf dem 
Wege lateinischer Übersetzungen, die italienische Humanisten 
Humphrey of Gloucester widmen. Es ist amüsant zu sehen, wie bis 
zur Mitte des 15. Jahrhunderts die italienischen Humanisten über 
Mangel an humanistischer Atmosphäre in England klagen, aber 
zur gleichen Zeit versuchen, ihre englischen Mäzene einzuwickeln. 
Die schwierige Frage, wie weit Humphrey of Gloucester Verständnis 
für die Errungenschaften des italienischen Humanismus besaß, be- 
antwortet der Verfasser damit, daß er ihn lediglich als Mäzen, aber 
nicht als Humanisten gelten läßt. 


Klarer als zuvor erscheinen die Gestalten von Bekynton, 
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 Chaundler und Whethamstede, ebenso die Rolle, die die Bene- 
. diktinerklöster spielen. Wir bedauern, daß die sehr dankenswerte 
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Beschreibung von Wethamstede’s ungedrucktem Granarium und 
Palearium nicht noch ausführlicher ausgefallen ist. Man. würde 
gern wissen, wie weit dort in den Abschnitten über Alexander, 

Cato, Antonius, die Gracchen usw. die Auffassung eine humanistische 
ist. Bei den lateinischen Versen von W., die Schirmer S. 143f. 
zitiert, handelt es sich übrigens offenbar um zwei Gedichte, von 
denen das zweite bei den Worten 74 mihi dux beginnt. 

E Aus der bisherigen Entwicklung heraus fällt als erster moderner 
Renaissance-Mensch John Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester. Während 
die anderen gute Christen sind, die von italienisch-heidnischem 
Geiste nichts annehmen, hebt Schirmer an ihm mit Recht sein eigen- 
tümliches »italienisches Renaissanceleben vom Condottieretypus« 
und seine Vereinigung von Grausamkeit mit humanistischer Schön- 
geistigkeit hervor. 

Nicht weniger anschaulich ist das Bild, das wir von William 

Grey, dem späteren Bischof von Ely, erhalten, von seinem fünfzehn- 
jährigen Auslandsaufenthalt sowohl wie von seinem stillen huma- 


nistischen Wirken. In John Free sehen wir den Humanisten von ' 


Beruf, den homo universalis — soweit Wissenschaft in Betracht 
kommt. Immer reicher wird das Bild vom Verkehr der englischen 
Humanisten mit ihren italienischen Kollegen. Daß Free die Poggio 
zugeschriebene lateinische Übersetzung des Diodorus Siculus her- 
gestellt haben soll, möchte ich mit noch mehr Entschiedenheit ab- 
lehnen, als der Verf. das tut; über eirie Leistung von solcher Be- 
deutung würden aller Wahrscheinlichkeit nach klare Belege durch 
Zeitgenossen vorhanden sein. Umgekehrt möchte ich die Über- 
lieferung einer von Free herrührenden Schrift Contra Diodorum 
Siculum poetice fabulantem nicht ohne weiteres in das Reich der 
Fabel verweisen. 

Aus den folgenden Darlegungen ersehen wir, daß auch Gunthorp 
und Flemming noch keinen Einfluß auf die Nation haben. Von 
einer neuen Auffassung menschlicher Werte ist bei ihnen noch nicht 
die Rede. Wir sind dem Verf. dankbar für die endgültige Fest- 
stellung, daß die oft genannte »Rhetorik« Gunthorps nichts ist als 
die Kopie einer wertlosen, nicht einmal von G. selbst zusammen- 
gestellten Kompilation. Gern hätten wir noch mehr gehört von 
seiner eigenhändigen Abschrift der Dramen Seneca’s in Ms. Harley 
2485; ob es sich da, im Jahre 1460, bei einem Humanisten, der so 
lange in den gebildetsten Kreisen Italiens verkehrt hatte, wirklich 
nur um ein rhetorisches Interesse gehandelt hat? Dankbar sind 
wir ferner für eine ausführlichere Besprechung der lateinischen 
Dichtungen von Free und Opicius, mögen sie, insbesondere die 
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ersteren, auch noch so selir im Banne eines rein kopen ee 
mus stehen. Ob dieser formal-ästhetische Humanismus (im Gegen- 
satz zu dem zweckhaften) in England wirklich keinen weiteren 
Nachhall gefunden hat, scheint mir indessen nicht so sicher zu sein. 
Hier ist mit mancherlei unbekanntem Material zu rechnen; es genügt, 
auf die Angaben in Bales Index zu verweisen, die vielfach noch 
nicht identifiziert sind. Das ändert natürlich nichts an des Verf.s 
These, daß der englische Humanismus, als er mit Linacre, Grocin 
und Latimer in England bodenständig wird, eine andere, praktisch- 
reformerische Richtung einschlägt. Wie uns Schirmer zeigt, ver- 
bindet schon Linacres Lehrer, der Benediktinerprior Selling mit 
seinem Italienaufenthalte neue lehrhafte Zwecke, denn er sammelt 
und lernt nicht für sich, sondern will seine Büchersammlungen wie 
seine Kenntnisse der griechischen Grammatik seiner Mönchsschule 
zugute kommen lassen. Hier also beginnt endlich für unsere Augen 
die Brücke vom Humanismus zum Leben. Hier setzen die Großen 
ein, Linacre, Grocin und Latimer, die der Verf. indessen nur noch 
so weit behandelt, als sie die neue Wendung im Humanismus zu 
praktischen Zielen hin vollziehen. So endet die Untersuchung von 
Schirmer gerade da, wo das vortreffliche, in deutschen gelehrten 
Kreisen noch lange nicht genug gewürdigte Werk von Berdan 
Early Tudor Poetry (1920) einsetzt. 

Als ein besonderes Verdienst der vorliegenden Schrift möchten 
wir hervorheben, daß sie den spröden Stoff nicht nur klar und knapp, 
sondern auch gewandt und gefällig darstellt. Eine wirkliche Lücke 
in unserer Kenntnis von der Entwicklung des englischen Humanismus 
ist nunmehr ausgefüllt. Wir möchten wünschen, daß sich bald jemand 
findet, der die lateinische Dichtung der englischen Humanisten, ins- 
besondere die von Thomas Morus und Buchanan, ebenso sorgfältig 
in ihren Zusammenhängen aufdeckt. 

Freiburg i.B. Friedrich Brie. 


Walther Nathan, Sir John Cheke und der englische Humanis- 
mus. Bonn, Rhenania-Verlag, 1928. 106 S. 

Der Verf. gibt als Ziel seiner Arbeit an, »die seit langem nicht 
mehr und nicht nach geistesgeschichtlichen Gesichtspunkten ge- 
würdigte Leistung eines der hervorragendsten Vertreter dieser 
zweiten Generation englischer Humanisten, Sir John Chekes, in 
ihren Wirkungen zu verfolgen und zusammenhängend dazustellen« 
(S: 97). Er beginnt deshalb mit einer biographischen Skizze (Teil I, 
S. 7—68) und schließt daran eine eingehende Auseinandersetzung, 
die das Verhältnis Chekes zu dem Kulturproblem des Humanismus 
behandelt (Teil II, S. 68—99). Der biographische Teil stützt sich 


a die große Quellenschrift von John Strype (1705) und auf zahl- 


. reiche Einzeluntersuchungen und zeitgeschichtliche Zeugnisse. 


Es liegt in der Natur der Sache, daß der erste Teil im wesent- 
lichen referierend ist; er zeigt aber eine höchst anerkennenswerte 
Beherrschung auch schwer zugänglichen Materials. Wir hören, wie 


‚Cheke, der aus kleinbürgerlichen Verhältnissen stammt, sich durch 


Begabung und eisernen Fleiß allmählich hocharbeitet, bis er 1540 
zum ersten Professor für Griechisch an der Universität Cambridge 
ernannt wird (S. 10). Mit der Persönlichkeit erfaßt man hier gleich- 
zeitig den großen kulturgeschichtlichen Wendepunkt, wo der Bürger 
in hohem Grade zum Träger der Bildung wird (vgl. auch die Gründung 
der “Public Schools”). 

In dem Kampf um die griechische Aussprache, der damals 
zwischen Reuchlin und Erasmus ausgefochten wurde, verdiente sich 
Cheke, der sich völlig zum Befürworter des klassischen Griechisch 
machte, die ersten wissenschaftlichen Sporen (S. 14ff.). Dabei ist 
die ganze Art des Kampfes interessant, der in der Form eines 
leidenschaftlichen Briefwechsels geführt wurde. Die mittelalterliche 
Streitform war im wesentlichen die Disputation; sie verschwindet 
auch jetzt noch nicht ganz, wird aber unter dem Einfluß Ciceros 
durch den gelehrten Brief verdrängt, der durchaus öffentlicher Natur 
ist und dem Schreiber hohes Ansehen verleiht. 

1542 wird Cheke Erzieher des jungen Prinzen Edward, des 
Sohnes Heinrichs VIIL, eine Berufung, die er nicht nur seiner 
wissenschaftlichen Bedeutung, sondern gleichzeitig auch seiner aus- 
gesprochen protestantischen Haltung verdankt (S. 29). Cheke als 
humanistischer Protestant: das ist die Beleuchtung, in der Nathan 
ihn nun vor allem sieht. Wir verbinden im allgemeinen mit seinem 
Namen den gelehrten Kenner des Griechischen und vergessen die 
Seite seines Lebens, die mindestens von ebensolcher Bedeutung ist: 
eben jenes protestantisch-puritanische Element. Beide Wesenszüge 
sind nicht voneinander zu trennen, und Schirmer hat uns ja gelehrt, 
diesen Dualismus als eine dem englischen 16. Jahrhundert eigen- 
tümliche Kulturerscheinung anzusehen, die dann in Milton ihren 
Höhepunkt erreichte. Schirmer konnte Cheke dabei nur peripherisch 
behandeln. Es ist das Verdienst dieser Arbeit, an einem Einzel- 
vertreter aufgezeigt zu haben, was dort als prinzipielle Erscheinung 
dargestellt worden war. 

Chekes reformatorische Tätigkeit beginnt mit der Übersetzung 
theologischer Schriften, die sich durch eine eigentümliche Ortho- 
graphie und eine starke Abneigung gegen Fremdwörter auszeichnet. 
Dahinter steckt natürlich einmal, wie Nathan meint, das reforma- 
torische Bestreben, »das Wort Gottes seinem Volke so vertraut wie 


möglich zu machen« (S. 44); dann aber darf man, glaube in: 
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nicht vergessen, daß 308 1 Fähehendert in ae Ländern a 
stark puristische Strömung hervorgebracht hat, die eng mit der 


nationalen Selbstbewußtwerdung zusammenhängt, und die sich in 


England in einer allmählich sichtbar werdenden nationalen Loslösung 
von der Antike kundgibt. 

Cheke greift auch in die soziale Frage der Zeit ein, wenn er 

sich 1549 in einer anonym erschienenen Zeitschrift Hurt of Sedition 
gegen die religiös und sozial gefärbten Bauernaufstände wendet und 
dem dort gepredigten Kommunismus gegenüber »das Recht des 
absoluten Königtums in oft etwas byzantisch anmutenden Wendungen 
betont« (S. 50). Doch ist ihm auf der anderen Seite die Idee des 
Staatsganzen zu wichtig, als daß man ihn als einen Schüler Macchia- 
vellis bezeichnen könnte. 

Gegen Ende seines Lebens nimmt, zum Teil unter dem Ein- 
fluß Butzers, das reformatorische Element bei Cheke immer stärkere 
puritanische Züge an, wie das auch in seinem an Ascham erinnern- 
den harten Urteil über Italien zum Ausdruck kommt (S. 61). Aller- 
dings wird man auch hier nicht übersehen dürfen, daß sich diese 
ablehnende Haltung zum Teil aus dem nationalen Selbstbewußtsein 
dem Ausland gegenüber erklärt. Infolge der heftigen-Verfolgungen 
in der Gegenreformation hat Cheke am Schlusse seines Lebens 
allerdings die neue Lehre widerrufen. Sein Ende bekommt dadurch 
etwas Unharmonisches, und in bitterer Reue über seine mangelnde 
Standhaftigkeit ist er 1557 gestorben (S. 65). 

Der zweite Teil der Arbeit behandelt die geistesgeschichtliche 
Stellung Chekes zum Humanismus und läßt erkennen, welche über- 
ragende Bedeutung dieser erste Professor des Griechischen in Cam- 
bridge für die Entwicklung der ganzen humanistischen Kultur ge- 
habt hat. Er führt Plato ein (S. 80); ihm und seiner Schule ist es 
im wesentlichen zu verdanken, daß Rhetorik und Dialektik in den 
Vordergrund der klassischen Studien treten (S. 87). Von Bedeutung 
ist dabei, daß hier nicht nur Cicero als Vorbild diente, sondern daß 
auch Demosthenes mit seiner größeren Schlichtheit und Sachlichkeit 
anregend wirkte. Aber Cheke ist nicht ein restloser Bewunderer 
der Antike; Nathan sieht vielmehr das eigentlich Bahnbrechende 
seiner Leistung in seiner kritischen Stellungnahme dem Altertum 
gegenüber, wie sie uns aus Aschams Scholemaster übermittelt 
ist (S. 93). Die Maßstäbe sind dabei in erster Linie ästhetisch- 
literarisch und beweisen, namentlich in der Kritik an Thucydides 
und Sallust, wie selbständig Cheke in seinem ganzen Denken war. 

Das ist im wesentlichen der Gedankengang der sehr aufschluß- 
reichen Schrift des Verfassers. Stets gestützt auf die sichere Grund- 
lage der Quellen, folgt man ihren Argumenten gern, zumal da 
das Urteil nie aufdringlich und leichtfertig ist. Man kann sehr viel 
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daraus lernen, besonders in einer Zeit, in der unsere Auffassung 
"über das 16. Jahrhundert in erheblichem Maße revidiert werden 


muß. Über jene eigentümliche Polarität von Antike und Christen- 
tum im englischen Geistesleben der Zeit konnte ja schon gesprochen 
werden, und die Auseinandersetzung mit diesem Problem nimmt in 
der Arbeit auch einen breiten Raum ein. Der Kampf gegen den 
Atheismus, die Ablehnung Epikurs, die ganze didaktische Aus- 
wertung der Antike (S. 77) sind sehr wichtige Beispiele dafür, daß 
von einer voraussetzungslosen Hingabe an die Antike nicht die 
Rede ist. Die weitere Frage, die zu beantworten natürlich über 
den Rahmen der Untersuchung hinausgehen würde, ist nun, wie 
weit dieser Dualismus Ausdruck des großen Zusammenstoßes von 
Mittelalter und Neuzeit ist. Man müßte dabei allerdings in erster 
Linie das 15. Jahrhundert, diesen »Herbst des Mittelalters«, heran- 
ziehen, um zu erkennen, wie die Grenzen zwischen den beiden 
Kulturschichten doch sehr viel elastischer sind, als man unter dem 
Eindruck von Burckhardt vielfach noch meint. Huizinga, Burdach 
und auch Schirmer schieben die Anfänge des Humanismus schon 
tief in das Mittelalter zurück; aber daß daneben mittelalterliche 
Lebens- und Denkformen auch noch weit bis in die Neuzeit hinein- 
reichen, macht man sich weniger oft klar. Man denke etwa an 
Spensers Fairie Queene mit ihrer christlich-mittelalterlichen Tugend- 
lehre. (Man vergleiche für das Nachleben des Mittelalters den sehr 
lesenswerten Aufsatz von L. Olschka, »Das literarische Vermächtnis 
des Mittelalters«e in der Deutschen Vierteljahrsschrift, Jahrg. 7, 
Heft 2, S. 32Jff.) Das Ringen der beiden Welten kommt sehr gut 
auch in der Moralität Zveryman zum Ausdruck, wo die aus dem 
Lebensgefühl des Humanismus (Schönheit) und der Renaissance 
(Kraft) erwachsenen Tugenden zwar als durchaus positive Werte 
des Diesseits anerkannt werden, aber schließlich doch den ethischen 
Tugenden des Mittelalters unterliegen. 

Die Schrift Nathans bildet einen Baustein zu dieser ganzen 
Auseinandersetzung, die allerdings erst dann wirklich fruchtbar 
werden wird, wenn wir eine genauere geistesgeschichtliche Kenntnis 
des 15. Jahrhunderts haben, als es bis jetzt der Fall ist. 

Berlin. Paul Meißner. 


Eduard Eckhardt, Das englische Drama im Zeitalter der 
Reformation und der Hochrenaissance. — Vorstufen, Shake- 
speare und seine Zeit. Berlin und Leipzig, de Gruyter, 1928, 
XI u. 293 S. Pr. geh. M. 12,—. 

—, Das englische Drama der Spätrenaissance. — Shakespeares 
Nachfolger. Ebenda, 1929. VII u. 202 S. Pr. geh. M. 10,—. 

Auch unter dem Titel: Geschichte der englischen Literatur‘ im 


Grundriß. 
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An die englische Literaturgeschichte von A. Brandl in der 
ersten Auflage von Pauls Grundriß anschließend, bietet E. die 
Geschichte der Blütezeit des englischen Dramas bis zum Schluß der 
Theater in kompendiöser Knappheit und doch mit lebendiger Aus- 
weitung und warmer Farbigkeit, namentlich dort, wo er zusammen- 
fassend oder auf eigenen gründlichen Spezialuntersuchungen auf- } 
bauend die reiche Erfahrung jahrzehntelanger emsiger Forscher- 
arbeit zu Worte kommen läßt. Zwei Verwendungsmöglichkeiten \ 
seines Werkes will er dienen: es soll ein Nachschlagebuch für Ang- 
listen sein — daher die streng-systematische, feste Gliederung, ins- 
besondere jeder Einzelwürdigung —; er will aber auch eine Grund- 
lage für das Selbststudium weiterer Kreise bieten, welche sich für 
das englische Drama interessieren. Ob er da die Anregung der 
Nicht-Philologen zu einer doch nicht ganz leicht zu bewältigenden 
Lektüre in der Ursprache erreicht hat, darf man bei der Sucht 
unserer Zeit, alles recht bequem mundgerecht vorgesetzt zu erhalten, 
bezweifeln. Vielleicht hätte es diesem seinem Propagierungsgedanken 
mehr genützt, wenn er (nicht bloß bei Shakespeare) stärker auf die 
seit den Tagen unserer eigenen Hochromantik nie mehr aus- 
gestorbenen Übersetzer- und Bearbeitertätigkeit deutscher Dichter 
und Gelehrter hingewiesen hätte. 

Die Methode seiner Darbietung ist fast ausnahmslos induktiv, 
die Anordnung des Stoffes nicht chronologisch, sondern nach 
Gattungen und Kunstrichtungen. Der Nachteile dieser Disposition 
ist er sich vollauf bewußt (I, S. VII), ihre Vorteile scheinen ihm 
aber recht zu geben — Creizenachs großer Torso liefert uns ja 
immer noch die Jahrzehnt-Querschnitte. Gegen die etwas starre 
Scheidung von Hoch- und Spätrenaissance allerdings, die offenbar 
von verlagstechnischen Rücksichten diktiert ist, dürfte mancher 
Einwand erhoben werden: die Schulmäßigkeit vieler Zeitgenossen 
Shakespeares ist nicht zu erweisen oder sie sind nicht einfach unter 
die Titelköpfe Klassizistik, Romantik oder Realismus zu bringen; 
die Bezeichnung der im II. Band behandelten Dramatiker als Nach- 
folger Shakespeares kann sachlich wie chronologisch mißverstanden 
werden: ist doch zum Beispiel, um nur einen Fall zu nennen, Shake- 
speares Einlenken in die Gattung der Tragikomödie bei aller An- 
erkennung seiner individuellen Note eine Anpassung an den von 
Beaumont und Fletcher genährten Publikumsgeschmack und die 
ersten Proben dieses moderneren Dichterpaares liegen vor den 
Spätwerken Shakespeares. Hier, wie in so vielen anderen Fällen, 
bei denen die sattsam bekannte Konkurrenz der Schauspielertruppen 
ausschlaggebend war, ist also eine beständige Verzahnung nicht zu 


übersehen, der freilich ein Grundriß nicht stets leicht gerecht. 
werden kann. 
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es der Bibliographie strebt E. Wellständigkeit: nicht an und 


- seine höchst verständige Auswahl neuerer und neuester Werke 


über sein Gebiet genügt fast immer; dennoch hätten Farmers nicht 
modernisierte Sammlungen 7udor Facsimile Texts und Student’s 
Facsimile Texts zum Beispiel zitiert werden können. 

I. Die Vorstufen — Mysterien, Mirakelspiele, Moralitäten, 
komische Interludien — vor 1500 sind auf 56 S. mit begründeter 


_ Ausführlichkeit erörtert, die wesentlichen Entwicklungselemente 


sind scharf geschaut und in guten Kapitelüberblicken zusammen- 
gefaßt. Wenn E. auch die Moralitäten ($ 55) als »unerfreuliche 


 Dramengattung« bezeichnet (sie sind eben erst bloße Dialog- 


dichtung! — Der Ref.), so weiß er sie doch in ungekünstelter Sach- 
lichkeit mit all ihrer Vielseitigkeit, Aufführungsweise, Das 
Figurenfülle recht anschaulich zu machen. 

Das Drama der Hochrenaissance ($ 128ff.) datiert E. von 
1550 an. Er schildert die Anfänge des Lustspieles, bezieht aber 
da auch das frühe Stück Medwalls, das man “Fulgens and Lucres” 
betitelt hat, hier ein: wäre diese Moralität, die ich mit Hecht lieber 
“On Noblesse” nennen möchte, nicht eher bei den »Vorstufen« zu 
erledigen gewesen? Dann folgen Gascoigne, Lyly, Wilson d. Ä., 
sowie die Anfänge des Trauerspieles; warum hier “Appius”, 
“Horestes” und “Cambyses” nach Wilmot, Hughes und Garnier 
gestellt sind, sieht man schwer ein. — Für die “University Wits” 
wählt E. die Bezeichnung »Stürmer und Dränger« — ein kühnes 
Wort in Anbetracht der unverkennbaren Seneca-Tradition ihrer 
Tragödien und der Problemlosigkeit ihrer Komödien sowie ihrer 
Blankverskonsolidierung gegenüber der formlosen Prosa des 
deutschen Sturmes und Dranges. Die Gesamtcharakteristiken dieser 
Dichter sind wieder sehr ansprechend geraten, nur möchte man 
Greene etwas günstiger gestaltet und Kyd, den so vielfach klassi- 


zistisch belasteten Dichter, stärker abseits gerückt sehen, wie Lodge, | 


Nashe und Munday füglich abgetrennt sind. 

Shakespeare ist auf 126 S. abgehandelt. Die Ausgaben seiner 
Werke werden erst von Malone an vermerkt: die Bearbeitungen 
des 17. Jahrhunderts (vgl. H. Spencer, Shakespeare Improved, 
1927), Rowe und der bei aller Rokokobefangenheit textkritisch nicht 
so ganz wertlose Pope, die alle — von S. Johnson zu schweigen — 
das Interesse an Sh. wach erhielten, hätten da erwähnt werden dürfen. 
Nach einer gedrängten, aber ausreichenden Biographie betrachtet 
E. das dramatische Werk in bloß zwei Epochen: 1) Jugenddramen 
(1589—1600) und 2) Mannesjahre (1601—13); das hat den großen 
Nachteil, daß in 1) der deutliche Aufstieg in fast allen bebauten 
Gattungen nicht scharf genug zeitlich abgestuft erscheint, und in 2) 
die gelegentlich wohl erwähnte Abkehr von düsterem Trauerspiel, 


gemäß der von E. getroffenen Gruppenanordnung, just vor der 5 


großen Tragödienzeit abzulaufen scheint. E. ist fast bedingungsloser 
Anhänger des durch die Folio A gegebenen Kanons ($ 269). Damit 


erledigen sich für ihn auch die Fragen von Mitarbeiterschaft oder 


Überarbeitung in höchst einfacher Art, d. h. er führt in diese frei- 
lich bei dem ihm zugebilligten Druckraum kaum klar zu legenden 
Probleme meist‘ gar nicht ein; damit hängt es aber auch wohl zu- 
sammen, daß er der Beziehungen zwischen Folio A und etwa vor- 
handenen Quartos eines Stückes nur ausnahmsweise gedenkt — 
diese Textkritikmühen, mindestens jeweiliger Hinweis auf die 
Arbeiten der Pollard-Schule, wären aber doch festzustellen gewesen. 
In der Datierung der Abfassungszeiten geht E. meist mit älteren 
englischen Forschern, besonders mit Dowden; so ergeben sich — 
und das gilt auch von allen anderen elisabethanischen Dramen — 
oft sehr erhebliche Abweichungen von den Ansätzen in Chambers’ 
“Elizabethan Stage”, Vol. HI u. IV. Das ist deshalb bedauerlich, 
weil Chambers gerade eine Menge von Dokumenten, die außerhalb 
des philologischen Bereiches liegen, für seine Auffassung beibringen 
kann und sich immer sehr sauber mit dem Stand der Forschung 
anderer auseinandersetzt. Man vermißt auch zum Beispiel bei E. 
die Angaben der Stationers’ Registers, die uns so viele Hilfen bieten. 
— Der Hauptwert des Buches als Nachschlagewerk ruht wohl in 
den fast ausnahmslos auf eigener Lektüre beruhenden gründlichen, 
umsichtigen und, bei aller gebotenen Kürze, ausführlichen Analysen 
der einzelnen Dramen — »Hamlet« sind zum Beispiel mehr als 
sieben Seiten gewidmet, davon eine allein den Literaturangaben —, die 
ästhetischen Bewertungen sind entwicklungsgemäß, gesund und fein- 
sinnig. Die allgemeine Charakteristik bekundet weitreichenden 
Blick über ein liebevoll durchwandertes Gebiet, wenn auch der kon- 
servative Standpunkt gelegentlich allzu strenge festgehalten wird. — 
Die Bacontheorie — man sollte doch lieber Baconhypothese sagen ! — 
wird nach einfacher Heraushebung ihrer Denkfehler glatt ab- 
gelehnt; Hinweis auf die bedeutendere fachwissenschaftliche Literatur 
darüber hätte trotzdem nicht geschadet. — Über die pseudo-shake- 
speareschen Dramen wird das Allerwesentlichste angemerkt. — Sehr 
willkommen sind die klargefaßten Kapitel über die Seneca- und 
Garniernachahmer, über die kleineren elisabethanischen Dramatiker 
und über die elisabethanischen Einzeldramen. — Die Schluß- 
zusammenfassung wird den geistigen Zuflüssen der Hochrenaissance- 
dramatik und ihren Phasen vollauf gerecht, soweit man sich eben 
mit der nichtzeitlichen Abtrennung der von E. als Spätrenaissance 
bezeichneten Dramenmasse einverstanden erklären kann. 

DI. Unter »Spätrenaissance« faßt E. »alle Dramen, in denen 
irgendwelche Verfalls- oder Zersetzungserscheinungen der englischen 


1 


Renaissancedramatik. zutage treten, oder die wenigstens einen Ab- 


stieg von der durch Shakespeare erreichten Höhe, ein Epigonentum 
darstellen« ($ 1) zusammen. Da aber gerade vorher zugegeben 
worden ist, daß die Spätrenaissance »sich schon bemerkbar macht, 
noch ehe die Hochrenaissance in Shakespeares Dramen ihren Höhe- 
punkt erreicht hatte«, ist obige Definition etwas schief geraten. Das 
tut indessen auch hier dem Wert der Einzelanalyse keinen Eintrag, 
die mit einer vorzüglichen Behandlung Ben Jonsons einsetzt, dann 
weiterschreitet zu Chapman, Marston, Dekker, Th. Heywood, 
Middleton, W. Rowley, Beaumont und Fletcher (mit großer Zurück- 
haltung bzw. der Autorschaftsfragen), Massinger, Tourneur, Webster, 
zu den kleineren jakobitischen Dramatikern und Einzelstücken, zu 
Ford, Shirley, sowie, was sehr begrüßt werden muß, zu den kleineren 
karolinischen Dramatikern und Einzelstücken. Die Analysen sind 
im II. Bande meist etwas gar kurz geraten, nicht unwichtige Neben- 
handlungsmotive werden oft weggelassen (so besonders bei Ford 
und Shirley). — In dem schön gerundeten Überblick über das Spät- 
renaissancedrama ist sehr ansprechend die Aufstellung der Polarität: 
Hochrenaissanceoptimismus und Spätrenaissancepessimismus, eine 
genaue Abgrenzung des Begriffes »Barock« — dem Terminus geht 
E. selbst meist aus dem Wege! —, sowie die Legung einer im großen 
und ganzen klaren Linie: Klassizismus—Romantik— Realismus für 
die Gesamtentwicklung der englischen Hochdramatik; ferner die 
Erkenntnis der Spaltung der Sittenstücke in aristokratische und 
demokratische und die der Ursächlichkeit der so oft zu Zwittern 
gewordenen Tragikomödien, ihrer Stoffarmut und ihrer Ersetzung 
der großen Leidenschaft durch Sinnenkitzel; schließlich die letzte 
Begründung für den Verlust der Volkstümlichkeit des Dramas: die 
unbedingte Hofatmosphäre, in die es hineingerät (aus der es freilich 
mehr, als man nach E.s Betrachtungsweise schließen müßte, An- 
regungen auch in seiner Frühzeit empfangen und in seiner Blüte 
weitergepflegt hatte — der Ref.) 

Als Anhang erörtert E., leider sehr knapp, noch die Masken- 
spiele (die eben doch wesentlich mit zur Unpopularität alles Bühnen- 
mäßigen bei den von E. mit Unparteilichkeit beurteilten Puritanern 
beitrugen. Der Ref.). — Beiden Bänden sind eingehende Register 
nicht bloß für die Dichter und ihre Werke, sondern auch für motiv- 
und geistesgeschichtliche Lemmen beigegeben. | 

E.s Werk ist eine hochachtbare Leistung der 'gewissenhaften 
Kodifizierung seines bedeutsamen Literaturphänomens in Form eines 
handlichen Kompendiums, das rasche erste Orientierung, meist aber 
darüber hinausgehend vertiefte Anschauung ermöglicht: die wohl 
lückenlose Fülle des literarischen Materials, die klare und knappe 
Fassung der Tatsachenberichte, die einfache und eindringliche 
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Stilisierung seiner daran geübten Kritik verdienen Sole An- 


erkennung. Wohl jedem Fachgenossen müssen beim Lesen einer 
so umfassenden Darstellung, die eine ernste Lebensarbeit voraus- 
setzt, allerhand Vorschläge zur Besserung in den Sinn kommen; 
wenn Ref. etliche seiner eigenen hier in einer Liste anfügt, so 
möchte er diese seine Berichtigungen, Ergänzungen und anderen 
Auffassungen so verstanden wissen, daß sie zum Nutzen des treff- 
lichen Werkes dienen, daß er sie dem verehrten Verfasser für eine 
gewiß bald begehrte Neuauflage zur geneigten Erwägung empfiehlt. 


I. 8 16 “Cruel Debtor”, und sonst, wo noch die Hds. des betreffenden 
Textes vorliegt: erg. Angabe des Aufbewahrungsortes. — ebd., wie in 
88 52, 57, 105, usw. usw.: neuere Einzelausgaben, auch die von Farmer 
(s. 0.) wären anzuführen. — $ 61 Lyndsay: erg. Lit.-Hinweis auf die 
sehr eingehende Analyse von Schipper in: William Dunbar (1884). — 
8 71 “Fool”: der Quarto-Druck ist nicht aus dem Jahre 1570, sondern un- 
datiert; statt »kleinere Wandertruppe« wäre lebendiger: »4 Spieler«; 
ähnlich $ 72: »6 Spieler«; $ 73: »4 Spieler«e. — $ 78, Anm. 53 “Lingua”: 
erg. (gegen Brewers Verfasserschaft) Boas (mit guten Gründen; vgl. 
Chambers, Eliz. Stage, III, 497£.). — 8 90 “De Clerico et Puella”: gerade 
Heuser, der zitiert wird, lehnt es ab, daß das Interlude eine »Dramati- 
sierung der Novelle Dame Siriz« sei! — $ 93 “debats”: erg. Hinweis auf 
die schottische Nachblüte in Dunbar-Kennedys “Flyting”. — $ 97 Th. 
Heywood: erg. an Literatur jetzt Reed, Early Tudor Drama (1928). — 
$ 105 “Tom Tiler”: ber. die Ausg. von M,. Smith und Greg. — $ ill, 
Anm. 89 “Enough is as Good as a Feast”: Riceis Ausg. 1920 (nicht: 1921!); 
bei Chambers ist als Abfassungszeit der undatierten Quarto c. 1560 an- 
gesetzt. — $ 125 Buchdruckerkunst: erg. Erwähnung der Familie Rastell. 
— $ 131 “Fulgens and Lucres”: erg. Hechts gehaltvolle Analyse in 
Anglica II, 85ff. — $ 135 “Damon and Pithias”: die Bezeichnung »Tragi- 
komödie« kommt in den Stat. Reg. (1567-1568) vor als: “tragecall 
comodye”! — $ 137 “Common Condition”: erg. Ausgg. von Tucker Brooke 
(1915). — $ 138 “Clyomon”: erg. Literatur darüber. — $ 141 “Gammer 
Gurton”: die späte Reihung ist unverständlich. — $ 145 “Supposes”: erg. 
Ausgg. von Cunliffe (1906) und Bond (1911). — 8 149 “Alexander and 
Campaspe”: erg. Ausg. von Baker (Repr. E. Com., I). — $ 165 “Cobbler’s 
Prophecy”: erg. Ausg. von Wood (1914). — $ 177 “Misfortunes of Arthur”: 
ber. Druckfehler “Grumb.” statt “Grumbine”- — $$ 184—185 Marlowe: 
erg. zur Lit. jetzt Schick, Sh.-Jb, 64, wo auch neuere biographische Er- 
kenntnis verwertet ist. — $ 190 “Dr. Faustus”: die Unterschiede der 
Quartos wären kurz zu berühren. — $ 202 Peele: er starb, nach Meres’ 
Bericht, an Blattern. — $ 204 “Bethsabe”: Chambers’ Auffassung (III, 461), 
es sei ein “neo-miracle, written in three discourses” wäre gegen Creize- 
nach zu buchen. — $ 215 “Orlando Furioso”: ber. Ausg. von Greg und 
McKerrow. — $ 216 “Looking Glasse”: »mehrere Jahre vor seinem Tode« 
— das Stück ist 1590 datiert, Greene starb 1590!; »im Titel des Stückes 

.. zum ersten Male der Ausdruck tragicomedy«e — wohl ein Irrtum! 
$ 217 “James IV.”: erg. die wichtige Oberonhandlung. — $ 218 “Friar 
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Bacon”: erg. die Ausgg. von Ward, Gayley, Neilson, Farmer. — 8 224 


- . “Selimus”: später anzusetzen (vgl. Chambers). — $ 226 “Spanish Tragedie”: 


Schick hat zwei Ausgg. veranstaltet: in dem Temple Dramatists 1898, 
in den Lit.-hist. Forschungen 1901. — $ 230 “Cornelia”: »Kyd wird im 
Titel ausdrücklich als Verfasser von Corn. bezeichnete — ist ungenau, 
weil Quarto 1594 ihn gar nicht, Quarto 1595 nur als Übersetzer des 


 Garnierstückes nennt; dagegen hat Stat. Reg. “Thomas Kydd being the 


author"; erg. auch die Widmung an die Gräfin Sussex. — $ 232: »Meres’ 
Lob Kyds in Palladis Tamia : our best for tragedy hat für die Zeit vor 
Shakespeare einen Kern der Berechtigung« — kann mißverstanden werden, 
wo Meres doch auch schon “Titus Andr.”, “Romeo”, “Richard III.” ust. 


_ nennt. — $ 234 Lodge: erg. — er war als Verf. ärztlicher Schriften und 


als Übersetzer nachweislich noch bis 1615 tätig. — $ 237 Nashe (nicht 
Nash). — $ 240 Munday: Tuchhändler schon um 1605 (nicht erst 1619; 
vgl. die Titel seiner Entertainments bei Chambers, III, 448f.). — $ 241 
“Fedele and Fortunio”: erg. Ausg. von Flügel (Archiv, 123); die Ver- 
fasserfrage ist übrigens noch ungeklärt. — $ 247 Shakespeare: erg. f) die 
(bessere) Konkordanz von Bartlett; g) “Shakespeare’s Library (ed. Haz- 
litt)”, R. Fischer, Gollancz’s “Shakespeare Classics”; m) “Shakespeare’s 
England” ist von Lee mit anderen herausgegeben worden; n) Chambers, 
Neuendorff, streiche Wegener und Savits; erg. außerdem Lit. über die 
Textkritik (außer Kellner), — $ 264 “Tempest” als Dichterabschied Sh.s 
heute wohl allgemein aufgegeben. — $ 314 “Henry V.”: Übertragung 
mancher Charakterzüge des Dichters auf seinen Helden läßt sich nur 
schwer beweisen; erg. Hinweis auf vermutliche Eröffnung des Globe- 
Theaters mit einer Vorstellung dieses Stückes. — $& 330 “L.L.L.”: für 
Quelle und Stil erg. O. J. Campbell in “Studies in Shakespeare, Milton, 
and Donne” by members ofthe.... . Michigan University, New York (1925; 
vgl. Ref. in Engl. Stud. 63, 114ff.). — $ 335 “Two Gentlemen”: erg. 
dasselbe. — $ 339 “M.S.N.D.": höfischer Grundcharakter auch im 
Szenischen wäre mehr zu betonen; Oberon stammt wohl eher aus 
“James IV.” (s. o. zu $ 271) denn aus Berners “Huon” direkt, — $ 354 
“Shrew B.”: die Auffassung als bloße Posse ist, wenn auch von Schücking 
gestützt und von modernen Regisseuren übertrieben betätigt, kaum zeit- 
gerecht; im übrigen sind auch heute noch Frauen, selbst höherer Stände, 
manchmal merkwürdig zugänglich für Roßkuren. — $ 382 “Titus Andr.”: 
1589/90 ist ein sehr früher Ansatz; die Quarto 1594 ist mit 1600 falsch 
angegeben; eine Verirrung ist die Parallele Aaron—Tamora zu Othello— 
Desdemona (vgl. auch hier $ 384: »Aaron . .. . ein Vorläufer, nicht 
Othellos . . ., sondern Jagos!«). — $ 408 “Measure”: erg. zu den Quellen 
(nach Albrecht) Cinthio und James’ I, “Basilikon Doron”; das Stück ist 
als Ganzes zu absprechend beurteilt. — $ 412f. “Troilus”: die Hypothese 
einer Travestie des “Stage-Quarrel” weist man heute wohl zurück; die 
Analyse ist hier etwas mager und unbefriedigend. — $ 419 “Pericles”: 
einschneidende Abweichungen der Quartos von Folio C sind unberück- 
sichtigt. — $ 438 “Tempest”: eine Handlungsdauer von bloß drei Stunden 
ist wohl zu kurz: es sind sechs!. — $ 441 “Julius Caesar”: Lit. lies 
»Kerrl (s. $ 318)«e nicht: (289); die Datierung 1601 (Dowden!) gilt jetzt 
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als zu spät. — $ 449 ff. Fra: and Cl.” kommt ästhetisch nicht 


klar heraus; ebenso $ 454ff. “Coriolanus”, obwohl der zitierte Bradiey) I: 


da viel bietet. — $ 462 “Timon”: die Formulierung des Todes Timons ist 
unglücklich. — $ 467 “Hamlet”: die Fassung, daß H. seinen Oheim tötet, 
»ohne daß dieser als Mörder seines Bruders öffentlich entlarvt worden 
ist«, zeige, »daß eine solche Entlarvung gar nicht Hamlets Aufgabe ge- 
wesen war«, verkennt den Auftrag des sterbenden Helden an Horatio, 
alles zu klären, und schiebt die Racheauffassung von Mai-Rodegg (bes. 
zu $ 468) beiseite. — $ 484 “Othello”: Cassio ist kein »Leutnant«, sondern 
ein »Stellvertreter« des Statthalters; die »große geistige Überlegenhelt« 
Jagos hat als irrige Annahme schon Wetz erwiesen, der auch die Schein- 
gründe Jagos für sein Handeln richtig erkannt und gewertet hat; 8 489 
vermißt man Hinweis auf die Quartoforschung besonders schmerzlich. — 
8 492 “Lear”: erg. Ausgg. des “Leir” von R. Fischer, von Furnivall und 
Munro; $ 494 erg. das immerhin auffallende Verschwinden des so fein 
eschnderten Narren; & 499 ber. Heraustreien der Augen Gloucesters, 
nicht Ausstechen. — $ 527 Schauspielerberuf: erg. neuerliches Zitat der 
Arbeit von Schmid. — $ 547 “Shakespeare-Apocrypha”: nicht die Dichter, 
sondern die Verleger sind für die Angabe »Shakespeare« verantwortlich!. 
— 8549 “Edward IIl.’: erg. jetzt Österberg, Sh.-Jb. 65 bez. der Countess- 
Szenen. — $ 550, Anm. 360: Schückings Artikel ist in The Review of 
Engl. Studies 1925, 40ff. erschienen, das Zitat beziebt sich bloß auf die 
Anzeige. — $ 553 “Merlin”: erg. das Schwanken der Kritik bez..dieses 
Stückes. — $ 563 S. Daniel: die Biographie ist etwas ungenau. — $ 574 
Sir Wm. Alexander: erg. Beumelburgs Diss. (1880); $ 577 “Julius Caesar”: 
das Datum 1607 soll wohl 1604 heißen; $ 578 “Alexandrean Trag.”: ber. 
1607 statt 1604, bzw. 1605. — $ 585 W. Haughton: ber. Lebensdaten 
c. 1575—1605 (vgl. Chambers). — $ 587 “Two Women of Abingdon”: erg. 
Ausg. von Gayley (1903) und Farmer (1911). — $ 589ff.: die Entstehungs- 
zeiten wären nachzuprüfen. — $ 592 “Parnassus”: unter den Dichtern, 
auf welche die akademische Komödie anspielt, ist Shakespeare besonders 
zu erwähnen, — $ 597 “Valiant Welshman”:'ber. Entstehungsjahre 1610 
bis 1615 und Quarto 1615; erg. Anlehnungen an Jonsons “Alchemist”, — 
$ 598 “Doctor Dodipoll”: erg. Ausg. von Koeppel, Sh.-Jb. 45. — $ 599 
“Look about You”: erg. Ausg. von Greg (1913); A. W.s “Humorous Earl 
of Gloucester” ist wohl nicht mit diesem Stück identisch. — $ 601 “Alarum 
for London”: ber. das sinnlose “A Larum” und die Abkürzung “Larum” 
(s. Quartotitel, Stat-Reg.-Notiz!). — $ 623 Verkleidungen, Anm. 375: erg. 
die sehr aufschlußreiche Studie von Freeburg, Disguise Plots (1915). — 
$ 625 Selbstgespräche: erg. die gute Diss. von Arnold, The Soliloquies 
of Shakespeare (1911; vgl. Ref., D. Lit. Ztg. 1014, Sp. 2444— 2445), — 
$ 635 Hirtenspiele: Belege für das Auftreten von Hofherren und -damen 
wären sehr erwünscht. — 

I. $ 6 Jonson: “Every Man In”: erg. Ausg. der Quarto 1 von 
Grabau, Sh.-Jb. 38; erg. Nachwirkung der Terenz-Komödien, — Sal 
“Poetaster”: erg. Ausg. von Penniman (1913), — $ 13 “Volpone”: erg. 
Ausg, von Neilson (1911), Tiecks Bearbeitung und nähere Charakteristik 
der vielfach abweichenden Zweigschen Umdichtung. — & 38 Chapman: 


ee I en a | y ö 
_ ber. Parrotts Ausg. 1910. (nicht: 1890). — $ 40 “May Day”: Be 
früh datiert und stark unterschätzt. — $ 52 “Chabot”: 1635 erscheint 


kaum annehmbar. — $ 64 Marston, “Antonio and Mellida”: ber. Ausg. 
der Mal. Soc. Repr. 1921 (nicht: 1923); die Abkzg. “Ant. Rev. Mell.” ist 
nicht aufgelöst. — $ 67 “Insatiate Countess”: erg. Small im Child 
Memorial Volume, 277ff. — $ 70 Dekker: Erstbeleg seiner Tätigkeit für 
Henslowe wohl 1598 (nicht 1596); $ 72 “Shoemaker’s Holiday”: erg. Einzel- 
ausgg. und ber. “Eyres Tochter” zu “Rose Oteley, Tochter des Lord 
Mayors”; $ 77 “Honest Whore”: streiche den sehr zweifelhaften Anteil 
Middletons (vgl. Hunt). — $ 86 Th. Heywood: ber. Todesjahr 1641 (nicht: 


„etwa 1648) nach dem Kirchenbuch; $ 91 “Wise Woman of Hogsdon”: zu 


hart beurteilt; $ 95 “Trial of Chivalry”: als Verf. hält Chambers den 
Earl of Derby für möglich; $$ 102ff.: die weitmaschigeren Entstehungs- 
daten von Chambers wären sorgfältig nachzuprüfen. — $ 137 W. Rowley: 
die späte Heirat scheint sehr anzuzweifeln; $ 141 “All’s Lost by Lust”: 
ber. Inhaltsangabe — Julianus ist geblendet, als er durch Muleymemens 
List dazu gebracht wird, seine stumm gemachte Tochter zu erstechen; 
Absicht liegt ihm fern. — 8 143 Beaumont und Fletcher: ber. die von 
Bullen veranstaltete “Variorum Edition” hat es bloß auf vier Bände ge- 


bracht; $ 148 “Wit at Several Weapons”: Alleinverfasserschaft Fletchers 


wird von Chambers (III, 232) füglich bezweifelt ; $ 166 “Noble Gentleman”: 
ber. die etwas irreführende Angabe bzw. der »vergnügungssüchtigen« 
Frau; $ 193 “Thierry and Theodoret”: erg. den Selbstmord der Brunhalt. 
— $ 216 Massinger, “Believe as You List”: ber. Ausg. der Percy-Society 
1849 (nicht: 1844); $ 218 “A Very Woman”: erg. die komische Figur der 
von Plautus herkommenden Frau Cuculos. — $ 232 Tourneur: der Ver- 
gleich T.s mit Byron ist weithergeholt. — $ 246 Sam. Rowley: ber. Todes- 
jahr 1624 (nicht: 1635). — $ 260 Nathan (nicht: Nathaniel) Field (vgl. 
Chambers, II, 316ff.); $ 261 “A Woman is a Weathercock”: erg. bessere 
Ausg. von Verity im Nero-Bde. der Mermaid Series (1888); $ 262 “Amend 
for Ladies”: erg. die Roarers-Szene III, 4. — 8 270 “Nero”: erg. Ausg. 
von Verity (1888). — $ 277 David (nicht: Lodowick) Barry. — $ 278 
“Greene’s Tu Quoque”: Entstehungsjahr 1611 scheint nach Chambers ge- 
sichert. — $ 293ff. Ford: erg. einige wichtige Nebenhandlungen, die, wie 
z. B. bei “Broken Heart” den Titel überhaupt erst verständlich machen; 
8 305 Würdigung: Sherman geht tiefer und findet objektiv mehr positive 
Seiten der künstlerischen Individualität. — $ 307 Shirley: “Love Tricks”: 
erg. die Quelle, “Riche’s Farewell”; $ 310 “Hyde Park”: verdiente ein- 
gehendere Analyse; $ 312 “Gamester”: die Breite der Spielerszenen wird 
nicht ersichtlich; $ 335 “Traitor”: ber. den Namen der hist. Modellfigur 
Lorenzino (nicht: Lorenzo) de Medici; $ 338 “Cardinal”: lohnte näheres 
Eingehen. — $ 446: den Beweis dafür, »daß Shakespeares seit 1601 
wahrnehmbarer Pessimismus auf persönlichen Ursachen beruht«, hat E, 
nicht erbracht (»darüber wissen wir nichtse und »es scheint« ist alles, 
was man I, $ 263 lesen kann und auch erwarten darf). 


Graz, im Februar 1931. Albert Eichler. 
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Besprechungen a wi E 
Willard Thorp, The Triumph of Realism in Elizabethan 
Drama 1558-1612. (Princeton Studies in English. No. 3.) Philos. 


Diss. Princeton 1928. XI, 142 S. 8°. 


Der Realismus im elisabethanischen Drama ist nicht der Gegen- 
stand, sondern das Ziel dieser Untersuchung. Ihr Verfasser will 
zeigen, wie jenes Drama die Hindernisse, die ihm in der Entwickelung 
zum Realismus im Wege standen, allmählich überwand. Als ein 
solches Hindernis betrachtet er vor allem die lehrhafte Absicht 
der Dramendichter. 


Diese Auffassung ist aber verkehrt. Die Lehrhaftigkeit ist für 
den Realismus kein Hindernis; Lehrhaftigkeit und Realismus sind 
nicht, wie der Verfasser annimmt, Gegensätze. Es gibt Dramen 
von ausgesprochener Lehrhaftigkeit, die dabei reich sind an realisti- 
schen Zügen). Eine realistische Ausmalung der schrecklichen 
Folgen sündhafter Ausschweifungen wargeradezulehrhaften Zwecken, 
um von der Sünde abzuschrecken, besonders geeignet. 


Den wirklichen Gegensatz zurLehrhaftigkeitimDrama, 
zum Tendenzdrama, stellt das tendenzlose Drama dar, das 
nicht einem außerhalb seiner selbst liegenden Zwecke dient, wie 
das lehrhafte Drama, sondern seinen Zweck in sich selbst trägt, das 
Drama als Selbstzweck, als bloßes Spiel. 


Das hat der Verfasser nicht richtig erkannt. Nur an einer 
Stelle in seinem Werke, im zweiten Abschnitt des zweiten Teiles 
(S. 121—138), ist er auf den richtigen Weg geraten. Hier handelt 
er von der sogenannten »poetischen Gerechtigkeit«; er erörtert die 
Frage, wie weit eine solche der Entfaltung von Realismus hinder- 
lich sei. Die »poetische Gerechtigkeit«, d. h, die Forderung, daß 
am Schluß die Schlechten bestraft und die Guten belohnt werden, 
widerspricht allerdings durchaus dem wirklichen Lauf der Welt, in 
der nur zu oft eine solche Gerechtigkeit in ihr gerades Gegenteil 
verkehrt wird; insofern ist die Verwendung der »poetischen Gerechtig- 
keit« im Drama unrealistisch. 


Ein vereinzelter Anflug von richtiger Erkenntnis steckt auch 
in der Bemerkung (S. 79), Lyly und Marston seien unter den Elisa- 
bethanern fast die einzigen gewesen, die ihren Anspruch auf Be- 
achtung durch die Zuschauer auf den Grad des Vergnügens gründeten, 
das sie diesen Zuschauern gewährt hätten. Hier wird die tendenz- 
lose Kunst der beiden Dichter der Lehrhaftigkeit Dekkers und 
Thomas Heywoods gegenübergestell. Warum erwähnt Th. aber 


!) So zum Beispiel die Comedy of the Prodigal Son (vor 1599), wo 


das liederliche Treiben des Titelhelden mit wirksamem Realismus ge- 
schildert wird, 
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: unter den tendenzlosen Dichtern nicht den größten von allen, 
Shakespeare? | 


Der Titel des Buches ist also falsch gewählt und irreführend; 
er müßte eigentlich lauten: die Lehrhaftigkeit im elisabethanischen 
Drama und ihre allmähliche Überwindung. 

Zum Realismus bildet nicht die Lehrhaftigkeit einen Ge gen- 
satz, sondern einerseits die Romantik, die sich in einer er- 
träumten, unwirklichen, phantastischen Welt bewegt, ferne Länder 
zum Schauplatz hat, die Dichtung in eine ferne Zeit verlegt, alles 
Dinge, von denen der Dichter keine lebendige Anschauung haben 


kann, andererseits der Klassizismus, der seine Darstellung ebenso- 


wenig der Wirklichkeit ablauscht und dem Leben abgewandte blut- 
leere Theorien verkörpern will. 

Wenn man von der schiefen Auffassung absieht, die der Ver- 
fasser von seiner Aufgabe hat, so ist an seiner Arbeit manches zu 
rühmen: eine große Belesenheit zum Beispiel. Er bietet eine reich- 
haltige Sammlung von Aussprüchen der Dramatiker selbst über 
ihre eigene Meinung von den Aufgaben und Zwecken des Dramas. 
Lehrreich ist auch die Darstellung des hin und her wogenden 
Kampfes zwischen den puritanisch gesinnten Londoner City-Behörden 
und den vom Hof und Adel begünstigten Theatern, die Schilderung, 
wie das Theater in der Zeit der ersten Stuarts immer mehr zu 
einer Anstalt allein für die oberen Klassen wurde, wie das Bürger- 
tum in dieser Zeit allmählich stärker in das puritanische Lager ab- 
schwenkte, wie der Kampf der Dramatiker gegen die ihnen ver- 
haßten Puritaner; die deren Kunst fesseln wollten, immer schärfere 
Formen annahm. 

Im übrigen läßt sich aber in dem Buche auch im einzelnen 
vielerlei aussetzen. In der Darstellung des Verfassers läuft vieles 
mit unter, was kaum überhaupt hineingehört. Mit großer Aus- 
führlichkeit schildert Th. die Anfänge des englischen Dramas im 
allgemeinen, ohne Rücksicht auf den besonderen Zweck, den er mit 
seiner Untersuchung verfolgt. Er macht es ähnlich wie die mittel- 
alterlichen Stadtchroniken, die nicht mit der Geschichte ihrer Stadt 
beginnen, sondern mit der Erschaffung der Welt. Auch sonst be- 
gegnet uns eine unnütze Weitläufigkeit. So wird zum Beispiel von 
Fulwells Moralität Like will to Like der volle Titel mitgeteilt (S. 11), 
der sechs Zeilen umfaßt. Marlowes Atheismus, der weder mit Lehr- 
haftigkeit noch mit Realismus unmittelbar zusammenhängt, wird auf 
mehr als zwei Seiten (S. 47—49) beschrieben. Auch die sehr aus- 
führliche Besprechung von Websters White Devil (S. 117—119) hat 
nichts mit dem Realismus zu tun. 

Zu einzelnen Stellen des Buches habe ich außerdem noch 
folgendes zu bemerken: 


2 


Zu S. 32: Hughes’ Misfortunes of Arthur sind nicht 159° 
erschienen, sondern 1588. 
Zu S. 105. Verkehrt ist die Behauptung, die Untreue des 
Gatten werde im elisabethanischen Lustspiel immer irgendwie durch 
dessen Frau bestraft; ganz ‘im Gegenteil finden wir nur zu oft eine 


‚doppelte Moral auf die beiden Geschlechter angewendet: von der 


Frau wird allezeit Treue gegen ihren Gemahl verlangt, auch wenn 
dieser sich einer solchen Treue durch eheliche Seitensprünge un- 
würdig gemacht hat; die Pflicht der ehelichen Treue gilt für den 
Mann weniger als für die Frau. 

Zu S. 134. Bedenklich ist auch die Ansicht des Verfassers, 
Marlowes Jew of Malta sei, streng genommen, kein Trauerspiel, 
weil dieses nur den Untergang wertvoller Menschen darzustellen 
habe, der Jude Barabas aber nicht als solcher zu betrachten sei. Der 
tragische Held braucht gar nicht sittlich wertvoll zu sein, wohl aber 
muß er Größe besitzen. Auch große Verbrecher können daher sehr 
wohl tragische Helden sein, z.B. Richard III. oder Macbeth, obgleich 
für die Menschheit nicht ihr Leben,. sondern ihr Untergang wertvoll 
ist. Als ein solcher großer Verbrecher darf auch Barabas gelten. 

Die Mängel der Arbeit überwiegen ihre Vorzüge; der Wert 
des Buches erreicht noch nicht den einer Durchschnittsleistung. 

Freiburg i.Br. Eduard Eckhardt. 


Shakesbeare- Jahrbuch, herausgegeben im Auftrage der Deutschen 
Shakespeare-Gesellschaft von Wolfgang Keller. Bd. 66 
(N. F. VII. Bd... Leipzig, 1930. 293 S. Pr. M. 10,—. 

Die wissenschaftlichen Beiträge dieses Bandes geben ein be- 
sonders klares Bild der vielseitigen deutschen Forschung um den 
Stratforder Dichter. — Der Festvortrag des Jahres 1930 von 
Arnold OÖ. Meyer-München sucht die gänzlichen Mißerfolge der 
unter beispiellos günstigen Vorzeichen angetretenen Regierung 
König Jakobs I. aus dessen widerspruchsvoller und ausgesprochen 


‘ literarischer Persönlichkeit abzuleiten, interpretiert die Schriften des 


Stuartherrschers sowie seine wichtigsten Staatsakte mit kluger Ge- 
schichtsbetrachtung und gibt so ein dankenswertes Gemälde der 
politischen Verfallsepoche. (Für “The True Law of Free Monarchies” 
finde ich bei Lowndes 1590, nicht erst 1603 als Erscheinungsjahr 
angegeben, ebenso für die »Dämonologie« 1597, nicht erst 1617 — 
das letztgenannte Werk wäre sonst auch für die »Macbeth«-Frage 
außer Belang.) 

Eine sehr weit ausgreifende und überlegte Arbeit liefert 
Gertrud Hille über die »Londoner Theaterbauten zur Zeit Shake- 
speares« (mit einer Rekonstruktion des Fortunatheaters und zwei 
Bildtafeln. Die Bedeutung der Untersuchung, die systematisch 
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c , hrsg. v W. R Keller 


vorgeht und somit viel Altbekanntes wieder, aber stets mit gesunder 
Kritik vorbringen muß, beruht im Zurückgehen auf die Gesamt- 


architektur der Theaterhäuser, die auf Errichtung, Lage und äußeres 
Aussehen nach den Stadtansichten geprüft und dann erst auf Grund 
der spärlichen und wenig befriedigenden vier Innenansichten rein 
bühnenmäßig betrachtet werden. Es ist hier nicht der Raum, den 


aus zahllosen Detailbehandlungen hervorgehenden Gewinn der sach- ° 


kundigen Erörterung für viele Einzelprobleme eingehend zu würdigen: 
doch ist die Methode, Vorstellung aus technisch-geschulter Bild- 
interpretation und aus exakter Textauslegung zu schaffen, nicht nur 


_ durch ihre Ergebnisse, hoch beachtlich. (Nur selten geht H. irre: 


die Säulen des Swan-Bildes stehen nicht »an den Außenkanten«; 
für die uns nur im 22of bekannte Aufführung von “The Cradle of 
Security” (Gloucester! 15701) läßt sich die Figurensituation auf der 
Swan-Bildbühne doch nicht mißdeuten — wo sind die zwei alten 
Männer, wo die drei Frauen, wo ist die Wiege? — Interessanter- 
weise bezieht sich H. nie auf die Fortuna-Rekonstruktion von Archer 
und Godfrey (“The Tribune”, 12. Okt. 1907, danach Sh.-]Jb. 44, 
159 ff.), wenn auch ihre eigene Erschließung meist andere, und man 
muß sagen, bessere Wege geht. — Wenn Verf. reichlichere Ver- 
wendung von freistehenden Requisiten auf der Vorderbühne mit 
Recht annimmt, warum will sie die s»ods durchaus alle in den Tür- 
öffnungen unterbringen? Die Beobachtung, »das Requisit ist nur 
vorhanden, wenn es mitspielt,« gilt nicht bloß für die relativ aus- 
stattungsarme Volksbühne, sondern, wie Ref. wiederholt klarzu- 
machen suchte, auch für die Hofbühne. — In der Beurteilung der 
Messalina- und der Roxana-Bühne und ihrer Beziehungen zu- 
einander erscheinen die Ausführungen der Verf. nicht ganz deutlich.) 

Eine recht umfängliche Behandlung erfahren »Shakespeares 
englische Könige im Lichte staatsrechtlicher Strömungen seiner Zeit« 
durch Agnes Henneke, die einen Überblick über die Geschichte 
des Problems der Zeit, Souveränität des Königs und Widerstands- 
recht des Untertanen, vorausschickt, dann die (ältere) monarcho- 
manische und die (jüngere) absolutistische Staatsrechtslehre in ihren 
schon in den theoretischen Werken keineswegs homogenen Er- 
scheinungsformen charakterisiert und speziell die merkwürdige 
Mischform des Tudor-Staatsrechtes beleuchtet. H. geht dann daran, 
die Dramen Shakespeares — in der Reihe Henry VI, Richard II, 
Richard IL, King John, Henry IV., Henry V, Henry VII. — ge- 
nauestens auf Reflexe der vorhandenen staatsrechtlichen Anschau- 
ungen und Gestaltungen dieser durch den Dichter durchzusehen, 
wobei einige sehr hübsche Analysen zutage kommen. Aber das 
Endergebnis enttäuscht doch, mußte wohl enttäuschen: Eine ge- 
schlossene persönliche, Shakespeare besonders eigentümliche Auf- 
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fassung vom Königtum wird damit jedoch nicht festgestellt, sondern 
nur gezeigt, wie sehr der Dichter in dieser Art der Darstellung der 
Könige als Träger der Krone Elisabethaner ist — die wiederholt 
bei der Exegese einzelner Dramenstellen von der Verf. betonte 
poetische Einstellung des Dichters, den vor allem (innerhalb der 
quellenmäßigen Voraussetzungen) das m enschliche Problem eines 
besonderen Königs gefangennahm und reizte, ist nichts sekundäres, 
sondern das künstlerische Hauptproblem, dem Geschehen und 
Charaktere mehr Material liefern mußten als Theoreme, denen 
gegenüber ein so tendenzferner Dichter wie Shakespeare sich von 
vornherein eklektisch verhalten mußte. Es kann auch zum Beispiel 
keine grundsätzliche Verschiedenheit der Behandlung des Königs- 
problems in »Hamlet« oder »Macbeth« von der in den englischen 
Königsdramen angenommen werden. 


In überaus farbiger und gewichtiger Darstellung beschäftigt 
sich Hans Mörtl-Graz mit »Dämonie und Theater in der Novelle 
‘Der junge Tischlermeister. Zum Shakespeare-Erlebnis Ludwig 
Tiecks.« Er erkennt in dem theatralischen Beginnen, das die Novelle 
schildert, ein starkes Wunschbild Tiecks, ein Rückerschaffen in der 
Phantasie dessen, was Tieck so gern erlebt hätte. Aber diese fröh- 
liche, resignierte, graziöse und ironische Aufführung von »Was ihr 
wollt« ist noch mehr als ästhetische Lust, ist geradezu Erlösung von 
dem Tieck zeitlebens verfolgenden Dämonischen, ist Flucht vor dem 
eigenen Selbst — das führt M. tief- und feinsinnig aus und bietet 
somit einen bisher übersehenen Beweis für die volle Nachwirkung 
Shakespeares auch im Alterswerk des so früh schon in Shakespeares 
Bann geratenen Romantikers. 


Ernst Weigelin-Stuttgart rollt »Die Tötung des Polonius« 
neuerlich auf und versucht die ältere Interpretation, wonach Hamlet 
hinter der Tapete den König vermutete und zu töten vermeinte, mit 
vornehmlich juristischen, aber auch mit ethischen und literarischen 
Argumenten zu entkräften. Die Beweisführung W.’s erscheint Ref. 
aber in keinem Punkte zwingend, vieles ist von Mai-Rodegg, aut 
dessen Kritik der Stelle W. sichtlich nicht eingeht, in entgegen- 
gesetztem Sinne erledigt. 


Über »Schopenhauer in seiner Stellung zu Shakespeare« ver- 
breitet sich Gustav Wieninger, berührt die sehr achtenswerte 
Kenntnis der englischen Dramen durch den deutschen Philosophen, 
bezeichnet aber selbst die Untersuchung als mehr für Schopenhauer 
als für Shakespeare ergiebig. Trotzdem wird man dem, bescheidener- 
weise als noch nicht abschließend ausgegebenen, Nachweis der 
Rolle, die Shakespeare im ästhetischen System Schopenhauers spielte 
und die sehr gut belegt ist, dankbar sein. 


ER EL, % | ? 
N: Shakespeares Sonette, hrsg. v. K. Hauer ı MANS 


Als Vorbereitung für eine Aufführung beim Weimarer Shake- 


' spearetag hielt Wolfgang Keller einen Vortrag »Shakespeares 


‘Troilus und Cressida°«, in dem er die für das Verständnis dieses nicht 
travestierend gemeinten Dramas notwendige wissenschaftliche Er- 
kenntnis der Quellen und der zeitgemäßen Einstellung höchst über- 
zeugend vermittelt. Die römisch-mittelalterliche Auffassung wird histo- 


'  risch überblickt, ihr Niederschlag in England an Caxton, Henryson, an 


dem bisher unbeachteten Complaint-Gedichte der “Dayntie Devises” 
(1576), das K. auch im Anhang nach der 2. Aufl. (1580) abdruckt, 


"und an dem “Po?” des Chettle- und Dekkerschen Troilus-Dramas er- 


stellt- K. weist dann auf die pessimistische Stimmung des Dichters 
um 1602 hin: Essex, Southampton — »Hamlet« usw. und gibt nun eine 
charakterologische Analyse des Stückes, die sich vielfach mit den 
anders gerichteten Kritikern, besonders mit Brandes und Gundolf, 
sachlich auseinandersetzt, dabei den Gesamteindruck der dissonierend 
ausklingenden Dichtung vorzüglich veranschaulicht. 

Aus dem wie immer reichhaltigen Sammelreferat W. Kellers 
über die neueste Literatur sei als für die Geschichte der Forschung 
wichtig die Besprechung von Peter Alexander, “Shakespeare’s 
Henry VI. and Richard IIl.” hervorgehoben, weil darin mit Recht 
festgestellt wird, daß die englische Shakespeare-Kritik nun erst 
Resultate aufnimmt, die Delius vor reichlich 50 Jahren gewonnen hat. 

Graz, Juni 1931. Albert Eichler. 


Shakespeares Sonette. Übertragen und herausgegeben von Karl 
Hauer. Graz, Moser, 1929. 91 S. Pr. M. 3,60. 

Wenn man selber eine Übersetzung von Sh.s Sonetten ver- 
öffentlicht hat, so ist man kaum der geeignete Kritiker, um ähnliche 
Versuche gebührend zu würdigen. Man hat sich in die Gedichte 
viel zu stark eingelebt, man verbindet mit jedem einzelnen so viel 
Persönliches, daß man leicht ungerecht wird, wenn man diese sub- 
jektive Stimmung bei anderen nicht wiederfindet. Auf der anderen 
Seite kennt man die Schwierigkeiten zu genau, man weiß aus 
eigener Erfahrung, daß sie unüberwindbar sind, und man ist daher 
geneigt, ein leidliches Kompromiß zwischen Original und Wieder- 
gabe schon als Erfolg zu betrachten, da man selber auch nicht mehr 
zu erreichen vermochte. 

Die Sprache der Sonette ist nicht mehr die unsere. Das Ge- 
fühl äußert sich heute anders als vor 300 Jahren. Daher bieten 
sich grundsätzlich zwei Wege: Der Übersetzer stellt sich entweder 
resolut auf den Boden der Gegenwart und versucht Gedichte im 
heutigen Sinne zu schreiben, oder er klammert sich an die Aus- 
drucksweise des 16. Jahrhunderts und bringt diesen übersetzten 


Wortlaut in Vers und Reim. Den ersten Weg hat Bodenstedt am 
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entschiedensten eingeschlagen. Seine Übersetzung der Sonette bietet 
kaum mehr als moderne Variationen über Shakespearesche Themen. 
Der energischste Vertreter der anderen Richtung ist wohl Lach- 
mann. Er will wortgetreuen Anschluß an den englischen Text, aber 
dadurch treibt er die Poesie aus. Wie die Mehrzahl der anderen 
Übersetzer, hält sich H. auf einer mittleren Linie. Seine philo- 
logische Gewissenhaftigkeit gestattet ihm nur in beschränktem Maße 
vom Original abzuweichen, auf der anderen Seite fehlt ihm zu einer 
Nachdichtung im Geiste, wie sie Bodenstedt gewollt, aber nicht er- 
reicht hat, die poetische Individualität. Seine Verdeutschung be- 


deutet daher prinzipiellkeinen Fortschritt gegenüber den vorhandenen, 


‘und in der Ausführung steht sie hinter vielen von ihnen zurück, da 


der neue Übersetzer Melodie und Rhythmus der Sprache sowie Maß 
und Reim nur mit bedingter Sicherheit beherrscht. 

Was H. in der Einleitung vorbringt, ist nach seiner eigenen 
Angabe mehr oder weniger eine Wiedergabe der Ansichten Sidney 
Lees. Einen besseren Gewährsmann konnte er sich nicht wählen, 
soweit das Tatsächliche reicht. Nur hat Lee in seiner nüchternen 
Art kein Verständnis für das innere Verhältnis Sh.s zum Petrar- 
kismus, er sieht nur Nachahmung, während die Nachahmung, so 
sklavisch sie manchmal sein mag, doch der Ausdruck einer seeli- 
schen Verbundenheit ist. In dieser Beziehung wäre eine Ergänzung 
wünschenswert gewesen. Gegen die Neuordnung der Sonette läßt 
sich nichts Wesentliches einwenden. Da die alte Anordnung von 
Thorpe stammt, so liegt kein zwingender Grund vor, sie beizu- 
behalten, allerdings auch keiner, sie aufzugeben. Doch da H. die 
Umstellung der Gedichte nicht wie die meisten seiner Vorgänger 
als Mittel benutzt, um eine durchlaufende Handlung und die Tat- 
sächlichkeit des dreiseitigen Liebesromans zu erweisen, so wird man 
sich damit abfinden, daß er die Sonette zu 15 verschiedenen Gruppen 
nach ihrer Zusammengehörigkeit ordnet, wenn man auch manchmal 
über diese Zusammengehörigkeit anderer Meinung sein kann. 

Auf sogenannte Stichproben, die in Wirklichkeit ja meist alles 
andere als Stichproben sind, möchte ich verzichten. Ich könnte 
Stellen anführen, deren Wiedergabe H. gut gelungen ist, daneben 
aber solche, wo der deutsche Wortlaut hart, gequält und verfehlt 
ist, und sogar einzelne Verse, wo man zunächst an ein mangelndes 
Verständnis des Urtextes denkt, bis man die Reimnot als Ursache 
der Abweichungen erkennt. Zum Schluß kann man sich bei der 
Lektüre eines gewissen Bedauerns nicht erwehren, daß wieder so 
viel Fleiß und Liebe an diese übersetzerische Crux verschwendet 
sind, ohne daß eine Form erreicht wäre, die Sh.s Sonette unter 
deutschen Lesern verständlicher oder volkstümlicher machen könnte. 

Berlin. M. J. Wolff. 
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E Wilhelm Barockstil bei AN und Calderön. 


Frankfurter philos. Diss. S.-A. Paris 1929. 93 S. 8°. 
Der Verfasser dieser Erstlingsschrift hat seinen Gegenstand 
mit Geschick und Scharfsinn angepackt. Trotzdem glaube ich die 
meisten seiner Ergebnisse ablehnen zu müssen, wenigstens was 


Shakespeare betrifft; über Calderön erlaube ich mir kein Urteil. 


Eine kritische Besprechung seiner Arbeit ist allerdings insofern für 
mich eine mißliche Sache, als ich selbst in der von M. behandelten 
Frage durchaus Partei bin und auch nichts anderes sein kann. In 
einem Aufsatz: »Gehört Shakespeare zur Renaissance oder zum 
Barock ?«, in der Festschrift von F. Kluge, Tübingen 1926, habe ich 
es abgelehnt, Shakespeare zum Barock zu rechnen, und bin dafür 
eingetreten, daß er als Renaissancedichter zu gelten habe. 

Nach meiner Meinung geht M. über die von mir vorgebrachten 
Beweisgründe doch allzu leicht hinweg. Ich halte sie in allen wesent- 
lichen Punkten aufrecht und sehe mich genötigt, meine Hauptgesichts- 
punkte hier nochmals zu wiederholen. ’ 

Es ist unbestreitbar, daß der Ausdruck »Renaissance« schon in 
der bildenden Kunst ebenso vieldeutig ist wie etwa der Begriff 
»Romantik«. »Renaissance« bedeutet in Anwendung auf die bildende 
Kunst Italiens etwas anderes als auf die entsprechende Kunst Deutsch- 
lands oder der Niederlande, selbst Frankreichs. In der bildenden 
Kunst der eben genannten Länder zur Zeit der Renaissance be- 
merken wir neben Anklängen an das klassische Altertum noch 
andere Bestandteile, die mit der Antike nichts zu tun haben, sondern 
offenbar aus dem Mittelalter stammen und als Überbleibsel mittel- 
alterlicher Gotik gelten dürfen. Dem entspricht nun auch »Renais- 
sance« als literarischer Begriff. Wenn wir von Italien absehen, wo 
das Mittelalter innerhalb der Renaissance weniger sichtbar ist, 
scheint es mir ein wesentliches Merkmal der Renaissance zu sein, 
daß sie ein Kulturgemisch darstellt, worin antike, mittelalterliche 
und neuzeitliche Bestandteile sich zu einer neuen Einheit verbunden 
haben. Was bei Shakespeare für Barock gehalten wird, sind weiter 
nichts als mittelalterliche Erbstücke innerhalb der englischen Re- 
naissance. 

Auch der Ausdruck »Barock« ist mehrdeutig, was schon Heinrich 
Wölfflin selbst in seinem Buche »Kunstgeschichtliche Grundbegriffe«, 
München 1915, der Hauptquelle aller barockgläubigen Literatur- 
forscher, hervorgehoben hat. »Barock« bedeutet im engeren Sinne 
den auf die Renaissance folgenden, aus ihr entstandenen neuen Stil, 
der besonders der katholischen Gegenreformation als Ausdrucks- 
forım diente, in protestantischen Ländern dagegen nicht recht boden- 
ständig ist und, wo er hier trotzdem begegnet, künstlich eingeschleppt 
worden war. Im weiteren Sinne ist unter »Barock« jeder Stil zu 
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verstehen, der sich aus seinem Vorläufer durch Übertreibung der 

diesem eigentümlichen Stilmittel entwickelt hat; insofern könnte man 
auch von antiker oder von gotischer Barockkunst reden. In diesem 
weiteren Sinne ist die Bezeichnung »Barock« offenbar auch von M. } 
gemeint. ! 

Um Shakespeares Dichtung als Zeiterscheinung zu erfassen, N 
hätte es näher gelegen, ihn nicht, wie das unser Verfasser leider 
tut, aus dem Zusammenhang mit der übrigen englischen Literatur 
seiner Zeitgenossen und Vorläufer herauszureißen. Daß Shakespeare 
Calderön gekannt habe, ist schon aus zeitlichen Gründen unmöglich; 
ob umgekehrt Calderön durch Shakespeare beeinflußt worden ist, 
stellt auch der Verfasser selbst als unsicher hin. Eine Vergleichung 
zweier Dichter, die so verschiedenen, ganz ungleichartigen Völkern 
angehören, und eine Feststellung von allerlei Ähnlichkeiten zwischen 
beiden, ohne daß-eine unmittelbare Beziehung zwischen ihnen be- 
steht, hat daher eigentlich mehr Wert für die Völkerpsychologie als 
für die Literaturgeschichte. 

M. hat allerdings eine solche Vergleichung aus einem anderen 
Grunde vorgenommen: die Verwendung der gleichen Stilmittel bei 
Shakespeare und bei Calderön soll erweisen, daß beide Dichter dem 
Barock angehören. Es rächt sich aber bei dem vom Verfasser ein- 
geschlagenen Verfahren, daß er jeden der beiden Dichter innerhalb 
seiner Literatur als vereinzelte Erscheinung betrachtet und aus dem 
lebendigen Zusammenhang mit seiner heimischen Umwelt loslöst. 

Die Darlegungen M.s würden stärkere Beweiskraft haben, wenn er 
eine scharfe Grenze zwischen Renaissance und Barock gezogen, 
wenn er die Kennzeichen hervorgehoben hätte, die Renaissance und 
Barock unterscheiden. Aus seiner Darstellung geht nicht klar her- 
vor, was seine Auffassung ist: ob die von ihm hervorgehobenen 
Barockmerkmale allein innerhalb dieser Kunstrichtung begegnen 
oder nur Steigerung sein sollen von Merkmalen, die auch schon in 
der Renaissanceliteratur vorhanden sind. Wenn der Nachweis ge- 
länge, daß die von M. als solche Merkmale erwähnten Stilmittel 
Shakespeares auch bei anderen englischen Dichtern vorkommen, die 
man nicht gut dem Barock zurechnen kann, so würde dadurch den 
Annahmen des Verfassers die Grundlage entzogen werden. Prüfen 
wir nun, ob ein derartiger Nachweis möglich ist. 

Als Kunstmittel des Barockstils nennt M. unter anderem (S. 34) 
die Parallele, worunter er die einmalige oder mehrmalige Wieder- 
holung eines Vorstellungsinhalts in abgewandelter Form versteht. 
Wir finden die Parallele aber auch zum Beispiel in Kyds Spanish 
Tragedy, wo Lorenzo zu Balthazar sagt (II, 1, 3-8): 

In time the savage bull sustains the yoke, 
ime all haggard hawks will stoop to lure, 
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In time small wedges cleave the hardest oak, 

In time the flint is pierced with softest shower; 

And she [= Bel-imperia] in time will fall from her disdain, 
And rue the sufferance of your friendly pain. 


Als ein weiteres Anzeichen von Barock gilt für M. S. 42) der 
Bombast oder, wie wir lieber deutsch sagen wollen, der Schwulst. 
Er versteht darunter »die Fülle schlechthin«, »die aufgebauschte 
Schilderung«, mit einem prunkvollen Verweilen bei an sich über- 
flüssigen Einzelheiten. Aber solch ein Schwulst stellt sich in allen 
„ Literaturen und zu allen Zeiten leicht ein bei Dichtern von einer 

ungezügelten Einbildungskraft, für die bei der Lebhaftigkeit ihres 
geistigen Schauens von Einzelbildern der Zusammenhang mit dem 
Ganzen immer wieder in Gefahr gerät, zurückgedrängt zu werden. 
Unter den Vorläufern Shakespeares ist Marlowe besonders reich an 
Schwulst in obigem Sinne, wie vor allem sein Tamburlaine the 
Great offenbart. 


Stoffliche Vorratskammer für barocken Schwulst ist nach M. 
(S. 46) die altklassische Mythologie. Sie ist aber innerhalb 
der englischen Literatur gerade bei den klassizistischen, im Trauer- 
spiel Seneca nachahmenden Dichtern beliebt. Ein Beispiel ist 
Gorboduc II, 1, 1—16, wo der Titelheld seine eigene schlimme 
Lage mit der des homerischen Troja vergleicht. 


Die Hyperbel, oder besser deutsch die Übertreibung, die 
M. auch für seine Beweisführung heranzieht (S. 54), ist besonders 
unglücklich gewählt; denn sie begegnet uns ebenfalls in allen Zeit- 
abschnitten der englischen Literatur. Beowulf schwimmt sieben 
Tage lang mit Breca um die Wette und braucht einen. ganzen Tag, 
um bis in die Behausung von Grendel und seiner Sippe unterzu- 
tauchen. Die Übertreibung dıent zu ‚allen Zeiten namentlich den 
Zwecken der Komik. Das Maulheldentum des Erzfeiglings Herodes 
wird in den mittelenglischen Mysterien bis ins Ungeheuere ge- 
steigert. Für Dickens ist die Übertreibung ein Hauptmittel seiner 
Kunst, wie sich namentlich in den Pickwick Papers zeigt. 

Daß auch das Wortspiel nicht mit M. (S. 60) als alleiniges 
Merkmal des Barocks gelten darf, auch nicht seine besondere Ab- 
art, das Wortspiel infolge absichtlichen Mißverstehens, ergibt sich 
aus der Beispielsammlung in meinem Buch über »Die lustige Person 
im älteren englischen Drama«, Berlin 1902 (S. 240 ff., 342 ff.). 

Wenn M. auch die Personifizierung von abstrakten 
Begriffen bei Shakespeare für das Barock in Anspruch nimmt 
(S. 73), so liegt es doch für jeden Literaturhistoriker viel näher, 
hierin eine verspätete Nachwirkung der Moralitäten zu erblicken, 
deren Wesen ja gerade auf einer solchen Personifizierung beruht. 
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Die Moralitäten haben doch wohl auch für 
nichts zu tun. 

Auch die Sentenz, d. h. die knappe Ausdrucksform für eine 
allgemeine Betrachtung (M. S. 84), kommt schon vor Shakespeare 
in der englischen Literatur vor (vgl. Büchmann, Geflügelte Worte, 
18 Berlin 1895, S. 243ff). Aus Sir E. Coke (1551—1633) stammt 
zum Beispiel der Spruch My house is my castle. Außerdem ist 
ein Zeitgenosse Shakespeares, der Philosoph Francis Bacon (1561 
bis 1626), dessen nüchterne Philosophie in geradem Gegensatz zu 
aller Barockkunst steht, durch seine Essays der Schöpfer des ö 
Spruches Knowledge is bower. 

Der einzige Punkt, in dem ich dem Verfasser zustimme, ist 
seine Auffassung (S. 9 ff.), daß der Euphuismus ein Stück Barock- 
kunst darstelle. Er ist ja auch nur die Verpflanzung einer spani- 
schen Sprachmode nach England, und sein spanisches Vorbild 
Göngora gilt als der größte Dichter des Barocks. Somit wäre auch 
Lyly als Urheber des Euphuismus ein Barockdichter. Die Zulässig- 
keit einer solchen Ansicht habe ich schon angedeutet in meinem 
Buch über »Das englische Drama im Zeitalter der Reformation und 
der Hochrenaissance«, Berlin und Leipzig 1928 (S. 75). 

Shakespeare wird aber durch eine solche Feststellung nur 
wenig berührt. Daß er den Euphuismus abgelehnt hat, geht aus 
seinem Lustspiel Love’s Labour’s Lost hervor, das ja hauptsäch- 
lich dazu dienen soll, diese Sprachmode lächerlich zu machen. In 
Romeo and Juliet hat die euphuistische Ausdrucksweise den Zweck, 
Romeos Liebe zu Rosaline als bloße Tändelei hinzustellen, im Gegen- 
satz zu seiner späteren wahren und echten Liebe zu Julia. Auch 
hier nimmt Shakespeare also den Euphuismus nicht ernst. Daß er 
sonst gelegentlich unbewußt doch noch vom Euphuismus beeinflußt 
wird, trifft in keiner Weise den Kern der Eigenart des großen 
Dichters, gehört durchaus nicht zu seinem Wesen. 

Wenn M. Shakespeare zum Barock rechnet, und wenn die 
gleichen angeblichen Barockmerkmale auch bei Marlowe, Kyd und 
in Gorboduc, ja gelegentlich auch sonst noch vorkommen, dann liegt 
es nahe, die Gegenfrage aufzuwerfen, welche englischenDichter 
dann überhaupt nach M.s Meinung zur Renaissance ge- 
hören? 

Trotz aller Ablehnung betrachte ich die kleine Schrift des 
Verfassers als wertvoll, weil sie reiche Anregung bietet, wenn sie 
auch meist zum Widerspruch reizt, und weil sie die Vertreter einer 
gegenteiligen Anschauung nötigt, ihren Standpunkt nochmals zu 
überprüfen und die einschlägigen Fragen erneut durchzudenken. 

Freiburg i.Br. Eduard Eckhardt. 


M. mit dem Barock gar 
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Samuel A.Tannenbaum, Shaksdere and “Sir Thomas Moore”. 
New York, The Tenny Press; London, Laurie, 1929. 64 S. 8°, "a 
R Diese kleine Schrift ist eine Ergänzung zu dem von mir schon 
. in dieser Zeitschrift besprochenen Buche des gleichen Verfassers a 
The Booke of Sir Thomas Moore (A Bibliotic Study), New Vork > 
1927. Zugleich ist sie eine Verteidigung gegen die scharfen An- - 
4 griffe, die von englischen Kritikern gegen das ebengenannte Werk 
: gerichtet worden waren. T. führt eine gute Klinge und versteht es, a - 
- seine Aufstellungen mit Geschick und Scharfsinn zu verteidigen. Er e £ 
- „ist seinen Gegnern durch die Eindringlichkeit, Sorgfalt und Plan- a . 
 mäßigkeit seiner Beweisführung überlegen. Daß er sachlich meist, nn 
{ wenn nicht durchweg, recht hat, geht schon daraus hervor, daß jene 
Gegner, von ihm gedrängt, ihre Behauptungen in manchen Punkten er 
zurücknehmen oder einschränken mußten. E 

Bedenken verursacht nur der Ausdruck bibliotic!);, gemeint ist 
damit »ein Verfahren, das die Eigenheiten eines Schriftstücks zu 
dem Zwecke prüft, seine Echtheit oder Unechtheit festzustellen und 
die Persönlichkeit zu ermitteln, die das Schriftstück verfaßt hat«, 
Im vorliegenden Falle erstreckt sich -jenes Verfahren auf Hand- 
schriftenvergleichung, wobei T. sich als guter Kenner der das 
Zeitalter der Renaissance kennzeichnenden handschriftlichen Eigen- 
art erweist. 

Die Beweisführung des Verfassers besteht aus vielen Einzel- 
heiten, auf die näher einzugehen hier nicht der Ort ist. Nur einiges 
sei herausgegriffen: 

Hauptgegner T.s ist W. W. Greg. Dieser hatte behauptet, 
Shakespeares Handschrift sei der des Schreibers der Aufruhrszene 
in Sir Thomas Moore (D) ähnlicher als die irgendeines anderen 
Dramatikers der Zeit. T. stellt demgegenüber fest, daß Chapmans 
Handschrift viel eher an D erinnere als die Shakespeares, und 
stützt dies durch Beigabe einer genauen Nachbildung der Hand- 
schrift des ersteren. Nach Greg gab es zur Zeit Shakespeares noch 
kein Löschpapier; T. weist aber aus dem NED nach, daß das Lösch- 
papier in England schon seit 1591 bekannt war. Für unseren Fall 
ist diese Frage insofern von Bedeutung, als sie mit der Echtheit 
oder Unechtheit eines handschriftlichen Zusatzes am Rande der 
Handschrift von Siv Thomas More (Mess T. Goodal)?) zusammen- 
hängt. T. hält diesen Zusatz für eine neuzeitliche Fälschung, was 


von Greg geleugnet wird. 
Während T. in seinem Buch über Sir Thomas More Shake- 


1) Im NED kommt das Wort nicht vor. 
2) T. Goodal war der Name eines Schauspielers, der in der Rolle 


eines Boten in Sir Thomas More (III 3) auftrat. 
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speares Teilnahme an der Verfasserschaft dieses Stückes noch offen 
gelassen hatte, geht er in der vorliegenden Ergänzung noch einen 
Schritt weiter, indem er eine solche Teilnahme durchaus bestreitet. 
Als Gründe, die durchaus dagegen sprechen, D und Shakespeare 
gleichzusetzen, führt T. folgendes an: 

1. Shakespeares epische Dichtungen sind nach allgemeiner An- 
nahme auf Grund der eigenen Niederschrift des Dichters gedruckt ! 
worden. In ihnen fehlen aber gerade die Haupteigentümlichkeiten N 
der Rechtschreibung von D. 

2. Shakespeare wendet in seinen Werken mit Vorliebe das 
Abkürzungshäkchen ' an; in D fehlt es durchaus. i 

3. Wenn der Druck einiger Stücke Shakespeares auf seiner ? 
eigenen Handschrift beruht, müssen in dieser @ und o, 5b und / 
einander oft geglichen haben; in D werden sie stets sorgfältig unter- 
schieden. 

4. Shakespeares Satzzeichensetzung weicht von der Ds durch- 
aus ab. 

5. Shakespeare verwendet bei Zusammensetzungen gern den 
Bindestrich, D nirgends. 

6. In den ersten 147 Zeilen der ersten Ausgabe von Venus 
and Adonis begegnet dreimal die Endung -y, 23 mal die Endung 
-ie; bei D (147 Zeilen umfassend) ist das Verhältnis umgekehrt: 

36 mal -y, dreimal -ie. 

7. Shakespeare hat eine Vorliebe für eingeschobene Sätze; bei 
D fehlen sie ganz. 

Durch das neueste Werk T.s hat die Ansicht, daß in D Shake- 
speare zu erblicken sei, einen so schweren Stoß erlitten, daß sie 
meines Erachtens kaum noch aufrechterhalten werden kann. 

Freiburg i.Br. Eduard Eckhardt. 


Allardyce Nicoll, A History of Restoration Drama. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1923. 

—, A History of Early Eighieenth Century Drama. Cambridge 
University Press, 1924. 

—, A History of Late Eighteenth Century Drama. Cambridge 
University Press, 1927. 

—, A History of Early Nineteenth Century Drama. ?2 vols. 
Cambridge University Press, 1930. 

The energy, the scholarship and the indefatigable patience of 
Professor Allardyce Nicoll are truly amazing. Seven years ago 
he undertook the gigantic task of writing the history of the English 
Drama from the Restoration of 1660 to the present day, and now, 
with the recent publication of Early Nineteenth Century Drama, 
he has reached the fourth instalment. By design each is part of a 
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greater whole, yet at the same time it is Re in itself and can 


be studied apart from the rest of the series, as-the public was quick 
to recognise when the first volume, dealing with Restoration drama, 
appeared in 1923. That has now become something of a classic, 
and all the others are widely recognised as valuable, standard works 


of reference on their respective periods. In each “instalment” Pro- 


fessor Nicoll’s general plan has been the same; first he describes the 
theatrical background of the time, the physical conditions of the 
playhouses, the constitution of the audiences, and relations between 
stage and state; then he proceeds to chronicle the rise and deve- 


“ lopment of the various types of drama, keeping all the while a close 


eye upon the motive forces and the influences which were slowly 
but surely shaping the destiny of the English theatre and driving 
the current of the drama along those channels which were to lead 
ultimately to Oscar Wilde, Bernard Shaw and Granville Barker. 
And lastly he gives in an appendix not only reprints of official 
documents relating to theatrical history, but what is even more 


valuable, an exhaustive handlist of all the plays written and pro- 
duced during the period under review. For this careful documen- 


tation, made possible only by painstaking research and arduous, 
perhaps even tedious labour, all future students of the English drama 
will stand deeply indebted to Professor Nicoll. 

From a comparative study of these handlists, more than from 
anything else, one is made aware of the ever increasing popularity 
of the theatre as a means of entertainment. The years 1660-1700 
produced altogether six hundred odd plays; for the first half of the 
eighteenth century the number rises to almost two thousand, for the 
second half to well over three thousand, and for the first fifty years 
of the nineteenth century to eleven thousand, the titles and dates 
of which occupy one entire volume. The length of the list for the 
next fifty years we dare not think upon! But formidable as they 
look, from these statistics one thing at least is evident; that dramatic 
productivity certainly did not cease with Congreve and Farguhar; 
that if English drama for the next two hundred years was at a low 
ebb, it was not for the want of writers with a desire to make a name 
for themselves through the medium of the theatre. 

Perhaps Professor Nicoll’s first volume has aroused more in- 
terest than any other in the series because there the author treads 
upon more controversial ground. His researches, moreover, lead 
him to reverse many of the long accepted ideas about the drama of 
the Restoration. Until the appearance of this book it was generally 
believed that “Restoration drama” was synonymous with the comedy 
of manners and heroic tragedy, and that the only dramatists who 
really mattered or whose work was really significant, could be easily 
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counted on the fingers of the two hands 


Vanbrugh, Congreve, Farquhar, Dryden, Shadwell and a few others. 


Surveying the entire dramatic productivity of the age, and subjecting 
it to an acute analysis, Professor Nicoll comes to the conclusion that 
though the luminaries of the period may have made their names in 
virtue of their “manners” comedies, actually the comedy of manners 
occupied but a small place; the comedy of humours was of more 
importance than has generally been realised, and sentimental comedy, 
too, was evolving. Then, again, he challenges the accepted ideas 
upon the pedigree of Restoration drama, pointing out that far from 
being a foreign, Gallicized product, brought over from the continent 
by a French court, it can trace its descent in unbroken line to the 
English drama of the late Elizabethan age, when heroic elements 
were fast creeping into tragedy, and traces of both manners and 
sentimentalism were to be found in comedy. And lastly he deals 
in a dispassionate, commonsense manner with the question of the 
immorality and obscenity of Restoration comedy. That much of the 
drama of this age is shocking to a present day reader he readily 
admits; but, he asserts, this immorality becomes much less apparent 
when the plays are judged by contemporary standards. instead of by 
criteria which their authors never knew. There will still be some 
Puritans, no doubt, who will refuse to agree with Professor Nicoll 
here; but his would seem the commonsense view, at which no open- 
minded person can cavil. To sum up, the book is a masterly survey 
of a difficult and much disputed period of dramatic endeavour. It 
is by far the most searching analysis of Restoration drama yet under- 
taken, and based as it is on a survey of the entire field instead of 
the works of a few selected authors, it gives that sense of perspective 
and proportion so necessary to the student of literary history. 

In his next volume the author is faced with a more difficult 
problem, for while in the Restoration age there was a good deal 
that was tolerable, if not first-rate drama, the early eighteenth cen- 
tury produced little outside The Beggar's Opera that survived its 
own day and generation. Yet though the age is characterised by 
this stereotyped mediocrity, relieved occasionally by the glory of 
Italian Opera or the jocose hilarity of burlesques such as Fielding’s 
Tom Thumb or Carey’s Chrononhotonthologos, the main drift of 
the drama is evident — a drift in the direction of sentimentalism. 
Not that this age is totally distinct in spirit from the previous one; 
such hard and fast divisions Professor Nicoll will never admit; but 
the sentimentalism which before had been but an under-current, 
now became the prime motive of drama, with the result that plays 
tended more and more to assume a serious tone. Colley Cibber 
carried over the tradition from the Restoration; it was taken up by 
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"Steele, and found its culmination in Edward Moore. Here, as our 
- author reminds us, lay the remote genesis of the problem play and 
of that more serious form of drama which was to become the 
distinguishing feature of the twentieth century!). 

The third volume of the series carries on the survey from 1750, 
when David Garrick had made a reputation for himself, to 1800, 
when the drama which a quarter of a century before seemed to 
be regaining the strength and virility of Caroline days, was rapidly 
passing into the farce, the melodrama and the poetic play of the early 
nineteenth century. Again Professor Nicoll pleads for a broad and 
tolerant view. Goldsmith and Sheridan, he tells us, have been 
greatly over-rated at the expense of their less known, but equally 
excellent, contemporaries; and reacting from this traditional attitude 
of hero-worship, he is perhaps apt to err in the other extreme and 
to praise such dramatists as Thomas Morton, Frederick Reynolds 
and Mrs. Inchbald a little too highly; yet in the main his contention 
is right. The earlier neglect of these writers was due not so much 
to the inferiority of their works as to ignorance of them. The 
theatrical history of these fifty years resolves itself into the conflict 
between sentimentalism and “gentility”, a conflict from which both 
emerged the worse. Sentimentalism became revolutionism, and 
finally degenerated into a maudlin, unhealthy sentimentality. 
Already the decay of drama seemed to have set in. 

The two latest volumes continue the story to the year 1850 
chronicling the dramatic developments of an age which Professor 
Nicoll himself admits is a backwater in the stream of evolution. 
These volumes carry us outside our period of the seventeen hundreds, 
yet they are essentially connected with it for, once again, they show 
us the natural and logical development in the nineteenth century 
of those tendencies which had obtruded themselves throughout the 
eighteenth. 

Read carefully and thoughtfully, these several volumes of Pro- 
fessor Nicoll’s reveal one central idea, the idea of unity. In the 
seeming welter of English drama from 1660 to 1850 their author 
has discovered a definite, underlying principle which expresses itself 
in a systematic process of evolution. Though in 1850 the drama 
appeared to be at its nadir, it was on the eve of great things, and 
signs were not wanting of a coming revival. To every student of 
English drama Professor Nicoll’s works are indispensable. Future 
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1) Restoration Drama and Early Eighteenth Century Drama have 
recently appeared in a second edition. In each case the author makes 
a few corrections in fact, and appends a short list of books and articles 
on the period which have appeared since the work was originally published. 
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scholars may explore the field again, but Professor Nicoll still remains 5 


the pioneer, upon whose surveys all will build. 

(During the past few years several valuable articles have 
appeared in periodicals which expand and supplement the facts given 
by Professor Nicoll. H. E. Rollins writes on A Contribution to 
the History of the English Commonwealth Drama in Studies 
in Philology, July 1921; A. R. Jewitt deals with Zarl.y Halifax 
Theatres in the Dalhausie Review for 1925; the present writer 
contributes an article on Goodman’s Fields Theatre to The 
Modern Language Review for October 1930, and one on The 


» Disapbointment to The Review of English Studies for January 


1929, as well as a series dealing with English Provincial Play- 
houses in the Eighteenth Century to Notes and Queries, 
February 28, March 7, and March 14, 1931; while Mr. Lewis 
Melville has an- illuminating essay on Mrs. Centlivre in his 
volume /n The Days of Queen Anne (1929). Amongst recent books 
on the period, besides those reviewed on other pages may be men- 
tioned the following. Leslie Hotson: The Stage of the Common- 
wealth & Restoration (Harvard. 1924), R.S: Forsythe: A Study 
of the Plays of Thomas D’Urfey (1916), R. Crompton Rhodes: 
The Theatre Royal, Birmingham, 1774—1924, (1924), and 
S. R. Littlewood: Elisabeth Inchbald and her Circle.) 
Sheffield. Frederick T. Wood. 


Bonamy Dobree, Restoration Comedy. Oxford University Press, 
1924. 

—, Restoration Tragedy. Oxford University Press, 1929. 

Kathleen M. Lynch, The Social Mode of Restoration Comedy. 
New York, 1926. 

F. W. Bateson, English Comic Drama, 1700-1750. Oxford 
Press, 1929. 

Alwin Thaler, Shakespeare to Sheridan. A Book about the 
Theatre. Harvard University Press, 1922. 

Of recent writers on Restoration drama, next in importance to 
Professor Nicoll I should place Mr. Bonamy Dobre&e, whose two 
books no student of English literature should fail to read. Professor 
Nicoll writes a history of Restoration drama; Mr. Dobree, on the 
other hand, is less concerned with the historical aspect of his subject 
than with its aesthetic side. Neither of his books are as comprehen- 
sive as Professor Nicoll’s, but both are marked by a critical acumen 
and a distinction of style which render them unique of their kind. 
‚Restoralion Comedy makes an interesting and a clever study of 
the descent of the comedy of manners, with its relation to the 
comedy of humours, and passing thence to a consideration of in- 
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B. Dobree, Restoration Comedy 
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2 iriänel authors selects Etherege, Wycherley, Dryden, Shadwell, | 
-  Congreve, Vanbrugh and Farquhar for detailed treatment. On the 
descent of the comic drama of this age Mr. Dobree has little to say 


that is new; the ground had been covered before him by Professor 
Nicoll, whose conclusions he merely reiterates and substantiates, 
but on the relationship between the humours and the manners Schööh 
of writers he offers many valuable suggestions. To enter into all 
his arguments here is impossible, and in any case unnecessary, but 
they amount to this; the comedy of humours was critical not only 
of its own time and environment, but of humanity as a whole. It 


 appealed to an absolute standard of morality, where the comedy of 


manners adopted only the average standard of the day. 

Mr. Dobree’s treatment of individual authors does the majority 
of them full justice, though he seems unduly severe upon Shadwell, 
whose dullness, he tells us, defeated even the ends of laughter; “he 
ridiculed only those whom everybody ridiculed; he had great talent, 
but no literary sense”. This is all very well, but it seems rather 
regretable that a study which is otherwise so unprejudiced and well- 
balanced should condescend to these time-worn criticism. It is only 
fair, however, to point out that they were written before the 
appearance of Dr. Borgman’s book!), a study of which should serve 
in some measure to counteract, and makes us question these rather 
sweeping statements. 

The corresponding volume on tragedy, though perhaps less 
well known, is equally illuminating. The tragic writers whom the 
author discusses in detail are Dryden, Otway, Lee, Rowe, Addison 
and Congreve (as exemplified in The Mourning Bride). Personally, 
however, I feel that the most interesting part of the book is the 
chapter which seeks to explain that rather enigmatic product of the 
age, heroic tragedy. That heroism with all its attendant elements 
of romance should have appeared at this time, Mr. Dobre&e assures 
us, was not so remarkable after all. It was the natural outcome of 
the Restoration sense of disillusion. The age was petty, and it 
knew it, and to escape from its own smallness it flew to heroism. 
Thus we must not lay too much stress upon the “foreign influence”. 
If the French modes did to some extent expedite the developement, 
the English mind must already have .been prepared to receive the 
influence exerted. Mr. Dobree’s two books should be read side by 
side. As they are both written on the same plan, so they have 
similar merits and defects., One feels that since Mr: Dobree is so 
careful to emphasise the connection between pre- and post-common- 


1) Albert S. Borgman: Thomas Shadwell, His Life and Comedies. 
New York, 1928. 
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individual playwrights that he seems to forget that comedy did not 
die with The Beaux’ Stratagem, nor tragedy with Cato. 

The question of the pedigree of Restoration comedy is discussed 
once again in Miss Lynch’s Social Mode of Restoration Comedy. 
Following in the steps of Professor Nicoll and Mr. Dobr&e, Miss 
Lynch goes back to the plays of late Elizabethen times, and there 
she discovers in embryo those tendencies which went to the making 
of the manners style of writing. Examining next the courtly and 
- the social influences of the Restoration itself, she seeks to establish 
her main thesis; that it was the amalgamation of these influences 
with the tendencies of the past forty or fifty years, that produced 
the characteristic-Restoration comedy. And finally, by a clever 
analysis of the social background of the age, she throws into relief 
the various factors which went to the making of the Etheregean 
style. Occasionally we may become annoyed and wearied by Miss 
Lynch’s refinements, but the book, emphasising as it does the 
essential connection between the life and the drama.of the Resto- 
ration, is well worth study. 

Mr. Bateson’s English Comic Drama 1700-1750 is a 
companion volume to Mr. Dobree’s two works. It makes pleasant 
reading, but unfortunately, after the first chapter, which is a general 
one, the author has very little to say that is new. The six essays 
on Cibber, Steele, Mrs. Centlivre, Gay, Carey and Fielding are 
none of them really adequate. Most of the points which the author 
makes have been stressed by other writers before him; all he does 
is to collect, and collate them, and then state them in a clear, con- 
cise manner. The opening chapter, however, in which Mr. Bateson 
„ analyses very cleverly the essential differences between the Augustan 

period and the previous age, has many suggestions to offer, and for 
this alone the book is well worth reading. 

But much more important is Professor Thaler’s Shakespeare 
to Sheridan, which traces the growth of the English theatre and 
its conventions from the middle of the sixteenth to the middle of 
the eighteenth century. Playwrights, players, playhouses, actors, 
managers, all of them find a niche here. The author has deviated 
somewhat from the beaten track to give his readers an insight into 
the aspects of theatrical life and history, like finance, advertising, 
systems of admission, costumes etc. which are passed over with a 
brief comment if they are so much as mentioned at all in most text 
books of theatrical history. His chapter upon playhouse finance, for 
instance, one of the most interesting in the whole hook, traces out 


Dane he 
_ continuity of tradition from the Restoration to the Mena century. 
After he gets past his initial chapters he is so absorbed in his few 
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step by step the evolution of the “management” as distinct from the 
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players, the “business” side of the theatre as distinct from the pro- 
fession of acting; and this is supplemented by a valuable appendix 
presenting all extant records of admission prices to playhouses prior 
to 1642. The main purport of the book can be summed up in a few 
words — “the shifting of stress from playwright to player" — that 
is the one consistent tendency which Professor Thaler discerns in 
the history of these two hundred years. It did not, of course, stop 
with the year 1780, but found its fullest expression in the middle 
of the next century, with Kean, Kemble and Irving. That, however, 


- is outside the limits of the present book. 


Professor Thaler’s style of writing is delightfully intimate and 
vivacious. His treatment of his subject, on the other hand, tends 
sometimes to become casual, desultory and offhand. The truth is 
that he has taken a subject which, were he to do it justice, would 
supply material for several volumes the size of this, and condensation 
sometimes leads to superficiality. Then, too, there are a few care- 
less errors in facts and dates. Colley Cibber, for instance, is made 
to write his ADdolog.y in 1639, just about a generation before he 
was born; but these faults apart, the book is a valuable and illu- 
minating companion to the dramatic literature from Shakespeare to 
the mid-eighteenth century. 

Sheffield. Frederick T. Wood. 


David H. Stevens, Zydes of English Drama, 1660-1780. 
London, Ginn & Co., 1923. 

The Plays of William Wycherley. Edited by Montague 
Summers. London, The Nonesuch Press, 1924. 

The Country Wife and the Plain Dealer. Edited by G.B. Chur- 
chili. London, 1924. 

V. de Sola Pinto, Sir Charles Sedley, 1639-1701. London, 
1927. 

Albert S. Borgman, Thomas Shadwell, His Life and Come- 
dies. New York, University Press, 1928. 

Three Plays by Nicholas Rowe. Edited by J. R. Sutherland. 
London, The Scholartis Press, 1928. 

The Plays and.Poems of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. Edited 
by R. Crompton Rhodes. 3 vols. Oxford Press, 1928. 

Eighteenth Century Plays. Selected and Edited by John 
Hampden. London, The Everyman Library, 1929. 

We open this series of reviews on the drama and dramatists 
of the Restoration and eighteenth -century with Mr. Stevens’ 
Types of English Drama, published eight years ago. As its title 
implies, it is designed as an epitome of dramatic literature from the 
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and so far as it goes very little adverse criticism can be levelled 
against it. Mr. Stevens’ choice of plays is well balanced and re- 
presentative, including as it does something from the works of 
Dryden, Otway, Congreve, Farquhar, Steele, Goldsmith and Sheridan. 
Yet one feels that the collection has outlived its usefulness. When 
it was originally published it supplied material not easily accessible 
elsewhere, but during the last few years really good editions have 
appeared of all these dramatists. Had the editor included two of 
the minor playwrights in place of Goldsmith and Sheridan, the book 
would probably have had a value still. As it is, the want which it 
was intended to supply no longer exists. 

For the privilege of reading many of these old playsin.a clear, 
well edited facsimile text, we owe a debt of gratitude to the None- 
such Press, who are still busy bringing out their de luxe editions 
of the Restoration dramatists. Conspicuous amongst this series 
stands Mr. Montague Summers’ Wycherley. The plays them- 
selves are beautifully re-produced, with an abundance of notes and 
a long erudite introduction; but Mr. Summers is an annoying editor. 
Again and again he allows his pen to run away with him: he be- 
comes prolix, irrelevant, and takes an impish delight in side-tracking 
the reader for five or six pages. What exactly is the object in all 
this is never quite clear; but one rather suspects that it is merely 
to give the editor a chance of displaying his learning, especially as 
this work is not the only one of Mr. Summers’ where the same 
fault stands out. It is a pity, because it mars an otherwise admirable 
edition. 

Professor Churchill’s addition to the “Belles Lettres Series”, 
a new edition of The Country Wife and The Plain Dealer, 
appeared almost simultaneousliy with Mr. Summers’ work. On 
Wycherley’s life the editor has little new to say, but in his con- 
cise and well written introduction he gives a useful resum& of the 
most important evidence bearing upon the dates, sources, textual 
problems and questions of characterisation in the two pieces under 
consideration. Then finally he attempts to estimate the position of 
Wycherley in his age. “It is the chief distinction of William 
Wycherley”, he declares, “that among all the writers of Restoration 
comedy he most accurately and fully expressed the society for which 
he wrote”. We may not always agree with Professor Churchill’s 
views; on some points, indeed, we may find ourselves directly 
opposed to them; but they are the pronouncements of a scholar, 
and merit serious consideration. 

Though Sir Charles Sedley was Wycherley’s contemporary, 
the two men were strangely unlike each other in temperament and 
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 disposition. Wycherley had something of the Puritan about him; 

Sedley, typıcal of the Restoration spirit of abandon, was more of 

the cavalier. But Professor Pinto is convinced he was not the 

4 dissolute character which our grandfathers made him. “Sir Charles 

 „Sedley has been badly treated by posterity”, he writes, “both as . 

man and poet. His life has been overshadowed by a single scanda- | 

4 lous episode of his youth, and his works have been judged from 
faulty and dishonest editions published many years after his death.” 
In this belief Professor Pinto has set himself the task of vindicating 
the character of Sedley and doing justice to his plays. But there 
is more in his book than this. The author has drawn within his 
net almost the whole of the life and literature of the Restoration. 
His exhaustive research has yielded a body of information at once 
illuminating and interesting, while the material presented in his 
four appendices, (especially those devoted to Sedley’s Library and 
Documents illustrative of his life) provide a valuable commentary 
on the life of the Restoration courtier and man of letters. 

If Sedley was typical of the Restoration, Rowe was symbolic 
of the eighteenth century. Poet-laureate, critic, Shakespearean editor, 
today he is remembered chiefly as a dramatist, and as such his 
fame must always rest upon the three plays Zamerlane, Jane 
Shore and The Fair Penitent, the original quarto texts of which 
Mr. Sutherland presents to us in a handsome format. The volume 
is a model of what play editing should be. The introduction con- 
sists of a brief biographical sketch and a short criticism of each of 
Rowe’s dramatic pieces, with a more detailed discussion of the three 
reprinted here, while the notes throw considerable light upon the 
stage history of the plays and the contemprary attitude towards 
them. Thus the editor sums up his author. “Rowe had the drama- 
tist’s feeling for effective situations. He deserved success if only 
for the construction of his plots, which were generally original and 
often genuinely dramatic.” That is a generous and a fair summary, 
neither over-laudatory nor unduly disparaging — quite characteristic, 
in fact, of Mr. Sutherland’s guarded, level-headed judgements. 

Mr. Crompton Rhodes’ edition of Sheridan is altogether 
a more ambitious ‘work, though in some ways it is less satisfactory. 
That the editor has devoted many years to hard and persistent 
research upon his subject must be evident to anyone who peruses 
these three imposing volumes, and precisely because of this fact his 
occasional lapses from scholarship are the more regrettable. 
Mr. Rhodes’ primary object has been to establish an authentic text, 

collated with “variant readings of authority” — in other words, to 
compile a variorum edition of the plays — but one is bound to con- 


fess that he seems to have exercised his editorial powers in a rather 
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preferences. One would have thought that the texts of Mrs. 


Inchbald merited at least some share of consideration, yet they are 
never even mentioned; and, as Miss Edith Morley has pointed out 
in The Year's Work in English (1928), it is difficult to believe 
that there are no variant readings of authority in The Criiic. 
However, we will not dwell overlong on these defects, for there is 
another side to the picture. However questionable his variants 
may be, Mr. Rhodes has certainly given us a good text, and 
his exhaustive notes upon contempory allusions, sources and 
influences clarify many points in the plays which were before 
obscure. One day, perhaps, his edition may be superseded, but at 
present it can claim to be the standard authority. 

Another very.useful and yet very cheap volume is one of the 
recent additions to the well-known Everyman Library. Mr. John 
Hampden’s Eighteenth Century Plays reprints The Beggar's 
Obera, George Barnwell, Jane Shore, Colman and Garrick’s 
Clandestine Marriage, Addison’s Cato, Fielding’s Tom Thumb 
and Cumberland’s The West Indian. The first of these might per- 
haps have been omitted, since it is easily accessible elsewhere, but 
all the rest are comparatively rare, and every student of literature 
owes Mr. Hampden a debt of gratitude for thus puiting them within 
his reach. Representing as they do samples of all the chief types 
of plays which appeared upon the stage from 1700 to 1780, they 
form an excellent introduction to the drama of the eighteenth 
century. 

Sheffield. Frederick T. Wood. 


Allardyce Nicoll, Dryden as an Adabtor of Shakespeare. 
Oxford University Press, 1922. 

D. Nichol Smith, Shakespeare in the Eighteenth Century. 
Oxford University Press, 1928. 

Both of these works are little more than pamphlets, yet both 
are of the utmost importance. It has been said that the temper of 
any age can be guaged by its attitude to the plays of Shakespeare 
and if that dietum is true, no student of the Restoration and the 
eighteenth century can afford to neglect either of these monographs 
Professor Nicoll’s treatise not only deals with Dryden’s adaptations 
of the plays (by far the most important of any undertaken between 
1660 and 1700) but also gives an acute analysis of the general 
attitude of Restoration dramatists towards Shakespeare. Their chief 
charges against him seem to have been that his works were lacking 
in art, and that he paid no regard to poetic justice. Professor 
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Nicoll's examination of their methods of “finishing off” these 
-  hewn plays, bringing them up to date, and so making them more 
a” acceptable to contemporary audiences is both interesting and amusing. 
Dr. Nichol Smith’s book, founded on a series of lectures delivered 
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at Birkbeck College, London, covers a rather wider field, for in it 
the author attempts to survey the fate of Shakespeare's plays during 
the eighteenth century on the stage, in the press, and amongst the 
scholars. What ever we may think of Rowe, Theobald and Pope, 
we have to admit that it was the eighteenth century that first made 
Shakespeare into a classic, that it was in the eighteenth century 
that Shakespearean scholarship was born. Early editors may not 
have taken their tasks very seriously — some of them, in fact, were 
neither qualified nor equipped to undertake it at all —, but at least 
we can say this, (and it is a point which Professor Nichol Smith 
stresses repeatedly); that even the least qualified of them recognised 
in Shakespeare’s plays a body of work which was worth editing as 
only the ancients had been edited before; and as one edition succeeded 
another the tendency was always towards a more scholarly treatment. 
(As supplementary to these two works, a student of the sub- 
ject is recommended also to read an article entitled “The Attack of 
the Late Eighteenth Century upon the Alteration of Shakespeare’s 
Plays”, by Mr. R.W.Babcock, in Modern Language Notes for 
November, 1930.) 
Sheffield. Frederick T. Wood. 


D. Crane Taylor, William Congreve. Oxford University Press, 
1931. 

E.M. Butler, Sheridan, a Ghost Story. London, Constable & Co., 
1931. 

William Congreve is not exactly what one would style a 
neglected figure in the history of English drama. We know the 
outline and the main events of his life, and innumerable critics, 
from Hazlitt to Mr. Bonamy Dobree, have attempted to assess his 
works. There was no real need, therefore, for Mr. Taylor’s book; 
yet with most students of Restoration drama it will find a welcome. 
I will be quite frank and say that Mr. Taylor presents us with little 
that is new. He does not add to our knowledge of Congreve’s life, 
nor does he tell us more than we already knew about his mentality 
and intellectual make-up. Nevertheless he has some things to say 
that are really worth listening to. In his preliminary survey of the 
social and political background, for instance, he hits off aptly and 
exactly the characteristic features of the Restoration world. He 
insists upon the importance of the direct influence of King Charles 
upon ‘the drama, while with equal vehemenence he reiterates the 
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point which has now generally become accepted, namely the limi- 
tation of the French influence. When he comes to Congreve’s own 
works, he gives an able analysis of their merits, dwelling especially 
upon the circumstances and results of their production. Again he 
repeats what earlier critics have said before him, but writing from 
the standpoint of a later age, he gives their judgements a new 
meaning. It is here, indeed, that the value of his study lies. With 
a changed outlook and a changed public conscience, Mr. Taylor is 
able to view his subject in a light which was denied to the writers 
of the last century, and that is all to the good; but I am sorry to 
find him so often talking disparagingly of these critics. Their 
standards of judgement may not be Mr. Taylor’s, but they were 
those of honest men, and should be respected as such. 

Miss Butler’s book on Sheridan, excellent as it is in con- 
ception, is marred by a rugged style of writing, and a disconcerting 
habit of circumlocution. It suffers, too, from an excess of quotation 
which breaks up the narrative and interrupts the thread of the dis- 
course. These things aside, however, it is a competent as well as 
a clever study of the man Sheridan. Miss Butler’s aim is to reveal 
the essential weakness of his chäracter, which she finds in his 
fascinating personality, a fatal “asset" upon which he came more 
and more to trade. This went hand in hand with a kind of elegant 
indolence. He might have made a great dramatist, but he shirked 
the labour of writing more than a few plays that were really worth 
anything. He preferred instead to make his name in the easier 
fields of oratory and theatre management, and at neither was he a 
shining success. As Miss Butler presents him, Sheridan is something 
of a tragic figure, a genius spoiled by his own weakness. Perhaps 
the picture is a little exaggerated, but it is well drawn. 

Sheffield. Frederick T. Wood. 


De Witt. C. Croissant, Studies in the Works of Colley Cibber. 
Kansas City, 1912. 


Dorothy Senior,-7he Life and Times of Colley Cibber. Con- 
stable & Co., London, 1928, 
D. M. E. Habbema, An Adpreciation of Colley Cibber, Actor 
and Dramaltist. Amsterdam, 1928. 
Try as he will, the student of early eighteenth century drama, 
— and for that matter of eighteenth century literature in general — 
can never escape from Colley Cibber, the central figure of the 
theatrical life of the age. Wherever we turn, be it in the spheres 
of poetry, prose or drama, there Colley intrudes as persistently as 
King Charles’ head in Mr. Dick’s memorial. No modern critical 
edition of Cibber's plays yet exists, though one by the present writer 
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is in active preparation; but during the last few years several books, 
 monographs and articles have appeared which cannot be overlooked. 


The great pity is that, while most of these make interesting reading, 
so few present anything that is new. An exception, however, must 
be made in favour of Mr. De Witt Croissant’s work. In these 
brief notes, — for he is particularly careful to stress the fact that 
they are only notes, — lies the genesis of a careful and scholarly _ 
study of Cibber’s plays from the view-points of their sources, chrono- 
logy, and stage history. Into some fifty pages the author has packed 
a whole body of carefully collated facts which, the results of minute 
and untiring research, should be rarely valuable to a student of 
early eighteenth century drama. This book, without doubt, is the 
most important contribution to the literature which has appeared 
during the past years upon Cibber and his works; but it suffers 
from over-condensation. Some of the “notes” probably convey more 
to the author than to a reader, and in such cases expansion and 
elaboration would have made them more useful. 


The works of both Miss Senior and Dr. Habbema suffer from 
the opposite defect, an excess of discursivenes. Mr. De Witt 
Croissant’s Noies are essential for scholars; these other two books 
are not. Miss Senior writes a very readable life story of her hero, 
interspersed with anecdotes both serious and humorous, but her book 
is more entertaining than instructive. Certainly, she draws a lively 
and a sympathetic portrait of Cibber, and weighs up his character 
with a nice discrimination, but she merely traverses ground that 
has been trodden before her, adding nothing new to our knowledge 
of the actor-manager. Though Dr. Habbema’s book treats the 
subject from a rather different aspect, it is marred by exactly the 
same faults. To consider Cibber successfully as poet, dramatist, 
actor, and manager is, on the face of it, a promising plan; its exe- 
cution, however, is disappointing. An epitome of opinions, gleaned 
from all available sources during the past two centuries, may 
do credit to the author’s industry, but it says little for his judgement. 
No, Colley Cibber has not yet been accorded justice; and still, after 
the lapse of two hundred years, the most lively, most comprehensive 
and most entertaining account of his life is to be found in his own 
Abolog:y. 

Sheffield. Frederick T. Wood. 


John Homer Caskey, The Life and Works of Edward Moore. 
(Yale Studies in English, No. 75.) Yale University Press, 1927. 
Mary Megie Belden, The Dramatic Work of Samuel Foote. 
(Yale Studies in English No. 80.) Yale University Press, 1930. 
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the mid-eighteenth century is now remembered chiefly on account 


of his three plays The Foundling, Gil Blas and The Gamester; 
in his own time he was known equally well as a poet and an essayist, 
his Fables for the Female Sex, and his periodical The World 
attaining to a popularity which fell to the lot of few other literary 
ventures of the kind. In the present study Dr. Caskey writes a 
scholarly and well balanced criticism of Moore’s literary work, 
combined with a preliminary biographical sketch in which he in- 
corporates much original research. But unfortunately his facts are 
not always accurate. He states, for instance, that Moore’s collected 
FPoetical Works were published on February 28, 1756; but had he 
gone conscientiously through the press advertisements of this year 
he would soon have realised his mistake; the book did not actually 
appear until March- 8, over a week later. The error seems to have 
arisen through a careless misreading of an announcement in The 
Public Advertiser of the former date. The point, it is true, is 
only a trivial one, but it is unworthy of the scholarship which the 
rest of the book displays and arouses suspicions as to the accuracy of 
other facts. These complaints aside, however, Dr. Caskey’s work 
does justice to his subject, and in the critical parts goes far to set 
the so-called “minor” literature of the eighteenth century in the 
correct perspective. 

Professor Belden departs from the serious and perhaps over- 
academic tone of Dr. Caskey to write her study of Foote in a lighter 
vein. But then Foote himself is a character who forbids too much 
sobriety, as Moore represses the spirit of levity. Professor Belden 
has given us the most detailed study of Samuel Foote ever under- 
taken, for, basing her book on the essay written by Forster in the 
middle of the last century, and the Life by Percy Fitzgerald, she 
has filled out both of these with a body of new information amassed 
from many obscure and recondite sources. Actor, playwright, mimic 
and manager, Foote is one of the most interesting figures in the 
theatrical world during the last half of the eighteenth century; and 
his life is the more interesting because he was so intimately con- 
nected with many other actors and dramatists upon whom his history 
throws illuminating sidelights. In one thesis Professor Belden has 
attempted to combine the two aspects of Foote’s genius — his work 
as author and his work as actor, and on the whole she has per- 
formed her task well. The chief weakness is one of style rather 
than of content. Only too frequently there appears a certain uneasy 
disconnectedness, due to the flinging together, in a haphazard fashion, 
of several facts which are quite unrelated; or again, the author is 
prone to the use of a super-abundance of slang terms and collo- 
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which stand as an appendix, are, to say the least, inadequate. The p: 
book would have lost nothing of its usefulness and interest if this Ber. 
section had been replaced by a detailed hand-list, giving a record “ 

of each day on which the plays were acted. we 
2 Sheffield. Frederick T. Wood. u 
| Oliver Goldsmith, New Essays. Edited by Robert S. Crane, Dr 
5: Chicago University Press, 1927. N @ 
 ..—, The Good-Natur’d Man. Edited with an Introduction and Notes BB 
-- by Robert Herring. Macmillan, London, 1928. E 
1 —, She Stoobs to Conquer. Edited with an Introduction and Notes Bis 
by Robert Herring. Macmillan, London, 1928. En 


With the recent awakening of interest in the lesser known 
writers of the eighteenth century, Goldsmith and Sheridan seem to 
have receeded into the background. The output of Goldsmith litera- 
ture during the last few years has been remarkably small, but of 
the few books which have appeared by far the most important is 
Mr. R. S. Crane’s New Essays, a little volume in which the 
editor has collected together no less than eighteen anonymous essays 
of Goldsmith which, published in various periodicals of the time, 
have long since been forgotten. In his introduction Mr. Crane ad 
vances his reasons for attributing these pieces to the author of The 
Cilisen of the World, reasons which, on the whole, are convincing. 
He applies tests both internal and external, and finally he comes 
to the conclusion that his case is a strong one, a contention with 
which most readers will feel disposed to agree. Several other essays 
he strongly suspects are by Goldsmith also, but as yet he has found 
no conclusive proof of their authorship, so very wisely he relegates 
them to an appendix. All these pieces make delightful reading; and 
one of them, The Revolution in Low Life, Mr. Crane believes to 
have been a prose original of The Deserted Village, but perhaps 
this point had better not be pushed too far. Convincing proof has 
yet to be found, though the editor has gone far to establish a con- 
nection which may open up a new chapter in our knowledge of 
Goldsmith’s literary career. In reprinting these essays and making 
them available for every student of letters, Mr. Crane has performed 
a useful service, for which all scholars must be grateful to him. 

Mr. Herring’s editions of Goldsmith’s two plays fall into an 
entirely different category; they are, purely and simply, school texts, 
useful to the young scholar, but too elementary for the riper student. 
The brief introduction deals in each case with the history of the play, 
its construction, and its character portrayal, and then there are a 
few pages of explanatory notes. For the purpose for which these 
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texts were apparently intended they are excellent, but a serious 
student will find little of practical help in them. Mr. Herring, we 
believe, has it within his power to produce a really scholarly edition 
of Goldsmith, and we hope some day to see that edition come from 
the press. 

Sheffield. Frederick T. Wood. 


Robert Spindler, Robert Browning und die Antike. Zwei 
Teile in einem Bande. 369 u. 380 S. Leipzig, Bernhard Tauch- 
nitz, 1930. M. 50,—. 

Bis zu seinem vierzigsten Lebensjahr war Browning ein un- 
klassischer Dichter. Sobald er aber unter dem Einfluß seiner Frau 
seine Begeisterung für griechische Sprache und Literatur entdeckte, 
begann er mit geradezu philologischem Interesse sich selbst in die 
abliegendsten Einzelheiten antiker Kultur zu versenken. Geht man 
von der eigenartigen künstlerischen Veranlagung Brownings aus 
und sucht man nach den Gründen für seine Stoffwahl und für die 
Ausgestaltung des Materials, so bietet das Thema »Browning und 
die Antikes einen gewissen Reiz. Allerdings keinen allzu starken, 
denn selbst die größeren Dichtungen, in denen B. ‘sich mit der 
Antike auseinandersetzt, »Balaustion’s Adventure« und >» Aristophanes’ 
Apology«, stellen keine Höhepunkte in B.s Schaffen dar. 

Der Verfasser beschränkt sich nicht darauf, unsere bisherige 
Kenntnis des Künstlers Be um das Wenige zu ergänzen, was aus 
B.s Beschäftigung mit der Antike zu gewinnen war, sondern es 
kommt ihm darauf an, B.s Beziehungen zur griechischen und latei- 
nischen Literatur in jeder Einzelheit erschöpfend darzustellen. Er 
geht allen Spuren antiken Einflusses auf B.s Dichtungen nach, er- 
klärt alle Anspielungen und Hinweise und untersucht die Über- 
setzungen Vers um Vers. Nicht nur hat er sich in die entlegensten 
Gebiete der Altertumskunde eingelebt, er ist sogar durchaus imstande, 
spezifische Probleme der klassischen Philologie kritisch zu erörtern. 
In dieser eingehenden Studie von über 700 Seiten großen Formats 
gelingt es dem Fleiß und Spürsinn des Verf.s für fast jede Stelle 
den Beleg aus der Antike zu bringen. Aber auch die ästhetischen 
Gesichtspunkte sind berücksichtigt. Inhaltsangaben und Gedanken- 
analysen sind, obwohl bisweilen etwas breit, in ihrer Art geglückt. 
Wertvolles steckt besonders in den Bemerkungen über die Wieder- 
gabe des antiken Ausdrucks und des poetischen Schmuckes und in 
den Erörterungen über die Wahl des Metrums. Kurz, wir verdanken 
dem Verf. einen denkbar gründlichen Kommentar zu dem Thema 
»Browning und die Antike«. 

Dennoch werden wir dieses Triumphes der Vollständigkeit 
nicht froh. Wir haben die größte Achtung vor solcher Gelehrsam- 
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das Werk als Ganzes doch ab. Arbeit und Ergebnis stehen in 


keinem Verhältnis. Es erscheint uns abwegig, B.s Beziehungen zur 
Antike in dieser Weise in den Vordergrund zu rücken gegenüber 
seinem Künstlertum, das uns allein interessiert. Wenn wir uns 
durch alle komplizierten Einzeluntersuchungen durchgearbeitet haben 
und endlich bei dem Abschnitt »Zusammenfassung:: Robert Browning 
und die Antike« angelangt sind, so fühlen wir uns bitter enttäuscht; 
da zeigt es sich, daß aus der ganzen endlosen Untersuchung sich 
neue Züge für unser bisheriges Bild B.s kaum ergeben. Es fehlt 
dem Verf. der Sinn für die Scheidung des Wesentlichen vom Un- 
wesentlichen. Unwichtiges wird breit und weitschweifig erörtert; es 
wird immerzu geredet von Methoden, die eingeschlagen werden 
müssen; auf Grund naheliegender Assoziationen werden Dinge 
herbeigezogen, die die Sache gar nicht fördern. Bei jeder Spur 
antiken Einflusses wird das Woher zu einer wichtigen Frage ge- 
macht, die bis ins Kleinste mit allem Für und Wider diskutiert 
wird. Mit unendlicher Mühe wird herausgegraben, welcher Lesart 


B. bei dieser oder jener Stelle folgt. Ebenso weitschweifig wird in : 


jedem einzelnen Falle untersucht, ob B. den griechischen Ausdruck 
richtig oder falsch aufgefaßt hat. Immer wieder begegnen wir der 
Frage, welche Ausgabe oder Ausgaben des betreffenden griechischen 
Klassikers B. benutzt haben könnte. Was hat es für einen Zweck, 
sich in die Frage zu vertiefen, aus welcher Grammatik B. Latein 
gelernt haben kann? Besonders störend wirken das ständige Heran- 
ziehen von Autoritäten und die Wichtignahme der Ansichten von 
oft ganz unbedeutenden Browning-Interpreten. Der Wunsch nach 
Vollständigkeit treibt den Verf. ständig vom Hundertsten ins Tau- 
sendste. Immer wieder möchte man ihm zurufen, daß es nicht auf 
die Meinungen anderer, sondern auf die Sache und deren Bedeutung 
ankommt. Daß alle Anachronismen B.s aufgezählt und die gleich- 
gültigsten zeitgenössischen Rezensionen ausführlich besprochen 
werden, ist bei solcher Methode selbstverständlich. — Leider wird 
endlich auch eine ersprießliche Benutzung des umfangreichen Werkes 
dadurch erschwert, daß der Verf. ihm wohl einen Namenindex bei- 
gibt (in dem übrigens der Name Prometheus fehlt), aber nicht einen 
Sachindex. 

Es mag hart erscheinen, wenn wir gegen eine so gewissenhafte 
und mühevolle Gelehrtenarbeit, die gewiß mancherlei Wertvolles 
bringt, so schwere Einwände erheben. Aber wir tun es um unserer 
Wissenschaft willen, beunruhigt darüber, daß ein jüngerer fähiger 
Gelehrter, der sicher imstande wäre Wertvolleres zu geben, statt 
auf den Errungenschaften der Gegenwart weiterzubauen oder selbst 
neue Gesichtspunkte aufzuzeigen, mit so selbstmörderischem Eifer 
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in Bahnen Rudel die wir heute % aueh BERN Mit 


der gleichen Berechtigung wie er könnten andere Gelehrte auf den a 


Gedanken kommen, Untersuchungen von gleicher Ausführlichkeit 
über »Browning und der Orient«, »Browning und die Geschichte«, 
»Browning und das Christentum« u. a. m. zu veranstalten. Es würde 
dabei für das Verständnis von B. gewiß ebensoviel oder wenig 
herauskommen wie bei »Browning und die Antike«; aber wünschen 
wird es im Ernst wohl niemand. Wer soll sich in unserer Zeit mit 
ihrem berechtigten Wunsche nach Lebensnähe noch für Literatur- 
wissenschaft interessieren, wenn ihre Vertreter in dieser Weise an 
der Frage nach Sinn und Wert ihrer Aufgaben vorbeigehen und 
statt dessen, verfolgt von dem Gespenst der Vollständigkeit, der 
Wissenschaft vom Nichtwissenswerten solche Hekatomben opfern? 
Freiburg i. Br. Friedrich Brie. 


The Eighteen-Eighties. Essays by Fellows of the Royal Society 
of Literature Edited by Walter de la Mare. Cambridge, 
At the University Press, 1930. XXVII u. 271 S. Pr. 12. 6d. 

Zehn Essays füllen den inhaltreichen Sammelband. Margaret 

L. Woods stellt für die “Poets of the ’Eighties” fest, daß, abgesehen 

von den führenden Viktorianern, die Versdichtung dieses Jahrzehnts 

besser sei als die andersgeartete der sechziger Jahre. Der Earl 
of Lytton findet in der Natur und Dichtung seines Vaters Owen 

Meredith zwei Wesenszüge: Pessimismus und puritanische Askese. 

Frederick S. Boas huldigt Thomas Edward Brown, dem school- 

master and poet und lobt als die Grundlagen seiner Welt- und 

Lebensanschauung “the interdependence of man and nature, the 

all-embracing and redemptive power of love”. Father Martin- 

dale charakterisiert Newman und Manning als “The Sibyl and the 

Sphinx”; Newmans Werk ist ihm immer noch “an enchantment and 

a lesson”, Manning ist für ihn “not at all French, but, rather, Latin” 

und schließlich “hopelessiy English”. T.S. Eliot legt dar, wie “the 

gospel of Pater follows naturally upon the prophecy of Arnold”, wie 

“the degradation of philosophy and religion, skilfully initiated by 

Arnold, is competently continued by Pater.” Mit der “Minor Fiction” 

befaßt sich Forrest Reid; die “three-volume conception” ist ihm 

ein Verhängnis, Ansteys Pariah, Baring Goulds Mehalah, Margaret 

L. Woods’ A Village Tragedy sind für ihn die drei besten Romane 

der Epoche. G. K. Chesterton beginnt seine Studie über “Gilbert 

and Sullivan” mit einer tiefdringenden Schätzung des Viktorianismus 
und konstatiert: “The typical satire of this period remained what 

Gilbert himself loved to preserve it, an airy, artistic, detached and 

almost dehumanized thing; not unallied to the contemporary cult of 

art for art’s sake”. Harley Granville-Barker behandelt “The 


a 


2 er of Ibsen”; er en die intellektuelle Freiheit, die RR 
Er dem modernen Theater gebracht hat, aber er bedauert “that the 


English theatre of the 'eighties was still too feeble of constitution to 


absorb the new strong wine of the Ibsen drama”. Wie wenig Massen- 
erfolg und wahrer Wert zusammengehören, erhellt aus John 


Drinkwaters Ausführungen über den seinerzeit als unsterblich 
gepriesenen Martin Tupper. Ein hohes Lob singt der Heraus- 
geber Lewis Carroll als dem Verfasser von Alice in Wonderland 
und Through the Looking Glass mit ihren durchaus viktorianischen 
Vorzügen: “this laughing heartsease, this indefinable cross between 
humour, phantasy and a sweet unreasonableness”. 

Man kann gerade nicht behaupten, daß man sich nach der 
Lektüre der Essays ein klares Gesamtbild der behandelten Periode 
bilden kann. Chestertons und de la Mares Studien sind in der Be- 
ziehung noch am ergiebigsten. Der Wert der anderen Abhandlungen 
an sich sei damit keineswegs angetastet. Die einzelnen Verfasser 
darf man gewiß als » Autoritäten« auf ihrem Sondergebiet bezeichnen, 
und die meisten sprechen aus unmittelbarer Erfahrung und An- 
schauung. Nur Eliot macht in der Beziehung eine Ausnahme; das 
gibt auch der Herausgeber zu, der sich in der Einführung bemüht, 
ein Gesamtbild der Periode zu umreißen, die er und seine Mitarbeiter 
uns immerhin »interessant« gemacht haben. 

Bochum. Karl Arns. 


A.C. Ward, Zwentieth-Century Literature. The Age of Inter- 
rogation 1901—1925. London 1928, Methuen. X und 231 S. 

In der Einleitung stellt der Verf. das viktorianische Zeitalter 
und die Moderne einander gegenüber: in jenem wurde die Stimme 
der Autorität in Religion, Politik, Literatur und Familienleben ge- 
hört, nach 1900 wurde das Überkommene in Frage gestellt, im 
Roman durch James Joyce, Dorothy Richardson u. a., in der Lyrik 
durch die Experimente der Sitwells, in der biographischen Methode 
durch Lytton Strachey und nicht zuletzt durch die kühnen Ideen 
von Shaw und Wells. Antiviktorianische Tendenzen findet W. 
schon von den mittleren Jahren des Viktorianismus an, aber nicht 
die proviktorianischen der neuesten Zeit. In dem zweiten Haupt- 
kapitel “Novelists” behandelt er nacheinander die vier bekannten 
Vertreter des großen Romans: Die herkömmliche Gleichstellung 
von Wells mit Jules Verne lehnt er mit Recht ab, er betont das 
romantische Element in Bennett, er sieht in Galsworthy 
nicht nur den überparteilichen Beobachter, er erfühlt das Wesen 
von Conrads »romantischem Realismuse. Der Abschnitt über die 
Jüngsten (Tradition and Experiment) ist zu dürftig: die “modernists” 
sind nicht nach seinem Geschmack, er bevorzugt die normaleren 
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“traditionalists”. Den Unterschied zwischen beiden formuliert er recht 
glücklich als ein verschiedenes “argument about time”. Joyce 
und D. Richardson sind für ihn “dull”. Das Einleitungskapitel zu 
den “Dramatists” ist überflüssig. Shaw kommt an Wertschätzung 
gleich hinter Shakespeare. Daß Galsworthy auch im Drama ein 
“gently persuasive partisan” ist, wird an einzelnen Stücken nach- 
gewiesen. Yeats, Synge, Lady Gregory werden als die führenden 
älteren irischen Dramatiker gewürdigt, aber Colum wird mit keinem 
Worte erwähnt. Die Repräsentanten der Jüngeren sollen St. John 
Ervine, Lennox Robinson und Sean O’Casey sein, dankenswert ist 
dabei besonders die Deutumg der Stücke des letzten als symbolische 
Gestaltungen der Tragödie Irlands. Als Mitglieder der “Manchester 
School” werden Monkhouse, Brighouse und Houghton genannt, aber 
nur der letzte ausführlicher behandelt. Weshalb Barrie ein so 
langes Sonderkapitel zukommt, ist nicht recht ersichtlich. Sehr 
subjektiv gehalten ist der Abschnitt über das Nachkriegstheater. 
Drei Dramen werden hier ausführlicher analysiert: Masefield “The 
Tragedy of Nan”, Bennett “Milestones” und Clemence Dane “A 
Bill of Divorcement”. Typisch für den Geschmack des Publikums 
zwischen 1919 und 1925 sollen Milne, Maugham und Coward sein. 
Ob der Zustand der Londoner Geschäftstheater nicht mehr die wahre 
Lage des englischen Dramas kennzeichnen soll, läßt sich immer 
noch bezweifeln trotz aller Amateurbemühungen außerhalb Londons. 
In der Lyrik gelten als “Survivors and Precursors” Kipling, dem 
das metaphysische Interesse abgesprochen wird, Yeats, dem die 
Neigung zum Dekorativen nachgesagt wird, A. E. Housman, dessen 
maßvolle Wortkunst gerühmt wird. Hardy, der gesondert behandelt 
wird, erscheint nicht als Pessimist im gewöhnlichen Sinne. Noyes, 
Masefield, Chesterton, Belloc treten als “story-tellers in verse” auf: 
Noyes wird gegen die jungen Georgier ausgespielt; viel schlechter 
schneiden Masefield und Chesterton ab, Belloc hingegen weit besser, 
wir sehen wieder: eine sehr subjektive Beurteilung! Das folgende 
Kapitel hieße besser “Rupert Brooke and some Soldier Poets”, es 
werden nur Brooke, Grenfell, Ledwidge, Sassoon und Owen näher 
betrachtet, der erste erfreulicherweise nicht unkritisch. Den “Neo- 
Georgians” von 1912 bis 1925 wird das Verdienst zugesprochen, 
das Publikum wenigstens wieder zum Lesen von Lyrik angeregt zu 
haben, die Bände der “Georgian Poetry” aber werden abgefertigt 
als “five chambers of mausoleum, where faded chaplets hang round 
tbe brows of the company of the embalmed”. Hodgson soll der 
vielversprechendste unter den Georgiern sein. Fleckers “Hassan” 
wird mit Recht seines Nimbus entkleidet, aber seine Lyrik lebt doch 
nicht nur vom Dekorativen! Gibson wird sehr originell “part 
Hogarth and part Dickens” genannt. Die »Naturlichtung« vertreten 
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2 A.C. Ward, 


W. H. Davies, Edward Thomas, Edmund Blunden. Überraschend 


ist die Beurteilung Davies’ als eines Dichters “of extreme ac- 


complishment and sophistication, wrapped in a deceptive aura of 
symplicity”. Zu den “Innovators” zählen Graves, die Sitwells, die 
“Imagists” und Humbert Wolfe. Die beiden Dichtergruppen sind 
sehr treffend charakterisiert. Wolfe verdient gewiß die schöne 
Würdigung, ob auch der sonst ziemlich unbekannte Charles Williams, 
wage ich nicht zu entscheiden. Sehr dankenswert ist das fünfte. 
Hauptkapitel “Essayists and Critics”, schon deshalb, weil in den 
herkömmlichen Darstellungen der Gegenwartsliteratur die behandelte 


_ Materie meist keine Sonderbehandlung erfährt. An den Anfang ist 


Max Beerbohm gestellt als “a creative critic of literature and life, 
with a generous streak of special genius”. »Den Mantel Lambs« 
tragen E. V. Lucas, A. G. Gardiner und Robert Lynd. Den Ab- 
schnitt “Literature and Life” bestreiten Chesterton, Alice Meynell, 
M. Hewlett, Percy Lubbock, Lascelles Abercrombie und Quiller- 
Couch, Autoren, die wir gewöhnlich zumeist in andere Rubriken 
einreihen und unter denen wir den jüngst verstorbenen Gosse ver- 
missen, der wie Hardy dieses “Age of Interrogation” überlebt hat. 
Zu den “Travellers” werden außer Belloc, dem der “Path to Rome” 
gewiß eine dauernde Stellung unter den Reiseschriftstellern sichert, 
W.H. Hudson und R. B. Cunningham Graham gerechnet, um beide 
in eine sehr feine Parallele gestellt zu werden (While H. is placid 
and meditative, with passages sweet as birth-song, C. G. is turbulent 
and acrid and explosive, restless as the broken waters of a mountain 
stream falling over jagged rocks). Die neuen Biographen sind Lytton 
Strachey und Philip Guedalla. Bis 1900 war die Biographie ent- 
weder ein pietätvoller Nekrolog oder ein informierender Tatsachen- 
bericht, bis 1918, bis zum Erscheinen von Stracheys “Eminent Men”, 
finden sich nur wenige Ansätze zu dem Versuche, die Biographie 
zur Literaturgattung im höheren Sinne zu machen. Strachey machte 
aus der Industrie eine Kunst. Seine Grundsätze teilt, ohne sein 
Schüler zu sein, der oft sehr manierierte Guedalla. Auch für das 
Schlußkapitel “Travellers and Biographers” sind wir sehr dankbar. 
Ebenso wünschenswert wäre aber ein Kapitel über die “Short Story” 
gewesen. Katherine Mansfield wird in den “Reading Lists” mit 
neun anderen Autoren nur dem Namen nach genannt! Das viele 
rein Biographische hätte fortfallen dürfen. 

Aber als Ganzes ist das Buch eine gute Leistung, trotz einiger 
schiefer Urteile, trotz der oft subjektiven Auswahl. Der Verfasser 
versteht es auch, den weitschichtigen Stoff systematisch zu durch- 
dringen, er bleibt nicht im Deskriptiven stecken; die Parallelen, die 
er zwischen einzelnen Autoren zieht, sind oft wohlgelungen, die 
Diktion ist flüssig, ohne Sucht nach billigen Effekten. 


h ER 
Die “Reading Lists” am Schluß sollen ein wesentlicher Be- 
standteil des BR sein, da sie im Buche selbst nicht behandelte 
Autoren erwähnt. Manchmal ist die Aufzählung der Werke der 
einzelnen Autoren unvollständig, wie bei Sheila Kaye-Smith, Compton 
Mackenzie, Siegfried Sassoon u. a. Die Brauchbarkeit der Listen 
wird dadurch aber kaum beeinträchtigt. 
Bochum. Karl Arns. 


Thomas McGreevy, Thomas Stearns Eliot. London, Chatto & 
Windus, 1931. 71S. Pr. 2 =. 


Die kleine Studie beschäftigt sich weniger mit der Technik als 
mit der »Haltung« Eliots. Sie stellt den Dichter dar auf dem “cultural 
New English background”; die Neuengland-Mentalität ist “sensitive, 
fastidious, cultivated, dignified, but realist, witty rather than humorous, 
sentimental rather than imaginative, conventional, rather priggish, 
.. . tenaciously Protestant”. Die frühen Gedichte werden abgefertigt 
als “superior and disdainful of things that, however unworthily, are 
significant and appealing in human nature”. Ausnahmen sollen sein 
“The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock”, “Rhapsody on a Windy 
Night”, “Gerontion”. Sympathischer ist die persönliche Deutung 
von “The Waste Land”; die Verknüpfung mit mythologischen 
Legenden ist sehr interessant; ebenso der Vergleich mit James Joyce: 

“Both writers are preoccupied with the death and resurrection of 
the spirit. Both are romantic by inheritance, and their work brings them 
to an intellectual rejection of romanticism as applied to life, of the mere 


play of human instinct, and.consequently, to an acceptance of the idea 
of, at any rate, a personal order.” 


Eliots letztem Gedichtbuch Ash Wednesday wird als negative 
Tugend das Fehlen des professoralen Elementes zuerkannt; es ist 
“the first day of Lent, but is only a poetic, a technical, not a spiri- 
tual Lent”. Als irischer Katholik gibt McGreevy der Hoffnung 
Ausdruck, daß der Dichter nicht beim Anglokatholizismus stehen- 
bleiben werde. Er trägt seine Ansichten sehr »professorale vor und 
wettert doch selbst gegen die Professoren. Er erlaubt sich allzu- 
viele Abschweifungen, die mit seinem Thema wenig zu tun haben. 
Der Ausfall gegen Wilhelm II. ist zum mindesten überflüssig. Trotz- 
dem ist sein Essay über den kommenden »jungen Parsifal der 


modernen englischen Dichtung« sehr lesenswert. 


Bochum. Karl Arns. 
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Lo Bagola, An African Savage's own Story. Tauchnitz Edition 


vol. 4960. 1930. 294 S. Pr. M. 2,—. 


Die englische Kritik beurteilt den Roman höchst vorteilhaft: 
“the psychological interest of this remarkable life-story of an African 
negro now living in America surpasses that of any work yet written 
about primitive African tribes. Having in his youth shared the strange 


 adventures of a cannibal tribe, Lo Bagola paints lurid pictures of their 


ceremonies, as well as of the ultimate invasion of white men leading to 
his escape to England and his ‘bit’ in the war.” 


Die höchst anziehende Darstellung des Lebens im afrikanischen 


"Busch ist in der Form einer Autobiographie des zivilisierten afri- 


kanischen Wilden Bata Kindai Amgozalbn La Bagola, eines schwarzen 
Juden, geschrieben. In der ‘Introduction’ wird durch zahlreiche 
literarische Zeugnisse nachgewiesen, wie viele Juden nach der Zer- 
störung Jerusalems nach der Nordküste Afrikas flohen, von dort im 
Laufe der Jahrhunderte immer weiter nach Süden wanderten und 
bis heute den Gesetzen Moses, der Verehrung Jehovahs und sogar 
den jüdischen Feiertagen treu blieben. Ibn La Bagola, der heute 
in Amerika lebt, hat mit vieler Mühe die Geschichte seines Lebens 
niedergeschrieben, das an Abenteuern reich ist. Er hat sich auch 
bemüht, die Ereignisse wahrheitsgetreu darzustellen. Man kann das 
Urteil über das Buch in Kürze in den Worten zusammenfassen, 
daß die schlichte Darstellung, wenn auch jedes Wort der Erzählung 
falsch oder das Ganze eine geschickte Mystifikation wäre, doch den 
Leser von Anfang bis zum Ende in höchster Spannung erhalten wird. 
Wismar i. Meckl. O. Glöde. 


G.D.H.Dole, Politics and Literature. London, The Hogarth Press, 1929. 
160 S. 

Das eingestandene Ziel des Verf. ist, eine kurze einführende Studie 
der politischen englischen Literatur unter dem doppelten Gesichtspunkte 
der Form und des Inhalts zu geben. Er beginnt mit dem 17. Jahrhundert, 
“an age of acute political stress and unsettlement, in which men went 
back constantly to first principles, and saw small matters as well as great 
with the eye of eternity”. Die Form, in die es seine politischen Ideen 
goß, war hauptsächlich theologisch. Trotz der stilistischen Qualitäten ist 
diese politische Prosa heute schwer lesbar. Der größte Prosastilist des 
17. Jahrhunderts, Thomas Hobbes, ist am wenigsten von theologischem 
Geiste erfüllt. Hooker verteidigte tolerant die “Elizabethan Church 
Establishment”. Für Bacon war die englische Kirche wesentlich eine 
Staatskirche. James I. und Robert Filmer verteidigen die göttlichen 
Rechte der Könige, Milton und Algernon Sidney die Lehre von der 
“popular sovereignty”. Hobbes entfernt das Göttliche aus den politischen 
Spekulationen. Die Theorie vom “Social Contract” erscheint in zwei 
Formen, bei Sidney als Kontrakt zwischen Volk und Regierung, bei Hobbes 
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als Kontrakt zwischen dem Volke selbst. Mit Locke, einem Schriftsteller 
des »Überganges«, treten wir in eine neue Ära, in ‘das 18. Jahrhundert, 
ein. Das politische Pamphlet, in Prosa geschrieben, ist die typische 
Form der politischen Literatur nach 1688. Swift ist der größte aller 
“political pamphleteers”, obwohl im Vergleich zu seinem Stil seine poli- 
tischen Ideen uninteressant sind; die Regierungsformen sind für ihn relativ 
unwichtig. Burkes Prosa ist rhetorisch, er wird der Prophet der eng- 
lischen Reaktion(?). Im »Zeitalter der Revolutionen«, in dem die fran- 
zösischen Philosophen und die französische Revolution das Evangelium 
von der Gleichheit der Menschen zum Ausgangspunkt politischer Praxis 
und Ideen machte, wird Paine in England zum Exponenten der Menschen- 
rechte, wird William Godwin zum Künder der unbeschränkten Herrschaft 
der Vernunft. Coleridge, Southey, Wordsworth wenden sich enttäuscht 
andern Göttern zu. Shelley ist ein Nachkomme des strengen Philosophen 
Godwin. Cobbett wird der Prophet des agrarischen Radikalismus; er ist 
weniger ein Utilitarier denn ein Apostel des Godwinschen Rationalismus 
oder der Menschenrechte. Fast alle politischen Schriftsteller des 18. Jahr- 
hunderts suchen ihre Ideen irgendwie zu »sanktionieren«; ein gewisser 
»Mystizismus« ist noch in Pope nicht minder als in Burke und Paine. 
Ihm stellt sich immer mehr das utilitarische Prinzip entgegen. Bentham 
gilt gewöhnlich als Begründer der utilitarischen Schule, aber auch er 
steht mit einem Fuße im Mystizismus, und James Mill geht noch weiter. 
Der letzte direkte Erbe der “Benthamite economists” ist John Stuart Mill, 
der sich zeitlebens mühte, die Ketten zu brechen, die ihn an seine Lehrer 
fesselten. Robert Owen geht in seiner allgemeinen Philosophie auf 
Godwin zurück; Godwins Weg endet im Anarchismus, Owens Weg in der 
“Co-operative Commonwealth”. Coleridge wird in mittleren Jahren zum 
Lehrer eines seltsamen mystischen Konservatismus. Leider macht der 
Verf. an der Schwelle des viktorianischen Zeitalters halt. Von der 
modernen politischen Literatur sagt er nicht mehr, als daß sie weit weniger 
Literatur sei als ihr Äquivalent vor hundert Jahren. Die Fortsetzung bis 
in die unmittelbare Gegenwart würde sich gewiß lohnen. Er hat in seiner 
essayartigen Form das an sich trockene Thema sehr anziehend gemacht. 
Seine eigene politische Einstellung, soweit sie sichtbar wird, ist nicht 
unsympathisch, Seine Auffassung von Burkes politischer Struktur ist aller- 
dings nicht unantastbar. Dankenswert ist die Bibliographie. 


Bochum. Karl Arns. 


KULTURGESCHICHTE. 


Francis B. Gummere (late Professor of English in Haverford 
College), Founders of England. With Supplementary Notes by 
Francis Peabody Magoun, Jr. New York, G. E. Stechert & Co., 
1930. 506 S. 


Dieses Wiedererstehen des unter dem Titel Germanic 
Origins rühmlich bekannten, aber seit Jahren vergriffenen Hand- 
buches ist mit ganz besonderer Freude zu begrüßen. Gummeres 


00% D,Gardiner, English Girihood at School 147. 


Werk, mit großer Liebe!) und nicht minderer Sachkenntnis ge- 


schrieben, war wie kein anderes dazu angetan, Studierenden (und 


anderen) als erste Einführung in den Geist der germanischen Früh- 
zeit zu dienen, und es hat heute — nach achtunddreißig Jahren — 
kaum etwas von seiner ursprünglichen Frische eingebüßt. Mit der 
Änderung des Titels wäre Gummere vermutlich zufrieden gewesen, 
sagte er doch in seiner Vorrede: “This volume aims to give an 
account of the founders of the [great English-speaking] race while 
they still held their old home, their old faith, their old customs.” 
Daß ungefähr um dieselbe Zeit der feinfühlige amerikanische Dichter 
Sidney Lanier seine Wertschätzung der angelsächsischen Quellen 
englischer Kultur öffentlich aussprach (“The proper basis of English 
culture”, Allantic Monthly 82. 165—174), ist eine bemerkenswerte, 
obschon wenig bekannte Tatsache. 

Glücklicherweise ließ es sich bei der hier vorliegenden photo- 
graphischen Wiedergabe so einrichten, daß dem Fortschritt der 
Wissenschaft, wenn auch natürlich nur in bestimmten, eng ge- 
zogenen Grenzen, Rechnung getragen wurde. An einigen ganz 


wenigen Stellen konnten vom Herausgeber, Prof. Magoun, leichte 


Besserungen am Texte vorgenommen werden; auch wurden alle 
aus dem Deowulf übersetzten Verse nach der späteren Fassung 
Gummeres in seinem Oldest English EPic neu gedruckt. Zahl- 
reiche Fußnoten sind erneuert, verbessert worden, zum Beispiel 
durch Hinweise auf neuere Ausgaben der zitierten Werke. Außer- 
dem aber hat Magoun in einem ausführlichen Anhang (S. 485 bis 
499) überaus wertvolle, wohldurchdachte Listen von Literatur- 
angaben zu den einzelnen Kapiteln (mit begreiflicher Ausnahme des 
letzten) beigefügt. Dieselben sind bis auf die jüngste Zeit fortgeführt; 
gelegentlich erfahren wir sogar von erst in Vorbereitung befindlichen 
Veröffentlichungen. Mitunter werden hier auch Angaben des Textes 
richtiggestellt. Schade, daß die Drucker sich einige Male in den 
Namen versehen haben. 
The University of Minnesota. Fr. Klaeber. 


Dorothy Gardiner, English Girlhood at School. A Study of 
Women’s Education through twelve Centuries. Oxford University 
Press, London: Humphrey Milford. XII, 501 S. Pr. 18/. 

Die zwölf Jahrhunderte, die das Buch umfaßt, sind vom VI. 
bis zum Ende des XVII. gerechnet. Meines Erachtens hat sich die 


1) Unvergeßlich wird manchem Leser der Schlußsatz des Werkes 
gewesen sein: “He [Müllenhoff] was of the old breed of scholars; he 
loved poetry as well as paradigms; and no keener or more loving glance 


than his ever sought to pierce the mist of our Germanic origins.” 
10* 
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über dessen Grenzen hinauszugehen. Es ist aber für einen einzelnen 


kaum möglich, das ganze Gebiet gründlich zu beherrschen. Be- 
sonders das I. Kapitel (The Saxon Times) ist sehr dürftig und hätte 
doch leicht, ohne sich der mühsamen Aufgabe des Durchlesens der 
zahlreichen lateinischen Briefe der Nonnen und Äbtissinnen dieser 
Zeit zu unterziehen, etwas reichhaltiger und vor allem anschaulicher 
gestaltet werden können. G. hätte nur von ihr selbst zitierte, auf 
eingehendem Studium beruhende Nachschlagewerke, z.B. L.Ecken- 
steins Woman under Monasticism, eingehender ausnützen müssen. 
Auch in Kapitel III, Zhe Ideas of Chivalry, läßt sich die Verfasserin 
manch lebenswahres Bild aus den Romanzen entgehen, das die 
damalige Erziehungsmethode kennzeichnen könnte. Die Annahme, 


daß die Dichterin Marie de France Halbschwester von Heinrich II. 


und Äbtissin von Shaftesbury gewesen, steht wohl auf sehr schwachen 
Füßen, und es läßt sich kein Schluß auf Sprachkenntnisse in den 
Klöstern daraus ziehen. 

IV, V From de Conquest to the Black Death und VI From 
the Black Death to the Reformation sind weniger-farblos ge- 
halten. Nur unterläuft bei der Schilderung der Lollardenerziehung 
G. der historische Irrtum, daß sie Anna von Böhmen, Gemahlin 
Richards IL, zur Tochter Wenzels, diesen zum Gründer der Uni- 
versität Prag und großen Gelehrten macht, ihn also mit Karl IV. 
verwechselt (S. 88). 

Mit dem Beginn der Renaissance weiß G. die Anteilnahme des 
Lesers an ihrem Stoffe zu fesseln, und sie bringt nicht nur trockene 
Aufzählungen und bekannte Namen. Wir hören z. B. von den 
lateinischen Briefen und Übungen der Lady Jane Fitz Allan, 
die eine ehrliche Freude an ihrer Beschäftigung mit der Wissen- 
schaft atmen, ähnlich wie wir es aus Aschams Bericht über Lady 
Jane Grey wissen. Lady Jane Fitz Allan übertraf ihre unglück- 
liche Namensschwester jedoch noch an Kenntnissen oder vielleicht 
nur an Ausdauer und Zeit, ihre Studien länger zu betreiben. Sie 
unternahm es, Euripides’ Iphigenie aus dem Griechischen zu über- 
tragen, und es heißt, der englische Text — von dem eine Seite in 
Faksimile beigefügt ist — sei “not without spirit”. Sie ist wohl die 
einzige Frau, die es gewagt hat, Euripides in einer modernen Sprache 
wiederzugeben. Mitdem Drama beschäftigten sich damals auch andere 
weibliche Gelehrte. Sidneys Schwester Mary, Gräfin von Pem- 
broke, übersetzte aus dem Französischen die Tragedie d’Antonie, 
Elisabeth Tanfield, Lady Falkland, schrieb selbst Trauerspiele, 
von denen Mariam, the Faire Queene of Jewry erhalten ist!). 


!) Malone Society Reprints 1907. 


R a ee 2 wer Ben 
Am liebevollsten vertieft sich G. in das 17. und 18 
hundert; sie gibt einige reizende Genrebilder der damaligen Bildungs- 
bestrebungen des weiblichen Geschlechts und schildert andererseits 
recht anschaulich die kleinlichen Versuche, es abzuhalten, ein wenig 
mehr als nähen, tanzen und musizieren zulernen. Einzelnen Mädchen 
gelang es auch zu dieser hausbackenen Zeit, sich hervorragende 
Kenntnisse zu erwerben, z. B. im 17. Jahrhundert Bathusa Makin, 
der Lehrerin Elisabeths, Tochter Karls I, deren Zögling 
gleich ihr eine bedeutende Linguistin wurde; im 18. Jahrhundert 
Mary Astell, die sich der Mathematik und den Naturwissen- 


. 


schaften widmete, und Anne Baynard, die lateinische Satiren. 


gegen die Socinier schrieb. Am merkwürdigsten erscheint uns je- 
doch Elizabeth Elstob (1683—1756), die, angeregt durch Dr. 
Hickes und ihren Bruder, sich dem Studium of that ancient and 
obsolete language, the English Saxon widmete, 1715 Rudiments 
of Grammar des Angelsächsischen veröffentlichte und deren Heraus- 
gabe von angelsächsischen Homilien mit lateinischer Übersetzung 
nur durch widrige Umstände, vor allem durch den Tod ihres Bruders 
verhindert wurde. Die Gelehrte mußte von nun an ihren Lebens- 
unterhalt durch Kleinkinderunterricht verdienen — ein Frauenschicksal 
jener Tage, wo Mädchen noch unbedingt männlicher Hilfe bedurften, 
um etwas zu erreichen. 


Die Einteilung des Buches erleichtert das Lesen nicht, da zwei 
Gesichtspunkte, der chronologische und der nach Gruppen: Boarding 
School, Charity School, Private Education, einander nicht über- 
oder untergeordnet sind, sondern sich gelegentlich überschneiden. 
Merkwürdig ist das Vermeiden jeder Erwähnung deutschen Ein- 
flusses auf die Erziehungsbestrebungen, obwohl dem französischen 
ein breiter Raum gewährt wird, ja sogar der holländische (Anna 
Schurmann) berührt wird. Außer Comenius — den wir, trotz 
tschechischen Einspruchs, doch zu den deutschen Pädagogen zählen 
wollen — ist kein Deutscher oder Deutsch-Schweizer genannt. 


Die gute Ausstattung des Werkes und die vorzüglichen Illu- 
strationen sind erwähnenswert. 
Wien. Margarete Rösler. 


Norman Foerster (ed.), Humanism and America: Essays on 
the Outlook of Modern Civilization. New York, Farrar & 
Rinehart, 1930. xvii and 294 pp. Price $ 3.50. 

A decade ago Amy Lowell, issuing a call for a new school of 
literary critics in America, said that America had only two types 
of critics, both of them unsatisfactory: first, a fairly learned type 
that looks to the past and is a safe guide to the routine thing; and 
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second, the impressionistic type that is content merely to state its 
preferences and consequently is not critical at all. 

Since that time, Americans, in their search for new principles 
in literary art and literary criticism, have run the length and breadth 
of naturalism, naturism, impressionism, expressionism, and so forth, 
— usually in an extremist fashion, and always more or less displeased 
with their own position. Several years ago another school of literary 
thought began to assert its ideas with -sufficient force to claim some 
attention and to win a number of proselytes among thinking men 
and women. Their first united effort appears as a symposium, 
edited by Professor Norman Foerster, and entitled Humanism and 
America. This book is a concerted sortie into American life by 
champions of a movement already profoundly changing America’s 
intellectual atmosphere. 

The humanists = or “new humanists” as the leaders advisediy 
style themselves — are in revolt against revolt, are challenging the 
disorder and despair of recent years with a call to order and sanity. 
They are, to quote their own words, “setting themselves against the 
excesses and corruptions to which thoughful men everywhere are 
finding the modern world has come: the excesses of a naturalistic 
philosophy which in the guise of science has abdicated the claims 
of human dignity and produced the widespread attitude of despair; 
the excesses of a naturalistic literature which has notoriously lost 
hold of the central facts of human nature; the corruption of traditions 
and standards in every walk of life.” 

Professor Foerster’s book is a symposium, containing fourteen 
essays, expressing the views of fourteen humanistically inclined 
critics of life and literature, its aim being, on the one hand, to in- 
dicate the fundamental needs of America as a dominant world power 
and inadequate model of civilization in the twentieth century, and 
on the other hand, to inquire into the fundamental needs of the new 
humanism — to work toward a set of definitions and a terminology, 
to consider the requirements of humanism in the various activities 
of modern thought and life, to determine the special tasks that 
confront humanism in this latest moment of time, and to enlist the 
interest and efforts of interested and intelligent people. 

The editor, who is the leader among America's active huma- 


nists, seeks in his preface to establish the new humanism upon the 
bases of the old humanism: 


„Ihough we have in America the semblance of a new movement, 
humanism itself is not new. It was new, I conceive, when human wisdom 
was new. It was comparatively new in ancient Greece, Judea, India, and 
China. It was rather old by the time of the Renaissance, when the word 
humanist came into currency. In one way or another, its doctrine and 
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-  discipline have been clarified by persons as various as Homer, Phideas, { 
_ Plato, Aristotle, Confucius, Buddha, Jesus, Paul, Virgil, Dante, Shakspere, 


Milton, Goethe; more recently, by Matthew Arnold in England and 
Emerson and Lowell in America: a strange assortment of names, no doubt, 
but also an indication of the inner diversity as well as the central order 
which is the fruit of discipline.” 

The contributors to the volume are for the most part men 
between thirty and forty-five years of age (a few younger, a few 
older). One third of them, as it happens, hold, or have held, im- 
portant editorial positions. The academic group comprises several 


"professors of literature, one of fine arts (also director of an art 


museum), and one of physics (also dean of a graduate school). The 
youngest contributor, a student and athlete, represents that rapidly 
growing part of America's rising generation which is turning from 
aimless revolt to the quest of standards. 


The editor, himself a young man, has been for ten years or 
more, professor of American literature at the University of North 
Carolina, and has recently been appointed director of the new School 
of Letters at the University of Iowa, the aim of which is toward a 
better literary education and scholarship. Professor Foerster has 
enunciated his views on education in a recent book, The American 
Scholar: a Study in Litterae Inhumaniores!'). 

In consequence of a diversity of occupations, as well as in 
temperament and personality, the authors of the book display 
numerous divergencies in outlook, in emphasis, and especially in 
tone. While all of them are lovers of the law of measure or the 
Golden Mean, some of them seek the way of quiet firmness, and 
others would wield the heavy cudgel. 

AI contributors, however, agree in certain broad, fundamental 
opinions. All of them deny that they have any secret love for 
those pseudo-scientific and humanitarian short-cuts to truth and 
morality that lead in fact to skepticism and anarchy; all of them 
assert that a naturalistic humanism is finally a paradox. Some of 
them might be termed “pure” or “mere” humanists, others religious 
humanists. Each, according to the editor’s plan, has been left free 
to speak his own mind, and is responsible only for what he himself 
has said. All are agreed that they have no desire to form a closed 
school, or party, or cult, or religion; they agree, further, that the 
ism in humanism is at present a necessary evil. They are only 
“temporarily assembled for the sole end of offering suggestions 
toward that new integration of values which may yet justify 
modernity.” 


1) University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1929. 
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Be it said, in justice to Professor Foersters management as 
editor of this comprehensive program, that he has succeeded re- 
markably well in securing an essential unity that most symposiums 
lack. His preface, which is a short essay at a definition of new 
humanism, goes on fo find the immediate origins of the movement 
in Irving Babbitt and Paul Elmer More and to defend the human- 
ists against four of the chief charges brought against them: that 
they are academic, that they are un-American, that they are re- 
actionary, and that they are Puritanical. 

Appropriately placed are the first three essays: “The Pretensions 
of Science” by Louis Trenchard More, “Humanism: an Essay at 
Definition” by Irving Babbitt, and “The Humility of Common Sense” 
by Paul Eimer More. Of these, Irving Babbitt’s chapter is of central 
significance toward giving an adequate conception of the tenets of 
the new humanists. The luciduty, the clear-sightedness, and the 
precision with which Mr. Babbitt goes to work in his chapter of 
definitions is an achievement of no inconsiderable merit considering 
the complexity of his task. 

The next chapter, “The Pride of Modernity” by G. R. Elliott, 
develops the thesis that pride, which has in all European literature 
from Homer down to Milton and Racine been represented as the 
chief of human evils, is apparently not popular with democracy 
either as a vice or a virtue, though in reality it is the remarkable 
and peculiar blindness of modernity that leads the modern age to 
believe itself free of religious, social, and literary pride. Professor 
Elliott remarks that the great achievement on which the moderns 
pride themselves is the conception that life is of necessity experi- 
mental, that change is a constant law with our age, and that the 
human spirit is more important than human customs and institutions, 
however sacrosant. This pride he finds proper and sound in so far 
as it is proud gratitude toward the saints and sages, but rank and 
noxious when we imagine that we know the experimentality of life 
as well, if not better, than the saints and sages. The mere fact 
that we are moderns-gives us no magic key to universal truth any 
more than the ancients possessed such a key. The humility that 
America stands in need of must be built up patiently by religion 
and humanism, each working in its own way, yet carefully respect- 
ful of the other. 

The essay by T.S. Eliot, which follows the preceding tract 
very logically, serves in turn as an introduction to the next chapter 
by Professor Frank Jewett Mather. Professor Eliot’s essay, entitled 
“Religion without Humanism”, is a kind of counterpart to an earlier 
paper of his (published in the Zound and Horn, June, 1929) in 
which he stated his belief that humanism is in the end futile without 
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religion. In this second paper he calls attention to the danger of 
the opposite extreme: the danger, a very real one as he sees it, of 


religion without humanism. 

Professor Mather, pursuing the same argument, or rather, 
building upon it, comes to the conclusion that our desired rehabili- 
tation of the traditional and also of the new arts may in the last 
analysis depend upon the creation of the right sort of aristocracy 


within democracy — with which problem we are back to the 


central problem of humanism, that is, how to produce a superiority 
that will be generally acceptable and socially available. Professor 
Mather has no hope that our age will be able to conjure up such an 
aristocracy immediately; for, says he: 

“To my younger colleagues, in whom the hope of a new humanism 
lies, I leave the problem and the solution, with the chastened confidence 
which befits a humanist grown old in the most unpopular of faiths.” 
Indeed, he has little hope for this generation: 


“]J am really glad that I shall probably not see the young generation 
when it passes the forties. Bruised in its self-confidence, perplexed and 


baffled by a life envisaged too simply, it is all too likely to manifest a - 


general revulsion to indiscriminately chosen formalism — social, political, 
and religious — with the result that the middle-aged dull dog of to-day 
will be as nothing in view of his successor of twenty years hence.” 

Still, a general return to formalism may be an opportunity for 
an intelligently aggressive humanism, and thereon Professor Mather 
pins his hopes. It will be, he thinks, an advantage to find, what we 
to-day sadly lack, a basis of agreement on any traditional plane, 
however narrow. Thus the new generation may return to sanity 
and serve the ends of a future humanism if only by living to the 
bitter end its own barbarous program of individualism. 

Succeeding chapters by Alan Reynolds Thompson, Robert 
Shafer, and Harry Hayden Clark present in order an exposition of 
the Dilema of Modern Tragedy which makes it impossible for the 
young artist to be both honest and sincere, a searching review 
of Dreiser's An American Tragedy from a humanistic viewpoint, 
and a brilliantly written inquiry, entitled “Pandora’s Box in Modern 
Fiction”, into the three different kinds of hope represented in 
American fiction. 

Stanley Chase next presents Dionysus in Dismay as a result 
of experimentation on the part of modern poets in the resources and 
the graphical representation of language and the desolate irony of 
their ideas; and Gorham B. Munson writes an illuminating essay 
on Our Critical Spokesmen, which ends with the plea that America 
needs, in her national letters, a critic of the stamp and dimensions 


of Matthew Arnold. 


humanistically conceived pleas for an intellectual program that will 
lead to a behavior, a discipline, and a courage in education com- 
patible with the new humanism. 

The doctrines set forth by the new humanists have not gone 
unchallenged, and the opponents have just issued, under the general 
editorship of C. Hartley Grattan, a symposium of thirteen essays 
entitled Zhe Critique of Humanism, which announces itself as “a 
defense of the times” and “the challenge of the Creative Life of the 
Schoolmen of our Day.” 

University of Mississippi, Oxford, Miss. 

Henry A. Pochmann. 


VERSCHIEDENES. 


Jedermanns Lexikon. In zehn Bänden. Berlin-Grunewald, Her- 
mann Klemm AG., 1929—1931. Preis des Gesamtwerks geb. 
M. 75,—. 

In raschem Fortschreiten hat das vortreffliche Nachschlagewerk, 
das wir EStud. 65, 332 besprachen, mit dem vorliegenden 10. Band 
seinen Abschluß erreicht. Der letzte Band bringt zunächst die 
Buchstaben W—Z, dann Berichtigungen und Nachträge, darauf eine 
systematisch geordnete Gesamtübersicht über den Inhalt der 
10 Bände, sowie ein Verzeichnis der über 600 Tafeln, Landkarten 
und statistischen Darstellungen. Es ist erstaunlich, welche Fülle 
des Wissens in diesem Lexikon in knappen, gut geschriebenen 
Artikeln zusammengestellt ist; und der billige Preis von 75 Mark 
macht es zugänglich für viele, deren Mittel die Anschaffung eins 
der großen Konversationslexika — Brockhaus, Meyer, Herder — 
nicht gestatten. Je, 


This volume of Tracks of the er mes Ba, with three 


MISZELLEN. 


EIN EIGENTÜMLICHER PRONOMINALGEBRAUCH. 


In “A Grammatical Miscellany offered to Otto Jespersen on 
his seventieth birthday” habe ich S. 250—252 Fälle einer eigen- 
tümlichen Verwendung des persönlichen Fürworts zusammengestellt. 
Das persönliche Fürwort bezieht sich gelegentlich nicht auf ein 
vorhergehendes Hauptwort, sondern (was von der Verwendung als 
unbestimmtes Fürwort reinlich zu scheiden ist) auf die Insassen 
eines vorher genannten Landes, Ortes, Hauses, Schiffes: This 
king wolde wenden ofer see. To telle shortly, whan that he Was 
in the see, thus in this wyse, Soche a tempest gan to ryse That 
brak hir mast and made it falle, And clefte Air ship, and dreinte 
hem alle (Chaucer 3. 67/72). Ein zweiter eigentümlicher Gebrauch 
ist die Beziehung eines Fürworts nicht auf ein vorhergehendes 
Hauptwort, sondern auf ein Zeitwort oder Eigenschaftswort des- 
selben Stammes. Beispiele hierfür aus dem modernen Englisch 
bei Nesfield, Errors in English Composition p. 65 und Dictionary 
of Modern English Usage p. 464. Ein mittelenglisches Beispiel finde 
ich in Wyld, A History of Modern Colloquial English p. 89: When 
that a king annoynted ys deceassed, after his body spurged, it most 
be washed and clensed by a bishop for his holy annoyntment. Then 
the body must be bamed if ı£ (i. e. tie bame!) may be goton, and 
wrapped in lawne or raynes (Funeral of Edward the Fourth, 1483). 
Ich habe a.a.O. mich auch gegen die Auffassung von W. Franz 
gewendet, der in seiner Shakespearegrammatik in den Stellen 
MSND IIV2, 25; Cor. 1/6, 35; Merch. IV/1,53 he als unbestimmtes 
Pronomen faßt. Bei Chaucer heißt es: Yit lyketh him at the wrast- 
ling for to be And demeth yit wher he do bet or he (Parliament 
of Foules 165/6); hier handelt es sich eher um eine Art von hin- 
weisendem Pronomen; denn durch “the wrastling” wird das Bild 
eines Ringkampfes mit zwei Kämpfern hervorgerufen, und diese 
Kämpfer, auf die der Dichter mit he ..... he hinweist, sind für ihn 
nicht unbestimmt. Ein ähnlicher Gebrauch des re findet sich auch 
in The Legend of Good Women 630—650. So gebraucht der 


Dichter aber Bich) und zwar offensichtlich des Reimes wegen, th ei i 
Eek scarsly been ther in this place three That han inloveseydlyk 


© . and doon in al; For to 249 purpos this may liken thee, and thee. * 
ir right nought T IV43/6, womit der Dichter sich an »den einen... a 
Be den andern« seiner gedachten Zuhörer oder Leser wendet. 

’ Br. HERZ, Fritz Karpf. 


n DIE LEKTÜRE EINER ENGLISCHEN LANDEDELFRAU 
E: IM 17. JAHRHUNDERT. 


> Lady Anne Clifford (1589—1676) hatte große Besitzungen 
zu verwalten, trat im Kampfe um ihre Besitzrechte König Jakob I. 
und später Oliver Cromwell recht energisch entgegen und stand 
zeit ihres Lebens einem sehr großen Haushalte vor (das Verzeichnis 
der Dienerschaft vom Jahre 1613 enthält 114 Personen, darunter 
zwei Blackamoors, einen französischen page, Brewer und Under 
Brewer, Falconer, Armourer usw.). Ihr ausführlicheres Tagebuch 
aus den Jahren 1616, 1617, 1619 (herausgegeben von Victoria 
Sackville-West, Heinemann 1923) enthält auch Angaben darüber, 
was sich die Vielbeschäftigte bei ihrer Arbeit an den wiederholt er- 
wähnten “cushions of Irish stitch work” vorlesen ließ. Im September 
1616 ist es eine nicht näher bezeichnete History of the Netherlands, 
am 9. November Montaigne’s Essays (which book they have read 
almost this fortnight); am 9. Jänner 1617 wird ihr zum ersten Male 
aus Mr. Sandy’s book .... about the Government of the Turks vor- 
gelesen, im selben Monat hört sie noch Montaigne’s Plays(!) und die 
Fairy Queen; im Feber 1617 liest sie selbst die Bibel; im März 
läßt sie sich weiter aus der Bibel vorlesen, im April kommt zur 
Bibel noch “a book of the preparation to the sacrament”; derselbe 
Monat hat die folgende Eintragung: The 26th I spent the evening 
in working and going down to my Lord’s Closet where I sat and 
read much in the Turkish History and Chaucer. Am 24. Mai 1617 
ist sie damit beschäftigt, (to) set up a great many of the books that 
came out of the north in my closet. Den 12. und 13. August 1617 
verbringt sie “in playing at Glecko and hearing Moll Neville read. 
the Arcadia”. Im Feber 1619 läßt sie sich St. Austin of the City 
of God vorlesen, am 17. März beendet sie my Lady’s Book of Praise 
of a solitary life, am 20. Mr. Saragol’s Book of the Supplication of 
the Saints, im Juni Ovids Metamorphosen, im Dezember Leicester’s 
Common Wealth. Wenn das auch nur auf eine gelegentliche Be- 
schäftigung mit der Literatur weist, so werden doch literarische 
Interessen auch dadurch bezeugt, daß Lady Anne Clifford die Reisen 
ihres Vaters und die Chronik ihrer Familie aufzeichnen läßt; und 
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Lektü 'e von  Chaucer und Montaigne, der Kairy ee und der | 
E rcadia ist für den Geschmack dieser englischen Landedelfrau kein 
- schlechtes Zeichen. 


Graz. Fritz Karpf. 


CHARLES HAROLD HERFORD. 
1853—1931. 


Aus England kommt die Trauerkunde, daß Charles Harold 


‚Herford im Alter von 78 Jahren gestorben ist. Mit ihm ist 
einer der größten und wohl der gelehrteste unter den englischen 


Literarhistorikern und zugleich eine sympathische Persönlichkeit 
dahingeschieden. 

Ein gründlicher Kenner der klassischen Literaturen, die er in 
Cambridge studiert hatte, ein erfolgreicher Forscher auf dem Gebiet 
der englischen Literatur, der seine Lebensarbeit galt, beherrschte 
er zugleich die meisten andern Literatursprachen Europas. Er war 
einer der ersten, die die Bedeutung Ibsens erkannten, von dessen 
Dramen er zwei übersetzte (Brand 1893, Love’s Comedy 1900). 
In einem Aufsatz über Puschkin brachte er eigne Übertragungen 
aus dem Russischen zum Abdruck (1925). Besonders liebevoll aber 
hat er sich in die deutsche Literatur versenkt, und mit Vorliebe 
behandelte er die Wechselbeziehungen der deutschen und englischen 
Literatur. Schon sein erstes größeres Werk: Siudies in the 
Literary Relations of England and Germany in the 16th Cen- 
tury (1886) lenkte die allgemeine Aufmerksamkeit auf ihn und 
war in seiner Art bahnbrechend. Es folgten seine Ausgabe von 
Shakespeares Richard II. für den Warwick Shakespeare, dessen 
General Editor er war; seine mustergültige Ausgabe von Spensers 
Shebherd’s Calendar (1895); sein ausgezeichnetes Handbuch The 
Age of Wordsworth (1897), das durch sein jüngstes Buch über 
Wordsworth (1930) ergänzt wurde; und zahlreiche andre Arbeiten. 
Mit Percy Simpson zusammen unternahm er die Herausgabe von 
Ben Jonsons Werken in zwölf Bänden, wovon 1925 die ersten 
beiden erschienen, die “The Man and his Work” behandeln. Der 
Inhalt dieser beiden Bände ist größtenteils Herfords Werk, so daß 
sein Name mit dieser monumentalen Ausgabe für immer verbunden 
bleiben wird. Dazu kommen zahlreiche kleinere Publikationen. 

Herfords äußeres Leben verlief verhältnismäßig einförmig. 
Von 1887—1901 war er Professor des Englischen in Aberystwith 
(Wales), von 1901—1921 an der Universität Manchester. Seit 1921 
lebte er im Ruhestand. 

Herford war eine Gelehrtenerscheinung vornehmster Art, ein 
Forscher, der gründliche Einzelarbeit mit Weite des Blicks ver- 
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band. Wenige Literarhistoriker haben eine so allseitige, aus erst 
Quelle geschöpfte Kenntnis der Weltliteratur, wie Herford sie besaß. 
Als Redner vor größerem Publikum wurde er etwas durch sein 
Asthma und seine schwache Stimme gehemmt. Als akademischer 
Lehrer im engeren Kreise hat er auf fortgeschrittnere Hörer eine _ 
höchst anregende und nachhaltige Wirkung geübt. 

Mit einer Deutschen, der Tochter des Postmeisters Betge in 
Bremen, verheiratet, ist Herford stets ein treuer Freund des deutschen 
Volks gewesen und hat enge Fühlung mit der deutschen Wissen- 
schaft gehalten. In seinem Buch The Post-War Mind of Germany, 
and other European Studies (1927) kommt das volle Verständnis 
für das Ringen des deutschen Volks in seiner schwersten Zeit zum 
Ausdruck. Derselbe Band enthält Studien über die Kultur des 
bolschewistischen Rußlands, über Dante und Milton, über Shake- 
speares Einfluß auf dem Kontinent und über nationale und inter- 
nationale Ideale bei englischen Dichtern. Die Leiden der deutschen 
Bevölkerung in Südtirol gaben ihm Anlaß zu der Schrift The Case 
of German South Tyrol against Italy (1926). 

Die reiche, volle Lebensarbeit dieses großen Gelehrten, das 
Wirken und Wollen dieses edlen Menschen von echtester Humanität 
wird noch lange nachwirken und mag vorbildlich sein für eine nach- 
strebende Generation. Johannes Hoops. 


ENGLISCH ALS ERSTE MODERNE FREMDSPRACHE. 


Der Deutsche Philologenverband befaßte sich in seiner 
geschäftlichen Sitzung vom Mittwoch, dem 27. Mai 1931, mit der 
drohenden weiteren Zersplitterung des höheren Schulwesens durch 
die Bemühungen der preußischen Regierung, Französisch als 
erste moderne Fremdsprache einzuführen. Es wurde folgende Ent- 
schließung gefaßt: 

»Der Verbandstag billigt und wiederholt folgenden Beschluß 
des Vorstandes des Deutschen Phiiologenverbandes: Der Deutsche 
Philologenverband begrüßt entsprechend seiner früheren Stellung- 
nahme die Absicht der preußischen Unterrichtsverwaltung, eine 
Vereinheitlichung des höheren Schulwesens herbeizuführen. Er hält 
jedoch den Weg der preußischen Unterrichtsverwaltung, auch ab- 
gesehen von den organisatorischen Folgen, nicht für gangbar. 

Eine Einheitlichkeit im Schulwesen kann nur durch ein ge- 
meinsames Vorgehen aller deutschen Länder, insbesondere 
durch eine allgemeine Vereinbarung über die erste moderne Fremd- 
sprache herbeigeführt werden. Das Vorgehen eines einzelnen Landes 
bringt die Gefahr mit sich, daß, ähnlich wie bei der preußischen 
Schulreform, nicht eine Vereinheitlichung, sondern eine weitere 


er iherung rn wird. Der Pakehe Pillen 
bittet ‚das Reichsministerium des Innern, unverzüglich eine reichs- 
gesetzliche Regelung durch Schaffung eines Reichsrahmengesetzes, 


das auch die erste moderne Fremdsprache bestimmt, einzuleiten. 
Auch der Deutsche Städtetag, der mehrfach schon die Forderung 


einer Vereinheitlichung gestellt hat, wird gebeten, seinen Einfluß 


in dieser Richtung einzusetzen. 

Nachdem 50° der in Betracht kommenden Schulen in Preußen 
sich auf Englisch eingestellt haben, und nachdem 10 deutsche 
Länder und Reichsstädte zu Englisch übergegangen sind, hält der 


_ Deutsche Philologenverband aus organisatorischen Gründen eine 


Vereinheitlichung nur mit der englischen als erster 
moderner Fremdsprache für möglich. 


ANKÜNDIGUNG VON ARBEITEN. 


In Erlangen werden zur Zeit die Themen »Die Darstellungsmittel 
in den Jugendwerken Robert Brownings« und »Die Tristansage in der 


neueren englischen Literatur« (Tennyson, Swinburne, Morris, Masefield, 


M. Arnold, Comyns Carr, Hardy) bearbeitet. 

Der 9. Band des »Grossen Brockhaus«, dessen bisher erschienene 
Bände unentbehrliche Ratgeber für jedermann geworden sind, ist soeben, 
Ende Juli, zur Ausgabe gelangt. Das Erscheinen wird also in schnellem 
Tempo gefördert, so daß zu erwarten ist, daß noch in diesem Jahr die 
Hälfte des großen Werks vorliegt. 


KLEINE MITTEILUNGEN. 


Professor Dr. Bernhard Fehr an der Universität Zürich 
lehnte einen Ruf an die Universität Berlin als Nachfolger des 
verstorbenen Wilhelm Dibelius ab. 

Geheimer Hofrat Prof. Dr. Max Förster an der Universität 
München wurde vom Trinity College der Universität Dublin 
zum Ehrendoktor (Hon. Litt. D.) ernannt. 

Professor Dr. Friedrich Gundolf, der hervorragende 
Vertreter der deutschen Literatur an der Universität Heidelberg, 
der feinsinnige Dichter und sprachgewaltige Schriftsteller, der mit 
geistvoller Intuition das künstlerische Lebenswerk Goethes und 
Shakespeares zu einzigartiger Darstellung brachte, ist am 12. Juli 
1931 nach kurzer Krankheit im Alter von 51 Jahren verschieden. 
Ein schwerer Verlust für die Universität Heidelberg und für das 


deutsche Geistesleben. 


NOTES ON THE ANGLO-SAXON PIONEERS. 
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I. Earliest Homesteads on the Continent (pp. 1—19). — II. Native 
traditions (pp. 19—22). — III. Anglo-Saxon Runes (pp. 22—39). — IV. Colo- 
nists in Britain; Literary and artistic work (pp. 39—49). — V. Communi- 
cations with the North (pp. 49-53). — VI. The Widsith folk-names 
(pp. 53—76). — VII. Beowulf problems (pp. 76—84). 


I. Earliest Homesteads on the Continent. 

The first time the present-day rulers of England proper 
settled in the British Isles is said to have been in 428, when 
some fractions of the ancestors of to-day’s Englishmen were 
called in from the Continent to fight the Scots and the Picts!). 
Britain was at that time populated by the Britons, a Celtic 
nation, whose rule extended northward at least to Hadrian’s 
Wall built across the island between Solway and the Tyne. 
The Scots (i. e. the Irish) and the Picts, i. e., Caledonian tribes 
of an unknown race, were harassing the border and plundering 
the British lands far down south. Earlier Continental pirates 
of Teutonic origin had sailed across the North Sea and along 
the Channel, and wherever they landed, death and destruction 
had followed. The Continental coast from the Escaut down 
to the Loire was called litus Saxonicum, just as was the east 
coast of Britain from the Southampton Water to the Wash. 
One special commanding officer, the Comes litoris Saxonici, 
had been created by the Romans to defend the coast on each 
side of the sea. The Latin name of the coasts indicate that 
the roving pirates were Teutonic Saxons. Most probably, 
however, this tribal name covered 'a lot of other Teutonic 


1) Cp. Chambers, England before the Norman Conquest, London 1928, 
p. 67, 71, 76. — The incident told in the Life of S. Germanus does not 
disprove that Continental mercenaries existed in Britain. The “Hallelujah 
Victory” may refer to an early conflict between lords and servants. At 
any rate the Teutonic mercenaries have settled about 450 A. D. Bede’s 
History I 23 puts the year at 150 years before 596, thus at 446. 
J. Hoops, Englische Studien. 66. 2. i 11 


Saxons and the Danes respectively were the most prominent 
tribes in this casual warfare. Any steady Teutonic settlements 
in Britain, however, are not recorded before 428, although 
some archaeological finds dating from earlier periods prove 
that inroads into the country had been made by the seafarers?), 

The Teutonic military host must have been sent to the 
north to defend the fortifications of the Britons. According 
to the legend they were allotted land on the isle of Thanet, 
off the eastern Kentish shore. But their permanent stay there 
could be of no avail to the Britons; since the Britons were 
attacked from the north, possibly from the west, too, the 
Teutonic troops must have been garrisoned in these parts of 
the country. The reasons why they got land, and more 
especially down at Thanet, must have been the following: 
land was given as payment; war was not carried on for the 
whole of the year; part of the troops remained at Thanet to 
till the land, and farm; the garrisons were perhaps equipped 
with their wives and families from the very start; Thanet 
was a convenient place with regard to reinforcements which 
were certainly needed in fighting the enemies. In the course 
of some years Thanet was not sufficient to pay the mercenaries, 
and new grants were given until, in 441, the Briton rulers 
thought the demands of their foreign troops a little too extra- 
vagant and refused. The rebellion of 441 broke out, and what 
happened? Either the rebellion took place during a time when 
there was little fighting at the frontiers, and the majority of 
the foreign mercenaries were down in their southern home- 
steads, or there existed an agreement between the mercenaries 
on leave and those on service. Supposing that there were 
garrisons also in other than the border cities, it was easy to 
quench all local contra-revolutions in the south, while the 
garrisons in the west and north were sacrificed and killed. 
Anyhow, the rebels were successful and won the day). There 


1) Cf. Leeds, E. Th., The Archaeology of the Anglo-Saxon Settle- 
ments. Oxford 1913, p. 56. 

?) This story of how the Anglo-Saxon pioneers began their settling 
in Britain has often been discredited and thought to be “poeticaldecorations”, 
But are there any reasons to doubt Bede? Plummer, in the introduction 
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are re other reasons to 'explain the derer of the Biitons, 


It is true that for almost four hundred years Roman legions 
had defended the country and the Roman rule. But the uprising 
of Boudicea as well as the later day battle at Bath, the 
Arthurian legends and the history of the settlers!) prove that 
the Britons were no cowards and not unable to fight. Further, 
they had fortified cities — note the Roman walls of Anderida 
at Pevensey and of Chester — and ought to be more up-to- 
date with regard to arms, and, last but not least, they were 
more numerous. The thin varnish of Christianity could not 
have made them so pacifist as not to resist a rebellion. But 
sure of their position they had not taken measures of precaution 
against their mercenaries who acted on the same principles 
as the Goths in Italy. 

The success taught the Continental mercenaries that lesson 
that their masters were not so dangerous, and given an in- 
creased number of Continental warriors, they would conquer 
more of this fair country. What was refused could be cap- 
tured with arms. More troops were shipped from the Con- 
tinent to Britain?), and a regular war began. The forcible 
invasion was carried out for about a century, and when tem- 
porarily ended, the Continental tribes were possessed of the 
political power in the most fertile parts of England proper. 
Whether the immigration into Britain lasted during the whole 
of that period cannot be ascertained, but most probably it 
lasted some time after 500. 

The question whether or not the invaders ruthlessly rooted 
out the Britons, as Venerable Bede asserts in his Historia, is 
disputed. According to some eminent scholars this was not 


of his edition of Bede’s Historia (Oxford 1896) p. XLIV stresses Bede’s 
reliability as a chronicler, and Chadwick (Origin of the English Nation, 
Cambridge 1907, passim) as well as Chambers (l. c.) cannot question Bede’s 
authority. 


1) Cp. Chambers, 1. c. p. 9. 
2) Storm, Kritiske Bidrag til Vikingetidens Historie, estimates that 


the Viking boats could hold fifty people. Neckel (Der Wert der isl. 
Literatur, Deutsche Islandsforschnng I, Breslau 1930, p. 3) writes: “Bauart 
und Größe der Schiffe, Organisation der Mannschaft und Verfahren bei 
der Niederlassung waren im 1i., im 5. und im 9. Jahrhundert dieselben.” 
The Northland Vikings were not afraid of long voyages, and the same 


may confidently be said of their cousins at about 440. 
14 
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the case, since re are many English present-day place- 
names which tell of peaceful British (“Welsh”) colonies!) in 
the middle of the Teutonic settlements. On the other hand, 
it cannot be denied that the Continental warriors brought with 
them their wives and children, following in the steps of other 
Teutonic tribes in the Migration period. Intermarriages with 
the remaining Britons, or marriages with spared women of 
the slaughter period must, of course, also be reckoned with. 
The conquest of Britain at about 600 A. D. comprised 
an area.of about 24000 English square miles, including inland 
waters?). The following present-day counties were under the 
sway of the Teutonic rulers: Northumberland, Durham, North 
Riding of Yorkshire, East Riding of Yorkshire, Nottingham- 
shire, Leicestershire, Rutland, Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, 
Huntingdonshire, parts of Derbyshire, Warwickshire, Nort- 
hamptonshire, Bedfordshire, Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, Essex, 
Kent, Middlesex, London, Surrey, Sussex, Hampshire, Dorset- 
shire, Wiltshire, Somersetshire, Gloucestershire, Shropshire, 
Staffordshire, Oxfordshire, Worcestershire, and parts of Cheshire. 
It is known that the names of the tribes who conquered 
those parts of Britain were Saxons, Jutes and Angles. 
“Aduenerant autem de tribus Germaniae populis fortioribus, 
id est Saxonibus, Anglis, Iutis.” (Bede I 15.) The same 
author also says that the Saxons came from Old Saxony (“De 


1) See for instance Ekwall, Survey of Engl. Place-names, Cambridge 
1925, p. 13; Crawford, ib. p. 154. 

2) The area was probably bigger at the time of the conquest. The 
town of Cromer in East Anglia was an inland town during the Middle 
Ages; so also Dunwich, “A village of one hunäred inhabitants and the 
ruins of a big church on the brink of a cliff which is falling to pieces 
is all to remind the visitor of this capital of East Anglia, once possessing 
a royal palace, a bishop’s palace, a town hall and fifty-two churches. 
Not less than 400 houses were swept away by the sea during the reign 
of Edward II. In 1535—1600 four churches disappeared; in 1677 the sea 
enters the market square, in 1729 it swallows the Cathedral and the 
church-yard.”; Ramsay, Geologiens Grunder, Helsingfors. The catastrophe 
during the reign of Edward II. is perhaps recorded by Chaucer; cp. The 
Knight’s Tale 11. 3021ff.: “Considereth eek how that the harde stoon || 
Under oure feet, on which we trede and goon, || Yit wasteth it, as it lyth 
by the weye. | The brode ryver somtyme wexeth dreye; | Tre grete tounes 


(other mss. toures) se we wane and wende. | Thanne may ye se that al 
this thyng hath ende, 


 Sazonibus, id est ea regione, quae nunc Antigaonim Saxonum 
_cognominatur .. .”) and that the Angles came from Angel 


(“Porro de Anglis, hoc est de illa patria, quae Angulus dicitur 
et ab eo tempore usque hodie manere desertus inter prouincias 
Iutarum et Saxonum perhibetur.”). Thus the geographic in- 
dications are very imperfect in this source. A. Erdmann, in 
his book “Über die Heimat und den Namen der Angeln”, has 
quoted several sources where the name of the Angles occurs, 
i. e. Taciti Germania, Claudii Ptolemaei Geographia, Bede’s 


‚Historia, King Alfred’s OE. translation of Orosius, as well as 


Nennii Historia Britonum; L. Schmidt, in his “Allgemeine 
Geschichte der germanischen Völker bis zur Mitte des sechsten 
Jahrhunderts” ; R. W. Chambers, “England before the Norman 
Conquest”; and H. Munro Chadwick in his “The Origin of the 
English Nation”, also quote other sources where the Angles 


are supposed to be mentioned!). The opinion prevailing to-day 


is that the three tribes before their emigration lived some- 
where on the Continent between Hamburg and the topmost 
point of the Jutish peninsula, the Saxons in the south, “on 
the neck of the Cimbrian peninsula”, the Angles north of them, 
and the Jutes further north?). How far north the rule of these 
tribes was recognized is a matter of dispute. They are all 
considered to belong to the West Teutonic branch. Of the 
Angles there is still the name of a district Angeln between 
the Sle and the Flensburger Förde, 

Alfred Plettke®) has examined the archaeological remains 
in these parts of the Continent up to 500 A.D., and arrived 
at the conclusion that there are no obstacles to the assumption 
that the invaders of Britain did live in Jutland, broadly speaking, 
before their emigration. He distinguishes between various finds 
and areas, and states the following facts: 


1. “Alle Fiebeltypen (kommen durchweg) im ganzen be- 
handelten Gebiet vor und sind als allgemein westgermanisch 


1) The best references are to be found in Chambers’s work (see 
above p. 1). 

2) Fritz Röder, Die sächsische Schalenfiebel, Göttingen 1927, seems 
to vindicate the theory that the Saxon settlers even went as far as to 
the Rhine before crossing the Channel. 

3) Ursprung und Ausbreitung der Angeln und Sachsen, Leipzig 1921 
(Bd. III; Heft I, of “Die Urnenfriedhöfe in Niedersachsen”). 
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zu behandeln... Auch einige wenige ostgermanische 
Formen sind in Schleswig-Holstein gefunden (p. 1). Alle drei 
Forscher (Undset, Salin, Shetelig) verlegen das Ursprungs- 
gebiet dieses Fiebeltypus (der kreuzförmige) nach Schleswig- 
Holstein, von wo er sich sowohl nach England als auch nach 
Norwegen verbreitet hat. In diesen beiden Ländern ist die 
kreuzförmige Fiebel außerordentlich häufig. Shetelig zeigt, 
daß sich bis etwa 450 n. Chr. in Schleswig-Holstein, England 
und Norwegen fast genau dieselben Typen finden (p. 9).” 
Other finds belonging to the same group indicate the same 
origin and export market (pp. 9, 12, 14, 15). Concerning a 
special type “Gleicharmige Fiebeln” (p. 22), Plettke says that 
undoubtedly this is a characteristic Saxon form and owing to 
its occurrence proves that North Hanover had intimate relations 
with Cambridgeshire and Bedfordshire. Other late types (p. 26) 
which are not to be found in Schleswig-Holstein, but in Eng- 
land, in a negative way prove that the Saxons and Angles 
had left their first abode for Britain before the development 
of that type. 

2. The finds of ceramics are different. Plettke (p. 37) 
says that Western Holstein and Southern Schleswig together 
form one special area, while Northern Schleswig in this respect 
is more akin to the rest of Jutland and the Danish islands. 
The exact border line, however, is not indicated. 

Further, Plettke (p. 54) states that there is a district of 
no finds whatever northwest of ‘a line Pinneberg-Segeberg- 
Malente along the Trave. South of this line remains of 
Suebian culture have been found. The waste district he 
regards as the border between the Herminones and the In- 
guaeones. According to the same scholar (p. 56), there is 
another empty district north of the Eider: the border 
between the Saxons and the Angles. On the other hand, 
there does not seem to exist such a border land between the 
Angles and (according to Plettke) the Varinians in the north, 
but the finds made indicate a more distant relationship between 
those tribes than between the Angles and the Saxons. Finds 
labelled East Teutonic make it probable that the Varinians 
were Scandinavians !). 


!) Schmidt, L. C., also thinks that the Varinians were Scandinavians, 
of Norwegian origin, basing this upon the place-name Varnes in Norway — 


Notes on the Anglo-Saxon pioneers 
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 Plettke’s analysis of the archaeological finds shows that 


‚splitters of the Suebians lived in Eastern Holstein!), part of 


the Saxons lived in Western Holstein, the Angles lived in 
Southern Schleswig, beyond them the Jutes (who, according 
to Plettke, most probably left Jutland in the 2nd century A.D. 
to settle further south on the North Sea shores), the Varinians, 
the Heruleans, and other Teutonic tribes who must have settled 
there after a period of depopulation. 

The thesis that the Angles, although their earliest home- 


'steads were located in Schleswig, had moved southward to 


the Unstrut river (cf. place-names: pagus Engilin, Angelhausen, 
Kirch-, Holz-, Feld-, Westerengel) before their emigration to 
Britain, is not necessary to uphold, since, as Schmidt (p. 150) 
points out, these place-names only indicate that small splitters 
of the Anglian nation had followed in the track of other tribes. 
This is a too well-known phenomenon in the period of 
Migration to be dwelt upon at length. From a linguistic point 
of view Erdmann’s thesis that the Anglian dialects betray an 
inland LG origin has been convincingly disproved by R. Jordan), 
Other Erdmann arguments ought to be mentioned. He assumes 
(p. 19ff.) that Tacitus and Ptolemy, though writing in Rome 
and Alexandria, had a better knowledge of Jutland than Bede, 
writing about two hundred years after the migration, and 
descending from the same Jutland tribes, and consequently 
acquainted with the tribal traditions. Further (p. 22) he states 
that the Angles had not built the Danevirke wall, and that 
may well be so. But recent excavations, made by German 
archaeologists in Schleswig, have made those, as well as 
Mr. Erik Floderus, a Swedish archaeologist, believe that the 
very stronghold at Hedeby was originally built by the 
Angles?). 


a rather feeble support. Cf. also Wadstein, Namnet Danmark, and v. Friesen, 
Röstenen p. 55, where other references are given. 

1) Neckel, Deutsch-Nordische Zeitschrift, Breslau 1929, p. 100, even 
goes so far as to say that the Suebians originally hailed from Schleswig- 
Holstein: “. .. so liegt z. B. der Ausgangspunkt der Schwaben — nicht 
bloß der Sueben des Ariovist — in Schleswig-Holstein . . .” 

2) Die Eigentümlichkeiten des anglischen Wortschatzes: Anglistische 
Forschungen 17. Heidelberg 1906; p. 114, where also Möller is quoted. 

8) Cf. “Hedebygrävningarna ge redan rika fynd.” Stockholms-Tid- 
ningen, Oct. 1, 1930. 


In Jordan’s painstaking work the author (& 12) makes 


the following statement: 


“Nach allem dürfen wir daran festhalten) daß das Auglache 
als Ganzes sich näher zum Nordischen, das Westsächsische zum 
Friesischen und Altsächsischen stellt.” And further (p. 123)2): “Was 
jedoch die dauernden Sitze vor der Auswanderung betrifft, so haben 
wir, wie auch Hoops annimmt, allen Grund, an der Vulgatansicht 
festzuhalten, wonach die Angeln in Schleswig, vielleicht auch auf 
den dänischen Inseln, die Sachsen ihnen südlich benachbart, also in 
Holstein, wohnten.”?) 

Consequently we see here that archaeology as well as 
philology prove that out of the three tribes who conquered 
Britain at least two, the Saxons and the Angles, must have 
lived in Schleswig-Holstein shortly before their emigration to 
Britain during the fifth century). 


1) C£. also p. 114. 

2) It is, of course, right not to lay stress (p. 115 fooinöte) on the 
fact that the late Northumbrian infinitives lose their end-n, just as in the 
Scandinavian languages. But such evolutions may betray “the genius of 
the language”. — Why does not Jordan combine Celmerstorpe (p. 124, 
footnote) with celmert-monn (p. 82)? 

3) Hoops, Waldbäume und Kulturpflanzen im germ. Altertum, Straß- 
burg 1905, p. 566ff., is of the opinion that the Angles (as well as the 
Jutes and the Saxons) originally lived in Schleswig-Holstein but moved 
southwards to the Rhine estuary before their emigration across the sea 
(p. 578), basing this theory on pre-emigration loans of Latin words into 
Anglo-Saxon. I do not think it necessary to draw such a far-reaching 
conclusion; would it not be possible for the pre-emigration Anglo-Saxon 
traders and warriors to acquire these words when on sailing expeditions ? 
[Die Entlehnung von lateinischen Ausdrücken, die sich auf den Bau von 
Steinhäusern, auf gepflasterte Straßen, auf Obstarten wie Kirschen und 
Pfirsiche, auf christliche Institutionen beziehen, ist ohne dauernde, 
breite Berührung mit der römischen Kultur schlechterdings undenkbar. 
Vgl. Waldb. u. Kulturpfl. 570ff. Hoops.] It is a well-known fact from 
later periods that those Viking expeditions could last for one or several 
years (cf. The History of the Vikings by P. D. Kendrick, London 1930), 
and the name of “Litus Saxonicum”, applied to the Continental coast from 
the Escaut to the Loire, sets one thinking whether the same phenomenon 
might not occur during the 3rd, 4th and 5th centuries as well. In his 
huge and imposing work Hoops (p. 462) also points out that OE. ryge is 
more akin to ON. rugr than to the corresponding Continental Teutonic 
words for rye; would the Anglo-Saxons not have exchanged this word 
for roggo, rokko, if they had lived for centuries in a Low German country ? 
[Die sächsischen Niederlassungen auf dem Litus Saxonicum waren doch 
auf romanischem Sprachgebiet. Hoops.] Cp., however, Leeds p. 17 below, 
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origin, carried on by v. Friesen and Marstrander, &c., seem 


to exclude the Angles from practically any more important 


political rule. Marstrander (Norsk Tidsskr. for Sprogvidenskab, 
p. 125, 1930), tries to make the Gallehus horn as well as its 


 inscription a product of East Teutonic handicraft. In Jutland 


there should have been Goths as well as Heruleans, who, 
besides, had been the followers of the Goths in their 
eastern campaigns. v. Friesen (Röstenen, Upsala 1924, p. 57) 
considers the Anglian rule to have comprised only the terri- 
tory around the Sle; the territory, which changed hands in 
1919 and became Danish, was dominated by a Scandinavian 
tribe as far as the Kongeaa. This tribe is meant to be the 
Heruleans who also ruled the island of Fyen. According to 
v. Friesen all the runic finds in Jutland, even those very 
early ones found in the Anglian homeland, for instance at 
Thorsbjerg, must be Scandinavian, i. e. Herulean, basing this 
on the assumption that the Heruleans were the first tribe in 
Jutland to know the runes and on their function of being the 
missionaries of a higher culture. 

Now there are some noteworthy facts to be remembered. 
The Heruleans, existing as a nation in 507, when Theoderic 
addresses his well-known letter of alliance to the Thuringians, 


Theodor Siebs has recently published a paper on “Die Friesen 
und die nächstverwandten Stämme” (Mitteilungen der schlesischen Gesell- 
schaft für Volkskunde XXXI, Breslau 1931) where he declares himself 
unable to admit that the Anglo-Saxons ever lived in Schleswig-Holstein. 
With Wadstein he shares the opinion that the Angles never inhabited the 
Cimbrian peninsula; he dismisses, p. (57) 15, Bede’s note on the Angeln 
district and the historical reference to it as a mere fable, (against this 
see below in this present paper) and denies that Tacitus and Ptolemy ever 
assigned Schleswig(-Holstein) to the Angles. Furthermore he tries to 
show to what an extent Bede is unreliable when writing “Anglorum sive 
Saxonum gens”. I cannot follow Siebs here. In the period of Bede there 
existed a certain rivalry between the Anglo-Saxon states as to the pre- 
ponderance and brilliant ancestry of the different dynasties, which is 
accentuated in the Anglo-Saxon genealogies. It is easy later to perceive 
a pious Winchester school of traditions of the West-Saxons; that Bede 
fell for the same — in his case a Northumbrian — temptation is quite 
natural. On the other hand the Bretwalda authority was in the hands of 
the Northumbrian kings from Eadwine for three subsequent periods, and 
the term Anglo-Saxon, etc., appears very early in OE. literature. 
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The political frontiers in Jutland at this early period are 
' not known. The discussions about the runic alphabet and its 
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Varinians, and Heruleans, are not mentioned in the 
chronicles after 550. Then the Danes take over the political 
preponderance. The Heruleans, although heathen, must have 
imbibed so much of the Roman culture as to become weak, 
since the Danes were able to conquer their realm in about 
fifty years. On the other hand the Angles, by some scholars 
allotted a very restricted area, leave their shores about 500 
and in about fifty years perform the conquest of Northern 
England. The discrepancy in the estimates of the national 
areas of the Heruleans, a politically decaying nation, and the 
Angles, a prosperous and energetic nation, is strikingly illu- 
strated by the facts that the German province of Schleswig- 
Holstein (before 1919) measured a total of 5,805 square miles, 
including Northern Schleswig; the British area conquered by 
the Angles measured about 9,000 square miles. But according 
to Plettke not only Angles, but also Saxons, a Suebian tribe, 
and Varinians resided within the West Teutonic area in Jut- 
land; the Angles may have had only half of the total at their 
disposal (2,900 square miles). This is rather strange, and the 
figures 29:9 would point to an over-population as the reason 
why the Angles emigrated. But they left Jutland later than 
the Jutes and the Saxons. 

The early history of Jutland lies in darkness. The Cim- 
brians and the Teutons hailed from there, but left at a pre- 
Christian date. Next Tacitus certifies that the sacral union of 
the Inguaeones in Jutland comprised the Angles, Varinians, 
and five other, hitherto unidentified tribes. The Eudoses, 
however, are supposed to be identical with the Jutes. Ptolemy 
is very vague in his geography, and does give only a few 
clues, notably about the Saxons in Holstein!). Up in the north 
of Jutland the Harudes, a Norwegian tribe, lived about the 
Limfjord-side, but seem to have left their homesteads in the 
fifth century. The most prominent tribes of the Jutish penin- 
sula before 428 seem to have been the Saxons, the Angles, 
the Jutes, the Varinians(?)?), the Heruleans, and the Harudes. 
Concerning the Jutes, there are theories that they left their 


!) Cf. Bremer, Ethnographie der germ. Stämme, P. Grdr. XV, p. 745. 

?) The Varinians were probably a small tribe which only on the 
emigration of the Angles became a more distinct people. Note OE. 
pl.-ns containing their tribal name, 


I az > 


Jutish shores about 300 A. D., and settled further south, basing 
this on the fact that the Frankish king Theudebert speaks of 
“Saxones Eucii” (— Eutii)!), living somewhere along the 
Channel (north of France and Belgium, or possibly at the 
mouth of the Rhine). From here the majority left for Britain; 
note, however, that the majority of this “numerically rather 
strong people” ?) colonize only Kent, the Isle of Wight, and 
a thin stretch of the coast opposite it. 

The Heruleans are recorded by Latin historians several 
times, but principally in their Eastern campaigns. They are, 
however, said to have held a realm in Scandinavia, and this 
realm has been located on the present-day Danish islands. 
Later this realm was conquered by the Danes. In 512 part 
of the southeastern Heruleans wandered back to their northern 
abodes, but, finding that the Danes had conquered their ancient 
Scandinavian realm, proceeded further north, and settled in 
the Swedish province of Blekinge (Lister). 

According to ancient traditions the Danes left Sweden 
— they were living somewhere near the Maelar lake — and 
built up the present-day Denmark ®). One theory is advanced 
that this exodus occurred about 200 A. D., the Danes settling 
first in Scania and Seland; having conquered the Heruleans 
they incorporated Jutland and Fyen as well. Another theory, 
advanced by Wessen*), is that the Danes left Sweden about 
500, and settled in Northern Schleswig, from where they made 
inroads on the Heruleans and finally subjugated them. Wessen 
stresses the fact that history repeated itself about 400 years 
later when another Swedish tribe settled at Hedeby on Sle in 
Jutland. Wessen’s theory, well expounded in this excellent 
essay, and giving many clues to problems otherwise very 


1) Röder (Die sächs. Schalenfiebel, p. 43, footnote) assumes that those 
are Saxons, being driven across the sea by King Theudebert. Some Saxon 
urns, belonging to the Maidstone museum and hailing from Thanet, would 
imply an early Saxon settlement in Kent. My view is that a few urns 
prove nothing whatever; cannot those urns have been imported? Röder 
— without any positive statement — further believes that the Jutes are 
a Saxon tribe, sailing from the Rhine mouth and not from Jutland. 

2) “Das ziemlich zahlreiche Volk”; Schmidt, 1. c. p. 149. 

3) Cp. Nerman, Fornvännen 1922, .p. 129f. 

4) De nordiska folkstammarna i Beowulf. Kungl. Vitterhets, IE 
och Antikvitets Akademiens Handl., Del 36:2, p. 11ff. 


that the Dans attack the Herulean gest and are . victorious. 
The Herulean epics become Danish. Thus, the Scyldingas of 
_ Heorot (Leire) are Heruleans, the Headobeardan (Widsith) are 
the attacking Danes; but later the tradition became confused. 
Wessen also Fans the Danes and the Wicingas in Widsith. 
The quintessence is that the discrepancies in Beowulf and 
Widsith are eliminated: the Herulean epics are labelled Danish. 
Having made the Heruleans their subjects the Danes turn to the 
south and underlay themselves the earlier territories of the 
Angles. Thus the words of Saxo Grammaticus: “Dar igitur 
et Angul, a quibus Danorum cepit origo, patre Humblo pro- 
creati, non solum conditores gentis nostre, verum eciam rectores 
fuere” come truet). Although Dan and Angul are “mock- 
princes”2), the names indicate a political event of great im- 
portance. Apparently some Anglian clans were left in Southern 
Schleswig and had to accept the Danish rule some time after 
the Danish conquest of the Herulean realm, say about 700 A.D. 

I£ Wessen’s theory proves satisfactory®), one must ask 
why the Danes appeared in Jutland at the very same time 
when the Angles were leaving for Britain? This cannot be 
a mere coincidence. There are two ways to account for this. 


1) Cf. Chadwick, 1. c. p. 139ff. — Cf. also Chronicon Erici Regis 
(Scriptores rer. Dan., Hafnis 1772, I 151): Frothi hin fsmildi (belonging 
to the Danish royal family). Iste post qvam se ipsum & totum regnum in 
bellis depauperaverat, audito, quod in Waendzlsys&1 draco quidam super 
thesauros jaceret, draconum solus adiit, & superatum occidit. Acceptisque 
thesauris, Britanniam, qu@ nunc dicitur Anglia, Scotiam, Teutoniam,.... 
This passage implies the old connection between the Angles and Britain; 
Frothi’s conquest evidently refers to the Continental Anglian realm. Note 
the likeness between Beowulf and this dragon story. 

2) See Camden, Britannia IX: “They add, that much about the same 
time, the Scotch writers set up their Scota, Daughter of Pharaoh King 
of Egypt, as the foundress of their nation. That then-abouts, some persons, 
abusing their parts, and mis-spending their time, without any ground of 
truth, forged for the Irish their Hiberus; for the Danes, ‚their Danus; for 
the Brabanders their Brabo; for the Goths, their Gothus; for the Saxons 
their Saxo; as the founders of their several nations. But now this knowing 
age hath discovered all these impostures ... and all the rest of these 
mock-princes.” 


®) Against this, see Much, Deutsch-Nordische Zeitschrift, Breslau 1929, 
p. 43 ff. 
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Either the Anglian move was due to a Danish Such from the 


north, or the Danes jumped at an opportunity of seizing lands 


when the Angles left. If one is to believe Wessen, the first 


object of the Danes was to attack the Heruleans, but cer- 
tainly the Danes could not engage in warfare with zo nations, 
According to an Anglian tale, of which we have a fragment 
preserved in Widsith, Prince Offa of Continental Anglia was 
a very successful warrior, who extended and fortified his rule 
against King Alewih!) and the Danes (read: Heruleans), con- 
sequently in the north. Thus the Angles were a mighty nation, 
and when they began colonizing Britain, their diminishing 


numbers in the original country did not pass unnoticed by 2 


the Baltic nations.. The Danes seized the opportunity of 
establishing their rule in more thinly populated, former Anglian, 
parts of Jutland. In the Leire Chronicle, quoted by Wessen 
(l. c. p. 44), there is a story about King Ypper of Upsala in 
Sweden of whose three sons, Dar was sent “in has partes, 


quae nunc dicuntur Dacia, ad regnandum insulas quatuor, 


scilicet Sialand, Mön, Falster et Laland, quae omnes uno voca- 
bulo nuncupantur Witkesleth”?). The name Withesleth com- 
prising four islands is remarkable. One would be tempted to 
see some part of the first Jutland home of the Danes in this 
name. Now there is a river Vidaen along the present Danish- 
German frontier, passing the town of Tondern. According to 
Salmonsen’s Fe Fentinhslerikom. Tönder (Germ. Tondern) is 


1) For Prince Offa, see Chambers (Il. c. p. 52ff.) — Note the likeness 
of Alewih and alawid; cf, Wessen 1.c.p. 40; v. Friesen, Röstenen, p. 83. 
— Holthausen emendates wiämyrgingum to wih-myrgingum (Wi. 118). 
On the other hand Chadwick (l. c. p. 151) has pointed out the occurrence 
of the name Alwih in the Mercian royal family of a later period. 

2) Cp. Chronicon Erici Regis I 150: “Nam tempore illo, Dan, filius 
Humblz, de Swecia veniens, regnavit super Sialandiam, Monen, Falster, 
& Laland, cujus regnum dicebatur Withesleth. Eo tempore Rex qvidam 
potentissimus ad invadendum Jutos venit. Qvo audito, Juti, timentes valde, 
locum, gqvi adhuc Kovvirki (Kograben 1772) dicitur, fossatis & fragis ligneis 
munierunt, miseruntque nuncios ad Dan Regem Withesleth, ut eis ferret 
auxilium, pollicentes ei, victoriam si reportaret, dominium super se. Qvi 
cum suis veniens, apıd Kowirki (Kograben 1772) hostibus occurrit, occisis 
plurimis, & reliqvis in fugam aetis. Dominus Jutorum factus Dan, cum 
Jutis, Fyoniam, Scaniam, ac omnes alias insulas Dacis sibi subjugavit, 
& postmodum, communi omnium decreto, regnum suum Daniam, & incolas 
Danos a se, qvi Dan dicebatur, appellavit. 
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 situated 12 kilometers from the North Sea on the river Vidaen, 


and is zhe oldest merchant city in Northern Schleswig, dating 
{rom pre-historic times. With regard to topography its site 


was excellent; originally the tidal waters of the North Sea 
touched the city, and the Vidaen could carry big ships. 


G. Stephens!) says that about five Danish miles to the north 
and northeast of Tondern there was an immense and famous 
forest stretching from the Western Ocean to Little Belt; for 
placenames indicating “forest” and belonging to this distriet 
cp. August Sach, Das Herzogtum Schleswig I, Halle 1896, 
p. 82f. The Vidaen river system formed an excellent commer- 
cial road across the Jutish peninsula, and the name Withesleth 
fits in very well for this area. I would prefer to translate 
Withesleth not as““the wide plain” (so v. Friesen and Wessen) 
but as “the wooded plain”; for vidr = wood, cp. Jarnvith in 
Holstein. Note that M. Kristensen (NoB II p. 53) calls 
Schleswig “en gammel Skovegn; cp. Sach, 1. c. p. 64—103. 
Sleth might also be derived from slä, to fell (trees). Note, 
too, the placename Wiedingharde in this neighbourhood; see 
Chambers, Widsith, 1912, p. 208, note 59. The Heruleans are 
supposed to have held the Kongeaa district as an overland 
commercial route between the Baltic and the North Sea. The 
Angles most probably held the Vidaen route?). When the 
Anglian population becomes thinner through emigration, the 
Danes seize this Withesleth territory, and get more convenient 
access to the North Sea. We arrive then at the conclusion 
that before 500 the Angles dominated the area 
between the Eider and somewhere north of the 
Vidaen, most probably up to the Aabenraa Bay, which is 
easily reached from the Vidaen river system. The archae- 
ological, linguistic, as well as the historic arguments support 
this conclusion. To go further northwards, as Bremer, P. Grdr., 
does, including Fyen as well in the Anglian territories, is not 
feasible since the archaeological finds, as well as the Kongeaa 
Heruleans, contradict this assumption®). On the other hand 


1) Old Northern Runic Monuments 1. 

?) Note that north of the Eider the Saxon-Anglian boundary land 
was situated; (cf. Plettke, p. 6f. above). 

?) In a personal letter to the author Dr. Alfred Tode, Kiel, does not 
believe that the Angles ever held the Tondern district; the culture of that 


n pioneers 


Votes on the Anglo- 


the opinion that the peninsula of Angeln (between the Sle 


' and the Flensburger Förde) is identical with the pre-emigration 


Anglian realm is not to be taken seriously; compare the ex- 


tension of the place-name Sleaswic to represent a big province 


(Schleswig)'). Leeds?) also writes: “, . . if the origin of 
Anglian antiquities seems to demand extension as far north- 
wards as Norway, it is hardly probable that the region inter- 
vening between that country and the Continental Anglia should 
not have been also responsible for a part of the Anglian 


" culture.” 


In any case, the contact between the Heruleans and the 
Angles must have been rather intimate; the Anglo-Varinian 
laws contain, according to Ficker®), East Teutonic traces. We 
shall presently see that other mutual influences may also be 
traced in the Anglian and Herulean cultures. 

If we now turn to Britain, the new home of the Schleswig- 
Holstein settlers, there is a remarkable distribution of the 
Jutish and Saxon tribes, which, as far as my knowledge goes, 


area tends towards the Kongeaa culture. Whether or not the Heruleans 
lived as far south as Tondern, is difficult to say. He is more inclined to 
believe that the Varinians occupied Sönderjylland and Fyen as well, — 
Granted that the Varinians held these provinces two facts present them- 
selves: I the Varinians are regarded to be a West Teutonic tribe, II which 
must have been scarce in members. An Anglian conquest of the southern 
part of Sönderjylland is not out of the question, since the Angles must 
have counted more people judging from their numbers in Great Britain. 
That Western Schleswig (archaeologically, I assume) differed from Eastern 
Schleswig (i. e. Angeln) seems to exclude the Angles from access to the 
North Sea. But how is then the Grendel passage (cp. below p. 182), in- 
dicating a flood and appearing in an Anglian tale, to be explained? The 
Angles must then have taken over also this tale from the Heruleans. 
Cf. also Sach, 1. c. II p. 80: “.. Offas Reich (ward) nicht nach dem 
Binnenlande, sondern nach der Meeresküste verlegt . . .” 

1) Lauridsen (Sonderjydske Aarboger 1893, p. 44), although against 
the idea that the Angles ever lived in Jutland, also considers the district 
of Angeln as too small a state for the mighty Anglian nation. Cf. 
also Sach, 1. c. I, p. 70: “Hatten die Angeln schon früh von ihrem 
Stammsitze aus ihre Herrschaft über benachbarte verwandte Völker aus- 
gedehnt, so mußte Volks- und Landschaftsname allmählich auf ihr ganzes 
Machtgebiet übergehen und neben der engeren auch eine weitere Be- 
deutung annehmen, die nach dem Abzug des Volkes wieder zurücktrat.” 

2) The Archzology of the Anglo-Saxon Settlements, Oxford 1913, 
p. 98; cp. also ib. p. 76, 97, 

8) Cf. Schmidt, 1. c. p. 148. 
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has not been accounted for. The Jutes settle in Kent, on the 


Between these settlements there are Saxons (Sussex), and on 
the opposite shore of the Kentish Jutes there are also Saxons. 
In this I see the political doctrine “divide et impera” embodied; 
the Britons had allotted land to the settlers, but knowing 
their tribal institutions, they spread them in separated areas, 
in order to avoid too strong settlements belonging to the same 
tribe. Later, when the Brythonic-Teutonic war had begun, 
the Continental tribes, as before 428, began to invade the 
British east coast on various points. Basing his theory on 
archaeological finds, E. Thurlow Leeds!) assumes that the 
West Saxons reached the upper Thames valley by following 
the Icknield Way from their landing-place in the Wash. 
That the Angles disembarked first in Northumberland, and 


later at different coastal places from Bernicia down to Suffolk 
is not disputed. 


In another work Leeds characterizes the invaders as 
typical rustics?). They avoid the Roman roads, and they do 
not settle in the conquered cities, but far away where farm- 
lands are better, and where they are more easily sheltered 
against attacks. They cling to their old habits of exploring 
the country along the rivers. Leeds points out that there is 
slight difference between the Saxon and the Anglian anti- 
quities in Britain®). One difference would be that the Angles 
used cremation, and the Saxons inhumation, but to this rule 
there are exceptions®). While Leeds?) is willing to admit that 


1) Cf. “History”, July 1925. Röder, Jahrbuch des Provinzialmuseums 
zu Hannover (Neue Folge, Bd. 5, Hannover 1930, p. 5.) seems to assume 
that the Saxons were the first to colonize England: “sie richteten ihre 
Angriffe zunächst gegen das östliche Mittelengland. .. . zudem bildete 
der tief ins Land einschneidende Wash, ungefähr auf gleicher Höhe 
liegend wie die Küste zwischen Weser- und Elbemündung, das natürliche 
und nächste Einfallstor.” Since Röder has hitherto not published all his 
archaeological data and only in passing pronounces upon the early Teu- 
tonic colonization of Britain it is rather difficult to form an opinion of 
his separate examinations of the archaeological material. 

?) The Archaeology of the Anglo-Saxon Settlements, Oxford 1913, 
p. 18ff. Cf. also Ekwall, Survey of English Placenames p. 32, on the land 
policy of the Anglo-Saxons when settling in Britain, 


)Ib.p.63. #Ib.p.26. 5)P. 83ff.; p. 120ff. 


Isle of Wight, and occupy even a thin stretch of Hampshire. 


districets around the lower Rhine. Under the influence of this 
theory he labours with the difficulty that the inhabitants of 
these parts were Franks, and consequently the language of 
‘the Jutes must have. become “Anglo-Saxonized’ in Britain, an 
‚ opinion which is difficult to reconcile with the fact that the 
Jutish Kingdom in Kent is the earliest one of the Ancient 
Anglo-Saxon realms, and that the supremacy of the Jutes is 


a matter of fact during the two first centuries after the in- 


vasion. It is the wealth of the archaeological finds, indi- 
cating strong Frankish influence, which has tempted Leeds 
to build up this theory). Nils Abd 2), however, has ex- 
plained these conflicting facts. His analysis of the archaeo- 
logical remains shows that there did not exist any provincial 
differences whatever up to 550. It is only after this date that 
the Kentish soil begins to yield an archaeologically richer 
harvest. A close contact with the Frankish Continent, further 
stressed by King Aethelberht (560—616) when marrying a 
Frankish princess in 584, and, above all, the conquest of 
Northern Italy by the Langobards, begun in 568, account fully 
for Kent’s development. Äberg points out that all the Oriental 
and Roman finds in the soil of the British Jutes are due to 
the Langobardic expansion of power. Thus, there is no ob- 
stacle to a direct emigration of the Jutes from the Danish 
peninsula. 

It has already been pointed out that the Jutish percen- 
tage of the invasion tribes is rather small in comparison 
with Saxons and Angles. Bearing this in mind, and finding 
that the Kentish dialect preserves a special kinship with 
Frisian®) one is tempted to locate the home of the British 
Jutes on the North-Frisian islands and coast district of Jutland. 

The rustic qualities of the Teutonic invaders have already 
been alluded to. Brandl?) also emphasizes the same feature, 


1) Ib. p. 102. 
2) The Anglo-Saxons in England, Upsala 1926: Introduction. 
3) Cp. Jordan, Verhandlungen ... . deutscher Philologen und Schul- 
männer in Basel ... . 1907, p. 140. Against this see Chambers, 1. c. p. 56. 
4) Englische eier P. Grär. II 1, VI, p. 948. 
J. Hoops, Englische Studien. 66. 2. 12 


t nd the Angles came rectiy kom di Rs, %: 
peninsula, be assigns the starting-place of the Jutes to some 


 thereby giving a reason why the invade 
_ not preserve any songs. or os Ira heir pi 
Pr in Britain. These Continental tribes did not set out A, 
Bi 'kings and princes, but are to be most aptly described as the 

Northern Viking expeditions under a leader in whom there 
ER was a combination of farmer, trader, navigator, and warrior, 
or, to take a more modern simile, as the 17th century emi- 
grants to America. Such a conception of the Saxons and the 
n Angles — the Jutes belonged to an earlier period, and hence 
3 = they preserved the traditions of Hengist and Horsa and the 
* 


first warfare!) — helps us to understand the want of native 
epics and the readiness to accept imported (oral) literature. 
The American parallel is very instructive: the newcomers 
\ have to fight for every foot of the soil, and in this daily and 
precarious toil the taste for literary production gives way?). 
The general state of culture on both sides, Britons as well as 
Anglo-Saxons, became lowered, and the latter, at a certain 
date, cut off from their original abodes, lost much of their 
/ Continental traditions of culture. There is another argument 
proving this state of affairs. While for centuries the Christian 
faith had difficulties in becoming universal in officially baptized 
Teutonic countries, such as Sweden, Norway, Saxony around 
the Elbe, etc., later founded Teutonic colonies afforded small 
force of resistance, Such is the case of Iceland, and so it is 
with Teutonic Britain. The Anglo-Saxon pioneers had left 
their Ingueonian places of worship in Schleswig-Holstein, and 
for a century had to fight and work hard in the new country. 
Their religious purity became less articulate, and when, after 
several attempts on the side of the rivalling churches, the 
Christian faith was generally accepted, there was no out- 
spoken opposition. - Thus the return to a primitive state, 
whether cultural or religious, is well illustrated in early periods 
in American and Australian history, and in Teutonic Britain. 
‘Later (about 600) when the political power of the Anglo-Saxon 
pioneers was fairly well established, there sprang up a literary 
revival, but mostly based on foreign epical stuff, or on studies 
of (Christian) books. 


!) Cf. Stenton, Survey of Engl. Placenames, Cambridge 1925, p. 187. 
2) Cp. Brandl, P. Grär. II 1, VI, p. 983. 


1. Native Traditions. 


The Offa et in Widsith, already mentioned, ar HEN 


‚to the native literary treasury, hr eintoreet by the 
fact that the royal house in Mercia preserved traditions from 


the Continent!). There, in Mercia, an unbroken tradition with 


regard to royalty is to be found; otherwise the chieftain of 
a special district made himself king, and one has to reckon 
with several petty states which only later became united in 
 bigger realms,. Epics based on royal chiefs cannot, conse- 
quently, be expected from the invaders. But there are other 
remnants of a home literature. Mogk?) explains Ze Grendel 
passage in Beowulf as a symbol of a flood (inundation) in 
the Anglo-Saxon continental homeland®), brought over to 
Britain by the settlers. Symons) writes: 

“Der holsteinische und westfälische Volksglaube bewahrt eine 
Reihe von merkwürdigen Schmiedesagen, die es klar machen, wie 


tief die sagenumwobene Gestalt des kunstreichen Schmiedes 


(Wieland) in der niederdeutschen Anschauung wurzelt. ... Aus 
Niederdeutschland hat sich die Sage nach England verbreitet, wo 
die Darstellung des Clermonter Runenkästchens (und das Gedicht 
‘Deors Klage’)’) schon für das 7. (8)°) Jahrhundert ihre Bekannt- 
schaft beweisen. . . .” 


Symons thinks it feasible that this tale might have been 
known to the Anglo-Saxons in their original home country. 
Also the story of Fornjötr, according to Mogk (l. c. p. 298), 
emanating from Jutland, seems to have been known to the 
Anglo-Saxon pioneers before their emigration, if one attaches 
any importance to the OE. plant name “Forneotes hand” ®). 
Of other tales, as those of Wade of the Hzlsingum; of Ing 
(“Ing was first seen by men among the East Danes, but sub- 
sequently he departed eastwards over the sea, a car speeding 
after him” (cf. Chadwick, 1. c., p. 230; Brandl, 1. c., p. 964); 


1) Cf. Brandl, 1. c., p. 949; Chadwick, 1. c., p. 118ff. 

2) Mythologie, P. Grdr. XI, p. 301f., cf. also Brandl, 1. c., p. 949. 

8) And then clearly on the North Sea coast. Cf. Symons, infra, p. 646. 

4) Symons, Heldensage, P. Grdr. XIV, p. 725f.; cf. also Brandl, 1. c., 
p. 949. Cf. Crawford, Survey of Engl. Pl.-ns, Cambridge 1925, p. 162. 

5) The parenthesis is mine. 


6) Hoops, Reallexikon II 79. For etymologies, see Mogk, 1. c., p. 298. 
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_ memories he proving that they were current bef Be 
® Er A invasion!). As to the Wodan worship Brandl!) En all the u 
0 expected details, but does not. mention NeOrENAWang which s 
' said by many scholars to date from heathen, i. e. pre-invasion 
 times?). In this connection one ought to remember that Tacitus 
 speaks of a “castum nemus” on an island in the ocean as the 

". place of Ingueonian worship, “the chaste grove”; Schmidt 

(l. c., p. 148) assumes this “grove” (the exact translation into 

OE. would be Aolt, wuduholt) to have been located on an 
island in the Baltic owing to the scarcity of woods of the 
North Sea islands. But is it necessary to hunt for big islands 

in the present-day North Sea®)? An island in the mouth of 

a river, as for instance of the Vidaen or the Eider, would 

just as well suit us. Note that Tondern had access to the sea 

in these early times and the “castum nemus” might quite 

B suitably be located somewhere there. Whether or not the 

” tradition of a “castum nemus” followed the emigrants to their 

new country is still an open question, since no archaeological 

or other investigation of the matter has been undertaken. 
Such a place, however, might be Hefenfelth‘*), the description 

of which runs: “Uocatur locus ille lingua Anglorum Hefen- 

felth, quod dici potest latine caelestis campus, quod certo utique 
praesagio futurorum antiquitus nomen accepit; significans 
nimirum, quod ibidem caeleste erigendum tropaeum, caelestis 
inchoanda uictoria, caelestia usque hodie forent miracula cele- 
branda.” Note that in 635 King Oswald was the first to re- 
introduce Christianity in his realm of Northumbria. That 
Hefenfelth records the memory of an old heathen sanctuary 


| 
| 
| 


’) Cf. Brandl, 1. c., p. 949f.; Stenton, Survey of English Pl.-ns, Cam- 
bridge 1925, p. 38; Crawford, ib., p. 161. Symons, 1. c., p. 647—650. Later, 
in Verhandlungen ... . deutscher Philologe ... in Basel 1907, p. 98, 
Brandl claims that the tale about the Goths was also brought over to 
Britain by the first Anglo-Saxon pioneers. 

2) Cf. my exposition of this word, Anglia XLIII, p. 250 ff. 

3) Cp. Steenstrup, Jylland og Jyder, p. 2: no less than 215 islands, 
of which 61 are located in lakes and rivers, are to be found in or around 
the Jutish peninsula. 

*) Venerabilis Baedae, etc., ed. Plummer, Oxford, 1896, p. 129. — 
Bede (in Chambers’s England before the Norman Conquest, p. 134) mentions 
a heathen sanctuary at Godmundingaham. 
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1, quo Romani ihre ob arcendos barbarorum ge + a 
#2  Ämpotus totam a mari ad mare praecinxere Brittaniam . BEL, 


due dein. 


(left out in Alfred’s translation). 


The ability of translating ancient tales into OE. EN e 


seems to have been a special Anglian feature. The runic verse 
about Ing shows Anglian origin: ard. It is generally held 
that Beowulf and Widsith in their earliest rendering must 


. have been Anglian, and the earliest Christian OE. literature 


(Caedmon, Bede, Cynewulf, etc.) also hails from the Anglian 
soil. The literary supremacy of the Angles lasted unto the 
time of the Danish settlements (about 875) in former Anglian 
territories; the name of Anzelcyn as the national designation 
of the people and territories of the Anglo-Saxon pioneers 
generally, as well as English (englisc) as the word for their 
(literary?) language!) prove that the Angles were literarily, 


as well as, for various times, politically, the most prominent 


tribal element among the Anglo-Saxon settlers. Hand in hand 
with literature went sculpture and other fine arts, which from 
about 670 flourished especially in the Anglian areas?). This 
development is certainly also due to influences from the 
Catholic Church whether via Ireland or France. The early 
conversion of the Angles to the Christian faith also proves 
the more intellectual leanings of these Anglian tribes. 


The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, the reliability of which with 
regard to actual early dates can be disputed owing to the 
fact that it was compiled during the reign of King Alfred®), 
is not the only source about the development of the Anglo- 
Saxon invasion. Bremer (l. c., p. 852ff.) gives a survey of 
the Anglo-Saxon settlements in Britain, and states that Pro- 
copios records the arrival of the Angles in Britain in the first 
half of the 6th century; cf. also Schmidt, 1. c., p. 150, and 


1) Cf. Luick, Historische Grammatik der englischen Sprache I, Leipzig 
1914, $ 10, p. 15f. Jespersen, Growth and Structure’of the Bag Lang., 
p. 55, believes that the OE. poetical language was a special poetical koine. 
Perhaps this koine is only Early British Anglian! 

2) British Museum, Guide to Anglo-Saxon Antiquities, London 1923, 
p. 12ff. 

3) Cp., however, Chambers, 1. c., p. 69. 


part of ee claims to have ar established en 
that of Deira (the southern part of Northumbria) in 55 or $ 
560; that of East Anglia at some time between 571—575; 
the Kingdom of Mercia is already in 626 the mightiest state 
in Britain. From the A.S.C. we learn that Deira and Bernicia 
in 617-633 became united under Edwin of Northumbria. The 
Jutish Kingdom in Kent is said to have been established 
already in 449. Sussex was founded in 477, and later, about 
500, the Kingdom of Wessex. Essex is claimed to have be- 
come a kingdom in 527. The .above dates show that the 
Angles were the last pioneers into Britain, and a comparison 
between the conquered British territories corroborate Bede’s 
saying that the Angles were numerically the strongest nation; 
according to him their Continental homeland lay waste at the 
time of Bede, certainly an exaggeration, but in a way illu- 
strating the mighty exodus of the Angles'). 

Scarce as is this material, it will allow us to. state that 
the Angles of Britain belonged to a healthy, mighty, enter- 
prising, and intellectually strong nation. The Grendel passage 
(see p. 15 and 19) indicates homesteads facing the North Sea; 
consequently the Anglian rule reached the North Sea. Thus one 
is able to infer that their Continental ancestors were of the 
same breed, and impossibly can be shuffled away as un- 
important elements in the moulding of the political fates in 
Jutland, and no mere insignificant tribe next door to the 
Heruleans?). 


III. Anglo-Saxon Runes. 


The two runic crosses at Bewcastle and Ruthwell are 
generally believed to date from about 670°), but according to 
v. Friesen*), two late runes inserted in the inscription point 


!) Cp. Kristensen, NoB. II, p. 53 bottom, where he quotes Lauridsen 
that there are several reasons to believe that Bede was right. The place- 
names in Southern Schleswig and the location of the farms point to waste 
land when the Danes settled there. 

2) Note Chambers, Widsith, p. 74f. 

®) So Hoops, Reall. I, p. 272; Guide to Anglo-Saxon Antiquities, 
p.. 13} etc, 

*) Hoops, Reall. IV, p. 22, 25, 26. 


”- t6 to about © 900, not earlier. Bi America Eh even goes so 


far as to say that they date from 1100—1150, If, however, 
Prof. Baldwin Brown’s reading I) (and identification) of the 
personal names (Cynzburyg, Alefrithu) carved in the stone 
‚holds true, it is difficult to understand how it will be possible 
to ascribe to the cross such a late date as 900; further the 
political disorder of that period of the heathen Danish rule in 
the north of England speaks against such an assumption. In 
any case v. Friesen?) does not hesitate to assume that the 
first Anglo-Saxon pioneers knew the runic alphabet and brought 
it over from Schleswig-Holstein. There is, too, a special deve- 
lopment of the k-rune, characteristic only for England and 
Denmark ?), which betrays a close contact between the Angles 
and the Danes (or, more probably, the Heruleans?). Cf. also 
the story about the rune Ing (quoted above, p. 19). Mar- 
strander®) also holds the view that the runic futhorc was 
known to the Anglo-Saxons before their emigration to Britain, 
although he does not ascribe any runic inscriptions, found in 
the Jutish peninsula, to them (ib., p. 125). Neither does 
v. Friesen. His reasons are, shortly, that the Anglo-Saxon 
runes are partly quite distinct from the so-called “urnordisch” 
ones, that the the letter written R in Scandinavian philology, 
was no longer kept by the West Teutonic nations, and, further, 
that the Heruleans, the ruling nation in important parts of 
present-day Denmark, were endowed with the rare intellectual 
qualities necessary for the use of the runes. 

The opinion of v. Friesen as to R has been criticized not 
only by Marstrander, but also by Neckel*) and Karsten?). 
Already in 1900 Bremer (Il. c., p. 836) emphasized the fact 
that the Danes before 500 did not exist in the Jufish penin- 
sula, and that the common method of labelling finds dating 
from earlier times as Danish (i. e. Scandinavian) was a mistake: 


1) Hoops, Reall. I, p. 272; Guide to Anglo-Saxon Antiquities, 
pls retc. 

2) Hoops, Reall. IV, p. 22, 25, 26. 

3) Norsk Tidsskr. for Sprogvidenskab 1, p. 87. 

#4) passim; cf. especially “Der Wert der isländischen Literatur”: 
Deutsche Islandforschung I, Breslau 1930, p. 5, 10. Cp. also idem, 
PBB. 1927, p. 1ff. 

5) Die Germanen, P. Grär. IX, 1928. 


— gefundenen Runenschriften, die man nal ei nordisch 


können, zum Teil müssen sie, den Westgermanen, also den er F 
friesen zugeschrieben werden.” \ 


He points to the inscription ziuwsla of the Nesbjaerg 
bracteate, found at Varde north of Esbjaerg and of the 
Kongeaa, and to niujsl of the Darum bracteate; zuw is generally 
considered to be West Teutonic, zuj Scandinavian!). Neckel 
(dl. c., p. 9)2) defends Bremer’s view, and adds some remarks 
on auwinga on the find at Vi. The quintessence of Neckel’s 
view is that it is wrong to discern between Ancient Scandi- 
navian (urnordisch) dialects and West Teutonic ones®); all 
were simply Teutonic, and there is no exact borderline at this 
early period between North Teutonic and West Teutonic, only 
differing Teutonic dialects. He claims that the Ancient runic 
inscriptions betray more similarity with the southern Teutonic 
languages than with ON (I. c., p. 5). 


Karsten (l. c., p. 162) writes: 


»In der Inschrift des goldenen Horns aus Gallehus bei Tondern 
deutet HoltijaR ‘aus Holt’, falls hiermit wie noch Noreen Aisl. 
Gr. 4. Anh. S. 379 annimmt Holstein das alte Holtsati, gemeint 
wäre, keinesfalls auf skandinavische Herkunft des Runenritzers. Er 
war vielleicht ein Heruler, kann aber auch ein Angle, sogar ein 
Sachse gewesen sein. In seiner Heimat berührten sich nord- und 
westgermanische Stammesart«, and further: »die R-Rune kann auch 
als z gelesen werden.« 


I) Cp. v. Friesen, Röstenen, p. 98. 

2) Cp. also Neckel, Deutsch-Nordische Zeitschrift, Breslau 1929, p. 99: 
»Zum Beispiel können die Sprachformen auf dem einen der bei Tondern 
gefundenen goldenen Hörner als urgermanisch bezeichnet werden in 
dem Sinne, daß sie kein sicheres Merkmal ihrer Zugehörigkeit zu einer 
einzelnen der seit dem Mittelalter bekannten germanischen Sprachen auf- 
weisen, sondern der Reihe nach als die Grundformen ihrer Entsprechungen 
in allen diesen Sprachen erscheinen: horna ist die Grundform nicht nur 
des dänischen und gemeinskandinavischen, sondern auch des gotischen, 
deutschen und englischen Wortes Horn; gastiz die Grundform von giest, 
gäst, gasts, Gast, guest; ek, aus älterem eka = lateinischem ego, verhält 
sich ähnlich zu jeg, jag, ik, ich, I.« 

®) passim; cf. especially “Der Wert der isländischen Literatur”; 
Deutsche Islandforschung I, Breslau 1930, p. 5, 10. Cp. also Neckel, 


PBB. 1927, p. 1ff. Further, Karsten, Les Anciens Germains. Paris 1931, 
p. 148 ff. 


formulates a Fans 16 R (z) in the following way: | 
»Allen westgermanischen Sprachen ist früh der Verlust von 


 auslautendem z gemeinschaftlich einen frühesten Punkt der Dialekt- 


spaltung, der sich noch während der gemeingermanischen Auslauts- 


gesetze vollzog: urwestg. Zasii gegen run. gastis; urwestg. dohtri 
(ags. dehter) gegen run. dohtrig;, urwestg. daz(a) gegen run. dagas; 


urwestg. Dew(a) gegen run. Zewar. Das Alter dieses z-Apokope ist 
unsicher. Die Malberg. Glossen der Lex Salica stehen noch auf 


dem urwestgermanischen Standpunkt, indem sie die Auslauts-z nicht. 
mehr kennen; ... Sonst könnte eine genaue Untersuchung der 


Eigennamen auf rix, gastis, jünger ricus, gastus (Cattorix, 
Mallorix, etc.) Licht auf die Periode werfen ... Kaum ist der 
Schwund einiger auslautender r (Dresbyter) durch den Abfall des 
westgerm. R (2reost) bedingt. Von den Entlehnungen ins West- 
germ. hinein wird also die chronologische Frage des R-Schwundes 
kaum Aufklärung erlangen können.« 


According to Wimmer?) the circumstance that Y is 


number 15 on the runic futhorcs of the Vadstena bracteate, 
the Charnay brooch, and ?ke Thames sword, and placed bet- 
ween 5 and s, indicates necessarily that Y is the sign of 
Ancient Teutonic z. The reason why West Teutonic Y did 
not symbolize z is that this sound was dropped in West 
Teutonic. Further, explaining the Anglo-Saxon Y = x, 
Wimmer?) makes it probable that owing to the loss of z in 
West Teutonic, Y became the sign for x only because of the 
initial s in the following OE. verse: “X\Y eolhx seccard haefp 
oftust on fenne”, which according to Bosworth - Toller runs 
“secg eard hz&fp on fenne, wexep in water: elk’s sedge hath 
its place (earth) oftest in fen, waxeth in water.” This is an 
ingenious explanation, though rather far-fetched, since the 
rhyme cannot be so very old. Why not say that Y=r< 
eolhx = *elhg*), i. e. h +2 give x as well as (eol)h + s(ecc)? 


1) Urgermanisch, P. Grdr. 1913, $ 15. 

2) Die Runenschrift, Berlin 1887, p. 128ff.; cp. v. Friesen, Hoops, 
Reallex. IV, p. 11. 

3) Ib. p. 132, 

4) Cp. Sievers, Ags. Gr., $ 133; Luick, Hist. Gr. der englischen 
Spr., Leipzig 1921, $ 137, 1; and also Bremer, Festskrift till Pipping, 
Helsingfors 1924, p. 42: nr germanische z aber, nach Verners Gesetz 


Fu er ; RR 
RZ; 'sten refers to Kluge, Deutsche a p- ‚148, IS 2: 
4 22 Sand ee 1l.c. $ 111. In another place, however, Kluge) 


\ 


"Then y ihökehi ocheiwiie äröpped; Teldl ” < nd o! 


—_ ginal function of z @n the name of the rune, while the Scan- 


_ dinavians got R from *algiR (FFXIY). Wimmer’s theory about 
ap Teutonic z (generally), which v. Friesen does not oppose'), 


‘ implies a difficulty. The loss of final z in West Teutonie is 


said to have occurred at, say, 50 A. D. — perhaps earlier — 
but the runic letters, according to v, Friesen ?) originated from 
about 200 A.D. Either Y was introduced in West Teutonic 
(the Charnay brooch (X) and the Thames sword) to function 
for z in other than final positions (such as in OE. meora, 
heord, veord, leornian < Anc. OE. *merd, *herd, *rera, 
*lern-, etc, where »<z°®), or Y was a symbol of mere 
nothingness which later had to be given a real function, e. g. 
OE. x*). But then Y did never represent z in West Teutonic 
dialects! Tertium datur: or final z was retained in West 
Teutonic, at least in the north, in the 5tk century). 

In his contribution to the “Festskrift tillägnad Hugo 
Pipping”®) Bremer, discussing the pronunciation of R in 
Ancient Scandinavian runic inscriptions, falls in with the above 
statement by Kluge that the end-z in West Teutonic dialects 
had been dropped at a very early date (about the birth of 
Christ; see p. 42), but on the other hand he will not admit 
that 2 became R in Ancient Scandinavian before 700 (see 
p. 45). Consequently Y found in inscriptions earlier than 700 
is to be pronounced 3. This is a rather important observation. 
Kretschmer”) refers to the opinion of Marstrander®) that in 


aus Ss hervorgegangen, ist zunächst wie sonstiges s + Stimmton ge- 
sprochen worden.« 


!) Die Runenschrift, Berlin 1887, p. 128ff.; cp. v. Friesen, Hoops, 
Reallex, IV, p. 11. 

2) Hoops, Reallex. IV, p. 9. 

3) Luick, 1. c. $ 107. 

*) Cf, Stephens, (The Old-Northern Runic Monuments I, London- 
Köpenhamn 1866—67, p. XLVII), where he advocates against the difference 
between OE. and ON.; “If \ tokened a peculiar sound of R, and if this 
sound had fallen away in English, of course, the mark for that sound 
would disappear also” (p. XLVII). On p. L he points out that Y in the 
later ON. runic futhorc tokens m. 

5) Cp. v. Friesen, 1. c. p. 27 about the Charnay brooch. 

6) Helsingfors 1924, 

7) ZfdA. 66, p. 1. 

8) Symbolae Osloenses, fasc. III, 1925, p. 37 ff. 


ee the i en of the N helmet eek teiwa . 
3 ee . first name is a Celtic genitive of Harigastos (or en 


and the second word a first element of a name, containing 


the name of Teiwaz, the Teutonic war god. According to 
Marstrander, a was a Teuton, but one who had been 


 taught Eeltio, Kretschmer — as well as other scholars — 


' still believe Harigasti to be a West Teutonic nominative with 
a dropped end-z, and refers to OHG. winz, OE. wine as typical 
of the nominative of the West Teutonic short z-stems. The 
_ Negau helmet, found in Southern Austria, is said to have 
belonged to a Teuton of the (Austrian) Alps; this southern 
and isolated region also explains why Harz-, the first element 
of Harigasti, does not appear as Hario-, Chario-; the loss of 
o will occur earlier in the southernmost Teutonic districts. 

Now this is a typical way of getting away from diffi- 
culties. There is, of course, nothing against it that such an o 
is lost in isolated areas of the Teutonic community. But one 
wants to ask whether or not it sounds natural that for two 
Teutonic tribes, living close to each other, and in no way 
separated, the development as to final z would be so decisive 
and different? The Angles, recorded to have lost z in their 
earliest written documents, about 300 years after 425, and the 
Heruleans, preserving Y, whether z or R, lived for centuries 
in close contact — peace or no peace — and their political 
power over the border areas was certainly a matter of change. 
An invisible line, dividing them into the z-less tribe and the 
z-preserving tribe, characterized them already at, say 100 A.D., 
since the Angles were West Teutons, and the Heruleans 
North Teutons! This is to carry matters into extremes and 
smells of scholastic logic. Even to-day one will find gradual 
stages of grammar and pronunciation in political borderlands, 
such as between Lower Rhine Germany and the Netherlands, 
or between Sweden and Norway. Granted that in those 
ancient times the state politic fell together with the tribe 
proper there are examples enough of conquests, amalgamations, 
and influences which cannot be denied. Neckel, whose work 
quoted above fell into my hands only after making these re- 
flections, also supports this view in putting the question sg: 
I£ z had fallen in Southern West Teutonic, why postulate that 
this loss was also due in the North? (l. c. p. 10.) 


Dear 
Suthe en 


2 


 earliest one, on a rough imitation of a Roman at whe 


vn Au an ge 


the runes ZKR+XPIR«N (skanomodu) occur, is dated by Wimmer 
to 600, but, according to v. Friesen), can be dated to 500, 


_ or even earlier. The three first runes are typical OE.; con- 


sequently the inscription is not made by Southern Teutonic 
carvers, The (North Anglian) Franks Casket, dated by 
v. Friesen?) to not later than 700, contains the runes FIFMN 


‚(flodu), which according to Wadstein®) is the subject in the 


sentence: fisc. flodu. ahof...: “the flood lifted up the fish,” 
Other instances are aefzliraed (about 700), wermund, torhtsuid, 


 ediluini, berhtgyd‘) (700—750). Concerning skanomodu we 


are not certain about its meaning, whether a personal name 
or not, but supposing -mods to belong to the long syllable 
u-stems, there is no certainty that its dazzve did not end in 
-„ at about “500 or earlier”; Sievers *), it is true, shows that 
-a@ or -e were the common dative endings of this declination 
in West Saxon, but then the language had made a big stride 
forwards. Thus, skanomodu does not prove anything with 
regard to the dropping of -s. About /odu there can be no 
discussion as to its case; it is a nominative which has lost -z, 
but about 700. Such is also the case of the personal names 
just quoted above. That Hengest (< hangista, hanhista, Fick’s 
Wtb. ed. Torp, p. 70) never occurs with a -z is, of course, 
due to late scribes. Note Ansehis, Anschis in the work of the 
Geographer of Ravenna; see Björkman, Eigennamen im Beo- 
wulf, Halle 1920, p. 61. 


Karsten (see above, p. 25) asserts that ihe runic in- 
scription on the golden horn from Gallehus might have been 
carved by a Herulean, an Angle, or a Saxon. This implies 


!) Runenschrift, Hoops, Reallex. IV 32: Note, however, that v. Friesen 
(Röstenen p. 74) dates the solidus considerably later than 500, 
®) v. Friesen, Hoops, Reallex. IV 34; see also Napier, An Engl. 


Miscellany ... . presented to Dr. Furnivall, Oxford 1901; against this, see 
Imelmann, Verhandlungen ... Deutscher Philologe . .«. in Basel 1907, 
p. 135, 


°) The Clermont Runic Casket (K. Humanistiska Vetenskapssamf., 
Ups. Skr. VI:7, 1900, p. 14). 


*) Ags. Gr., Halle 1898, $$ 272; 273; ib. Anm. 4; cf. also ib, $$ 270, 271. 


say, "Ancient Anglian. But Karsten has many and weighty 


opponents. Consequently, the theory vindicated by Karsten 
B: deserves to be confronted with those of his adversaries. 


Wimmer!) has formulated his opinion so: 

“Old English is not a Scandinavian language, but a hardy 
Teutonic (Low German) language. Hence, linguistic-historic reasons 
do not at all allow an opinion, besides, wholly without support from 
a purely historic point of view, that the Southern Jutland Angles, if 

'speaking a Scandinavian language, can have peopled England. Those 
ancient remains, found in the soil of Southern Jutland (Soenderjylland), 
both with regard to form and to the language of their inscriptions, 
bear witness that here from times immemorial, as far as we can 
ascertain by way of linguistic means, has lived a people which was 
most closely tied together with other parts of Denmark, with Sweden 
and Norway, both culturally and linguistically, while it differed from 
the Teutonic peoples through the same linguistic features as the 
other parts of Scandinavia. The assertion that until the 6th century 
Southern Jutland (Sonderjylland) and the Jutish peninsula had had 
a Low German population is disproved by the language which from 
the 3rd century until to-day has shown up as Scandinavian.” 

It is not necessary to enter upon a discussion of these 


utterances. It is sufficient to remind the reader that the. 


Danish scholars: Wimmer, Lauridsen !), Steenstrup?), Schütte®), 
and others, in the years after 1850*) until 1920, patriotically 
defended what they considered right against the attempts of 
German scholars to declare Jutland as a purely German 
border-land conquered by the Danes. Both were right, and 
both were wrong. Only few will dispute to-day5) that the 
British Saxons and Angles came from the southern parts of 
the Jutish peninsula, that in the 5th century those — or at 
least their majority — left for Britain, or that the Danes after- 
wards colonized the whole of Jutland at least until Danevirke. 


1) Quoted by Lauridsen, Sanderjydske Aarboger, Flensborg 1893, p. 42, 
from Wimmer, Aarbgger for nord. Oldkyndighed, 1867, p. 61. 

2) Danmarks Sydgraense, Copenhagen 1900; Jylland og Jyder, in the 
Historisk Tidsskrift, Copenhagen 1910—12, p. 1ff. 

8) Urjyske “Vestgermaner” og moderne Fantaster, Nord. Tidsskr. f. 
filol, 4de Rakke, VII, p. 129ff, 

4) Or even earlier; cp. Grundtvig, Bjovulfs Drape, Brage og Idun, 
4 Bind 2 h., Kabenhavn 1841. 

5) Like Wadstein, Namnet Danmark, Göteborg 1918, p. 41, footnote. 
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_ which finally separated the development of the kindred tribes. 
It is wholly false to speak of largely different cultures of the 
Jutish peninsular tribes at that period, and absolutely im- 
possible to translate German and Dane of say 300—800 A.D. 
into German and Dane of to-day. Such arguments are political, 
not scientific. 

Far more important, however, are Otto von Friesen’s 
arguments!). The runic inscription on the Gallehus horn: 


M<HIMRFXFRTIYIHRTTISFYEHRRAFITFPIN®: 


ekhlewagastiß holtijaR horna tawido 


is Scandinavian because of the character of the runes (typical 
for Scandinavia in later Ancient Norse periods). The Heru- 
leans, missionaries of runic culture in the North, have left other 
runic monuments in the then Norway and Sweden, all of the 
same kind. On historic grounds it is safe to assume that they 
held “Sonderjylland”? and Fyen as their realm; they were 
traders, warriors(?), rune masters, and the Kongeaa district gave 
them free access to the North Sea. Thus one may epitomize 
v. Friesen’s reasons for ascribing the runic inscriptions of 
Gallehus and Thorsbjaerg to the Heruleans. 

A closer examination of v. Friesen’s postulates about the 
Heruleans, exposed in his book on the runic inscription at Rö, 
proves necessary. I will choose some pages which show how 
difficult and delicate, and full of fallacies, is the way one has 
to walk. In these matters the calculation of probability is the 
only method to reach any conclusions worth the while. 

P. 164): not only the name swadaharjaR but also the 
ptc. sairawidaR are considered by v. Friesen to be West 
Teutonic; sairawidaR (OE. sierwed) points actually only to OE. 

P. 50: The Danish conquest of Herulean territories forced 
the earlier inhabitants to emigrate ez masse. (v. Friesen does 
not give any clue as to where they settled. In Lister? It is 
rather strange that the Heruleans disappear completely. Here 
Wessen’s theory (see above, p. 11f.) gives a better explanation.) 


I) Röstenen i Bohuslän, Upsala 1924. 


his wide-embracing realm and the Danes, created the ah ER 


. a ante between the mouth of the Rhine and Schleswig along 
the southern North Sea coast and the Frisian islands during 
Roman imperial times (up to 500 A. D.) carried a heavy traffic 


as one of the two commercial and cultural roads between the _ 


Roman Empire and the Baltic region, and 

P. 57: Archaeology proves that the Kongeaa was the 
northern terminus of this oversea route. Only later, after the 
 departure of the Angles (occupying the Sle district, and pro- 

bably political adversaries of the Heruleans), the Kongeaa lost 

its importance as a commercial river, and the connection Eider- 
Treene-Slesvic is being used. This route, flourishing about 
900, might perhaps have been inaccessible during the Migration 
Period owing to geological reasons. The Rhine-Kongeaa route 
brought many southern products up to Jutland, notably the 
Hemmoor bronze buckets from North Hanover. — (Now it is 
well-known that the stretch of the coast between the Rhine 
and the Loire as well as the east coast of Britain between the 
Southampton Water and the Wash both carried the name of 
“Litus Saxonicum” 300—400 A. D., not the name of “Litus 
Herulicum”. How is this? Isit safe to assume that the Saxons 
as well as their neighbours, the Angles (see above, p. 5ff.) 
were mere plunderers, and the Heruleans only traders? Owing 
to its commercial and peaceful activities this tribe was for- 
gotten in history? Further, it is a fact that Tondern up to 
the end of the Middle Ages was washed by the North Sea 
tidal waters, thus indicating that the sea traffic difficulties have 
grown in importance at a very late period. That the Anglo- 
Saxon pioneers when settled in Britain carried on the trade 
with Hanover is proved by archaeological finds in the British 
soil. Runologically there also exists a certain connection. Do 
these facts apply only to the post-invasion period ?) 

P. 60: The West Teutonic names found in the runic in- 
scriptions ascribed to the Heruleans are another proof of the 
intimate commercial relations between the present-day Nether- 
lands and North Sea Germany. — (Yes, that is true, it is 
more than that: it is an uncanny fact. In Ch. V. (l. c.) 
v. Friesen shows that most of the so-called Herulean names 
are West Teutonic. A curious tribe, indeed, speaking a Northern 
language, but bearing West Teutonic names!) 


$ P 53: log as al as. ER proves that the 


age ER "Pe: v. Friesen c e m 

Be find places in the old Schein De E ! 
in Fyen. They are souvenirs of a series of battles betwee 

the aborigines and the invaders. — (But, seriously enough, 

 Thorsbjaerg never formed part of the Herulean kingdom; the 
invaders there must have been the Heruleans, then.) 


P. 83: “It is indisputable that the names of the ancient 
Norse inscriptions in many ways better agree with West 
Teutonic than with the later ON.”(!). Cf. also p. 88: haeru- 
wulafiR belongs to a type of names common in Saxon tribes; 
p. 92 hlewagastiR; p. 98 niuwila (Naesbjaerg): *w possibly 
a false rendering of j” (niujil(a), Darum); p. 100: ski(n)pa- 
leubaR; p. 102: swabaharjaR; p. 105: owlpupewaR, with OE. 
parallels: Wuldebeorht, Wuldred, etc.; p. 110: “Däremot 
ligga” etc.; p. 112: the italicized sentence, 

P. 114: The Heruleans are the only traders. — See above 
PISL 

P. 115: According to Jordanes the original Herulean 
realm was to be found in Seland (possibly in Scania) .... 
“The northern character of the Ancient Norse inscriptions (in 
Scandinavia) do not necessarily demand the northern origin 
of the Heruleans; the Scandinavian tribes had learnt the runic 
secret from the Heruleans, and part of the inscriptions are 
made by those northern tribes themselves.” 

I am not inclined to set up my nose and to contest the 
real value of v. Friesen’s masterful exposition of a period 
hidden in the shadows of Antiquity. On the contrary his 
theories and arguments shed light on a very dark era, and 
constitute the first earnest attempt to solve the question of 
order and regularity of these times. When reading his power- 
ful interpretation of a lost period for the first time, Robert 
Burns’s insinuating verse keeps ringing in one’s ear: 

. . but to see her was to love her, 
love but her and love for ever... .” 
But starting from another point of view, many of v. Friesen’s 
arguments in this book seem to lose some of their weight. 

The reasons why an Angle cannot have carved the Gallehus 
runes are that N (H) has only one line between the perpen- 
diculars; Y in ON means R, not x, as in Jater OE, runic 
literature; the j-rune is carved ©, not as in the Anglo-Saxon 


2 


 futh 
runie inscriptions. Besides, Gallehus did certainly not belong 


orc ® or 4; kis carved 2. not \, as in the earliest OE. 


to the Angles, but apparently to the Heruleans. Since the 


‚runic inscription belongs to the pre-invasion period of the 


Angles and the Saxons (about 425 A. D.(!), the Anglians 
must have been Northerners from a linguistic point of view, 
if the inscription is to be ascribed to them. But how are we 
then to explain that they exchanged their Scandinavian dialect 


.for a Low German dialect? 


Now, if we first examine the original place of the runic 
find in question, the golden horns, one carrying the debated 
inscription, were found in 1639 and 1734 at Gallehus, five 
kilometers northeast of Tondern; this place was separated 
from the north by “an immense forest” (see above, p. 14). 
Stephens (l. c., p. 330) points out the artistic kinship between 
the horns and the moorfinds of Thorsbjaerg, and the silver 
goblets found at Himlingsie, all places situated within the 
boundaries of the Ancient Anglian realm. Almgren (l. c., p. 220) 
does not gainsay this, but states that the style of the horns 
is rather rare in Scandinavia. There is no marked craftsman- 
ship to be observed in the fastening of the reliefs to the horns. 
Owing to the fact that in 1639 and in 1734 they were found 
within the then Danish territory, they were labelled Danish, 
although there were no Danes in Jutland at 425 A. D. 
v. Friesen has corrected this error; he states them to be 
Herulean products. The Jutland Heruleans are said to have 
had close contact with their tribesmen who followed in the 
rear of the Goths on their march down to the Black Sea. 
There the Goths invented the runic futhorc, based mostly on 
Greek letters, and by overland routes this futhorc reached the 
Jutland Heruleans about 250 A. D. The Jutland Heruleans 
— although warriors and traders — must have been a kind 
of Old Testament Levites, keeping their runic secret to them- 
selves, but all the same, they did not succeed to preserve their 
secret in the long run: it leaked out, since v. Friesen him- 
self (see above, p. 23) believes the Anglo-Saxons to have 
known the runes before their invasion of Britain (cp. v. Friesen, 
Röstenen, p. 73). 


1) Cp. Almgren, Namn och Bygd 1914, p. 217#f. 
J. Hoops, Englische Studien. 66. 2. 13 
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Now, if the Angles knew the runes about 500 A. D, 
why did they not know them at, say, 400° And if they knew 
them, they copied, of course, their masters! The Anglo-Saxon 
futhorc, traces of which one will find on remains quoted above, 
p. 28ff., as well as on the Thames screama-knife, does not 
show runes identical (after, say, 600 A. D.) with those of the 
Anc. ON. futhorc. Does this prove anything? Yes, that the 
Anglo-Saxon futhorc, isolated or influenced from another 
Teutonic corner, had changed. 

v. Friesen (Hoops Reall. IV 25.) believes that the Anglo- 
Frisians had developed a special futhorc already before the 
Anglian exodus in the 5th century, but this implies a lasting 
knowledge of the runic secrets; on the other hand, he does not 
deny that the Danes and the Anglo-Frisians were neighbours 
and shared at least one special rune: k. It is difficult to say 
whether v. Friesen believes the Angles to have stayed at a 
Continental station (in Friesland?) on their move to Britain, 
or not; if not, the Angles (out of the Anglo-Frisian group) 
have been neighbours of the Heruleans and not of the Danes, 
who either invaded Scania and Seland, and only later occupied 
the Herulean territories in Jutland (v. Friesen), or settled 
somewhere in Jutland directly about 500 A. D., i. e. after the 
great Anglian exodus (Wessen). The Danes must then have 
got K from the sparse remnants of the Anglian nation, a sup- 
position which shakes the. foundation of the Herulean cultural 
supremacy — a supremacy which demands that all runic finds 
in Jutland are Herulean! Thorsbjaerg, it cannot be disputed, 
lay in the heart of the Anglian realm; still, according to 
v. Friesen, the runic inscription found there is Herulean. Was 
it imported by the Heruleans? Yes, all right, but the Angles 
knew the runes; they even developed a special futhorc — which 
is possible to conclude from X in Old Dan. inscriptions, and 
from the runic name of the Theodosius solidus: NRMF, found 
in Friesland, but possibly hailing from England (so v. Friesen, 
Hoops Reall. IV, p. 21). In a series of lectures, delivered in 
Upsala in 1915, v. Friesen has dated this coin to the first half 
of the 5th century, but at that time the Anglo-Saxons in 
Britain had certainly no time for imitating Roman coins and 
exporting them to Friesland. It would be far more probable 
to say either that the coin found its way down to Friesland 
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from Schleswig-Holstein during the first half of the 5th century, 
or the coin is much younger. It must, of course, be borne in 
mind that the three tribes of Anglo-Saxon pioneers already 
in their Continental homelands must spread the knowledge of 
the runes southwards after having learnt them from the Heru- 
leans }). 

Without being a friend of muddled thinking, I must ask 
the question: Is it not very difficult to define any strict borders 
. with regard to culture and language about 400 —450 between 
the neighbouring tribes of the Jutish peninsula? Is it not more 
probable to say that the Teutonic communities in the North 
showed slight linguistic differences at that period? The fact 
that the Anglo-Saxon pioneers disappeared completely from. 
the Continent about 500 A. D. accounts for their sound-de- 
velopment. Had they stayed and eventually been conquered by 
the Danes, their sound history would have fallen mostly to- 
gether with that of the Scandinavians. This is not meant to 
imply that Ancient English did not show tendencies which are 
common to the West Teutonic dialects; we know that OE. is 
a West Teutonic branch, but there one will also find ten- 
dencies agreeing with Ancient Norse?). Luick®), in his ex- 
cellent survey of the Anglo-Frisian sound changes, does admit 
in his introductory paragraph (108) that, although Anc. Eng- 
lish and Anc. Frisian generally agreed, their separate de- 
velopments did not agree. 

»Doch haben sie (the changes) sich im weiteren Verlauf im 
Friesischen zum Teil anders gestaltet, zum Teil reichen auch unsere 
Mittel nicht aus, die Übereinstimmung völlig klarzulegen. Sie können 
daher nicht ohne weiteres als anglofriesische, wohl aber als älteste 
englische Wandlungen bezeichnet werden; denn sie haben wesent- 
lich dazu beigetragen, dem Altenglischen sein kennzeichnendes Ge- 
präge zu geben.« 

Acting on the calculation of probability we arrive, then, 
at the conclusion that theoretically there are no obstacles 
against supposing the Gallehus horn inscription to be Anglian. 
The milieu where the horn was found might just as well be 


1) Cp the spreading of the Weland tale, see above, p. 19; and that 
of the Nerthus rites and conceptions. 
3) Cp. Luick, 1. c. $$ 105—107; ib. $ 95, Anm. 3. 


%) 1. c. $ 108f. 
) b) 1 
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Anglian as Herulean, and since there are no traces of a | 
Anglo-Saxon futhorc before Alcuin, there is all likelyhood for 
the Anglian and Herulean futhorcs falling together at, say, 

400 A. D., considering the immediate vicinity of the two 

nations. Read in OE. the Gallehus inscription would run: 

Ic Hleozest hylt horn teade'‘). 

1. ER. — According to Fick’s Wtb. III (ed. Torp), p. 23, 
ek also occurs in O. Sax. In ON. e%, but also ea (Lindholm)?). 

“For OE. &, see Sievers Ags. Gr. $ 206, 2e: c often became 
palatal owing to preceding palatal vowels, but very little is 
known about this change. Cf. idem $ 200, Anm. 3, 6; “runisch 
zc' Ruthw(ell cross)”. 

2. Hlewagastis. — According to Wessen®) there are OHG. 
and OE. personal names in Hleo — but no cpp. in ON. Asa 
matter of fact Sweet) quotes from the Northumbrian Liber 
Vitae: Zleouald, Hleouald, Hleoberct. Many scholars suppose 
Hlewa to be kindred with Greek xAsfo- “fame, praise”. Other- 
wise for )leo, see Sievers, Ags. Gr. $ 250, Anm. 3. gastiz Angl. 
and Kent. zesz [see, Sievers, Ags. Gr. $ 157, 2; cp. idem 
$ 75, 1: (WS.) 32esz, zest; ib. Anm. 1: zes? (poet.)]. Thus: 
hleozest. 

3. holtijag. — Wessen (Fornvännen 1930, p. 169 £.) points 
out as strange that we find 2 here as well as in Aorza; cp. ON. 
folk but fylkir, horn but hyrni, Hiardarholt but hiardhyltingr, etc.; 
and supposes an ON. a-umlaut. This would constitute a radical 
ON. dialect variation going back to Ancient Norse times! On 
the other hand, “there exists evidently a connection between 
the West Scandinavian regions, generally favouring the vowel o, 

and the West Teutonic languages (especially Old English) with 


1) Cf. the ON. translation: Ek. *Hlegestr hyltengr horn *täda (Noreen, 
Aisl. Gr., p. 337, 17). Later \* has been read as j: Aylter. 

2) See Noreen, Gesch. d. nord, Spr., $ 51, 3, p. 86. 

®) Fornvännen, 1930, p. 171. — It is tempting to compare Saxo’s 
Ler and Snorre’s HlEr, the former the sea giant of Lxsö, and the latter 
identical with the ON. sea god AEgir, with the Celtic ocean-god Liyr 
(Welsh), Ler (Irish). Cp. Anwyl, Z. f. celt. Phil. I 285; Rhys in A. Nutt, 
Celtic doctrine of Re-Birth, London 1897, p. 20. Liyr means the waves, 
the sea, water, just as /Egir often means the sea. So far no safe ety- 
mology of ON. Hler has been given. 

*) Oldest English texts, p. 158, I. 166; p. 159, 1. 198; p. 159, 1. 201. 
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er: A ‚a-umlaut” nn) and “the o-forms are characteristic for 

the Jutland dialect when compared with East Danish” !), — 
Holtijaz would give OE. Aylt; see Sievers, Ags. Gr. 8 93,2 
& Anm. Cp. also OE. -*%2me®), — Whether %koltijas means 


“from Holstein” (thus Noreen), equivalent to Lat. Holcetz, 


Holtsati?), MHG. Holzsezzen < Holt, or not, is difficult to 
' say. Such an interpretation excludes the possibility of Hlewa- 


gastiz being a Herulean, but a Saxon! 
All the same the meaning “the man from Holt” is evident. 


_ The ornaments of the horn contain, no doubt, religious symbols ; 


hence one would be inclined to regard the rune carver as a 
Priest, in service at the “castum nemus”, of which Tacitus 
speaks. nemus might be translated into OE. %olt, Anc. Anglian 
holta. 

4. khorna. — OE. horn; see Fick’s Wtb., p. 75; Noreen, 
Gesch. d. nord. Spr., $ 51, 3. 


5. Zawido. — Wessen (Fornvännen, p. 167ff.) has some 


difficulties in identifying this word as Scandinavian, as well 
as in translating it, He refers to various OE. and MnE. words. 
Concerning the pret. form, see v. Friesen, “Om det svaga 
preteritum i germ. spräk”, Upsala 1925, p. 25 ff.*) — Sievers, 
Ags. Gr. $ 408, 3, deals with the OE. weak verbs in original 
aw, dw, said to be rather irregular. Thus *kawida, *kewida 
becomes Angl. cöde, inf. cezan; Goth. straujan, DE. strezan, 
pret. szreide, -e; stredun; in WSax., however, sirewian, 
strewede, later streowian (streawian), streowede, or streowode®°). 
With regard to Angl. cöde Sievers (ib. $ 173, 2 and Anm. 1) 
supposes w to have fallen away already in the pre-invasion 
period, perhaps some time earlier. He adds, though, that this 
refers “at least to part” of the w + z-words. 

OE. tawian, tawede (Oros. 4, 1), getawod (Bd. 4, 28), 
“prepared for sowing”. OE. tawian, tawode (also tawede) 
(Zlfric), “to torture” (!) (= to prepare for a confession ?); 
getawade (Oros. 3, 8): Hy se xdeling to dam bismre getavade: 


1) Wessen, Fornvännen, p. 170; see also v. Friesen, Röstenen, p. 121f. 

2) Napier, Anecd. Oxon. 7, p. 116; Sweet, OET., 597: *h@m sg. 

83) See Holthausen, ASächs. Lb. $ 9, p. 6. 

4) Cf. also Noreen, Aisl. Gr. $ 503, 5; ib., p. 337, 17; idem. Gesch. 
d. nord. Spr. $ 251, 2b. 

5) Cf. Luick, 1, c. $ 98, Anm. 1. 
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“to prepare, reduce or bring to...” Tawsan is typical late 
WSax. (see above, p. 197) and the meanings it carries do not 
fit in well with the sense of the Gallehus Zawido. But the 
more irregular, non WSax. forms seem to be akin to the 
meaning required by the Gallehus horn. 

teagan, teade (Bd. 4, 28), tdad, “to dress, prepare.” 

ge-teagan, getöde, ge-tead, “make, prepare” (Metres of 
Boeth.: Done ilcan mete de he hi &ror mid tame getede). 
For the meaning of instrument cp. also “Mannes getawa” 
(Leechd., Lib. Medicin.). Wessen’s difficulties are solved by 
showing zZawido becoming Zeade, ge-tede, where “prepare” 
goes generally. | 

This investigation has been undertaken in a purely theore- 
tical interest and aims at showing that there are no practical 
obstacles to ascribing the Gallehus horn and inscription to an 
Anglian craftsman. As a matter of fact several obscurities 
are eliminated when the inscription is conceived to be Anglian. 


The token F of the Anglo-Saxon futhorc on the Theodosius 
solidus NFIMF, found in Friesland, and of the inscription of the 
Peada coin HRIMF!), also returns in the s£anomodu inscription 
for a. According to v. Friesen the Theodosius solidus belongs 
to the first half of the Stk century, sZanomodu to the first 
half of the 6% century, and Peada about the middle of the 
7tk century. Interesting is to note that the last vowel of the 
Peada coin also is tokened F (Pada); v. Friesen, in his lectures in 
1915, considers R in NR to be identical with ain OE. Hado 2), 
OHG. (Haido), Haito, Heito, Goth. Haidu, thus implying an 
original az-diphtong, which according to Luick $ 121 becomes 
a in OE. skanomodu is even more difficult since « comes 
before -z»”; one would expect here P as token for & (Luick 
$ 110). Anyhow, the rune FR is to be pronounced (long) a, 
a vowel which is not represented in the Gallehus inscription. 
On the other hand the Gallehus and the s2anomodu inscriptions 
show that a distinction was made between original o and & 
which is also evidenced by the philologists; cp. Luick $ 110: 


!) Cp. Keary, A catalogue of English Coins, London 1887, p. 23. 

%) Redin, Uncomp. personal names in OE. (Upsala 1919), does not 
register Hado. Instead he quotes Had(d)a, comparing it with OE. h(e)adu, 
war, or OE. häd, person (p, 66). 
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 »Die Verdumpfung (des a-Lautes) trat ein vor Nasalen und 
führte zunächst zu einem zwischen @ und 0 liegenden Laute, dessen 
verschiedenen Schattierungen durch & (in his grammar) bezeichnet 
werden sollen. Bei der Kürze war der Grad der Verdumpfung zu- 
nächst gering und blieb auch lange so. Erst kurz vor dem Beginn 
unserer Überlieferung, vielleicht schon im siebenten, sicher im achten 
Jahrhundert nahm sie zu, so daß der Laut ungefähr um 800 einem 
offenen 0 (mid-back-wide) wohl nahe kam, ja sogar diesen Wert er- 

reichte.« 
This explains why Alcuin (f 804 A. D.) puts F for o, and 
2 for ce (e), (cp. Luick $ 184; Alcuin was a Northumbrian). 


IV. Colonists in Britain. Literary and Artistic Work. 


In August 1883 Walter de Gray Birch read a paper on 
“an unpublished manuscript list of some Early Territorial Names 
in England” (published in The Journal of the British Archae- 
ological Association, London, 1884, p 28ff.); this list is also 
printed in his Cartularium Saxonicum I, p. 414, nr. 297. Among 
those territorial names some are evidently formed after the 
invasion: Wokensztna (cp. ib. 34); pecs&tna (ib. 35); Elmed- 
sztna (ib. 35; cp. also Ekwall, Survey of Engl. Placenames, 
p. 21); Lindesfarona (p. 35; Ekwall, p. 20f.); Gifla (p. 39; 
Ekwall, p. 22); Hicca (p. 40; Ekwall, p. 22); Wihtgara (p. 40); 
Hwinca (p. 42); Ciltern szetna (p. 43); Aro sztna (p. 44); 
Widerigga (p. 45); East Engle; East Sexena; Cantwarena 
(cp. Ekwall, p. 20); Sup sexena; West Sexena. Other names: 
Westerna, East wixna, West wixna, Spalda, Wigesta, Here- 
finna, Sweord ora, Noxgaga, Ohtgaga, Hendrica, Unecung ga, 
Fzxrpinga, Bilmiga, West Willa, East Willa, as well as their 
right localization, are difficult and doubtful. The number of 
hides!) given in the charter shows that the provinces, or 


1) Although I admit that it is almost impossible to compare the areas 
given in this list with the present-day area in Statute acres (land and 
inland water: 1911) I have examined the OE. figures in that light. Taking 
for the Wihtgara country the island of Wight, 600 OE. hides would represent 
94,145 Engl. square miles. A comparison between East Engle of 30,000 
hides and Norfolk and Suffolk together of 2,263,333 English square miles 
shows that they do not cöver one another. Taking the Isle of Wight as 
a measure unit, Norfolk and Suffolk would contain only some 14,300 hides. 
Despite this casual calculation a thorough comparison, based on historical 
evidence, might help in elucidating the political areas of that ancient 
period, by Birch (p. 29) estimated to fall in the seventh century. Besides, 
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magäas‘), are of varying size. Thus, while the Myrcna land 
counts 30,000 hides, the East Engle 30,000 hides, Kent 15,000, 
and Wessex 100,000, such well-known kingdoms as Essex 
(7,000), Sussex (7,000) do not count more hides than, say, the 
Wocen sztna, the Westerna, the Lindisfarona, or the Hwinca. 
Even the absolutely unknown Nox- and Ohtgaga count together 
7,000 hides, and the Ciltern sztna 4,000, and the: Hendrica 
3,500 hides. The majority of these tribes, however, seem to be 
quite modest in their extension. I have on purpose left out the 
North and the Sudgyrwe since one might discuss whether this 
name did not exist already on the Continent, just as most 
probably the Mierce. 

In chapter XV, Book I, Bede says the Kentishmen and 
the Isle of Wight men descended from the Jutes; the East 
Saxons, the South Saxons, and the West Saxons descended 
from the Continental Saxons; the East Angles, the Middle 
Angles®), the Mercians, and the Northumbrians descended 
from the Continental Angles. All the names are evidently 
formed after the invasion, owing to the geographical position 
of the tribes in Britain, except the Mercians. The general 
opinion is that the Mercians were regarded to hold a “mark”, 
a borderland par excellence, but this is obviously nonsense, 
Why, one must ask, are not the Northumbrians considered 
to be a border people, or the West Saxons? And if the Hwicce 
lived further west of the West Saxons®), why did they not 
receive the name of a border people? That the word mark, 
mearc was known to the Anglo-Saxon settlers in Britain for 


many centuries is evident; I only refer to a passage in 
St. Guthlac®) v. 172£f: 


the scribe of the manuscript discovered by Birch did not do sums quite 
all right. While the area of his first group of communities, including the 
Ohtgaga, does contain 66,100 hides, the total is not 242,700, but 244,100 
hides. Comparisons of the figures in ms. B. and D. (Birch, p. 30f.) show 
that the Hendrica there number only 3,000 and the Ciltern sztna only 
300 (in D.). 

!) Cf. Stenton, Survey of Engl. placenames, Cambridge 1925, p. 48f.; 
also Langenfelt, Toponymics, Upsala 1920, p. 50ff. 

%2) Note in Birch’s charter quoted above: “Fserpinga in middelenglü”. 

®) Bede, II, ch. II: “in confinio Huicciorum et Occidentalium Saxonum.” 

*) The Exeter Book, ed. Gollancz. — According to Brandl, P. Grdr. 


2, 1: 1039, the Guthlac poem was written in the Crowland monastery, 
Lincs. 
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him ws engel. neah 

fzele freodu-weard pam pe feara sum 

mearc-lond gest. 
Teut. mark also meant “forest”, not only border!). O Icel. 
has merkr for “wood, forest”, originating from the fact that 
borderlands generally were wooded. Now it is a singular co- 
incidence that the Schleswig area even to-day contains any 
number of placenames in mark; see Steenstrup, Namn och 
Bygd II, 128, and note what M. Kristensen (ib. 53) says: 


“Schleswig is an old forest district.” (Cp. also p. 14 above). 


Lauridsen (Senderjydske Aarbsger, 1893, p. 147) writes that 
in 1132 there was, south of Danevirke, a place-name 7%ieve- 
lakrat (Devil’s Bush), and southeast of this place there is still 
another name Jettemark (Giant’s Forest) in the parish of 
Hütten, Lauridsen adds that both these names remind one of 
the fear the then population felt for the monsters of the border 
forests. [Some OE, instances of such names are given by 
Crawford (Survey of Engl. placenames, p. 161)]. I am inclined, 
therefore, to think that the Mercians already before the in- 
vasion bore the name of »zarc + an z-derivation, meaning “wood- 
dwellers” (cp. Holzs&zzen), although from the point of view 
of sound history and word-formation, there is the possibility of 
its having been formed in Britain.?) An entry in the ASC 449 
is interesting, since it shows a quite remarkable, regular form: 
“mearca ] ealla Norphymbra”. Also the geographical position 
between the Angles proper and the British Mercians, undoubtedly 
belonging to the Anglian linguistic sphere, coincides with their 
Continental location, if one places the Continental Mercians in 
the borderland between the Angles and the Saxons, as stated 
by Plettke (see above p. 166) and Wadstein®), who says that 
the district around the Eider was a wild forest, referring to 


1) Torp in Ficks Wtb. III, p. 312; Brugmann, Vgl. Idg. Gr. 2, 1. 
Straßburg 1906, p. 141; Falk & Torp 699. — aljamarkiR on the Kärstad 
find means, of course, “foreigner”. 

2) Note Bede (ed. Plummer) p. 80: “Quod habet nomen ipsa prouincia, 
de qua isti sunt adlati? — Responsum est, quod Deiri (OE. Deire) uo- 
carentur idem prouinciales.” For Deira cp. Ekwall, Survey of English 
Placenames, p. 21. 

8) Norden och Västeuropa, Stockholm 1925, p. 4. Cp. also Lauridsen, 
l. c. p. 112, concerning the forests of Schleswig-Holstein from Lower 
Ster to Sle and between Sventine and Holstenau. 
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 Isarnho (Jarnwith), part of it called Dänischwold even to-day), 


—. and Holt (Holstein). In this connection it is pleasant to note 
that the Mercian kings in Britain claimed relationship with 
those of the Continent. 

As to the Gyrwe?®), stopping at the fens around Peter- 
borough, it is noteworthy that there is an identical place-name 
in Northern Throndhjem Amt (Rygh, p. 196) Gjorv, earlier a 
Gyrfue, a Gyrfui. Rygh derives from gor—1) “Dynd, Mudder”, 
or 2) “coagulated blood”, “gore”, comparing it with ON. vb. 
gyrja, “soil with blood”. It might be, Rygh adds, that the 
Norwegian place-name refers to a sanctuary being sprinkled 
with blood from the beasts of sacrifice. Ekwall, however, by 
pointing to the river Jarrow, requires a palatal initial 3, 
<*zerw-and refers to ON. gzor, *mud”. Ekwall also stresses 
the isolation of the new “sound law” he has formulated as to 
the derivation of OE. Gyrwe. One might be inclined to see 
an Ancient Scand. loan-word in Gyrwe®), the only explanation 
of which is that this Anglian tribe lived in close contact with 
a North Teutonic people. 

I have on p. 178 above compared the Anglo-Saxon coloni- 
zation of Britain to that of America in the 17th century, and 
there are undoubtedly many similarities. At first there was a 
common front against the British as against the Red Indians, 
but later on feuds and wars arose amongst the settlers (in 
America: Englishmen against Dutchmen, Dutchmen against 


1) Note, however, that Lauridsen (Sonderjydske Aarboger 1893, p. 146, 
note 1) does not think that Dänisch Wold is any thing but a relatively 
recent name and that Isarnho — or part of it — can be identified with 
the Eider forests. 

®2) Etymology and sound-history, see Ekwall, Anglia-Beiblatt, 1922, 
p 116ff. Stenton, Survey of Engl. Placenames p. 47 says the Gyrwe 
tribes possessed a considerable territory; they held double the Wihtgara 
district (1,200 hides). 

8) Note, too, the many fens around Tondern: Angelsfenne (Angel 
recent), Borgmesterfenne, Brummerfenne, Galgefenner, Gorresmark Fenner 
(old), Herredsfogedfenne, Horsfenner (old), Hungerfenne, Kapelfenne (old), 
Kofenner (old), Lambertsfenne, Ottedematsfenne, Papegpjefenne (old), 
Praestefenne (old), Rakkerfenne, Skyttefenne, Smedefenner (old), Tegl- 
gaardsfenne, Tobaksfenne, Tprfenner (kindly communicated by the Danish 
Stedsnavneudvalg). Fenne is an O Fris. loan, and fer, meaning marshy 
land, an Engl. loan, in Danish (Ordbog over det danske Sprog, Copen- 
hagen 1922). 


x Swedes, Englishmen against Frenchmen, etc.). Many of these 


American military ventures were, no doubt, inspired from 
Europe, but also in America itself the national fractions showed 
no too pacifist views. The same happened in Britain. But 
there is an important fact to be remembered; the Anglo-Saxon 
settlers (as well as their British opponents) had the same com- 
plexion, and the settlers spoke almost the same tongue. Iceland, 
colonized by Norwegians, here offers a parallel. Also there 
family fights can be registered owing to the vendetta laws. 
Such was certainly the case also in Early Anglo-Saxon Britain. 
Besides, the Anglo-Saxon tribes — which certainly grew up, 
founded on clan and family ties — only repeated what the 
Teutonic tribes did during the Migration Period about 
300—500 A. D. The chieftain became a “cyning” and wanted 
to extend his “sphere of interest”, or there were murders in 
the “dynasties”, flights to adjacent settlements, alliances and 


wars. Despite the many petty realms a certain affinity between 


the traditionally kindred settlements resisted the ravages of 
the wars, and this accounts for the rise of kingdoms like those 
of Northumbria, Mercia, and Wessex. The first well-known 
ruler on a larger scale is said to be /Ethelberht of Kent (560—616), 
whose influence was felt as far as to the Humber. No doubt 
there is a connection between his power and the fact that he 
married a Frankish princess; behind /Ethelberht there was the 
Frankish king, and — possibly — Frankish auxiliaries. Other 
weapons were the Roman Church, beginning to establish itself 
in Canterbury and organizing a pacification of the Anglo-Saxon 
pioneers, and Kent’s importance as a transit country when 
trading with the Continent. Kent, as a matter of fact, was to 
a great extent the trading centre, and hence rich !). According 
to old sources AEthelberht became dretwalda in 593. Now 
this word occurs the first time in the ASC. in 827; other 
forms, appearing in other mss., are Örytenwalda, breoten- 
anwalda, bryten wealda, bryten weald. Bosworth-Toller refers 
to Kemble; dryten(wealda) < dryten breotan, to break; cf. 
Brytengrund, Brytenrice, Brytenawong?), dryten —= “spacious”. 


1) Cp. Äberg, p. 16 above. 

2) Cp. Christ (Exeter Book, p. 24) v. 380: “geond bryten-wongas” 
which Gollancz translates “throughout the plains of earth.”. In Gollancz’s 
Exeter Book edition of St. Guthlac, however, v. 881ff.: 
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Murray (NED: ea) refutes this ae nts 
to King ZEthelstan’s charter in 934: “Ic, Ongol-Saxna eyning 

Brytenwalda ealles 
= { Brytzenwalde eallas 
Latin: “Rex and rector totius huius Britanniae insulae”, where 
the meaning of dretwalda is evident (cp. Folcwalda, Beow. 1089). 
Hence, Murray supposes a British word *Brithon-wlethic, *Bry- 
thon-wledig (Britonum dux). According to the ASC. entry in 
827 the Anglo-Saxon bretwaldas were (first) “Elle, king of the 
South Saxons, who had thus much sway; the second was 
Ceawlin, king of the West Saxons; the third was /Ethelbryht 
(ZEthelberht), king of the Kentish people; the fourth was Rzed- 
wald, king of the East Angles; the fifth was Eadwine, king 
of the Northumbrians; the sixth was Oswald, who reigned 
after him; the seventh was Oswiu, Oswald’s brother; the eighth 
was Ecgbryht, king of the West Saxons.” That Breotone was. 
used for the present-day United Kingdom in Alfred’s time is 
certain; the instances quoted in the footnote at the bottom of 
this. page also confirm this, although there the difference be- 
tween Bryten and Engle (cp. St. Guthlac v. 1360) is not quite 
discernable!). Comparing OE. Galwalas (< Gallia) and Bret- 
walas (< Bretone) one gets a substratum Bre/ for the country 
in cpp. The second element, however, need not be a Celtic 
loan, as suggested by Murray. There is the Teut. waldar m., 


} dyses iglandes”, which runs in 


mzre wurdon 
his wundra geweorc wide and side 
breme zfter burgum geond bryiten innan 
are translated: 
Famed were 
his works of wonder; ’twas bruited far and wide, 
from town to town, throughout all Britain. 
Grein, Sprachschatz der ags. Dichter II 781, translates Bryten, Breten 
as Britannia, Bryten-rice as regnum Britonum, which seems to be more 
advisable. 
!) Exeter Book, Gollancz ed., v. 1357 ff.: 
hlaford min 
beorna bealdor and bropor pin 
se selesta bi sem tweonum 
para pe we on engle xfre gefrunan. 
According to Brandl, P. Grdr. 2, 1, 1039, the second half of St. Guthlac, 
however, is much younger than the first part. 


4 & “Walter, Heischerr 1); thus N Whether or not this _ 


title is £ ancient standing is doubtful. Ceawlin may indeed 
have taken over the notion from the Welsh when fighting in 
the West, but there remains the uncertainty whether the Britons 
ever had this institution, exceptthe early Ambrosius Aurelianus, 
who as a casual ie of the British troops was called Dux 
Britanniarum. On the other hand, the Irish kings and chief- 
tains recognized the supremacy ai the Ard Rhi (High King) 
of Tara. But then one is inclined to believe that the term 
Bretwalda dates from the time of King Oswald of Northumbria 
(f 642), well versed in Irish and Irish conditions after his visit 
to Iona. 

The early connections between Anglo-Saxon Britain and 


Ireland are not very often mentioned. Already in the fifth 


century Ireland housed some Christians?) (St. Patrick and his 
followers) and there grew up monasterical schools and centres 
of learning at several places. The ardent faith of the Irish 
monks brought about the island monastery of Iona (Hii) which, 
as a matter of fact, obviously influenced Northern England. 
At this time, and even earlier, there were direct oversea routes 
between Ireland and Gaul, which is evidenced by Alcuin’s 
letter to Clonmacnois®). After Oswald’s exile at Iona the Anglo- 
Saxons kept up the connections with the Irish, and Bede, about 
664, tells of a great number of Anglo-Saxons who fled to 
Ireland owing to the plague in Britain. Aldfrid, a successor 
of Oswald’s in Northumbria in the late seventh century, actually 
spent several years (about 684) in Ireland, and even wrote 
a poem in Irish, the manuscript of which is still preserved ?). 
The OE. name Dinnes mere?’), supposed to be the Irish Sea: 


1) Fick’s Wtb. III, ed. Torp, p. 404: ON. ein-valdi, Alleinherrscher; 
OSax. alo-waldo; OHG. alewalto, alwalto; MHG. alwalde; ON. all-valdr. 
Cp. also Kärre, OE. Nomina Agentis I, p. 28, footnote 3. 

2) For details see Douglas Hyde, A literary history of Ireland, London 
1901, chapters XVI & XVII, p. 192 ff. 

8) Chambers, 1. c. p. 193; Hyde, 1. c. p. 219; for the early direct 
colonization of Ireland from Gaul by the Celts see O’Rahilly, Ireland and 
Wales, London 1924, p. 22 ff. 

4) translated into English by James Clarence Mangan; see Stephen 
J. Brown, S. J., Poetry of Irish History, Dublin 1927, p. 24 ff. Cp. also 
Hyde, 1. c. p. 220ff. 

5) Grein, Wortschatz der ags. Dicht. II, p. 782. 
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“gewiton on Dinnes mere ofer deop water Dyflin secan”, 
might well be explained by a reference to Dinn Rıgh, the 
abode of Labhraidh the Mariner, in a sixth century Irish saga!). 

Bröndsted, however, in his fascinating work: Early English 
Ornament, Copenhagen 1924, has shown that the Irish were not 
givers of art to Early England, but instead they fused the impulses 
received from the Anglo-Saxons with their own art. Just as 
the Celtic mission lost definitely its foothold in the 7t: century 
England against the Roman Church proper, so the Irish art 
suffered defeat. Already in 597 Augustine had begun preach- 
ing the Roman doctrine in Canterbury, and when in 625 Ead- 
wine of Northumbria married /Ethelburh, a sister of the Kentish 
king, she was accompanied by a Roman priest. During the 
subsequent reign of Oswald, converted to the Christian faith 
as preached by the Hiissstan, the Roman Church for a time 
lost its influence in Northumbria. Oswiu, his successor, however, 
gave way to Wilfrid’s persuasion at the synod of Whitby (664), 
and Northumbria once more became officially a Roman Catholic 
country. In 668 Theodore of Tarsus, a Syrian, was consecrated 
archbishop of Canterbury by the Pope himself. As Bröndsted ?) 
has shown five Syrians ascended the papal chair in Rome 
between 686 and 731; Syria was then at its heyday of cul- 
tural influence, possibly owing to the eventful victories of the 
Mahometans. The Frankish realm, as has shown Brehier?), 
was crowded by Syrian merchants and ecclesiastics, as well 
as was Italy, already in the 6!" century. According to Brehier 
(p- 31) Archbishop Theodore introduced Greek in the Anglo- 
Saxon monasterical studies. Now, Bröndsted stresses the fact 
that so many early North English crosses are decorated with 
the typical Oriental ornament: the vine scroll, and actually 
claims that Syrian- craftsmen were busy in Northumbria in 
the 7: century (p. 30f)*). The solution of the problem of 


!) Cp. Hyde, 1. c. p. 401. — For later contacts between Ireland and 
Anglo-Saxon Britain, even Irish-Scandinavian settlements in Yorkshire, 
see Ekwall, Survey of Engl. Placenames, p. 34 f. 

3) p. 31 

®) Les Colonies d’Orientaux en Occident au commencement du Moyen 
Age V—VII siecle, in Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 1903. — I am indebted 
to my friend Dr. Nils Äberg for these references, 


=: fi Fe 1 Ana > h 


*) Cp. pp. 14, 16 £, 47, 56 (“the Anglian beasts”), 64 (“the Anglian 


scroll”), 67 ff., 88. Cp. also Smith, Guide to Anglo-Saxon Antiquities, p. 13. 
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after 700. The objections to such an early age advanced by 
v. Friesen in his Runenschrift (Hoops R.L. IV.), owing to the 
presence of two runes not recorded by Alcuin, are swept away 
by Bröndsted (p. 77): “must, according to his (sc. v. Friesen’s) 
own words give way before strong archaeological arguments” !) 
On p. 31 Bröndsted writes: “So with the new religion there 
came to Northumberland foreign culture of the intellect and 
foreign art, and great names, such as Bede and Alcuin, show 
how in VIII Northumberland, in spite of its political decline, 
is one of the centres from which intellectual leadership was 
exercised over Europe? ?). 

The preponderance of Northumbrian art and letters of 
this period is also emphasized by the OE. remaining epics. 
The poem of Phoenix is obviously a consequence of the Syrian 


monks and stone carvers, although books might also have _ 


furnished the theme. The subject is originally quite heathen, 
but has become adapted to a Christian way of thinking. The 
“east-delas” spoken of in the beginning of this epic reflect 
the dreams of the then poets about a faraway fairy land, full 
of precious gems and fabulous animals, and what is more 
natural than that the subject became familiar through the 
Oriental craftsmen? The opening up of northern Italy through 
the Langobards, begun in 568, also facilitated the influx of 
new epic material, certainly later to a great extent destroyed 
by the Northland Vikings. 

In the excellent $ 22 of his exhaustive study of OE. 
literature Brandl questions the possibility of the OE. scopas 
ever to have used written material. But if Widsith is to be 
considered principally a versified catalogue of epics, there are 
many details, for instance the Scrzdefinnas, which arouse 
suspicions. In his edition of Bede’s Historia Plummer has 
enumerated those authorities on which Bede drew for his 
several works (p. xliv and I). Of those I have noted down 
the names of Cassiodorus, Fortunatus, Gildas, Gregory of 


1) C£. above p. 182. 
2) It is interesting to note that in the Man of Law’s tale Chaucer 
refers to the ancient connections between Syria and Northumberland. 


TE 


2 the much debated crosses of Ruthwell and Bewcastle is also 
“ given by Bröndsted (p. 74—78), who dates them shortly 


Tesreh Isidore, een, Plinius Secundus, Ppihend; Massilie 


It is evident that those books were not written or sent over ig 


to England expressly for Bede; as has been shown, Archbishop 
Theodore of Canterbury was arduous in his task of equipping 


the priests and monasteries with learning — and, of course, 


with learned books. Brandl has himself quoted (p. 980) Alcuin’s 
reproaches in a letter from 797 to Bishop Higbald of Lindis- 
farne as to the habit of listening to the “citharisti” and 
“carmina gentilium”. There was certainly an activity in the 
other direction, too: the scopas had to listen, and listened 
gladly, to what the monks told them about what they had 
read in the books!). Wessen?) supposes the Goths to have 
furnished their heathen kinsmen with words for the Christian 
notions, and Chambers®) has pointed out that influence of 
the Goths is felt at the monasteries of St. Gall and Reichenau 
at the Lake of Constance. The constant intercourse between 
the monasteries of the Continent and those of Early England 
as well as of Ireland is well-known*). Thus it is not necessary 
to .believe with Brandl (see above, p. 20, footnote) that the 
Gothic tales were known to the Anglo-Saxons before the 
invasion — although, that must be admitted, their contact 


1) Cp. Christ, Exeter Book, Gollancz ed., v. 664 ff. 
Sumum word-lapbe wise sended 
on his modes gemynd purh his mupes gast 
zpele andgiet. se meg eal fela. 
singan and secgan dam bil snyttru creft. 
bifolen on ferde. Sum meg fingrum wel. 
hlude fore helepum hearpan stirgan. 
gleo-beam gretan. Sum mag god-cunde. 
reccan ryhte «&. Sum mxg ryne tungla. 
secgan side gesceaft. Sum mzxg searolice 
word-cwide writan. Sumum wiges sped. 
giefed zt gupe bonne gar-getrum 
ofer scild-hreadan sceotend sendad 
flacor flan-geweorc. Sum mz&g fromlice 
ofer sealtne sse sund-wudu drifan 
hreran holm-prace 
The picture given here is on the verge a beaihenitn, and clerics and 
ancient scößdas seem to mingle before the auditory. 
?2) Arkiv f. nord. fil. N. F. 40 (1927—28) p. 75 ff. 
3) Widsith 1912, p. 37. 
*) Hyde 1. c. p. 215ff. Cp. ib. 207ff. Cp. also Alfred’s preface to 
Cura Pastoralis, indicating a lost learning. 


with the RR make it ER !). On the other hand 
the Langobardic traditions cannot possibly have been preserved 
orally from the Kentish King ZEthelberht’s time; they must 
at least have been reinforced by the travels of clerics of the 
‚OE. church. In spite of their religious zeal they were able to 
tell the contents of tales overheard or read in other countries, 
ren to inspire an OE. scop to make a song. 


V. Communications with the North. 
Northumbria, as well as the other parts of England of 
the 7th century, had consequently oversea routes with the 
Continent, especially with the coast south of the Rhine. But 
any contact with northern parts of the Continental North Sea 
coast is flatly denied by many scholars. Thus Leeds (I. c., 
p. 36) is inclined to believe “that all intercourse between the 
Anglo-Saxons and their kinsmen in Northern Europe must 
have ceased soon after the middle of the sixth century”; 
Chadwick (l. c., p. 19) says that “at all events we have no 
reason for supposing that England had any dealings with the 
North during the seventh and eighth centuries ......itis 
hardly sufficient to prove direct communication between England 
and the North.” Chadwick also points out (ibid.) that “the 
absence of evidence probably justifies us in believing that the 
habit of seafaring (of the Anglo-Saxons) had been abandoned 
to a great extent before the end of the sixth century (!)?).” 
This last statement sounds a little queer. On p. 208, foot- 
note, there has been quoted from Christ the passage: 
Sum mzg fromlice 
ofer sealtne se sund-wudu drifan 
hreran holm-pr&ce . . „ .- 
Further Brandl?) in his compte- Fendn of the *“Cottonia- 
nische Lehrspruch” and the “Exeter-Lehrspruch” — which 
he considers to be originally heathen — refers to the stress 


1) Cf, Heusler, Hoops R.L. II 49%. 2) The italics are mine. 

s) P. Grdr. 2, 1, 960f. Cp. the “kennings” for ship in OE, in 
Jespersen’s list (Growth & Structure p. 52 f.); Jespersen is evidently in- 
fluenced by Chadwick when assuming that the OE. nation had been sea- 
faring but was not any more so at a date when the epics were mostly 


composed, — an assumption which sounds incredible. Note, besides, 
Diction and Imagery in Anglo-Saxon Poetry by H. C. Wyld, Essays and 
Studies by . . . The English Association, Oxford 1925, p. 58—66,. 


J. Hoops, Englische Studien. 66. 2. 14 
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laid on the knowledge of seafaring. Besides, there would have 
been an unaccountable hiatus of seafaring between 550800, 
since after this time the seafaring habits are vouchsafed. 

On the other hand Brandl (l. c., p. 954) quotes instances 
from Bede and Cuthbert (of the 8 century) showing that the 
Christianized‘!) Anglo-Saxons took little interest in their 
heathen kinsmen on the Continent. He adds: »Wäre die ger- 
manische Heldensage nicht sofort mit den Angel-Sachsen nach 
Britannien gewandert, so hätte sie nie mehr Gelegenheit ge- 
funden, in kräftiger Weise bei ihnen Wurzel zu fassen.« In 
order to save the Beowulf epic Heusler?) consequently dates 
the Anglo-Saxon emigration — or rather the final stage of 
it — to 550; he considers the (Beowulf) Swedish wars to have 
ended in 530. Now Nerman, in a recent fine treatise®) after 
a most careful analysis of the historic sources, arrives at the 
conclusion that the Swedish wars mentioned in Beowulf are 
most probably ended about 575, certainly not later. Further 
Wessen’s theory is that Beowulf I (the Scylding tale) is a 
Danish rendering of a Herulean tale (see his paper on De Nord. 
Folkstammarna i Beowulf, p. 32). Does this prove that the 
Anglo-Saxons actually carried on visiting, or were communicating 
with, Schleswig-Holstein until 575 or 600? The fact that there 
are no branches of this tale in Frisland, Germany, or Den- 
mark *), points indeed to a direct connection. 

There is another riddle touching upon this question: the 
runic verse about Ing (see above, p. 181). In this verse it is 
stated that Ing at first appeared to the East-Danes. If we 
are to believe Wessen (see above, p. 171), the Danes did not 
arrive in Jutland earlier than 500, but the Anglo-Saxons knew 
the runes before that time. We have certainly here a proof 
that either the final stages of the Anglo-Saxon emigration 
are to be dated far down in the sixth century, or the British 


1) The italics are mine. 

?) Hoops R. L. II, 490. Cp. Schück, Folknamnet geatas i den 
fornengelska dikten Beowulf, Upsala 1907, believes that Frisian traders 
brought the Beowulf theme from Sweden to Dorestad, where the Anglo- 
Saxon traders got hold of it. 

®) Det svenska rikets uppkomst, Stockholm 1925, p. 136. 

*) Cf. Weyhe, Engl. Studien 39, p, 14, where he compares certain 
Beowulf passages with the Saxo Grammaticus’ version of “König Ongen- 
theows Fall”, But those passages never formed a whole epic like Beowulf 


Anglo-Saxons visited their motherland by way of oversea 
routes much later than has generally been assumed, — or the 
Danish settlements in the present-day Denmark are earlier 
than Wessen believes. 

In the field of loanwords in ON. borrowed from OE. we 
might find some clues as to early connections between English 
Britain and Scandinavia. v. Friesen!) does not believe in 
Kock’s etymology of »i/7- in ON. cpp. Niflheimr, Niflhel, 
niflfarinn, niflvegr, < *nibil-, < *nedil-, OHG. nebul, OSax. 
nebal?), but thinks it feasible to derive it from OE. ziwol 
(-neowol), Cymr. rzwl, “cloud, fog”®). In such a case this 
loanword proves the existence of connections between Anglo- 
Saxon Britain and Northern Europe at a time not before 550, 
and not later than 700 — the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons 
being officially at an end in 685. There is scarcely any 
possibility that the Anglo-Saxons when settling in Britain 
and fighting for the soil with the Britons at once should 
have assimilated this British word; only about 550 or later 
this loan can have become stabilized in OE. 

Assuming niflheimr to be an OE. loanword in ON. — and 
even in the ON. mythology, — we approach a thorny problem. 
Finnur Jönsson *) has devoted some chapters to the disproving 
of early connections between OE. and ON. Anyhow, out of 
the ON. words, supposed to have been borrowed from OE., 
Jönsson®) presents a reduced list of only twelve, possibly a 
few more doubtful cases. Some of those words are obviously 
late loans, but a few may trace a more ancient pedigree. I 
include among those kird, sigli, jarknasteinn. Doubtful loans 
would certainly be Yösud (p. 69: < OE. teosu), gim(r)°), bjodi, 
“prince” (p. 74: OE /eod). Farknasteinn occurs in Volun- 
darkvida (and Gudrunarkvida I, II); is consequently rather 
ancient; about Volundr note Symons above, p. 19. Zjodz be- 
longs also to the same poem. Szglz occurs in Lokasenna. The 
ON. poems quoted here all belong to a very early epical 


1) Röstenen, p. 151f. 

2) PBB. 27, 177. 

3) Cp. Sievers, Ags. Gr. $ 73, 3. 

4) Norsk-Islandske Kultur- og Sprogforhold, Kobenhavn 1921. 
6) p. 65ff.; p. 77. 


6) See Langenfelt, Anglia XLIII, p. 256. MR 
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Heriod in ee: aa the a Br ht, t er 


be considered as having left Britain before 700 3 ;n 


Finally Jespersen?) quotes an OE. poem said to bs ug 
translation of a lost Scandinavian poem dealing with an in- 


‚cident in what was later to become the Volsunga saga.” 


Jespersen adds: “The peaceful relations between the two 


1) ] think that Jönsson has overstressed the absence of any Irish 


influence on Early ON. poetry. Even if the Edda songs do not point to 
Irish poetical teachers there are striking. similarities between Irish poetry 
and ON. Scaldic poems, which, as a matter of fact, are late Olcel. pro- 
ducts. Listen only to the following Irish verses: 


Mac Mogachoirb Cheileas Cl“ 

Cun fearas Cri thar a ghäibh 

Ail uas a Ligi — budh Liach — 

Baslaide Chliath thar Cliü Mäil, 
translated by Hyde, 1. c., p. 274: 

Mochorb’s son of Fiercest Fame, 

Known his Name for bloody toil, 

To his Gory Grave is Gone, 

He who Shone o’er Shouting Moyle, 
and continued: 

Kindly King, who Liked not Lies, 

Rash to Rise to Fields of Fame, 

Raven-Black his Brows of Fear, 

Razor-Sharp his Spear of flame. 
Note also the Deibhidh metre (p. 507): 

Cold the Winter, cold the Wind, 

The Raging stag is Ravin’d, 

Though in one Flag the Floodgates cling, 

The Steaming Stag is belling 


Sn: Oighe baetha ar a bennaib 


Monainn Maetha ar a mongaib, 

Uisce fuar ina k-aibhnib, 

Mes ar a dairghib donnaib. 
Cf., besides, Hyde’s work p. 518 ff. 


Fischer, Die Lehnwörter des Altwestnordischen (Berlin 1909), much 
quoted by Jönsson as a supporter of his view that only little had been 
borrowed from OE. by ON., records ON. Frankismen (p. 8) as a Germ. 
loan, but this is more probably a Northern English one; cp. Langenfelt, 
Toponymics, p. 31, footnote, For the intimate connections between Iceland- 
Western Scandinavia and England, see Leach, Angevin Britain and Scandi- 
navia, Harvard University Press 1921. 


?) Growth and Structure of the English Language, Leipzig 1912, p. 60. 


nations (sc. Anglo-Saxons and Danes) may have been more 
intimate than is now generally supposed.” 


VI. The Widsith Folk-names. 


In his masterful Widsith encyclopzdia R. W. Chambers 


points out the real value of the OE, poem: “it shows us what 
was the stock-in-trade of that old Anglian bard!).” These are 
true words. As a matter of fact, the old poem is indeed a 
catalogue and a price-current of a Heroic Age peddlar in poetic 
articles. On his wanderings he might have stayed with various 
chiefs and kings in England, and he recited his stock-in-trade 
to the various audiences only to find out what was their special 
interest. To himself the recital was invaluable, as it enabled 
him to remember all the lays and legends which could be 
asked for by his customers. The objection that Widsith does 
not contain all the beloved themes of epics known to the 
Anglo-Saxons, especially not the Beowulf saga, is not a valid 


one. First, there are allusions to a Beowulf milieu: the Heorot 


passage, as well as I. 31 “Sweom Ongenddeow” and 1. 58 
“mid Sweom and mid Geatum”?), and secondly, there is no 
necessity to conclude that Widsith has come down to us in its 
original shape. The first three and a half lines as well as the 
eight concluding lines might haveframed a more substantial cata- 
logue than the one handed down to us. It would not be surprising 
if the Widsith we know were a concentration of several such 
catalogues of Tales; the pyles of this period certainly did as 
the presidents of the Old Scandinavian Law Courts; i. e, learnt 
their stuff by heart and added to it some kind of index, whether 
short or long. 

This theory of various catalogues telescoped into one is 
supported by several facts, hardly to explain otherwise®). For 


1) P. 181. Cp. also Brandl, P. Grdr. 2, t, p. 981: »Der große Völker- 
und Fürstenkenner Widsith ist gewiß nicht so gedacht, daß er in der 
Methalle bloß Merkverse und Gnomen, sowie Ruhmes- und Danklieder 
auf seine Gebenspender zu Gehör brachte, sondern hauptsächlich als 
epischer Darsteller, der mit seinen Namenlisten nur einen vielversprechenden 
Katalog seines Repertoirs ausbot.« 

2) It is difficult to understand why Chambers, p. 181, considers Wi. 
not to contain any allusions to Beowulf unless he expressiy refers to the 
Grendel passage! 

3) Note what Brandl (l. c., p. 970) says about the OE. Riddle 
Collections: »Das zweimalige Vorkommen des 31. Rätsels erlaubt bereits 
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57_70 Cat.B; or. 11. 75—87 Cat. C. Now, there > “ 


names recurring in the various catalogues. Thus the following 
tribal names are common to Catalogues A, and B: 


Hunum Hunum 
Gotum Hred-Gotum; cp. 1. 120 Hr&da here (ymb Wistlawudu) ö 
Burgendum Burgendum | 
Holm-Rycum Rugum 1 
Glommum Glommum e| 
Swzfum Swz&fum | 
Froncum Froncum ü 
Wernum Wezernum 
Fresna (cynne) Frysum 
Sz-Denum Sud-Denum 
Denum Deanum 
pyringum Pyringum 
Sycegum Sycgum 
Sweom Sweom 
Ongle Englum 
Tribal names common to Catalogue A and C are: 
Creacum Creacum 
Finnum Finnum 
Myrgingum ongend Myrgingum 
Hundingum Hundingum 
Longbeardum Longbeardum 


Tribal names common to Catalogues B and C do not exist, 
if one does not compare Wicingum (B) and Lidwicingum (C). 


Single names are found in 


Catalogue A: Catalogue B: 
Baningum Wulfingum Geatum Hronum 
Halsingum Woingum Wen(d)lum Heado-Reamum 
Rondingum Ymbrum Gefpum prowendum 
Brondingum Hztwerum Winedum Frumtingum 
Eowum Wrosnum Gefflegum Rumwalum 
Ytum Herefarena Seaxum 
Hocingum Sweordwerum 


zu zweifeln, ob die beiden Sammlungen miteinander als einheitliches 
Ganzes geplant waren.« The same criterion applies to Widsith. Cp. also 
Berendsohn, Münchner Museum III (1915—1919) p. 28: »Es (= Widsith) 
ist in die Hände eines Mannes geraten, der keinerlei Verständnis mehr 
für das alte Kunstwerk hatte, weder für seinen Stil noch für seine Technik. 
Plump führt er Teile seiner schlecht erfaßten neuen klassischen Bildung 
in das altgermanische schwach christianisierte Denkmal ein.« 
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Catalogue en 


Sercingum Israhelum Mysingum 
Seringum Judeum Mofdingum 
Scottum Exsyringum Amoringum 
Peohtum Ebreum (Amothingum) 
Scride-Finnum Indeum East-byringum 
Leonum Egyptum Eolum 
Hzdnum Medum Istum 
Hzlepum Persum Idumingum 


Only an instantaneous glance at the lists will suffice to 
“ convince the reader that there are few chances of tracing a 
certain uzlzeu in any catalogue. Besides, a milieu is not ne- 
cessarily implied in a catalogue of (poetical) goods; there the 
facilities (through alliteration or rhyme) for remembering the 
articles must be stressed. It is true that some parts of the cata- 
logues preserve a character, indicative of mutual associations; thus 
the patronymics of Cat. A: Hocingum, Wulfingum, Woingum, 
possibly Rondingum and Brondingum, flock together. Cat. B. 
contains no doubt *bookish” references (Gefpum, Rumwalum,etc.), 
or traces of epics current in Anglo-Saxon Britain (Geatum, 
Wen(d)lum, Hronum, etc.), while Cat. C. is overwhelmingly 
learned and *bookish”. But Cat. A. is also tinged by the new 
learning: *Casere weold Creacum od Cxlic Finnum.” These 
interpolations make it very difficult to date the supposed ancient 
Widsith. 

The first part of the Emperor line is easy, referring to 
the East Roman emperor; the general translation of the second 
(“Kalev ruled the Finns”) arouses suspicions. Why on earth 
should the Finns, so very little known at this time, enter into 
an OE. poem!)? Besides, C@lic is a mysterious rendering of 
Kalev(ala)°).. From 1886 when Heinzel brought forth his 
theory the loose conjecture has become a firm truth. Heusler ®) 
puts indeed an interrogation mark after Heinzel’s guess that 
ON. kylfingar, helped by ON. kolfr, “arrow”, or ON. kylfa, 
“club”, is derived from Äalev, meaning “the sons of Kalev”, 


1) Cp. Björkman, 1. c., p. 27 (on Finnas in Beowulf): »Dem Dichter 
lag das jetzige Finnland jedenfalls zu ferne, Note that Finnum and 
Scridefinnum in Cat. C. refer to two separate peoples. 

2) See Chambers, Widsith, p. 192. — 

3) Hoops R.L. II 52. 


Br Eee 
re Ra 


en Bez a FRE 
i. e. Finns. Suffice it to mention that Grotenfelt'), 
Finlander, points out that the first time a substrate of Kalev 
appears is in a Russian chronicle from 1223: *Kolivan dürfte 
den Namen Kalevs selbst enthalten”, buts adds concerning the 
guess OE. C&lic—Kalev: “Es sei diese Abgabe nur als solche 
hier erwähnt.” A more categorical snubbing at Heinzel’s ezy- 
mology is not to be thought of. But Redin?) states generously: 
“Czelic Widsith 20 is Finn. Kalew,” referring to Heinzel and 
others. v. Grienberger’s®) suggestion: “k-Ableitung, eventuell 
Deminutiv nach Kluge N. St.?, $ 61a und b, oder unmittelbar 
gleich celic, calic Bosw.-Toll. 143/44 aus lat. calscem als Bei- 
name!”, has not occurred to Redin. 

Where have we then to hunt for Cz&lic and the Finns? 
The Annals of the Kingdom of Ireland by the Four Masters #) 
runs in 802: “Finnechta, son of Ceallach, King of Leinster, 
took the government again (Finnechta mac Cellaig)”. Another 
entry from 707 runs: “The battle of Selgge, in Fortuatha- 
Laighean wherein were slain two sons of Ceallach Cualann, 
Fiachra and Fianamhail, and some of the Britons who had 
joined the army of Ceallach.” The same battle is also recorded 
in the Annals of Tigernach, and in the Annals of Ulster: “We 
read of British mercenaries fighting in the battle of Selg (near 
Glendalough, County Wicklow). In the Annals of Ulster they 
are called “Ceallach’s Britons” (cum Britonibus Ceallaigh), 
but the Four Masters are more explicit and speak of them as 
“others of the Britons who came in the host of Ceallach” 
(arasll do Breathnuibh tangadar hi socraide Ceallaigh)°)”. 
In the Annals of the Four Masters there is further registered 
in 937 “Finnachta, son of Ceallach, Comherba of Doire, bishop”. 
Its “Index Nominum” (p. 143) contains almost three columns 


_ of Ceallach names; note Ceallach, joint monarch of Ireland 656, 


and Ceallach, son of Conghal, abbot of ITa-Colmin-Chille 810; 
and (p. 178) almost four columns of the name Finn and its 


!) Hermanaricus und Kullervo, in Finnisch-Ugrische Forschungen II 
(1903). 


?) Uncomp. personal names in OE., p. 151. Cp. also Ekwall, Anglia, 
Beibl. 1919, p. 226. 

®) Anglia N. F. XXXIV, p. 356. 

#4) ed.J. O’Donovan, Dublin 1856. 

5) Cp. O’Rahilly, Ireland and Wales, p. 66. 


himself a 


nnd, the Index en (p. 60) has almost one column 


of place-names in Finn-. Cf. also O’Rahilly !) (p. 92) where he 
speaks of the mythic-heroic legends associated with the name 
of Finn (-Mongan). Douglas Hyde?) refers dassim to Ceallach 
and names in Finn-, p. 394 St. Ceallach (Kal-lach); p. 211 
Finnachta; p. 273 Finn mac Cumhail; p. 394 idem; p. 363 
The Cycle®), etc. Ceallaich was written C{|la© in Olrish, 
Note also?) (p. 182) Cuimine Finn, the last but one abbot of 
Iona who wrote a biography about Columcille; his other name 
was Cummeneus aldus; now Albus means OE. Scot, i. e. 
Irishman. 

If we now compare the names in -zc, -zc, recorded by Redin 
(l. c.) we will see that a considerable percentage of those 
names are Celtic: Cerdzc (p. 151); Uzduc (p. 152); Duduc (ib.); 
Bralluc (p. 153); Brallue (ib.); Coluduc (ib.); Brenuc*). The 
general character of these names points to British or Irish 
origin?). 

Finn and Finni are wellknown in Olcel. and ONorw®). 
Placenames in Fznni are found in Iceland but not very often 
in Norway, where they can be derived from the personal name, 
or from the tribal name (Finn—Lapp). Finnones in Norway 
is according to Lind formed < finna, Finnish, i. e. Lappish, 
woman, since Finna, as a woman’s name, does not occur in 
Norway but in Iceland: Finna hin fagra, etc. Bardar Finnbogi 
is the sole Norwegian bearer of a name cpp. with Finn-; he 
was a “vikneskr maär”; in Iceland frequent. 

Czlic, or something like it, does not occur in ON. The 
only exeption is Earl Kjallakr (of the present-day Swedish 


1) Cp. O’Rahilly, Ireland and Wales, p. 66. 

2) Literary History of Ireland; further ib. p. 423: Ceallach, son of 
Caroll, king of Ossory. For cpp. in Finn, see ib. 240, 246, 334, 339. Finfe) 
—= Celtic, cp. Schönfeldt, Altgerm. Personen- u. Völkernamen p. 276, 

8) Note that »Fenian« is a recent word used by Miss Brooke in 1796 
and by Moore; cp. Hyde, 1. c., p. 364 footnote. 

4) Cp. Ekwall, Survey of Engl. placenames, p. 20. 

5) Redin (p. 12) registers Diar (< *Diar-mod) as English. Cf., however, 
Olr. Diarmuid, and note that the Irish were called Diarmuids by the 
English (Hyde, 1.c.,p. 594). If English, the name must be an early loan 
in Olr. 

6) Lind, E.H., Norsk-Isländska dopnamn och fingerade namn frän 
medeltiden, Upsala 1905—15. 
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province of Jemtland) who was a contemporary of King Harald 
Hairfair (about 875). Finnur Jönsson !) admits that Kjallakr 
must be an Irish loan: Ce(a)llach, since a supposed ON. Kjal- 
occurs only in this name; otherwise ON. örlakr, Äsläkr, etc. 
‚ This is rather important and shows the popularity of this 
Irish name, even as far as in Northern Sweden about 875. Its 
occurrence in OE. at the same time should not surprise. There 
is a possibility of combining Czlic with the Scandinavian 
Finns (i. e. Lapps), since Northern Jemtland was subject to 
the wanderings of the Lappish nomads. Even if remains of 
the old Lappish sanctuaries are not found south of Vilhelmina 
(at Baesksjoe) in the Swedish province of Vesterbotten?), it 
might be possible that Earl Kjallakr proclaimed himself ruler 
of the Finns, as the Lapps are called in Norway; Jemtland 
was Norwegian at that time. It is nevertheless more advisable 
to believe that *Czlic ruled the Finns” means “Ceallach ruled 
the Irish” and refers to the battles shortly after 700, when 
Britons also fought on his side or to Finnechta mac Ceallaig 
in 8028), In 664 Bede records that many Englishmen took 
refuge in Ireland. 

The Myrgings present another problem. It is difficult to 
get away from the Mauringa or Maurungani, as Chambers 
(p. 159. & p. 235f.) and v. Grienberger (Anglia N.F. XXXIV 
p- 350f.) admit. The names are recorded by Paul the Deacon 
and the “Geographer of Ravenna”, thus rather late and at a 
period when the Slavs were advancing in Schleswig-Holstein. 
The name of Maurungani is most probably a Slav corruption 
(cp. -ani) of a Teut. tribal name*), then refashioned on Latin 


2)ul..c., P. 33,45. 

®) Cf. Aftonbladet, Stockholm: Nyupptäckt offerplats i Lappland 
(Sept. 17, 1930) 

%) If later scribes, “sub-editing” the Widsith epic, misunderstood Firn- 
and actually thought of the Finland Finns, made known to the OE. 
literary world by the Ohtere passage in Alfred’s Orosius, makes no 
difference. Then this would be a similar instance to that of Shakespeare’s 
Danskers in Hamlet. Danskers was the name of the Danzig citizens, but 
Shakespeare thought it to mean Danes; cp. Toponymics, p. 212ff. — 
Further cf. Hyde, 1. c., p. 7—8, where Hyde refers to an Ancient Irish tale 
where the same oaths occur as in the report by Arrian about Emperor 
Alexander and the Celts. It is noteworthy that Alexander is referred to 
in Widsith. 

4) Cp. Schmidt, p. 143. 


pattern by the geographer, and ought not to trouble the 
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etymologists. But what are then the Myrgings? They are said 


to have lived near the Eider. Now the oldest forms of this 


river name are Einhard (811): Asgidoram, (815) Aegidoram, 
(828) Aegidorae (ripa); Annales Fuldenses (857) Egtdoram, 
(873) Egidoram;, 1225 Eidram'), Eidre (about 1250) Eyder,; 
Chronicon Erici Regis p. 152: Kunengikamp.... super Eydoram, 
(ib. 153) Zydoram. A late ON. @gisdyrr?) is, of course, a 
popular etymology, based on the genitive of _Zgir, the 
sea-god®) and dyrr, door; this etymology seems earlier to 
have played a certain part. dor (Mn. E. door, Mn Sw. dörr) 
might enter the cp.; cp. Falk (Hoops RL IV 367£.) ON. 
dyr or dyrr = Durchgang. 

Bremer (P. Grdr. 3) speaks of the Celts in Western 
Germany ($ 36, 37) and arrives at the conclusion that as far 
as the Weser the ancient northern frontier of the Celts may 
be drawn. Meitzen’s observation (cf. ib. $ 38, Anm. 4) that 
the Celtic house-type still to day prevails in Westphalia and 
Friesland does not impress Bremer, who does not want to 
give the Celts more space towards the north. On the other 
hand several placenames of Celtic origin cannot be denied 
(ib. $ 39), such as river names in -apa Celt. -ada*), Mn G. 
Eisenach MHG. Isenache; “die Namen der Elbe (Albis) und 
Saale (Salas) sind warscheinlich Keltisch” (ib. $ 40), yea, also 
Oder (ib., p. 776) and, possibly Tenov«, Hamburg. Can we 
state that Eisenach is originally Celtic, why not also /sarnho 
in Holstein? dor in AEgidoram might then also be a Celtic 
loan: British dwr, water; what @gi might mean is difficult 
to say. Should it mean water, too, the formation would seem 
rather queer. But if we choose „gi, OE. ege, “Furcht” °), we 
get an easy explanation of it: “The water of fears”, where 


1) Sönderjydske Aarböger 1893, p. 146, footnote. 

2) Cp. Chambers, Widsith, p. 204, note 43. 

3) Cp. Mogk, P. Grdr. 3, $46, p. 302. /Egir »die Personifikation des 
ruhigen, für die Schiffahrt geeigneten Meeres«, »etymologisch ... ver- 
wandt mit got. ahwa«., 

4) Cp., however, Schröder, Hoops R.L.II p. 75. But in any case 
Schröder does not deny the possibility that the Teutons borrowed »die 
Bildungsweise der Kelten«, although they later developed it in a national 
way (ib., p. 76) 

6) Fick’s Wtb. (3), ed. Torp, p. 9. 


fear might pass Si Uschrerkr ER anal ee exp. 


Fifeldor in Widsith. This fits in better than the ae . 


change given by v. Grienberger (PBB. 36, 87), where he 
translates @gidora “Porta maris” and Föfeldor "porta aestuosa”, 
making föfel = “the raging sea” ; cp. fifeleynn “the raging race”. 
In OE. we meet words like EEE eard (about Grendel, 
Beow. 104), fifelstream, fifelweg, oceanus, which v. Grien- 
berger rightly compares with Olcel. #7, (in the Edda: giant, 
monster), fimbol(vetr), fifIsmegir, “Giants” !). Lexicon Poeticum 
registers fömbulfambi, “silly fool”; the sematological change 
from giant to big idiot is easily understood. Heigstad, Gamalnorsk 
ordbok, records 2/2, “fool, idiot”, f2f2a, “foolish woman”. Torp, 
Nynorsk Etym, Ordb., registers ON. fa “make a fool of 
(somebody)”, and Finnur Jönsson (l. c., p. 34) mentions a 
certain ON, settler Ketzll hinn fiflski, Ketill the foolish; owing 
to the fact that he was a Christian he was thus called, by 
his heathen compatriots. 

In Sweden and Norway there are several placenames in 
fl, which generally then refers to %/a, fivel, Norw. myrdun, 
Sw. ängsull?). Thus OÖ. Rygh (No. Gaardn.) registers Fzve 
(North. Trondhjem, p. 262), < ffuffuene, < *Fifin < fifa + vin; 
Fivamark (Romsdal, p. 231, Fivelstad (ib., p. 108), < AU, 
a personal nickname; cp. Fiulstad in Rygge < fifull; and 
Gunnarr Fiwil of Krakstad, pörgautr %% of the Opdal runic 
inscription in Numedal. Other pl.ns recorded by Rygh: Nordre 
Bergenhus, p. 207; Bratsberg, p. 462; Romsdal, p. 396. 

Swedish place names: 


Fivelsta parish, Aska härad, Östergötland: i Awilstadha sokn 
(8/9 1446); Afwelsta (1535); fuilstada, fluilstada 
(1540); ffuilstada, fiuilstada (1541). 

Fivelsdal, Vänga parish, Finspänga läns hd., Östergötland: es 
dal (1542); fiuissdal (1543); Aefall (1546); Aeffall(1547); 
fiefall (1548); Fiueldall (1550). 

Fivelsbo, Gärdserum parish, N. Tjust härad, Smäland: Auelsboda, 
Füffuelsboda, ffijvelseboda, ffivelsboa (1545). 


!) Concerning fifl: fimbol, see Fick’s Wtb. 3, ed. Torp, p. 229; Noreen, 
Gesch. d. n. Spr. $ 85,6; idem, Aisl. Gr. $ 106,1. 

2) No such plant name exists in Schleswig-Holstein; cp. Mensing, 
Niederdeutsches Wörterbuch für Schleswig-Holstein (kindly communicated 
qy Dr. A. Tode, Kiel). 
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Fivlered parish, Redväg hd., Vestergötland: Mfloryd (1272): 


Jsflaryd (14th cent.), etc., see Ortnamnen i Älvsborgs län 
"X, p. 56f.; supposed to contain /Zvel, a plant. 

Although several placenames contain the plant name 
fivel, ftvla, fibla (Leontodon, Hypochaeris, Armica, Crepis, 
Hieracium), — a word according to Torp also cognate with 
*fimfall, “be thick”, »die Schwellende« ?, — those in genitive -s 
refer to personal names (nicknames), whether “fool” or such 
like. It would certainly not be out of the question to suppose 


that the sense of “giant” was retained at least in some place- 


names; cf. Jättemark, etc. The explanation of Wi. Fifeldor, 
is, then, certainly “the giant’s river” (or “water”), referring 
to the uncouth forest where it starts, and about which the 
traditions, visible in placenames (see above, p. 201), were cur- 
rent that it was haunted by giants and monsters!). 

In his article on river names?) Schröder refers to Tkur 
and Murg as originally Ligurian although borrowed by the 
Celts. If we could believe that »urg might alternate with 
dwr in egidor it would be easy to solve the Myrging riddle. 
Unfortunately our means are not sufficient to solve that 
question. But I do not see why Chambers (p. 221) should so 
decisively reject Myrgingas = Myrcingas; g for c, or vice 
versa, is not improbable; we have only to point to Wi. 
Holm-rycum v. Rugum, and Chambers himself (p. 215) does 
not oppose Müllenhoff’s conjecture that Wi. 1. 85 Myrgingum 
might refer to *Myrce, the „Zimyrcan and Gudmyrce of the 
Andreas and the Exodus.” The Old Icelanders called Isarnho 
or Jarnwith sometimes Myrkvidr®), and Much also recalls 
Miriquidui from OSax., which shows that there existed means 
of forming such a name also in the West Teutonic languages. 
That the AEgidor, or Fifeldor, also might bear the name of 
Myrk, “the dark river”, < *merkvu or < *merkvia (Fick’s 


1) Whether Wieglesdor in the Chronicle of Dietmar (see Chambers, 
p. 204) is identical with Fifeldor or not, is difficult to say. In the 
context given by Lauridsen (l. c., p. 129f.), it seems to refer to a gate 
of the Danevirke and not to the Eider. I must admit, however, that the 
similarity is tempting. Pertz: Mon. Germ. Hist. III, 760: “Ibi etiam hostes 
suos foveam quz= ad defensionem patrix= parata est, et portam qua 
Wieglesdor vocatur .. .” 

2) Hoops R. L. I, 72. 

3) Much, Hoops R. L. III, 291. 
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Wtb., p. 313) is not out of the question dar On era I can- 


not agree to Much’s etymology of Myrgingas?) when he sup- 
poses a Teut. tribal name to be derived from *murzu-, »kurz«, 
OE. myrge, »kurzweilig, lustig«, or from *murzena, »Morgen«, 
»Dämmerung«®). The Ongen Myrgingas might also be ex- 
_ plained from the same Ongen as in Ongenpeow (< * Angan(a)- 
jewaz, i. e. the servant carrying the boar spear). That Wi. 
ll. 84 and 85 Myrgingum, refers to a corrupt (ZEl)myrcan 
might be considered quite certain; cp. Ser-ingum, Serc-ingum. 
Other names for the Elmyrcan: Sigelware (EETS 116), Sigel- 
hearfe (ib.), Silhearwum (Knappe, Wunder des Ostens, Berlin 
1906), Sigelhearwan (Ps.), Silhearwenre (Anecd. Oxon. 11). 
Silhearnysse (ibid.), ethiopica, refer certainly to some Berbic 
tribe, Sigilmasa, [or Silh (Siluh)]. The first mentioned tribe 
played an important part in the history of the Fatimides and 
the Almoravides, and its name often recurs in Arabic historic 
works 700—1000. [The other tribe, traceable as far back as 
‚800 years, resides in Süs in Southern Morocco]. Zihzopzca 
does not imply that the Abyssinians must be thought of, since 
the Abyssinian great kings began calling their realm “Ethio- 
pian” rather late, probably not before 1270. Earlier Ethiopes 
was used for all kinds of Sudanese, Nubian, or other black or 
half-black tribes in Northern Africa*). Even the Senegal river 
might have been known at this early period and a derivation 
from this name would be possible. That a Sahara tribe might 
appear in a Widsith catalogue is not at all improbable; the 
Arabs were already on their march towards Europe and had 
reached Spain, yea even been beaten at Poitiers in 732, be- 
fore this part of Widsith was composed. One might even hunt 
for the name of a tribe or a place Murg-, Ongenmurg-, or 
such like, somewhere in Northern Africa. 


1) Cf. Rygh, Norske Gaardnavne, S. Bergenhus Amt, p. 574: Myrke- 
dalen, ON. toponymic Myrkdeelir: “the first cp. element is certainly a 
river name.” 

®) Hoops R. L. III, 290. 

®) My reasons are given in “The Origin of Tribal Names”, Anthropos 
XIV/XV, 1919—20. Several of Chambers’s tribal etymologies in Widsith 
1912 suffer from influence from Much in this respect, for instance, p. 191: 
Baningum = “the righteous, hospitable.” 

*) I am indebted 10 my friends Dr. J. Kolmodin, Addis-Abeba, especially, 
and Prof. H. S. Nyberg, Upsala, for these references. 
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published a collection of Arabian descriptions of European 
travels: » Arabische Berichte von Gesandten an germanische 
Fürstenhöfe aus dem 9. und 10. Jahrhundert !),« from which 
the conclusion can be drawn that the Moslem were well-known 
to the Western world. In 844 Scandinavian Vikings had con- 
quered the City of Seville, belonging to the Mahometan rulers 
in Spain, but were shortly afterwards defeated, and their leader 
was kiiled. Peace was concluded between them and Sultan 
Abdurrahman II, and to confirm it an Arabian embassy should 
accompany the Vikings to their homeland. The Arabian am- 
bassador a/-Gazal headed the Moorish expedition, and sailing 
round the westernmost point of the Iberian peninsula he arrived 
in a big island in the ocean, where the northern king had his 
residence. Dr. Jakob assumes this to be Jutland. The description 


of al-Gazal’s stay in the north, however, is marred by the fact _ 


that the ambassador only tells of a love adventure with the 
Viking Queen Nud, but he adds that the capital was situated 
on an island, and between it and the mainland there are three 
water currents, and, besides, any number of small and big 
islands. One is easily tempted to think of the two (Danish) 
Belts and the Sound. al-Gazal was back in Toledo after an 
absence of twenty months. Other travels were undertaken by 
Jewish or Arabian agents throughout Europe, and as far as 
the Baltic, called by the Arabs: “The Venedian Sea?).” The 
fights in Spain between the Moors and the Christians, i. e., 
the states of Barcelone, Navarre and Asturia, created through 
the wars of Charlemagne, were certainly famed in the western 
world. Among the Christian kingdoms which arose in Spain 
as the Moorish invasion of the 8th century receded, Leon was 
one of the oldest. Leon was (first) retaken from the Moors 
in 742, and after a shortlived Moorish occupation, the Asturians 
gained it back. The title of King of Leon was first assumed 
by Ordono in 913 (Note also that the hills of Leon were 


1) H. I, Berlin & Leipzig, 1927. 
2) Cp. also Jön Stefänsson, The Vikings in Spain (Saga-Book of the 
Viking Club, Vol. VI, 1908—09, p. 31ff.). 
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Lidwicingum ic ws ond mid Leonum ond mid Longbeardum! 
gives a much better meaning if we translate Leonum as the 
Asturians of Leon in Spain), for then the geographical direc- 
tion is Bretagne-Spain-Italy; I am quite convinced that Wi. 
does never refer to the original site of the Longobards in 
Northwestern Germany, but to Alboin’s rule in Lombardy 
(cf. Wi. 1.70). The reasons given above, p. 17f. & 49, suffice 
to support my view. 

Cat. C. is rather interesting. The Sercingas must be an 
ON. loan (< Serkland, the land of the Saracens of the “east- 
daelum”; cp. OE. Sarcinware, OE. Martyrology 156, 6?); for 
the Seringas, see my book Toponymics, p. 74ff.: Serisc; and 
note the fact that one of the Arabian travellers (Jacob 1. c., 
p. 11) speaks of the Mediterranean as “the Syrian Sea”. 
The Seringas are the Syrians. The Scottas and the Peohtas 
were well-known to the scribe, but the Scridefinnas are snatched 
from a learned work (Cassiodorus or Jordanes). For. 1. 76, 
see above, p. 5öff. The Exsyringum (l. 82) is probably a 
“bookish” mistake “er syr®)”. The Israhelas, Judeas*), Ebreas®), 
Indeas®), Egyptas*), Medas*), Perse*), Mysingas, Mofdingas ), 
Ambothingas), East-pyringas®), Eolas*), Istas*), Idumingas®) are 
easily identified. It remains to give an explanation of 1. 81 
which fits in with the half Biblical, half encyclopsdic Cat. C; 
to put in the Norw. Hednas (< Heidmork) or Hordar would 
obviously be wrong and spoil the context. The scribe speaks 
of the keathen Sercingas, Peohtas, and Scridefinnas, and then 
about the enemy tribes: the Scottas, and the Lidwicingas; 


!) Cp. Toponymics, p. 42: Liubene (= Albani) in Alfred’s Orosius, 
which is nothing but an OE. folk name derived from Liubotrn, Liubeten, 
the highest mountain peak in Albania, \ 

?) Note that -ing became popular only late in OE.; cp. Toponymics 
p-. 55, 59 top, 60. 

®) Cf. Anglia XLII, p. 264. -n. 3. Cp. such OE. misunderstandings as 
Metibor, Grein, II2, 791; Municip (Alfred’s Bede); Armenia (for Ararath), 
E. St. VIII, 475, 

*) Toponymics, p. resp. 40, 40, 40, 39, 39 and 41, 40 and 44, 57, 56, 
56, 56, 56. See also v. Grienberger, Anglia N. F. XXXIV, p. 370ff.; as 
is seen above, I cannot agree with several of v. Grienberger’s suggestions. — 

It is interesting to note that in Aramaic Moabites and Ammonites would 
be mödäje, ‘ammänäjt; (kindly communicated by Prof. H, S. Nyberg). 


 Taaly; 
 Seringas (or heathen Chinese), and a number of tribes recorded 
in the Bible or early chronicles. Why should two Norwegian 


her Er the Es renowned nr their Hghtsii in Spain and 
; the Leone and the Longbeardas; and about the Christian 


tribes enter here and the mysterious Hundingas? It does not 
sound credible. 

I suggest then that Zednuum means the heathen world, 
or a heathen race, for instance the Spanish Moors. Those were, 
as a matter of fact, generally called Ze heathken; cp. Chanson 


de Roland!): v. 102 Disz Oliviers: “Fo ai paiens vedug”: 


and passim. Is it possible that the scribe of Cat. C. knew the 
Chanson de Roland? Certainly. The popularity of this chanson 
de geste, commemorating the battle of Roncevaux in 778, and 
being composed and sung some time after the event, is well- 
known. The ballad fired the imagination of the French to such an 
extent that — as it is told — the Roland Song was sung by 
the invaders in the battle of Hastings in 1066. That Alcuin, 


living in Toulouse, should not be acquainted with the event . 


and its literary sequel is unthinkable. Besides, Einhard, the 
learned man who wrote Vita Karoli Imperatoris?), records the 
story of Roncevaux (p. 9): “In quo proelio Eggihardus regiae 
mensae praepositus, Anshelmus comes palatii ( et Hruodlandus 
Brittannici limitis praefectus ) cum aliis conpluribus interfici- 
untur.” There is another important fact to be remembered: 
Ecgberht, later king of the West Saxons, and before his death 
in 839 overlord of all the OE. kingdoms, spent some time at 
Charlemagne’s court as a refugee®). That the Roland story 
should have been unknown to the OE. poets is not likely. The 
Hzdnas and the Hzxlepas*) should then be translated “the 
heathen and the heroes,” and which heroes? The heroes of 
Roncevaux. As a matter of fact, the Moors were the only 
heathen people of consequence, they were Zke heathen in the 
10th century. Further the heroes of Roncevaux were 7%e heroes 
par excellence, having fought the most dangerous enemies of 
Christendom of that period. That the Christian world felt very 
nervous about the Moors and their war policy is a fact. 


1) ed. Gaston Paris, Hachette & Cie, Paris 1909. 

2) ed. A. Holder, Freiburg i./B. 1882. 

8) cp. Gardiner, A Student’s History of England, London 1916, p. 541. 

4) not Herepas, as it has been emendated; cp. Björkman, 1. c., p. 56. 
J. Hoops, Englische Studien. 66. 2. 15 


= 


E4 


OR. ae 2 meet to , Se at 
“applied as a contemptuous epithet to a man.” Iwec 


be certain about Ganelon entering the picture of 1. 81, there 
is another possibility: Hundingas is another contemptuous name 


for the heathen. In Heimskringla ch. 61!) there occurs the 


classical reply of King Öläfr Trygvason to Queen Sigridr: 


“hvi mun ek vilja.eiga pik Aundheidna,” and in the OE. Judith 
(10) we find the following expression for Holofernes: “Done 
hadenan Aund®).” The OE. cp. kund-wealk, meaning a servant 
to attend to dogs, is also significant, since wealk, standing 
here for servant, originally meant a Celt, a British servant, 
one man of a foreign race®). The iteration of öke Aheathen in 
the same line does’'not make much difference *). I believe, then, 
that 1. 81 is a reference to the Roncevaux episode, and gives 
us the certainty that the Roland traditions were known to the 
OE, storytellers. In this way 1. 81 fits in quite well with the 
setting of Cat. C. — The Hundingas (l. 23) are governed by 
Mearchealf; is it a mere coincidence that kealf-Aunding actually 
exists in OE.? We might then read: “Meaca Myrgingum, 
Mearc Healfhundingum,” Mearc being a “mock-prince” of the 
Continental Mercians (cp. above, p. 12, footnote 2; & 44£.)). 


1) ed. Finnur Jönsson, Kobenhavn 1911, p. 149, 1. 26, 

®) see Bosw.-Toller: Aund, Cp. ib, Supplement, hund: “pone röpan 
pe bid pweortöme pu scealt hätan hund, nalles man”. (Bt. 37, 4). 

8) Cp. Liebermann, Ags. Ges, Il, 2, p. 728, 

4) hunding (sc. healfhunding) is registered in Bosw.-T. Supplement, 
“half a hundred.” Should Wi. Aunding mean something else than what 
has been indicated above, I think that Nerman's explanation (see Fest- 
skrift till Pipping 1924, p. 389 ff.) hits the truth: Aundkonungr is heraös- 
konungr. Since the unit Aherad did not exist in Sweden proper, the 
corresponding word being hund, later hundare; and kerad was introduced 
in Sweden only during the later Middle Ages; the term hundskonungr, 
being unknown to Icelanders, Norwegians and Danes, was thought to 
mean actually “a dog acting as king.” But why should the Swedes appear 
in the context of Cat, C? 

°) Mearchealf might be explained as a reverse cp. of the type 
Healfdene, i. e. a “half Mercian;” for Healfdene cp. Wessen, De nord. 
folkstammarna i Beowulf, p. 33 & 47. In this case the Hundingas (Wi. 1. 
23) might be explained as Swedes, i. e, the Danes of Swedish stock, 
gaining foothold in some part of Central Jutland about 500; cp. Wessen, 1. c., 


ee 


br 


= GR B. we Et the Huns and the Hrekeaihe. Hred- 


oe be have been applied to the Goths at a very early period; 


cp. v. Friesen’s etymology!): “the Goths in the nest,” the 
home-Goths, whose culture, however, can be Efchaeblögkalig 
traced untl at least 700 2). The Hradas, fighting the Huns 
 ymb Wistlawudu (Wi.]. 120, 121), is a Eric OE. shortening, 
‚ like Wederas < Weder(mearc)geatas. |. 58 refers to the Beo- 

wulf tales, popular after, say, 600, where the three names 
appear; so also the Wen(d)le (l. 59). The Varinians (l. 59) 
. were the old neighbours of the Angles. For Wicingum (l. 47,59), 
see Wessen, De nord. folkstamm. i Beowulf, p. 17 ff. (= the 
Danes), just as (1.49) the Zeado-Beardan (= Danes), con- 
sequently about 600. 


That Ge/um (Beow. 2494 Giffum) refers to the Gepides 


is generally believed. Now it is well-known that after 505 this 
tribe became the allies of the Langobards®) until 567, when 
Alboin, the famous Langobardic king, destroyed the Gepidean 


state and brought the survivors into slavery. v. Grienberger*) 


has shown — which, by the way, stands to reason, — that 
Geffum cannot possibly be derived from Goth. *Gipidans (Lat. 
ab Herulis Gipidisque), but from a vulgar Lat., or North Italian, 
word *Geved-°). The name of the tribe entered England via 
Kent. The Winedas might refer to the Venetians of the Adriatic, 
but more probably to the Slavs along the southern Baltic 
shores. Gefflegum is still a puzzling name. »Nach Skandinavien 
möchten noch zu setzen sein die Geflegen, deren Name in 
Gefle, nördlich von Upsala, erhalten ist.« Lappenberg (p. 176) 
writes, but Chambers adds mildly: “A rather desperate guess” 
(Widsith p. 209). v. Grienberger (l. c., p. 367), however, still 
clings to Gefle. Now the name of this town (Gävle in present- 
day spelling) is most probably an za-derivation from the river 


1) Rökstenen, Stockholm 1920, p. 133. 

2) cp. v. Friesen, 1. c., p. 123. 

8) cp. Schmidt, 1. c., p. 132ff. 

#) Anglia N. F. XXXIV, p. 367. 

5) Cf. Sievers, Ags. Gr. 88 189, 192, 2. Much, Hoops R. L. 2, 157, 
thinks that 1. 60 refers to the tribe in question being domiciled near the 
Baltic. As is easily seen, the form Gefzum opposes such an assumption 


on linguistic grounds. 
15.* 


whether Swedish, Danish, Norwegian, Icelandic, or Anglo- 


- Saxon ones. On the other hand, among the OE. territorial 


names, discussed at length by W.de Gray Birch?), the name 
Gifla (in other mss. Gifle, Gyfla, etc.) occurs; de Gray Birch 


_derives it from Yeovil (co. Somerset), earlier, Gevele, Givele, 


Ivle; and Ekwall®) from the river name Ivel (Beds.). Even 
though the Gi/fle have apparently not played any conspicuous 
part in OE. history, they are, however, probably mentioned in 
King Alfred’s testament (de Gray Birch, p. 40) and anyway 
are known from the list of OE. tribal hidage. That Gifle might 
become Geffle is not at all improbable; the -guz is, of course, 
a dative of ga (<gawi). That gain Ohtgaga, Noxgaga, Une- 
cung ga, perhaps in Bilmiga, Ferpinga, refers to gawz (Germ. 
gau) is possible anyhow; thus we might construe GZ/le ga and 
see a lost tale about the Gifle in Widsith’s Gefflegum. It must 
be remembered that there are other Wi. names arousing sus- 
picions whether they are not to be found in the OE. list of 
territorial names. (Thus 1. 63; Cat. B.) mentions Sweordwerum. 
To go back as far as Tacitus identifying them with the Suar- 
dones has not been thought wise by other commentators. Why 
not think of Sweord ora of the list in question? -werum would 
then be a popular attempt to etymologize ora. Further the 
resemblance between Zerefarena (1. 34) and Herefinna in the 
charter should be pointed out; a change of suffix is not unusual 
in the Teut. world; -/arona (in Lindesfarona) might also have 
helped to confuse the Widsith scöp. In these three names we 
see the traces of a lost lore, forgotten traditions about Anglo- 
Saxon fights in Britain. 

l. 61 is evidently based on traditions, brought over to 
Britain from Schleswig-Holstein, about the Angles (of Offa) 
and their opponents the Swzfe (cp. 1. 44)*). enenum 1 read 


!) Noreen, Gesch. d. nord. Spr., $ 25: »Schon vor der Vikingerzeit 
beginnt & jedoch in starktoniger Silbe umgelautet zu werden, durch i- 
und j-Umlaut zu @.« 

®2) Journal of the British Archaeological Assoc. Vol. XL, p. 39f. 

®) Survey of Engl. Placenames, p. 22. 

*) Cp. Schönfeldt, Suebi, Pauly-Wissowa R. L., p. 569; further note 
SwabaharjaR on the Rö-stone, a Herulean personal name. 


Gavle!), which still retains Pr and Galle indie ates, no loul tu 
“the dwellers (somewhere) along the river Gavle.” But this 
- tribe is otherwise completely unknown to any early chronicles, 


as ap t0 


Kodıpared en BEER Et by Oekeiae 


2 26). That Lat. Aviones, representing * Auwijans, islanders, i 
could develop into OE. ewe — is possible!). One would sup- 


pose a dative *Zwum, but an n-extension of it into *Zw(e)num 
(<g. pl. Zwena) is also possible, though it dates this line 
of Cat. B rather late. Z instead of Z is due to the scribe, 
(ep. Hred-: Hraed-). Oswine (*Answeniz) sounds like a typical 
Anglo-Saxon name (cp. Oswald, Oswiu, etc.), although not 
recorded, and it would, therefore, be safe to place the Zowe 
‚ on the Frisian islands off Jutland, where also the eze(ne) fits 
in well with regard to the context of the line, Searum refers 
to Bede: “id est ea regione, quae nunc Antiquorum Saxonum 
cognominatur,” viz. to the Old Saxons of the Continental home- 
land. Sycgum cannot refer to a nation, but to some famous 
fighters, for instance Offa and the Saxon prince at the river 
Eider; cp. Chambers, England before the Norman Conquest, 
p. 58ff. The part played by the sword Skrep?) at this in- 


cident makes me feel uncertain about Sweordwerum = Sweord 


ora. It is more likely that Sycgum and Sweordwerum both 
refer to Offa’s duel. 

l. 63 is a reference to Beowulf again. The Heapo-Reame 
are recorded in Beow. 519, the inhabitants of Romerike. 
Deanum, although striking in appearance, is a rendering of 
Denum; cp.Arundel Ps. 1195: mid wunigendum Ceader (= Ce- 
daringas), in other mss. Cedar, Cedar, Cxdar, Cedron, Ceder- 
lande; and in King Edward’s law (of 921) after having acquired 
Guthrum’s territory: Deone?). Hronum is the usual shortening 
of the name for “the people of Hronesn&s” (Beow. 2805, 3136); 
cp. Wederas < Wedermarc, since Wedergeatas is probably a 
secondary formation, Wederas being first derived from the 
name Wedermearc, and then added to the name of the Geatas. 

l. 64 Dyringum refers, of course, to the Thuringers, and 
browendum probably to the Throndhjem people; in that case 
the line dates from the 9tk century, or must indicate com- 


1) Sievers, Ags. Gr. $ 73, Anm. 1; Luick, $ 98, Anm. 1, 2; Redin, 
p. 3: “Eowa .... Eua filius. 

2) Cp. Hellquist, Svensk Etymol. Ordbok, p. 757: skräppa. The 
original meaning of “skräppa”—= boast (Teut. *skrappian) is “to rattle, to 
clatter.” Cf. also Fick, Wtb. ed. Torp, p. 456: skerp 2. 

8) Liebermann, Gesetze der Ags. I, p. 132: 7, 2 (H). 


And sth sl u Re ne = is Be ee Be 


_ known through the Frankish commerce with Kent; note that 
 Chambers (Widsith, p. 61) points out that the OE. poet ap- 
parently did not know that Gundahari (Guthhere) of Z%e Con- 
tinental tales became identified with the Niblung King. Fror- 
cum and Frysum mean, of course, the Franks and the Frisians, 
well-known to Anglo-Saxon Britain, but Frumtingum remains 
a mystery to me; v. Grienberger’s etymology (l. c., p. 369£.) 
is reasonable, although the reference to the Franks is not 
necessary. That l. 69 Rugum might refer to the inhabitants 
of Rogaland in Norway is possible owing to the neighbour- 
hood of the zon-alliterating name of Glommum, which is cer. 
tainly the people along the river Glommen in Norway). On 
the other hand the Rugii on the Danube?), their fights with 
the Goths, and their alliance with Theoderic, should be more 
appropriate in the general context, the name and the story 
having travelled via Kent after 600 into Britain. Next to it 
follows Rumwalum, the Romans®), who played a most con- 
spicuous part in the history of the Rugii. It is striking that 
Cat. B. finishes with a few personal touches on Alboin, the 
Langobardic king of Northern Italy. 

In Cat. A. 1. 18 the Huns and the Goths are mentioned; 
then follow Baningum and Burgendum. That the Burgundians 
in question are those whose realm was conquered by the 
Franks in 532—534 is more natural than to believe that the 
verse refers to the eastern splitter of the same tribe. The 
tale passed into England through Kent during Ethelberht’s 
reign, or afterwards; note the names in the Burgundian law, 
drawn up after 500. The Baningas has been explained by Holt- 
hausen as “Beininge,” rejected by Chambers (Widsith, p. 191). 
But why is this etymology (a nickname) so improbable? Dur- 
ing the Middle Ages a Norwegian faction supporting King 
Sverre was called Birkebeinar, the “birch-legs,” owing to 


!) Note that Alfheimar (to some extent the homeland of the Geatas) 
was situated between the Gaut-elfr and the Glommen according to the 
Olcel. Sygubrot. 


?) Cp. Schmidt, I. c., p. 133ff. Cp. also Chambers, Widsith, p. 211. 


8) Cp. v. Grienberger, Anglia 27, p. 447; ib. N. F. XXXIV, p. 370. 


Cp. OE. Galwalas, Bretwalas, etc. 


| Ei: Be of di Bains together with that of the Burgundians, 


eacon’s Origo gentis en to 


Be 


however, points to learned influence. Such is also the case of 
Holm-Rycum, where Jordanes’s Ulme-rugisi is the model. In 


. OE. holm meant sea, while the Scandinavian word Aolm is 
‚ Island. Glommum, appearing side by side with Hobnrygum, 
points indeed to some knowledge of their common Norwegian 


origin, although to assume that the Widsith poet should have 


. any direct knowledge of this fact of remote Antiquity would 


be rash. 

For 1.22 Swefum, see p. 228 above. Helsingum, known 
only from the northern Swedish province of Helsingland (which 
from an Anglo-Saxon point of view ought to be so far away 
as not to be known to Widsith, unless the line dates from 
the time of the late Anglo-Saxon mission in Sweden), and 
from the two old boroughs viewing each other across the 
Sound: Helsingör and Helsingborg, represents certainly the 
Sound dwellers. For 1. 23, see above, p. 226. 

For the Franks (l. 24), see Chambers, p. 195, who quite 
rightly rejects the translation “spearmen.” But if the Franks 
are not the spearmen, whey should the Rondingas (ib.) be the 
shieldmen? That Rond-, meaning frontier, was known to OE. 
is evident!). The name of the ruler: pyle (poet), however, 
makes the context suspicious. Is there hidden here a reference 
to Ultima Thule, the farthest boundary of the earth, of Py- 
theas Massiliensis, (also mentioned in Procop’s story about 
the Herulean march towards the Norfh) based upon a not 
uncommon misunderstanding on the part of thescop? Cp.,:how- 
ever, Chambers, Widsith, p. 115. 

The first part of 1. 25 Breoca (weold) Brondingum refers, 
of course, to Beowulf (cf. Björkman, Anglia Beiblatt 1919, 
p. 170ff.; the latter part might imply a lost OE. native tale, 
since Billing and Wern(um) can be found in OE. placenames 
(cp. Chambers 196). Oswine and Gefwuif, although not recorded 


1) Cp. Saint Juliana (Exeter Book, ed. Gollancz, p. 242, 1. 18): 
Sum-wxs zht-welig zpeles cynnes 
rice gerefa rond-burgum weold 
eard weardade oftast symle 
in baere ceastre commedia. 


n 
- 


“ 
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ater oft he i 
ne ; for se see ke p. 229. Yıum es or 


ceal an Anglo-Saxon tale from the colonization period in 
Britain; cp. Ytene (i. e. Ytena land), the neighbourhood of 
the New Forest !). 

I pass over the easily identified tribes of Frisians and 
Sea- Danes, as well as the Hocingas, Wulfingas?), Woingas, 
— all hir patronymics. Sycgum, 1 think, has something 
to do with a flock of warriors under the WERE of a cer- 
tain Szeferd, — a lost tale about an incident in Auglo-Saxon 
history; the name of this flock is not that of a tribe, or a 
nation, but a variation of a patronymic formation. The latter 
part of 1. 31: Sweom Ongendpeow is a reference to Beowulf; 
note the exceptional d in the personal name, and compare it 
with Ongendmyrgingum, due to the ignorance of a late scribe, 

1. 32 places us in a southern milieu: “Sceafa ruled the 
Langobards (of Northern Italy) and Sceafthere the Umbrians?).” 
The names of the rulers are »sagenhaft« ; note that the genea- 
logies of the Langobards contain several such names. Umbria 
is situated not far from Lombardy, and this neighbourhood 
accounts for such a striking name in Cat. A. The tales under- 
lying this line had, naturally, wandered to Britain via Kent 
after 600, and the personal names have become Anglicized. 

For AZun Hetwerum I agree with Chambers (p. 291£.). 
The two words: Holen (weold) Wrosnum are mysterious. 
The reference to the Rosogavi by Müllenhoff (Chambers, 
p- 202) might be compared with a reference to the Rosomoni 
(Chambers, p. 16; 18, footnote 2), mentioned in the history of 
Ermanaric and possibly derived from vras, »feucht sein« 
(Ficks Wtb., ed. Torp, p. 417); cp. OSw. Morkarlar, the 
people of the moors, or such like. For Herefarena, see above, 
p. 228; Hringweald sounds Old English. 

* * 


* 


!) Cp. Chambers, p. 237, 

2) Cf. Nerman, Det svenska rikets uppkomst, p. 116ff. 

?) Chambers (p. 200) has given allthe various etymologies of Ymbre: 
< Ymbria, Imbra = Fehmarn, or <Ammerland, west of the Weser, or 
< Amrum, one of the North Frisian islands (cp. the Ambrones), and v. 
Grienberger (l. c., p. 361f.) <Humber; cp. also Chambers, p. 201. The last 
etymology cannot be accepted on purely literary grounds; to the scribe the 
(Norp)-hymbre were certainly known and ought not to be rendered Ymbre. 


their prime of power and success, if the comparison with 
Alexandros means anything at all. To suppose that we here 
have a reference to Hwala, a mythical ancestor of the West 
Saxon kings, is, of course, possible. But the coupling together 
of a far-famed Greek emperor and an almost anonymous 
Anglo-Saxon tribal king seems somewhat ludicrous. It is true 
that Hwala’s father and grandfather, according to the genea- 
logical entry of the A.S.C. in 855, would be Beowi and Sceaf, 
two names connected with Beowulf, and this circumstance 
would account for Hwala’s promotion. One is inclined, however, 
to retain the spelling Wala and conclude that this name is an 
eponymical formation like Dan < Danes, Saxo <Saxons, etc., 
consequently a Camdenian ock-prince, and symbolizing the 
Roman emperor, the ruler of the Rumwalas (cp. Forssner, 
Continental Germ. names, p. 242). It is true that the alliterating 
metre then requires another word than kwzle; one might read: 
Dara wes Wala weald(a) selast, altough I admit that this is 
a pretty radical emendation. That these lines have become 
corrupted in the course of centuries is very credible. Alexandreas, 
as is the original rendering, is obviously a folkname; for the 
ending -eas cp. Langenfelt, Toponymics, p. 39 ff. Assuming 
this to be so Il. 14—15 would run: 


$ara wes Wala geweald selast, 
ond Alexandreas ealra ricost .... 
Cp. 1. 76f.: ... mid Casere 
se be se winburga geweald ahte, 
wiolena ond wilna ond Wala rices!). 
The difficulty does not lie in the sing. wes, since such a 


poetical license might be pardoned, and is not absolutely 


1) Wiolane might be a rendering of Lat. villani, and Wilna a corrupt 
Anglo-Saxonized genitive of Lat. villa, “summer residence”, or, at this 
period, “town, frontier town” Quite recently (London Observer 2. 11. 30) 
several Roman »illas have been excavated on the Isle of Wight; note the 
well-known Roman villa at Brading. — The translation of ll. 14—15 would 
then be: “The emperor who was possessed of the wine-cities (i. e. cities 
where vine was growing), of citizens and (frontier) towns (cp. OE. rond- 
burg) and of the (total) Roman empire.” This section belongs to Cat. GH 
due to monastic learning. — OHG. Wilinaburg (Mn. G. Weilburg) as well 
as Wilna, Poland, cannot be thought of, although wiolane has indeed a 


Slav ending. 


e Therefare:ä few. Be points to comment upon. wi. u 
1. 14—15 give a picture of two most brilliant princes, both in 


2 


native lore dating 


‘from Continental times. 


Hunum(?) 11. 18, 57 
Gotum(?) 1. 18 
Swzfum Il. 22, 61 
Myrgingum 
Hundingum 1. 23 
Wernum Dr 
Eowum 

‘Ytum 

Fresna 

Sz-denum 
Pyringum II. 30, 64 
Sycgum 1. 31, 63 
Offa (ll. 35 —44) 
Wen(d)lum 
Wzernum 

Englum 

Z£nenum 

Seaxum 
Sweordwerum(?) 
Eormanric 11, 88—111(?) 


Unintelligible: 
Frumtingum 


II 


native lore hailing 
from Britain, 
(H)wala (?) 
Czlic 
Hocingum!) 
Herefarena 
Gefflegum 
Sweordwerum (?) 
Scottum 
Peohtum 


through northern overseas trade. 


references to Beowulf. 


Glommum (?) 
Brondingum 
Sze-denum (?) 
Wulfingum (?) 


Sweom 


, is thought of 


N 


Kae monna EINER: ö ee bah ne ER 
If we examine Widsith from the point of view of chrono- 
jogy and origin of the tales included in the catalogues we 
arrive then at the following conclusions: 


I 
native lore acquired 


Glommum Il. 21, 69 
Hzlsingum 
Froncum 11. 24, 68. 
Wulfingum 
Woingum 
Hztwerum 
Wicinga cynn ll. 47, 59 
Heado-Beardna 
Hred-Gotum 
Winedum 
PDrowendum 
Frysum 

Sercingum 


IV 


Hronum 
Deanum 


11. 31, 58 


Hropwulf 11. 45—49 
Heado-Beardna 


Geatum 


') Cp. Redin, I. c. p. 20; Björkman, 1. c.p. 66. 


Sud-Denum 


Heapo-Reamum 
Hocingum !) 


a 


tales introduced via Kent after 600, 
or due to monastic learning. 


Wala 11. 14, 78 Hzzdnum 
Alexandreas Hzlepum 
Hunum ll. 18, 57 Hundingum 1. 81 
 Gotum 1. 18 Israhelum 
Baningum Judeum 
Burgendum Il. 19, 65 Exsyringum 
Creacum!) 11. 20, 76 Ebreum 
Holmrygum Indeum 
Rondingum Egyptum 
Ymbrum Medum 
Longbeardum 11. 32, 80 Persum 
Wrosnum Mysingum 
Gefpum Mofdingum 
Rugum Ongend-Myrgingum 
Rumwalum Amothingum 
#lfwine U. 70—74 East-pyringum 
Seringum Eolum 
Scride-Finnum Istum 
Lidwieingum Idumingum 
Leonum 
Several chronological points are of important interest. 

Hzdnum-Hzlepum after 800 

Sercingum about 850 

Leonum after 800 

Ceelie after 700(?), or 800 


Oriental peoples after 700 (cp. the Syrians in Northumberland) 


All this goes to prove that Widsith as a whole cannot 
be regarded as a poem dating from the Migration period. The 
tales under the heading I do so, but all the others fail to reach 
that venerable age. Taking into account the laborious life led 
by the transplanted Anglo-Saxon pioneers for more than one 
hundred and fifty years, it is not to be wondered at that their 
poetry was scarce at the end of that period and that their 
poets welcomed every epic material furnished by foreigners. 

In that final version handed down to us Widsith dates 
very late indeed, and belongs to the Early Middle Ages. 
Therefore, it is necessary to apply the same view as to the 


1) Note that only in 326—330 Byzantion was built to receive the 
Roman emperor: Constantinopolis, and that the definitive stage of, its 
growing imperial importance was reached only in 413 during the reign 
of Theodosius Il; see Lübker's R.L. (1914) p. 185. 


AN 


” 


| a ee of ee nations as ir 
‘of later mediaeval epics. This implies that v we ar no right 
to assume from the fact of alliteration any geographical or 


chronological connection between the nations mentioned in the 
same line!). 


VII. Beowulf Problems. 


In his paper on the northern tribes in _Beowulf Wessen 
(p. 50) declares it is not worth while to trouble about the 
place-names mentioned in that poem, nor (p. 49) about the 
descriptions of scenery. The placenames are manufactured 
ad hoc; the scenery is painted after that of the country of 
the poet. There are several reasons to doubt this categorical 
statement. First, there is a Widsith tribe Hronas, occurring 
together with the Danes, and the Heapo-Reamas, also men- 
tioned in Beowulf; as I have tried to show the Hronas are 
nothing but the inhabitants of Fronesnes in Beowulf. Secondly, 
if Zarnanes, Hrefnawudu, or Hrefnesholt, Hreosnabeorh, 
Hronesnes, are to be ruled out, why not also Wedermearc 
Scedenig, Scedelond? And what about Zeorot — dit it never 
exist as a placename? 

The term Wedergeatas is not to be taken as a symbolical 
name, meaning those Geatas who “feared not waves nor wind”, 
to quote Childe Harold. It is distinctly said that the home of 
at least a section of the Geatas?) carried the name of Weder- 
mearc. Just as Hronum is to be derived from Hronesnes, 


Wederas is to be derived from Wedermearc. To distinguish 


the Geatas they were sometimes called Wedergeatas, a lin- 
guistic process Wedergeatas < *Wedermearcgeatas resulting 
in a reduct as J. Sahlgren®) has termed it. I have earliert) 


!) Cp. Langenfelt, Sverige och svenskarna i äldre engelsk litteratur, 
Nord. Tidsskr. for fil. IV Rakke, IX Bind, 1920, p. 56f. 
2) Cp. Beowulf 1. 205: 
“Hafde se goda Geata leoda 
cempan gecorone para pe he cenoste 
findan mihte”. 
The expression implies several tribes. 
®) Skagershults Sockens Naturnamn I, Upsala 1912, p. 29. — Cp. 
Storch, Angelsächsische Nominalcomposita, p. 7: »Wedern und Geaten 
sind zwei verschiedene Volkstämme« (!!), 


*) Sverige och svenskarna i äldre engelsk litteratur, Nord. Tidsskr. 
for fil. 1920, p. 52. 


PEN VER VEEEEEAEEN 


Bl er the identity of Wedernieireö: and FR in the 


Swedish province of Vestergötland. Mark, being to-day a 


 härad, a judicial unit, has never been nlled “Marks Härad” 
but only Mark, except in the official documents, in contrast 
to other Adrader in Sweden!). This implies that Mark was a 
folcland in earlier times and not a judicial unit, the name 
' meaning “borderland, wilderness, woodland”. It is probable 
that the boundaries of Ancient Mark have shrunk when Mark 
was reduced to a kärad. In Ale härad, belonging to the same 
(Älvsborg) county, there is a he Värhkuvud?), the 
earlier forms of which are Wierhöffwedtt 1564, Wärhöffued 
1573, Wärhufvud 1611, etc. The Swedish Place Com- 
mittee has explained the first part to contain väg (sc. way, 
road), and the second as Auvud (sc. head), meaning “corner”, 
“point”, “end”, and comparing it with drohuvud (sc. bridge- 
head). Both explanations suffer from a very restricted outlook. 
In the parish of Nödinge, belonging to Ale Härad, there is a 


placename Auvud®), explained as “cliff, mountain-steep”, and 


in the parish of Östad another placename Huvden*), explained 
as “hilly promontory”, comparing it with Icel. Aofpe. Vär- 
huvud obviously contains the same notion of “mountain-steep”; 
or “hilly promontory”. The first element is, of course, väder 
(sc. weather), indicating a place exposed to the winds. Now 
the dialectal pronunciation of väder?) is vär in the whole of 
Vestergötland; Wier in an early form (seemingly corrupt by 
Danish spelling) might be explained as a diphtongization often 
heard in Western Vestergötland; cp. the Gothenburg and Kind 
dialects. Väderhuvud gives us a clue to Wedermearc®). 
Placenames in %o/t (in the local pronunciation: keit or 
hslt, but normalized to kwlt) occur in overwhelming numbers 
together with several in vidr (sc. wood); skog seems to be 
reserved for the so-called “natur-namn”. I quote a few: Stjärn- 
hult, Svenshult, Älmhult (Hyssna parish); Apelhult, Kinnahult 


1) Cp. Ortnamnen i Älvsborgs län. Marks härad. 

2) ib. Ale härad, p. 38. 

8) ib. Ale härad, p. 50. 

4) ib. Ale härad, p. 136. 

5) vind is seldom used in Swedish dialects; instead välde)r. 

8) Cp. also Väderöarna, Bohuslän, and Hallands Väderö in Kattegat. 
See Björkman, 1. c., p. 115. 


(Kinna IB Bockshult, Gethult, en e = 
mundaR, cp. Icel. Hosmundr), Hähult, Strömhult, Evanshult, 
Vedhult (cp. OE. wuduholt), Viskarhult (from an old genitive 
of the river Viskan) (Kinnarum parish); Almhult, Björkhult, 
Flygshult, Ingeshult, Linkeshult, Läpparhult, Lönnhult, Skrim- 
hult, Tranhult (Seglora parish); Rösshult (Gunnersjö u 
Skephult parish; all in Mark. Hultet, (Hälanda parish); Helle- 
beckaholt, Hyltan (Kilanda parish); Hult (or Holt), Kopper- 
holt (Okepplanda parish); Elmhult, Fjärhult, Holt, Sandsjöholt 
(Starrkärr parish); Gethult (Östad parish), all in Ale Härad. 
Names in -Aolt recur, as a matter of fact, two or three 
times on every page of those Älvsborg place-name records, 
and some of them show a remote origin. So do several other 
placenames, such as Seglora (not etymologized), Sätila, Köl- 
varp (ON. kylva, club), Tingberg, Surte, Rapenskär (< hrapa 
(make noise) + skor, ravine); Eckerna (< ekar + vini); Saxa- 
sjön (< sar —= mountain) in Skephult parish; Götsrid in Hajom 
parish. Concerning this name the Swedish place-name com- 
mittee assumes rzd to be red, ryd, (clearing in ‘the forest), 
but »zd might also be etymologized as rzdh, (redh), “ride”. 


:Cp. Redväg (härad), <redh + väg, “road for riders”. Redväg 


became the name of the härad, since the ancient and most 
prominent road in Vestergötland ran through that part of the 
country. Here also occurs the striking name Sverket. This 
name, in a Geatic province, is identical with Sweden (Sverige) 
and is recorded: Swericke 1546, Swerike 1605, Suerigie 1611, 
Swärke 1619, 1725, Sverke 1627, 1877, etc., and Suwerikhe 
wedh Ramsiön (at R.) 1602. Swericke reminds one of Swzorsce 
(Beow.) and might be a Geatic nickname for a place where 
their adversaries were once defeated or some other warlike 
incident had happened. 

The recurrence of names where the first element is 
Ram(s) (Hrefn) is also remarkable. Rammegärdet (Ramnegerde 
1567, etc.) in Östad parish; Ramsjödal in Kilanda parish; 
Ramslätt (< Ramslef) in Fritsla parish; Ramstorp (1396, 1485) 
in Skepplanda parish; etc.!). 

Thus the two elements Arefn and kolt, and even wudu 
(Frövet, Skepplanda parish, etc.) are well represented in the 


') Björkman, Eigennamen im Beowulf, Halle 1920, p. 67 £., points 
out that there are several Swedish place-names Ramshult. 


Be E 


+ 


| ofthe eat It ai be a hat: Ihese are 
ll-known from all parts of Sweden; they are, but ntin 


such a close connection with one ahothen as ber Besides, 
Sw. Ahult appearing as %olt is exceptional; cf. Jutland and 
Norway (-Iceland): also %olz. 

KRöse (stenröse, “cairn”) also occurs. frequently as a cp. 


element in place-names in the county of Älvsborg and adjacent 


parts of the country: Rösbacken, Rösebacka, Rösberga, Röse- 


byn, Röseledet, Rösered, Röseräs, Röseväl, Röserna, etc. Rö- 
.serna, (rosera) in Skepplanda parish is recorded: Röserna 


1590, 1640; Röserne 1611, Rösserna 1650, 1689, Rörsserna 
1675, Rösserne 1685, 1688. The committee explains tke name 
as a plural of söse, Olcel. kreysar < hreysi; < *hrausi; 
ep. also kreusan (Fick’s Wtb., ed. Torp) “hart, rauh werden“. 
This etymology might account for Zreosnabeorh'). For beorh 
cp. Survey of Engl. Placenames, O.G.S. Crawford, p. 157: 
*beorg was the usual name for what we now call round 
barrows or tumuli, the burial-mounds of the Bronze and Early 
Iron Ages.... The word barrow in composition does not, 
however, always describe an artificial mound. Natural hills are 
sometimes so called..... 2 

There are, however, two parish names, one in Mark and 
another in Ale härad, to which I call attention: Hyssna?) and 
Hössna?). The Swedish place-name committee explains both as 
hyrsna, 8. pl. of hyrsa, mare, < hursiön®), and refers to the 
Gotland parish name Hössne, earlier Hyrsne; for such plurals 
cp. also Härna (in Härnemad) < häre, hare, Ale härad. 

At the vicarage of Hössna (Redväg Härad), there are 
cairns and tumuli. At the southern end of the village there 
are several tumuli and cairns, as well as a burial-mound. At 
Hyssna (Mark), and more especially at Hyssna bro an arti- 
ficial hill, Brokullen, probably a burial-mound, earlier with a 
“bauta-stone”. Close nearby, on “Rangelehed” (the R. heath, 
unexplained) there was earlier another similar stone. The 
village is called Hyssnabacka (Hyssna hill)®). 


).Cp. Björkman, 1. c., p. 68, 

2) Ortnamnen i Älvsborgs län, Redvägs härad, p. 100—101. 

3) A. Noreen, Altschw. Gr. $423, Anm. 5. 

4) There are several Engl. place-names in horse; cp. Horsendon (f) 
in Buckinghamshire (Engl. Place-name Society, Vol. II, p. XI) 


Sterne‘ a Bar + another « cp. € emen! 


or such like, this last word having been translated into OE hr S 


beorh, we get Hyrsna(beorh), and probably Hirsna(beorh). 
The latter word would develop into Horsna-, later Heorsna-'). 
Although not so common, regressive metathesis might take 
place: Hreosnabeorh; cp. Sievers, Ags. Gr. $ 179, 2: wrums 
<wurms < wursm?). OE. hors?) is due to metathesis from 
hross (Germ. ross, Olcel. kross, OGotland. »zs), but this 
metathesis must belong to Anc. Anglo-Saxon provided that 
the traditional name of one of the leaders of the Anglo-Saxon 
invaders, Horsa, carries any weight?*). The same may safely 


be said about OSw. kors, due to a most ancient metathesis, 


A. Noreen®) even assumes that metathesis in kors is only 
apparent and says‘) that the rule for the change zr and ru 
has not yet been discovered. Consequently we are entitled 
to start from O.Sw. Hyrsna-?7); about 600 (cp. Nerman, 
p. 210 above) g. pl. of *Aursiön: hursiöono might have become 
*hyrs(a)no2). 

Earnanes Björkman (Eigennamen im Beowulf, p. 18) 
finds *only poetical”, but refers to attempts of tracing the 
name: Sarrazin’s suggestion of Aranes in Häkonar Häkonar- 
sunar Saga, Schück’s suggestion of Aranes, near Kungsbacka, 
the present-day Ärnäs. Björkman also refers to Arnanes (FMS. 


1) Sievers, Ags. Gr. $ 79,1. 

2) Sievers, ib. $185; cp. A. Noreen, Urgermansk Judlära p. 8. 

®) An OE. hyrsa does not seem to have existed; hence metathesis 
more easy. 

#) Cp. Björkman, 1. c., p. 60: Hengest: — Idem, I. c., p. 68f., is not 
unwilling to trace Hreosnabeorh back to Hrefnabeorh, which implies an 
unconvincing monotony of the Geatic placenames. Besides, beorh (burial- 
mound) demands a personal name Hrefnes-. 

5) Altschw. Gr. $ 344. 


€) Urgermansk Judlära, Upsala 1890, p. 8. 


‘) Fick (ed. Torp) p. 79, hrussa > hors; cp. A. Noreen, Gesch. d. 
nord. Spr. $ 31, c. 

®) A. Noreen, Aisl. & Altnorw. Gr. $ 63,1: “vor 700”; Noreen, how- 
ever, is not convinced by Bugge’s theory of i-mutation already about 
500. — Further note Brosinga mene (Beow. 1199) which Björkman 1. c. & 


p. 4f. — and, in my opinion, righily — identifies with ON. Brisinga men, 
and his argument p. 5. 


she 3 r f 


# situated at the lake Lygnern, though etymologized as Are, a 
_ personal name, + zäs, might also represent Earnanzs. Quite 
recently, however, there was an article published by the 


signature C.O.F. in Göteborgs Handels- och Sjöfartstidning _ 


1.7.1930): “Beowulfsängens Earnanäs och Alfhem” 2), trying 

to prove that a hilly promontory, the furthermost point of 

Kattleberget toward the Göta River, called Ornäs, is nothing 
but Örn-näs = Earnanzs°®). The promontory would have been a 
.nesting-place for eagles during the past centuries; hence the 
modern form Ör(n)näs instead of Äranäs or Ärnäs. Not far 

behind there lies the old royal manor of Alfhem, according 
to C. S. Lindblad*) once the centre of the ancient realm of 
Alfheimar (= Bohuslän and the western part of Vestergötland; 
cp. above, p. 230, footnote 1), close to Ramstorpsberget?). C. 
O. F. gives an exhaustive account of the scenery around 
Alfhem showing that the Beowulf descriptions fit in accurately 
on this present-day Geatic landscape. 


1) Cp. also Nerman, Sv. Rikets uppkomst, p. 114, 


2) A more detailed account in C. O. Fast, Det äldsta Götalands historia, 
Stockholm 1931 (54 pp.). 

While Mr. Fast adheres to the common view that the Geatas were 
a tribe living in the neighbourhood of Gothenburg, he disagrees with the 
earlier scholars as to the theatre of war. His book “The oldest history 
of Goetaland” places the centre of Beowulf’s realm at Alfhem along the 
Goeta River and only some twenty minutes’ walk from there Örnäs, the 
Earnanzs of Beowulf. The topography described in the old poem fits in 
exactly with the present-day conditions, and even the names used to-day 
correspond closely to those given in Beowulf. Other place-names he locates 
on and around the mountain of Halleberg in Vestergoetland. 

How far his conclusions may be secured is difficult to say, but it is 
apparent that Mr. Fast is lacking in the elements of philological research 
methods. On the other hand his notes on the minerals, on the water 
level and on similar subjects, contain many interesting observations and 
at the same time stress the necessity of the philologists’ and scientists’ 
working hand in hand elucidating the obscure parts of the epics of the 
Heroic Age. 

3) Cp. Sarrazin’s suggestion Örnebacka in Bohuslän. 

4) Lödöse stad samt Ale och Flundre härader, 1897. 


5) Archaeological excavations will be undertaken in 1931 in Alfhem, 
Several old finds have earlier been discovered in the district and at the 
very place Alfhem. 

J. Hoops, Englische Studien. 66. 2. 16 


VII. 142)). Another place-name Ärenäs, Sätila parish, Mark, | 


5 Sa ee _ 


where on the hilly seashore of Vestergötland'), and according 
to 11. 2802—09 a grave-mound, Biowulfes biorh, should be 
built there, serving also as a Jand-mark for seafarers. It is 
possible that (ON.) valrof, (OE.) welreaf, presented to the 
old king by Wiglaf, the young W=gmunding, has played 
some part in the forming of the name, we@/ having been 
confused with OE. Awe/, whale, later exchanged for Aron. 
Whales off the west coast of Sweden are — and were — 
indeed very rare, There is another OSw. word likely to be 
confused with OE. hwzl: MnSw. vd/(e) < vala, “cairn”, 
“boundary-stone”, “Jand-mark” (in present-day Bohuslän va/); 
the details mentioned in connection with Hronesn&s agree 
with such an explanation. As a matter of fact there exists 
Väleberget, Skepplanda parish, Ale härad, etymologized by the 
Swedish place-name committee as containing vd/(e). 
* * 
* 

Finally, a few words about the descriptions of nature in 
Beowulf. Severalscholars (Schück, Wessen, Nerman, v.Sydow)?) 
point out the characteristic mountain landscape in Beowulf, 
not to be found in Zeland of the present-day Denmark. But 
if we were onboard a ship passing the eastern shore of Zeland, 
all the while reading Beowulf, we would realize that “brimclifu 
blican, beorgas steape, side ssensssas” give a picture of Möen’s 
Klint. It is not necessary to think of the Kentish or Southern 
English chalk cliffs. Besides, Beowulf belongs to the British 
Angles who did not find any chalk cliffs within their boundaries. 
That there were ci#chees in the poetical works of the OE. 
scöpas is not to be doubted. A typical instance is de s@m 
tweonum in St. Guthlac-B®), 1. 1358: 


ee beorna bealdor and bropor in 
se selesta bi sem tweonum 
para pe we on engle xfre gefrunan...... 


1) Björkman, 1. c., p. 73. 

2) Geografi och naturbeskrivning i Beowulfsängen (Förh. vid sv. fil. 
och hist. mötet, Göteborg 1912, p. 74f.). 

8) Exeter Book, ed. Gollancz. 


Desprie its formation with a g. sg. ET need : not 
contain a personal name. It is supposed to be situated some- 


u ee 


» 


., 


_ comparing it with Beowulf (l. 1684): 


en Notes on the Anglo-Saxon pioneers. x 


..... worold cyninga 
dem selestan be sem tweonum 
dara pe on Scedenigge sceattas d&lde... 

In another paper!) v. Sydow has tried to prove that 
niceras could not live in inland hills. Although xzcor is a water 
demon (*summe sende zz&eres the bi den waterez wunien” 2) 
v. Sydow®) has himself shown that the special zzcor, called 
in Scania Bäckahästen, retains better his fluvial character in 


. the woodlands, but on the fat plains of Southern Scania it 


disassociates from water. Why not accord to the zsceras in 
Beowulf the same privilege? 


* * 
* 


How old is Beowulf as an epic? According to Nerman 
(see above, p. 210) the Sweo-Geatic wars must have ended at 
least in 575. Taking this year as a basis the story must have 


been built up in Geatland — or by some exiled Geat abroad — 


which would account for a delay of at least, say, ten to twenty- 
five years. The “Ur-Beowulf II” is thus to be considered 
finished about 600. 

If we accept Wessen’s theory that the Maelar Danes 
seized some part of Central Jutland about 500 and in fifty 
years conquered the Herulean kingdom, it follows that the 
conquerors could not have assimilated the Herulean tales (Ur- 
Beowulf I) in less than more fifty years, consequently about 
600. The Beowulf tales I and II, therefore, can only have 
become known in Britain after 600, say 625. Allowing 
some space of time before the tales were rhymed and finished 
for reciting we arrive then at a date when the Christian faith 
was acknowledged by even the Anglian rulers. It seems 
therefore natural that the Beowulf we know, rendered in a 
Christian setting, would be the very first version. Assumptions 
that later poets have Christianized the originally heathen OE. 
version must be at fault. 

Further, if one believes — as I do — that the Continental 
Anglian districts were occupied by the Danes about 700 their 


1) Vetenskaps-Societetens Ärsbok, Lund 1923, p. 82. 
2) Cp. Brandl, P. Grdr. 2:1, 1085. 


3) Bäckahästen, Vetenskaps- "Societetens Ärsbok 1922, p. 88. 
16* 
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STROPHIC DIVISION 
IN MIDDLE ENGLISH ALLITERATIVE VERSE. 


nn 


In Englische Studien 16, 169—80, Kaluza first showed 
that certain unrimed ME. alliterative poems were divided into 
quatrains. He went on to assert that these quatrains were 
combined so as to make strophes, the lines of which 
numbered 12, 16, 24 or other multiple of 4. In the second 
edition of Paul’s Grundrzß I, ii, pp. 167—8, Professor Luick 
points out that, though each Passus of a poem, as in the 
Wars of Alexander, may be divisible into strophes of a 


multiple of four lines, the pause at the end of the strophe is 


no stronger, and may be weaker, than that at the end of a 
quatrain, and consequently the strophes can hardly be re- 
cognised by either reader or hearer!). He suggests some 
external reason, such as the number of lines on a page of 
MS., for this peculiarity. 

On the question of the existence of the strophes, certain MS. 
evidence can be adduced. The poems of Cleanness and Patience 
(MS. Cotton Nero A x, reproduced in facsimile by Sir I. Gollancz, 
E.E.T.S. 162), which Kaluza divides into strophes of 24 and 
60 11, are divided into quatrains by a tick in the margin. 
As will be shown later, Cleanness has four 5-line quatrains, 
but the marks are placed regularly at every fourth line. This 
shows that the scribe is not following the sense of the verse, 
or the poet’s own division, but simply the tradition of a four- 
line stanza. 

Some MSS. of the Siege of Ferusalem?) afford scribal 
evidence of stanzaic division. This poem, as Kaluza states on 


1) See for example the Wars of Alexander, 11. 5756—79, a strophe 
which opens with the last 4 lines of a speech which began on 1. 3720. 

2) I number the lines here according to Steffler (Marburg, 1891), 
but add in brackets the numbers as they will stand in the forthcoming 
E.E.T.S. edition begun many years ago by Kölbing. 


p- 175, was divided ie the ie met en ne Bun = 
beginning at Il. 1, 439 (441), 889 (893), and 1105 (1 109). 


Bach part le with a pious ejaculation, such as “Now 


blesse vs our lorde,’ and begins in the Laud MS. with a 
capital. In addition the poem was later divided into a Prologue 
and seven Passus, beginning at Il. 1, 183 (185), 299 (301), 
439 (441), 631 (633), 731 (734), 889 (893) and 1105 (1109). 
Some traces of this division appear in all the other MSS. ‚ 

In MS. Cotton Calig. A ii (called C) the poem runs 
continuously. Quatrain marks and Passus headings have been 
added in the margin, but the quatrains are ticked off quite 
mechanically, as in Cleanness. Owing to omissions, Passus II 
begins on the third line of a scribal quatrain, and the heading 
is omitted. Passus V begins on the second line of a quatrain. 
At Passus VI, which should fall on the third line, the scribe 
starts his quatrains afresh, but he allows the poem to end on 
the third line of one. 

MS. Camb. Univ. Mm. 5, 14 (called U) is divided by $ 
marks into 8-line strophes. That these are not original is 
shown by the fact that where lines are omitted by the group 
CUDE, the strophes cease to follow the sense, e. g. Il. 65—72 
(65—8, 71—4) where two lines have been omitted by this 
group and by Steffler, and ll. 209—16 (211—18), where 
ll. 207—8 (209—10) have been omitted. But where a line is 
omitted by U alone, we have a 7-line strophe, e. g. 11. 155—61 
(157—63), 268—74 (270-6). Lil. 171—4 (173—6) form a 
4-line strophe, presumably because the scribe saw that the 
Prologue ended with 1. 182 (184). Again, there is a 6-line 
strophe, 11. 883—8 (887—92) at the end of Passus V. 

MS. Ashburnham 130 (called E), now in the Huntington 
Library, is divided into quatrains by $ marks. Sometimes 
these are defective, where lines have been omitted in E alone, 
e. g. ll. 35—8, 45—8, where E omits Il. 37, 47. At other 
times lines are added to fill up the quatrains, e. g. where E 
has lost 1. 99 (101), a line is added after 1. 100 (102). Where 
UDE (C having lost a page) omit 11. 207—8 (209—10), E’s 
quatrains are 11.209—11 (211—13) and an extra line, 11. 212—14 
(214—16) and an extra line. The feebleness of the lines added 
shows their scribal origin: ‘So pat pey myzte go with owte 
lettyng,’ ‘& with al pe solerzpnyte pat he make myzte.’ In 
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this case we see that the MS. has been severely edited when 
the quatrain marks were inserted, so that the grouping should 
' be logical, though later certain lines have been lost, and the 
quatrain marks repeated in their places. 


MS. Lambeth 491 (called D) is divided by $ marks into 
strophes of varying length. The first three were originally 
of 24 lines, though two have been lost from the third. After 
‚that they vary from 2 to 64 lines, according to the sense of 
the verse, as if someone had tried to divide the poem into 
.24-line strophes, but given up the attempt. 

Hence we can see that there was a feeling among scribes 
that these poems should be divided into quatrains, or even 
perhaps into larger groups, but that the divisions we have 
do not go back to the originals. As regards Kaluza’s larger 
strophes, the MS. evidence is against them. Zrkenwald he 
divides into 11 strophes of 32 lines, but the MS. itself has a 
capital at 1. 177, which falls in the middle of his sixth strophe. 
Patienee is divided by capitals at ll. 1, 61, 245, 305, 409. 
Only the last of these begins one of Kaluza’s strophes. 
Cleanness is similarly capitalised at 13 points. Kaluza 
divides it into 30 strophes of 60 lines. Only 4 of these coincide 
with the capitals. Moreover, in order to get his strophes, 
he has to suppose 20 spurious lines to have been added and 
8 original lines omitted. The Szege of Jerusalem is divided 
elaborately by Kaluza into three divisions each containing 
12 strophes of 36 lines. These divisions begin at ll. 1, 439 
(441), 889 (893). This ignores the original arrangement, which 
we have seen began a fourth Passus with 1. 1105 (1109). 
Also, in order to force each part to number exactly 432 lines, 
he has to omit such passages as Ill. 447—54 (449—56), 
523—6 (525—8), 774—81 (777—84), for which neither the 
evidence of the other MSS. nor the sense gives any justi- 
fication. 

Erkenwald and Cleanness afford examples of the way in 
which the poet himself, having made a technical error in his 
quatrains, applied the correction. For in Erkenwald ll. 117—21 
he wrote a 5-line quatrain, and again in ll. 150—4. Conse- 
quently he added a 2-line sentence in ll. 167—8 between two 
regular quatrains. This can be clearly seen in Sir I. Gollancz’s 


sie 1), She the re are NO i 'Kaluza, \ Wehe 
his 32-line strophes into sub-divisions of 8 lines, assumes that 
a line was lost in the group Il. 121—7, and another in the 
group ll. 152—8, and that there are two spurious lines in 
ll. 15968. But this, in addition fo assuming three independent 


corruptions, has the effect of making sub-strophes end at 


11. 127, 135, 143, 151, all except the first making bad stops, 
whereas there are regular quatrains ending at ll. 125, 129, 
and so on to I. 149. This cannot have been the poet’s intention. 

In Cleanness there is a 5-line quatrain in ll. 1541-5, 
and another in Il. 1586—90, followed again by a 2-line sen- 
tence, ll. 1591—2, which corrects the total number of lines 
to a multiple of 4. Again, in ll. 1757—66, there are two 
5-line quatrains, rectified after 6 regular quatrains by the group 
ll. 1791—2. The fact that in all these cases an overplus of 
2 lines is compensated by an addition of 2 lines points to the 
conclusion that the poet’s object was to have a passus which 
should contain a multiple of 4 lines?). If we examine Kaluza’s 
60-line strophes, we find that one ends at l. 1572, causing the 
last line of Baltazar’s 12-line speech to overflow into the next 
strophe, which in its turn yields three bad quatrains before 
the correction is made in Il. 1586—92, 

Hence it seems that a more accurate way of describing 
the structure of these poems is to say that they were 
written in quatrains, but that their authors, if by 
chance the quatrains were found to be irregular, saw to it 
that each Passus should contain a multiple, in the case of 
Wars of Alexander perhaps the same multiple, of four lines. 


King’s College, London. Mabel Day. 


1) Select Early English Poems 4. See his edition of Cleanness 
(S.E.E.P. 7), p. x, where he points out how the correction was made. 
This point has not been clearly understood; in his review in Modern 
Language Notes 37, Professor Menner congratulates Sir I. Gollancz on 
his courage in attributing the error to the poet and not to the scribe. 

?) A similar correction seems to have been made in Wars of Alex., 
ep. 11. 2475—6, 2477—80, 2481—4, 2485—6; also 3760 —1, 3762—5, 3766—9, 
3770—3, 3774—7, 3778—9. In both cases, however, the error and cor- 
rection occur with one of Kaluza’s strophes. 
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ZEUGNISSE FÜR DAS EINDRINGEN 
DER ENGLISCHEN LITERATUR 
DES ı8. JAHRHUNDERTS IN DEUTSCHLAND. 


Wie sich die englische Literatur der ersten Hälfte des 
19. Jahrhunderts in der deutschen literarischen Kritik spiegelt, 
hat Luise Sigmann in einem umfangreichen und wertvollen 
Buche dargetan: Die englische Literatur von 1800—1850 im 
Urteil der zeitgenössischen deutschen Kritik (Anglist. Forschgn., 
hrsg. v. J. Hoops, Heft 55; Heidelberg, 1918). Daß auch für 
diese Zeit allerhand nachzutragen wäre, habe ich in meiner 


Besprechung in der Zeitschr. f. franz. u. engl. Unterricht 18 


(1919) S. 374ff. gezeigt. 

Wichtiger noch als für diesen Zeitraum wäre eine zu- 
sammenhängende quellenmäßige Untersuchung der ent- 
sprechenden Frage für die frühere Zeit, insbesondere für das 
18. Jahrhundert, namentlich in den Jahren, wo das Zeitschriften- 
und Zeitungswesen sich lebhafter zu entwickeln beginnt, be- 
kanntermaßen ja auch unter starkem englischen Einfluß. Eine 
weitere lohnende Aufgabe wäre, die Fragen gerade auch für 
den deutschen Osten genauer zu untersuchen. Schlesien, 
an das ich zunächst denke, — ähnlich, aber doch etwas 
anders, liegen die Dinge in Ostpreußen — steht ziemlich all- 
gemein, aber nicht ganz mit Recht, in dem Rufe, daß es 
während des 18. Jahrhunderts, abseits von den großen Mittel- 
punkten und aufs stärkste in Anspruch genommen durch seine 
politischen und wirtschaftlichen Verhältnisse infolge der Er- 
werbung durch Friedrich den Großen, an den geistigen Be- 
wegungen des Zeitalters keinen oder nur ganz geringen Anteil 
genommen habe. 

Dem widerspricht die Tatsache, daß bereits in den Jahren 
1751—1784 eine Reihe von Literaturblättern, zum Teil als Bei- 
lagen zur »Schlesischen Zeitung« in Schlesien erschien, die 


noch längst nicht für die Wissenschaft dienstbar gemacht oder 

‘von ihr ausgenützt sind. Seit kurzem haben wir eine vor- 
treffliche Bibliographie dieser periodischen Literatur Schlesiens 
- in dem Werke von W. Klawitter Die Zeitungen und Zeit- 
schriften Schlesiens von den Anfängen. bis zum Fahre 1870 
bzw. bis zur Gegenwart (Breslau 1930). In diesen Literatur- 
blättern findet sich eine Fülle von Beispielen dafür, daß man 
in Breslau außerordentlich lebhaft nicht nur die zeitgenössische 
deutsche, sondern auch die ausländische Literatur verfolgte. 
Von dieser ist naturgemäß die französische am reichsten be- 
dacht, doch auch der englischen schenkte man größte Auf- 
merksamkeit. Das ist für die deutsche Geistesgeschichte nicht 
ganz unwesentlich; denn wir können hier einen Weg verfolgen, 
der deutlich das Vordringen der englischen Literatur bei uns, 
namentlich auch im abgelegenen Osten anzeigt. 

Als Probe und Beweis hierfür teile ich hier die Be- 
sprechungen von drei besonders wichtigen englischen Büchern mit. 

Nr. 1 betrifft Goldsmith, T%e Vecar of Wakefield. Er 
erschien in England 1766. Schon im nächsten Jahre ist die 
hier beurteilte deutsche Übersetzung da, und die Anzeige er- 
scheint in den »Schlesischen Berichten von Gelehrten Sachen« 
Nr. 23 (Beilage zu den »Schles. privilegierten Zeitungen« vom 
22. Juni 1767). 

Nr. 2 beschäftigt sich mit H. Walpoles berühmtem 
Castle of Otranto, das 1764 erschien. Die Kritik steht in den- 
selben »Schlesischen Berichten« Nr. 48 vom 19. Dezember 1768. 

Nr. 3 behandelt das Buch über die Weltreise, die John 
Byron, der Großvater Lord Byrons, unternommen hatte. 
Das englische Werk erschien 1768, die deutsche Übersetzung 
1769. Sie ist deswegen bemerkenswert, weil sie durch einen 
Anhang ergänzt ist. Die Besprechung steht in den »Bres- 
lauischen Nachrichten von Schriften und Schriftstellern«, 
34, Stück, 25. August 1770, S. 269—271. 

Es folgen nun die drei Besprechungen in genauem Abdruck. 


1. Der Landdriester von Wakefield. Ein Märchen, das er selbst 
soll geschrieben haben. Aus dem Englischen. Leipzig, bei 
M. G. Weidmanns Erben und Reich. 1767. In 8. 20 Bogen. 

Wenn man eine Clarissa, einen Grandison handeln und mit 
ihrem Schicksal ringen siehet; so wird man von heftigen Affecten 
mit fortgerißen, die sich in eine betäubende Bewunderung auflösen; 


al mt er 
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wenn man einen Primrose durch die abwechselnden Scenen seines 
Lebens begleitet, und ein Zeuge seines immer gleichen und gelaßenen 
Betragens ist; so fühlt man sanftere Bewegungen in seiner Brust, 
und ein stilleres Vergnügen, welches länger fortdaurend ist, weil 
der Gegenstand, wodurch es erregt worden, mehr Übereinstimmung 
mit uns hat, mehr den Ton unsrer Seele trift; Primrose, der Held 
dieser ausnehmend lehrreichen, und unterhaltenden Geschichte, ein 
redlicher Landgeistlicher, ein gewissenhafter und eifriger Verteidiger 
der ersten Ehe, zeigt sich anfangs als ein beglückter, ruhiger und 
begüterter Hausvater, der eine recht gute Frau, zwei reizende 
Mädchen, und noch mehr artige Söhne hatte; in der Folge wird er 
in eine Reihe von Unglücksfällen versetzt, die ihn mit seiner aller- 
liebsten Familie treffen. Seine Gelassenheit und standhafte Ge- 
sinnungen in den abwechselnden Verhältnissen des menschlichen 
Lebens, seine große Fassung im Glück, die seine stille Unterwerfung 
im Unglück noch übertraf, zwingen uns nicht bloße Bewunderung, 
nicht blossen Beifal, sondern eine rege Entschlüßung ab, ihm ähnlich 
zu werden. Was vor ein Reichthum von naifen Zügen und Em- 
pfindungen, die ganz Unschuld athmen! Man lese zum Beispiel das 
Abenteuer mit dem Dutzend grünen Brillen und dem falschen 
Wechsel S. 87—108. Was vor eine Mannigfaltigkeit von con- 
trastirenden Charakteren, die nicht blos beschrieben, sondern als 
handelnd aufgeführet werden! Was vor ein sanfter Ton der Er- 
zählung, was vor treffende Gemälde von den niedrigen Scenen des 
Lebens! Man kann zuverläßig auf die Richtigkeit des Geschmacks, 
auf die feinen Empfindungen derjenigen Leser schließen, denen 
Primrose von Wakefield auf eine unterscheidende Art gefallen hat. 
Kostet 12 sgr. 
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23. Seltsame Begebenheiten in dem Schlosse Otranto. Eine 
gothische Geschichte. Aus dem Englischen M. Horace Walpole 
übersetzt. Leipzig 1768. 174 Seiten in gros 8. 

Man muß entweder den Shakespear fleißig studirt haben; oder 
eine gründliche Einsicht in die Kritik der Werke des Geistes und 
einen feinen Geschmack besitzen, wenn man die Schönheiten dieses 
Romans aus den Ritter Zeiten empfinden und richtig schätzen will. 
Das Wunderbare und Abendteurliche mit dem Warscheinlichen und 
Natürlichen ; das Erhabene, Große und Ernsthafte, mit dem Nidrigen, 
Kleinen und Scherzhaften glücklich zu verbinden, ist freilich nicht 
das Werk eines mittelmäßigen Kopfes; sondern eiries ächten Genies, 
welches den Tritten der Natur nachgehet, die nicht selten diese 
Dinge miteinander aufführt. Eine etwas genauere Achtsamkeit auf 
die Veränderungen in der Körper- und Geisteswelt, ingleichen ein 
nicht flüchtiges Lesen der Originalschriftsteller wird diese Beobach- 


a bestätigen. Phereiies: Sa PETERS. neven em Aenae 
das Kind des griechischen Künstlers auf einem geschnittenen Steine, 
welches neben einem Riesen steht und seinen Daumen mit einem 
Thyrsus mießt; die Todtengräber im Hamlet; und die lustigen Auf- 
tritte des Diego und der Blanca neben den feierlichen des Manfrieds 
und Theodors in dem Schlosse Otranto sind Meisterzüge, welche 
desto schätzbarer sind, jemehr sie miteinander kontrastiren. Aus dem 
Grunde halten wir des Lord Walpole Versuch, den alten und neuen 
Roman mit einander zu verbinden .vor einen Beweiß der Stärke 
seines schönen Geistes. Nur aus diesem Gesichtspunkten betrachtet 
muß man den Helm, der hundertmal größer war, als ein jeder 
anderer Helm, nebst dem schwarzen Federbusche, die Hand und 
das Bein des Riesen, die Erscheinung des Einsiedlers, den un- 
geheuren Riesen Degen, und die Verhüllung des heil. Nikolaus mit 
der Sele des K. Alphonsus in einen Stral der Herrlichkeit beurteilen. 
Freilich kan man-hier keine innere Warscheinlichkeit entdecken; 
aber das würde auch ein Fehler sein, wenn sich Walpole bemüht 
hätte diese Auftritte der Schwachheit einiger Leser begreiflich zu 
machen. Er wolte ein Gemälde aus den Zeiten entwerfen, wo das 
Abendteurliche und Wunderbare eine so starke und vielleicht noch 
stärkere Wirkung als jezt die Warheit, auf die Gemüther der 
Menschen hatte. Die Sitten und die Denkungsart der damaligen 
Zeit sind genau beobachtet, und als Triebfeder der großen und 
kleinen Handlungen der hier aufgeführten Personen angebracht. 
In den Gesprächen so wol der Ritter, als der Bedienten findet man 
das Charaktermäßige lebhaft ausgedrückt. Man muß diese Geschichte 
mehr als einmal gelesen haben, wenn man den vortrefflichen Plan, 
die feine Verknüpfung der Theile, die meisterhafte Entwicklung des 
Knotens und in allen diesen den grossen Verstand des Verfaßers 
ganz einsehen wil. Bei widerholten Lesen wird man beständig neue 
Schönheiten entdecken. Durch kleine Züge des Charakters einer 
Person, durch Ausdrüke die dem ersten Ansehen nach, ohne Ab- 
sicht scheinen hingeworfen zu sein, weiß der Verf. diese handelnde, 
diese redende Person nach und nach immer näher unserm Gesichts- 
punkte zu bringen. Man wird wohl thun, wenn man besonders auf 
den jungen Theoder und Isabellen acht hat. Kostet 8 sgr. 


3. John Byrons, obersten Befehlshaber über ein englisches Ge- 
schwader, Reise um die Welt in den Jahren 1764. und 1765. 


nebst einer genauen Beschreibung der magellanischen Straße, 


der patagonischen Riesen, und der ganz neuentdeckten sieben 
Inseln in der Südsee. Mit einem Anhange, worinnen eine voll- 
ständige Beschreibung der patagonischen Küsten, der Sitten und 


Gewohnheiten der Einwohner, der Naturgeschichte des Landes etc. 


ey \ 


aus ie doren glaubwürdigen Berichten enfhalien ist. Frank- 
furt und Leipzig bei Joh. Bened. Mezler. 1769. in gr. R von 
286 Seiten. 

Die Reise des Kommodore Byron hat so sehr die Aufmerksam- 
keit von Europa auf sich gezogen, daß die Nachricht eines auf dem 
Delphin befindlich gewesenen Officiers davon auch in unsrer Sprache 
bekannt gemacht zu werden verdiente. Nach einer kurzen Be- 
schreibung der Insel Madera und St. Jago folget eine ziemlich 
umständliche Nachricht von Rio Janeiro und den Einwohnern da- 
selbst. Alsdann lieset man das Tagebuch von den neuen Ent- 
deckungen, welche Byron in der Südsee gemacht hat. Die Patagonen 
werden S. 33ff. als Riesen beschrieben, deren mittelmäßige Länge 
acht Fuß und die größte neun Fuß und darüber war. Wenn der 
Kommodor und seine Gesellschaft sich weniger vor ihnen gefürchtet 
hätten, so würden wir mehr von ihnen wißen. Der Verf. hat sich 
bemühet, in einem weitläufigen Vorberichte die Wirklichkeit dieser 
Riesen aus verschiedenen Reisebeschreibungen zu beweisen. Da 
aber das magellanische Land selbst, als eines der größten Theile 
von Amerika eine umständliche und zusammenhängende Beschrei- 
bung verdient; so hat der Herausgeber dieser Übersetzung einen 
Versuch gewagt, die in verschiedenen Schriftstellern zerstreute 
Nachrichten davon zu sammeln. Sein Augenmerk ist besonders 
auf diejenigen gerichtet gewesen, welche wegen ihrer Glaubwürdig- 
keit berühmt sind. Auser einigen von den ersten spanischen Reisen, 
und den Auszügen, welche in der vollständigen Geschichte der 
Reisen nach den Seeländern anzutreffen sind, hat er besonders die 
Nachrichten Dampiers, Narboroughs, Woodes, Rogers, Freziers 
und Ansons zu nutzen gesucht, und nichts Merkwürdiges aus- 
gelassen, was man aus den bisher gemachten Entdeckungen weis. 
Weil er bei dieser Sammlung von Nachrichten von Patagonien, sich 
öfters genötigt sahe, des Kap. Rogers Reisen nachzuschlagen und 
darin eine brauchbare und ausführliche Beschreibung von Paraguai 
fand, welche meist aus den Berichten der Jesuiten gezogen ist; so 
hielt er es für seine Leser vorteilhaft, dieses Stück übersetzt bey- 
zufügen. Es empfielt sich durch die Zuverläßigkeit weil des P. Sepps 
Beschreibung die Quelle davon ist, die iezt wegen ihre Seltenheit 
wenig gebraucht werden kan. Man hat zwar bereits einen frucht- 
baren Auszug daraus, welcher des P. Charlevoix Nachrichten von 
Paraguai vorgesetzt ist; allein man wird auch den gegenwärtigen 
mit Vergnügen lesen. Kostet 20 sgr. 

Breslau, im Juni 1931. H. Jantzen. 


IRRATIONAL CONSTRUCTIONS. 


According to the N.E.D. the preposition z» (sub 6) ex- 
presses relation to that which covers, clothes or envelopes, its 
material, its colour etc. — clothed in, wearing, enveloped in, 
bound in etc.; as a lady zu court-dress, in a Gainsborough 
hat, in muslin, in mourning, in white, in curl-papers etc. etc.; 
a man in armour slippers, a wig etc. In all these cases the 
person, or the part of his body referred to, is actually en- 
veloped in the thing mentioned: the court-dress, the armour, 
the wig, the slippers and even the curl-papers. Remembering 
that in the middle ages it was customary for people to lie in 
bed naked, we can only admire Coleridge’s bold flight of 
fancy, when in Chrzstabel he says: 

Her gentle limbs did she undress, 

And lay down in her loveliness. 
As if she were lying down wrapped in loveliness, cover 
sufficient to protect her modesty from stranger eyes. 


But gradually z” has come to be used in cases where 
there can be not the remotest idea of covering, clothing, or 
enveloping; cases of mere reference to some part or 
feature ofthe human body: 


Sweet girl graduates!) in their golden hair (Tennyson-Princess). — 
A gracious old lady in a frosty red face (Washington Irving. Stratford on 
Avon). — baby, in rosy cheeks, fat neck and nightgown (G. Eliot. Amos 
Barton). — He stood before her in his own fair countenance (not smutted 
black, as on the day before, (Books for the bairns. King Horn). — I stole 
down in my bare feet (Burnett. A Lady of Quality 126). — Ladies in bare 
necks (Graphic), — I did not mean that poptious old person in the chin 
(Galsworthy, Silver Spoon. 70). — He came in his hair?) and shirt-sleeves 


!) Note the new-formation: Undergraduettes. Sunday Times 
11 Nov. 1929, 


?) Here to be taken as: the hair unkempt, anyhow. 


ME, 


Irrational Constructions 


_ ‚(Galsworthy. On Forsyte Change 191). — Stern Juno sometimes walked 
the earth in those very eyes (Michael Arden. Mayfair 144). — 
One step further in this direction, and instead of indicating 
parts of the human body, the preposition places itself before 
objects connected with the person, ornaments, 
things one holds in one’s hand etc.: 

Angelo Cyrus Bantam Esq. emerged from his chariot in the same 
wig, the same eye-glass, the same watch and seals, the same rings, the 
same shirt-pin and the same cane (Dickens. Pickwick Ch. 35). — Hoping 
to see Horn in his helmet and shield (Books for the Bairns. King Horn). 
— A boy in a pair of new skates (Times W. Ed. 1 May 1914). — He 
went to bed in a diamond pin. (Daily Telegraph 31 Dec. ’24.) 

It will be seen that the original meaning of the preposition 
is entirely lost; it has become equivalent to having, 
with. 

Then, lastly, we find positions utterly reversed, 
irrational, topsy-turvy. The man or woman is not 
covered by or wrapped in the object under discussion, but the 
other way about: the object is zz the person; as when 
we read of a woman zn fearly teeth, or sleeping in her 
false teeth: 

Applicant: My grand-daughter has stolen my teeth out of spite and 
jealousy, knowing it will give me indigestion to eat without them. 


Magistrate: You mean your false teeth? 
Applicant: Yes, half the set; and if I had not slept in the other half 


she would have had those too. (Sunday Times.) 

This reversal of positions, this confusion between agent 
and object acted upon, this topsy-turvyism in short, is nowadays 
not rarely met with in other constructions; and not only in 
the floating literature of the day, as a handful of passages 
may go to prove. 

But the continued exclusion of the members who had been Purged 
from the House in 1648 proved that no real intention existed of restoring 
a legal rule (Green. Short History 599). 

The House was purged, not the members. 

Emptying the spirit from the large barrel (C. Kegan Paul. Mary 
Wollstonecraft III. 64), 

The barrel was emptied, not the spirit. 

The baize cloth was covered over the picture (E. Temple Thurston. 
The Apple of Eden 138). And again same book p. 164: He covered the 
baize over the canvas. 

The picture, canvas, is covered, not the baize. 

Ruffling his hand through his hair (Hugh Walpole. Harmer John. 111). 


The a is ae Bene Anka ne m 


The saucer does not heap; only the cream is heaped. 

What, for instance, was the effect on the good people of Shrews- 
bury, when Hotspur’s corpse, rubbed in salt. was propped up against 
the pillory for all men to see? (Times. Lit. Supplem. 13 Jan. 1927). 

The corpse was not rubbed in the salt, but the other 

way about, the salt in the dead body. 

But danger was not yet over, for-the line had been derailed for 
miles (Pick me up. 18 Nov. 1899). 

The train had gone off the metals, not the line!). 


Her hair, jetblack scattered the pillow. (Hugh Walpole. Harmer 
John. 205.) — 


The hair did not scatter anything; it lay scattered over 
the pillow. 


Not more than ten students will comprise a group (Exeter Holiday 
course). 


The group will comprise ten students; not they the group. 

His socks, when they went into holes (Priscilla’s Fortnight 209). 
And: His shoes were in holes (Marj. Bowen. Sundry Great Gentlemen 76). 

The holes were in the shoes and stockings, not the shoes. 
and stockings in the holes. 

He had steeped his mind with Werther (Lord Ernle. The Light Reading 
of our Ancestors, 301). — 

Steep is always construed with zz. The preposition wws?h 
would entirely change the meaning of the verb. Something 
similar to this we often witness with the verb to cover, which 
(see N.E.D. 13b and 14) means put a surface layer öf some- 
thing on; spread a cloth over the upper surface of a thing. 
The verb is always construed with zvz2%. But when for pro- 
tection we cover our body with this or that, we put something 
not only on the chest but also on the back. Cover, then, be- 
comes equivalent to wrap up, envelop, and when this notion 
becomes more prominent, more clearly felt, the verb changes 
its construction and takes z» after it, instead of zvi2%: 

Whom nobody would have suspected of covering his sturdy legs in 
anything but the finest cloth (Wodehouse. A Damsel in Distress, 10). — 
An easy chair covered in black leather (Shaw. You never can tell. Act D. 
And when Raymond, Wanderlight 296, Writes: Woods carpeted in pine- 


needles, he uses the new construction with ix, although there cannot be 
the faintest notion of wrapping up, or enveloping. — 


!) Or can derail be erroneously used here for: deprived of rails? 


A heaping saucer of cream (Muirhead, The ar: & ER T. wi m 


usage made of late years ofthe verbs Zo collect au 
to gather. 

The definition given by the N.E.D. of to collect, is to get 
. or gather together into one group, or one place: a definition 
_ quite in keeping with the etymology of the word. Both verbs 
' always suggest a plurality. You gather roses white you may, 
but you cannot gather a rose; you can collect money from 
various persons; but you cannot collect a book. Both verbs 
_ mean joining or uniting. How often this is lost sight of, may 
appear from the following quotations: 

He collected a brown-paper package from the interior of the house 
(W. Locke. The Tale of Triona. 96), — S. having collected Beauregard 
(ibid. 96), — He went back to G. and collected his car (Wallace, The 
Traitor’s Gate. 121). — Collecting a coat from the garden seat (Warwick 
Deeping, Sorrell & Son. 165) — Deverell had collected his kit (Compton 
Mackenzie. Fairy Gold. 8), — L. gathered up Jimmy and vanished into 
the house with him (Margaret Peterson, Just Because, 55). 
In all of these the verb has assumed the meaning of Zake up, 
pick up. In the following stanza taken from Denwood’s Red 
Ike, 120: 


Oh, wert thou, love, the fairest rose, 
That grows on yonder tree, 
T’d pluck thee, lest a stranger came, 
And saw and gathered thee. 


gather, meaning pluck, is applied to a single object. 
Utrecht, September 1931. P. Fijn van Draat. 


J. Hoops, Englische Studien. 66. 2. 17 
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BESPRECHUNGEN. - 


SPRACHE. 


Th. E. Zachrisson, Engelska Stilarter. Med Textprov. Stock- 
holm, A. V. Carlson [1919]. 176 S. 4,50 Kr. 

Das Buch bietet nicht eine allgemeine englische Stilistik, sondern 
will, wie es im Vorwort heißt, »nur eine kurze Übersicht über die 
wichtigsten Stilarten im modernen Englisch geben: über altertüm- 
liche Sprache, die gesprochene Sprache (wie sie die Gebildeten 
reden oder in Briefen verwenden), die Umgangs- oder familiäre 


Sprache und die Vulgärsprache — im Unterschied von der Literatur- 


oder Schriftsprache — geben. Eine kurze geschichtliche Einleitung 
unterrichtet über die für das Leben der Sprache bedeutsamsten 
Vorgänge: Lautgesetze, Einflüsse der geschriebenen Formen, Ana- 
logiewirkungen, Kontaminationsformen, Verwechslungen (“mala- 
propism”; z. B. Hrogeny statt Drodigy, subercilious statt super- 
ficial), volksetymologische Bildungen, Attraktionen. Dann folgt die 
Darstellung und Erläuterung der oben genannten Stilformen und 
zwar in je drei Untergruppen: Wortschatz, Aussprache, Grammatik, 
wobei letztere den Löwenanteil erhält. Durchweg werden da nach 
den einzelnen Wortklassen sehr zahlreiche Beispiele gegeben, viel- 
fach mit geschichtlichen Erklärungen und Vergleichen mit der 
Schriftsprache. Am fruchtbarsten sind die Abschnitte über die 
Umgangs- und Vulgärsprache, weil sie viele neue oder mindestens 
wenig bekannte Belege bieten. Unter vielem anderen finden wir 
da hübsche Beispiele für Ellipsen oder Verkürzungen aus den Be- 
rufs- und Standessprachen z.B. doc. für doctor, op. für oderation, 
elliptische Koseformen (Aubby für husband), die Neigung, nur die 
Anfangsbuchstaben einer Wortfolge zu sprechen (0.K. für al- 
corect; The Seceder für The South Eastern Chatham and 
Dover Railway), Teleskopwörter d. h. Verschmelzung von Teilen 
zweier Wörter zu einem Wort wie Bakerloo Tube für die Unter- 
grundbahn, die von Baker Street nach Waterloo Station führt, 
doppelte Verwendung von Flexionsendungen wie in worser, wor- 


nungen im lebendigen Zusammenhange ausnehmen; sie sind geschickt 
ausgewählt. Für das altertümliche Englisch dienen als Beispiele die 
Bergdredigt, Hamlet 1 4, der erste Teil des Ancient Mariner, 
Swinburne, A Forsaken Garden, und Hardy, The Dynasts III 
(Nadoleon’s Downfall); für die Umgangssprache Shooting a Fox 
aus Kiplings Sfalky & Co., für die Vulgärsprache Ortheris’ Mad- 
ness aus Kiplings The Madness of Private Ortheris, The Unex- 
Dected aus H. G. Wells’ Kipps und A True Cockney aus Shaws 
Cabtain Brassbound’s Conversion. 

Das Buch enthält also ein Stück lebendigster Sprach- und Stil- 
geschichte und ist daher sehr brauchbar. Der Verf. denkt es sich 
als Grundlage für Übungen und als Ergänzung zu den üblichen 
Grammatiken. Freilich ist es ganz und gar auf schwedische Ver- 
hältnisse zugeschnitten, und eine ganze Anzahl von gleichen und 


ähnlichen Erscheinungen im Schwedischen erläutern auschaulich die 


im Englischen vorkommenden Bildungen. Für die Verwendung bei 
uns in Deutschland bietet die fremde Sprache eine erhebliche 
Schwierigkeit; aber wer schwedisch kann, wird aus ihm mancherlei 
Nutzen und Anregung schöpfen und von sich aus auch zahlreiche 
Parallelen aus unserer Sprache beibringen können. 


_ Eines freilich vermißt man, das ist ein Ausblick auf das 
amerikanische Englisch und den Einfluß, den es je länger je mehr 
auf das europäische ausübt. Aber das ist ja ein Kapitel für sich- 
das der Verf. wohl absichtlich nicht mitbehandelt hat!?). 


Breslau. H. Jantzen. 


1) Durch ein bedauerliches Versehen ist die rechtzeitige Anzeige 
des Buches unterblieben. Sie wird hoffentlich ihren Zweck, deutsche 
Fachgenossen darauf aufmerksam zu machen, noch jetzt erfüllen. Freilich 
ist dazu zu bemerken, daß das seit dem Erscheinen verflossene Dutzend 
Jahre bei der beispiellosen Schnelligkeit, mit der sich heute alle Ent- 
wicklungen vollziehen, auch auf das Leben der Sprachen einen ganz un- 
gewöhnlich starken Einfluß ausgeübt hat. Wie sich die deutsche und die 
französische Sprache in der Literatur- wie in der Umgangssprachform 
seit dem Kriege erstaunlich verändert haben, so ist das auch beim Eng- 
lischen der Fall. Wenn daher das Büchlein jetzt eine neue Auflage er- 
leben sollte, so würde der Verfasser sicher eine ganze Anzahl neue Er- 
scheinungen nachzutragen haben. 


ide 
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Ein Anhang enthält Textproben, aus denen ersichtlich ist, wie 
sich die vorher in systematischem Aufbau dargestellten Erschei- 
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B*; ey: ee (Beiträge 2. a Philologie, Be v . Max 
AR > Förster, Heft 14.) Leipzig, Bernhard Tauchnitz, 1930. 62 S. 

len Pr. M. 4,—. 
ES: Christine Spruch, Die Verwendung der Mundart bei Rudyard 
BxV: Kipling. (Beiträge z. Erforschung d. Sprache u. Kultur Englands 
R u. Nordämerikas, hrsg. v. Wilhelm Horn. Band VI, Heft 2.) 
Verlag des Engl. Seminars d. Universität Breslau. 1930. 63—172S. 

Pr. M. 4,—. 
er - Presumably such books as the above have one of two aims, 
either to give us information about the dialects, or to establish how 
well the writers (Thackeray and Kipling) knew these dialects. These 
books have the first aim, since Dr. Steuerwald assumes Thackeray’s 
Pr knowledge (p. 12), and Dr. Spruch Kipling’s (p. 85), although Kipling 
deals with Cockney;- Devonshire, Dorset, Sussex, Wiltshire, York- 
shire, Irish, Scottish, and North American. But even if we assume 
such knowledge on the part of Thackeray and Kipling there remains 
the difficulty of interpreting the spelling of the words, for they do 
not use a conventional phonetic system, and there is no guarantee 

that their spellings are consistent. 

Thackeray undoubtedly had a working knowledge of Cockney, 
sufficient for his purpose, But surely we must regard him as an 
artist, not as a philologist. It is very difficult to believe that Thackeray 
ever heard a Cockney use words like scior (p. 17), seminar (p. 21), 
argumentum (p. 21), Plato (p. 29), Homer (p. 32), and Derennius 
(p. 47). That Thackeray did not make any serious attempt to describe 
Cockney accurately is proved by certain inconsistencies, e. g. close 
for clothes (p. 14), but clothes is spelt cloves (p. 40); victuals is 
spelt viitles (p. 14), but wiitals (p. 35). Spellings such as sole for 
soul, raining for reigning (p. 14), in which no question of pronun- 
ciation can arise, suggest that the spelling yonger for younger (p. 15) 
is based on words like Zongue, so that Steuerwald’s remark that the 
[?] pronunciation is heard in Ulster and Shropshire is beside the 
point (p. 15). S. sees in spellings Zoan for fone “eine stärkere 
Diphthongierung in der Vulgärsprache” (p. 32); a simpler explanation 
is that such spellings are based on words like Joan, loan. In fact 
wherever Thackeray could let his hero spell a word wrongly he 
seems to have done so, e. g. Zwise for twice (p. 17), Dore and Hoar 
for Door (p. 27), simply on analogy with bore and boar. Thus S.s 
explanation of misteak for mistake as “eine Lautung mit langem i” 
(p. 29) ean be met by the more plausible suggestion that misteak 
is based on beefsteak. 

There are, however, spellings which may more possibly indicate 
pronunciation, e. g. ay for Standard [ei] in zaybours for neigh- 


Vulgär sprache a ‚ 


E'; i ER zo 2 ne (p 99), ; in which S, sees “eine sehr 


offene Qualität der ersten Komponente des Diphthongen” (p. PER 


Modern Cockney [ai] for [ei] is one of its most striking features. 


But here again this spelling may merely be based on snay, gay etc, 


thus gaym for game (p. 29). We seem to have spellings which 
really attempt to indicate pronunciation, spellings which are humorous 
and do not indicate pronunciation, and spellings which are 
humorous and indicate pronunciation. And it is impossible in many 
cases to determine with which of the three we have to do. The 
spelling 5of for bought (p. 17) is probably based on the abbreviation 
frequently used in tradesmen’s bills in the formula “bot of”, and 
thot, ot, brot are only analogy formations. 

S. notes the omission of the definite article in Lasy Jim, Old 
Shum, old Mrs. Shum (p. 59), but the article cannot be used in 
Standard English; also Cook says (p. 59) is not ‘vulgar’; the other 
examples nissis cried etc. are vulgarisms, but they are not limited 
to Cockney. The use of 207 for than, e. g. no more nor Bulwer 
(p. 61) has not completely vanished, as S. maintains. 


It is interesting to note that Steuerwald claims ax for ask: 


(p. 41) Zarn for learn (p. 28), Ma’am for madam (p. 39) for Cockney, 
whilst Spruch claims ax for Yorkshire and Scotland (p. 118), Zarn 
for Anglo-Irish (p. 88) and Yorkshire (p. 105), and zum for madam 
for Yorkshire (p. 116). The fact is that these words occur in many 
dialects. 

It is useful to know that the various forms are found in this or 
that dialect, but Steuerwald and Spruch rarely tell us whether the 
forms are peculiar to the dialects described, or not. And in dealing 
with a wide area like Yorkshire Spruch rarely tells us in which part 
of Yorkshire the form is to be found. Thus /osz = first (p. 104), 
reet [riıt] = right (p. 105), valler [jalo] = yellow (p. 105) etc. are 
described as ‘Yorkshire’ forms, but in this part of Yorkshire one 
hears [fust], [re:t] and [j>l>]. 

Both authors have industriously collected a mass of material, 
and arranged it in an orderly way. 

Sheffield. A. C. Dunstan. 


LITERATUR. 


Anne Treneer, The Sea in English Literature, from Beowulf 
to Donne. University Press of Liverpool 1926. 299 S. 

Das Buch umfaßt eine weite Spanne Zeit und die ungemeine 
Belesenheit der Verfasserin ist zu bewundern. Anscheinend hat sie 
das Material zum großen Teil selbst zusammengetragen und für die 
angelsächsische Epoche — mit Verwendung schon bestehender Über- 
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nommen. Die Kapitel, in denen sie Dichtwerke behandelt, sind die b 
. besten der Arbeit. Sie weist wiederholt auf den rhythmischen Zu- 


sammenhang von Inhalt und Form hin: “Old English sea-poetry... 
with its surging words, and the breaking billows of its rhythm, 

. catches the sound of the waves in a manner which can hardly 
be rivalled” (S. 39). So ist auch der Abschnitt über Shakespeares 
zahlreiche Schilderungen von Meerfahrten und seine auf die See 
zurückgehenden farbenprächtigen Vergleiche feinsinnig durchgeführt. 
Dagegen enttäuschen die Kapitel, die Prosaschriften behandeln, be- 
sonders das über Hakluyt. Der Kompilator, der von der See nicht 
mehr kannte als den Kanal und jeder Gelegenheit auswich, Amerika 
oder Indien selbst zu besuchen, ist jetzt wieder modern geworden. 
Aber schöne Schilderungen der See an sich bietet er nicht. Beim 
besten Willen hat T. keine finden können. Daß die Worte »Meer« 
oder »Ozean« auf jeder Seite bei ihm vorkommen, ist bei Ent- 
deckungsreisen zu Schiff selbstverständlich und es wird kaum jemand 
geben, der den Titel von T.s Buch “7%he Sea” in dem Sinne, wie 
er in diesem Abschnitt gebraucht wird, auffassen dürfte, man käme 
ja sonst zu Aufzählungen wie im Oxford Dictionary. Manchmal ist 
es auch störend, daß die Verfasserin unvermittelt von einem Dichter 
der älteren Zeit auf einen modernen überspringt, ohne zuerst dessen 
Namen zu nennen, wenn ihr daran liegt, einen Vergleich zwischen 
beiden zu ziehen. Jedem Leser sind die Zitate aus der englischen 
Literatur doch nicht so geläufig wie ihr, und das Lesen wird durch 
das Hin- und Herblättern erschwert. Eine Andeutung, die sie S. 254 
macht, wäre der näheren Erwägung wert: Bei Dramen, die be- 
kanntermaßen von zwei Verfassern herrühren, könnte man die Zu- 
weisung einzelner Stellen je nach deren Einstellung zur Schilderung 
der See machen (vorausgesetzt, man kennt diese aus andern be- 
glaubigten Schriften). Denn es ist eigen, wie verschieden die Ge- 
müter der Dichter sich zu den Schrecken und Freuden des Meeres 
einstellen. Chaucer z.B. “chooses to Dass it over", außer in der 
Schilderung der Schlacht von Actium (Legend of Good Women), 
wo auch mehr von zerfetztem Takelwerk und dergleichen als von 
salzigem Element die Rede ist. Seine Meinung ist sonst “To shipde 
they went and thus I let hem sayle” — malt Euch die Seereise 
nach Gefallen aus. 

Vollständigkeit in der Zeit nach 1516 hat T. nicht be- 
absichtigt (S. 142). Ich möchte sie auf eine Sturmschilderung aus 
etwas früherer Zeit aufmerksam machen, in dem Alexiustext, Ms 
Laud 622, worin der Dichter seine mutmaßlich lateinische Quelle 
durch eine 20 Zeilen lange Ausführung bereichert (E. E. Text Soc. 69, 
str. 46, 47). 


% 


wenn er vielleicht hin und wieder auch anderer Meinung sein dürfte. 
Wien. Margarete Rösler. 


Reinald Hoops, Der Begriff “Romance” in der mitteleng- 
lischen und frühneuenglischen Literatur. Heidelberg, Carl 
Winters Universitätsbuchhandlung, 1929. (»Anglistische For- 
schungen«, hrsg. v. Johannes Hoops, Heft 68.) VI +98 S. 

Der Verf. untersucht auf Grund zeitgenössischer Belege die 
Entwicklung des Wortes und Begriffes “romance” im Englischen 
von seinem ersten Auftreten im Mittelengl. (um 1300) bis zum Jahre 
1650, wo die heutige Bedeutung erreicht wurde und das Wort 
“yomantic” zum ersten Male auftritt. Die älteste englische Form, 
sespr. [romans], geschr. romance, später unter dem Einfluß des 
Normannischen auch romaunce, stammt aus dem Franz. romansz; 
wie das Versmaß beweist, wurde das Wort meist auf der ersten 
Silbe betont [’ömans], daneben war auch, besonders im Reim, die 
französische Endbetonung üblich. Ursprünglich hatten sg. und pl. 
nur eine Form, bis wir bei Chaucer den ersten pl. romances 
finden. Außer der Grundform romance erscheinen in den Jahr- 
hunderten verschiedene Nebenformen bis herab auf frühne. romancy; 
Ableitungen vom subst. sind frühne. adj. romant = französisch, 
und das me. vb. vromancen = erzählen. In Kap. III, Bedeutung, 
— romance = ursprüngl. Französisch, später = erzählende Dich- 
tung —, berichtigt Verf. auf S. 16 eine unrichtige Auffassung von 
romance im NED. Von 1600 ab nimmt romance die Bedeutung 
romanisch an und ist in diesem Sinn bis auf den heutigen Tag er- 
halten. Den Ausdruck .Boke of Rome erklärt Verf. mit Sarrazin 
(Octavian s. XXX VII) als mißverständliche Etymologie des Wortes 
romance; romance bedeute hier »ein Buch in Rom«. Für diese 
Deutung spricht nach H. auch der Ausdruck /n» Rome Bis romance 
crowned is, nach H. mit Adam (Torrent of Portyugale v. 2661) 
eine volksetymologische Entstellung aus crorycul(y)d; so im Earl 
of Toulouse v. 1219. Synonym mit romance = erzählende Dichtung 
sind das häufige geste, storie, historie, auch tale, chronicle, laye, 
boke, rime, u. a. Diese vomance ist im Me. stets eine Vers- 
erzählung, — für Prosa verwendet Caxton boo% oder historie —, die mit 
wenigen Ausnahmen im kurzen Verspaar oder in der Schweifreim- 
strophe abgefaßt ist. In Kapitel VI, Inhalt der Romances’, vergleicht 
Verf. in treffender Weise diese mittelengl. Romanzen, voll von 
abenteuerlichen, übernatürlichen Elementen, mit den Darbietungen 
gewisser Filme, oft amerikanischer Herkunft, mit ihren »stets edel- 
mütigen, hilfreichen und schließlich siegenden Volkshelden«. Übrigens 
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empfangen und zu deren weiteren Verfolgen angespornt werden, 
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hat, wie Verf. weiter zeigt, schon das englische Mittelalter dieses 

verstiegene Heldentum verspottet; vgl. Kyng Alysaunder, Rich. 

Rolle, Chaucer in seinem “Sir Thopas”. 

Von großer Bedeutung erscheint mir das, was Verf. über die 

Art der Verbreitung der Romanzen sagt, bezw. aus der zeit- 

. genössischen Dichtung darüber belegen kann: die höheren Kreise, 
die lesen konnten und Bücher besaßen, lernten die Romanzen durch 
eigene Lektüre kennen, andere ließen-sich die Erzählungen vorlesen 
— die Belege dafür, im 14. Jahrhundert noch häufig, nehmen be- 
zeichnender Weise später ab — gelegentlich wurden sie auch vor- 
gesungen, wobei die Vortragenden wohl Berufssänger gewesen waren; 
vgl. dazu die humorvolle Schilderung eines solchen Vortragskünstlers 
auf S. 74. Dagegen scheint mir Verf. etwas zu weit zu gehen, wenn 
er auf S. 68ff. Miltons Charakterisierung der Romanzen in seiner 
Apology for Smectymnuus 111, 118, gipfelnd in den Worten Zhose 
lofty fables and romances als »ziemlich verächtlich für die Glaub- 
würdigkeit der Romanzen« bezeichnet. 

Ab 1500 wird das Wort romance, das im 14. und 15. Jahr- 
hundert zahlreich zu belegen ist, immer seltener, die Kunstgattung 
rvomance wird durch das Aufkommen der Prosaerzählung stark 
beeinträchtigt, ihr phantastischer, unnatürlicher Inhalt bringt sie im 
17. Jahrhundert in Verruf bei den Gelehrten und Vornehmen, die 
sich immer mehr von der Romanze und ihren heimischen Stoffen 
ab- und der Renaissance und ihrem klassischen Apparat zuwenden. 
Wo Romanzen noch gedruckt werden, ist das in Mißkredit gekommene 
Wort romance durch book oder historie ersetzt. Verf. macht die 
interessante Feststellung, daß.weder Spenser und die übrigen Schäfer- 
poeten, noch Shakespeare das Wort romance gebrauchen; die Be- 
zeichnung romances für die letzten Dramen unseres Dichters ist 
die Benennung einer späteren Zeit. Endlich wandten sich auch die 
Puritaner gegen eine Dichtung, die vielfach Mord und Ehebruch 
verherrlichte. Immerhin lebte auch in diesen unserer Dichtungsart 
abträglichen Zeiten des 16. und 17. Jahrhunderts wenigstens im 
Bürgertum das Interesse für Romanzen fort, wie die zahlreichen 
Drucke beweisen; vgl. nähere Literatur darüber bei H. s. 76/77. 
Die neue romantische Welle zu Ende des 16. Jahrhunderts brachte 
die alten Romanzen, zusammen mit den Ritterromanen und den 
spanischen Abenteurerromanen, wieder zu Ansehen. Jetzt, zum ersten- 
mal in 1638, wurden auch Prosaerzählungen als romance be- 
zeichnet, wodurch eine weitere Verwendungsmöglichkeit für das 
Wort geschaffen wurde. Ab 1650 wurde diese Bezeichnung für 
Prosaromane abenteuerlichen und fiktiven Inhalts immer häufiger; 
um die gleiche Zeit erschien auch zum ersten Male ein Adjektiv 
zu romance, zunächst einfach in der Form des Substantivs, romance, 
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Be als Kompositum, romance-like, endlich als das heute noch 
übliche vomantic. 

Eine mehrere Seiten lange Liste me. und frühne, Texte, in 
denen Verf. das Wort romance belegen konnte, sowie ein er- 
gänzendes Verzeichnis durchgesehener Werke, in denen H. das 
Wort romance nicht fand, geben einen kleinen Begriff von dem 

großen Umfange des Materials, das H. zu seiner Arbeit herangezogen 
hat. Diese ist übrigens nicht bloß eine mit großer Genauigkeit und 
Sachkenntnis gearbeitete Geschichte des Wortes romance im Me. 
und Frühne., sondern gibt über den bescheiden klingenden Titel 
hinaus wertvolle und interessante Einblicke in me. und frühne. 
literarische und kulturelle Verhältnisse, für die jeder Anglist dem 
jungen Verfasser dankbar sein wird —, ein Dank, der umso ehrlicher 
verdient ist, als die Zahl der Philologen, die den Mut aufbringen, 
den schwierigen und unsicheren Boden des Me. zu betreten, immer 
kleiner zu werden scheint. 

Leipzig. Leo von Hibler. 


Janet G. Scott, Les Sonnets Elisabethains. Paris, Champion, 1929. 

Die Verf. hat sich ihre gediegne, wertvolle Arbeit nicht leicht 
gemacht. Sie hat ein literarisches Material durchgearbeitet wie 
kaum einer von den unzähligen Vorgängern, die über die Sonette 
Sh.s und seiner Zeitgenossen geschrieben haben. Für meinen Auf- 
satz »Petrarkismus und Antipetrarkismus in Sh.s Sonetten«, der in 
dieser Zeitschrift 1916 erschienen ist, habe ich damals ungefähr 
6—8000 italienische Gedichte durchgelesen. Das war nur ein be- 
scheidner Bruchteil der überreichen petrarkistischen Lyrik; wenn 
die Verf. also beinahe die gesamte einschlägige Literatur in Italien, 
Frankreich und England studiert hat, so ist das schon eine Arbeits- 
leistung, die die höchste Anerkennung verdient. 

Leider steht der Erfolg nicht im richtigen Verhältnis zu der 
aufgewandten Mühe. Der Fehler ist, daß das Thema probandum 
entweder nicht klar erkannt oder nicht mit der nötigen Klarheit 
herausgearbeitet ist. Die erste Frage ist, ob sich in den Sonetten 
persönliche Erlebnisse der Dichter verbergen, ob sie durch wirkliche 
Ereignisse angeregt sind. Selbst wenn man diese Frage verneint, 
so ist damit wohl die materielle Abhängigkeit der Engländer von 
ihren kontinentalen Vorgängern erwiesen, aber keineswegs ihre 
poetische Unselbständigkeit. Das Wesen der Dichtung besteht in 
der Form, in der »Lirica«, wie es Benedetto Croce nennt, in der 
Stimmung. Die Frage ist also, ob die englischen Sonettisten die 
Petrarkeske Weltanschauung wirklich empfunden haben, ob für sie 
ein innerer Zwang bestand, in diesen überlieferten Formen und 
Bildern zu dichten, oder ob sie nur von anderen hergerichtete Werte 
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wiederholten, im besten Fall zum eignen Gebrauch etwas z 
'stutzten und kaleidoskopartig durcheinanderschüttelten. 
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Im ersten Fall haben wir es mit Gedichten zu tun, im Zeiten 
nur mit gereimten Spielereien. Die Verf. steht im Bann der ver- 
fehlten Erlebnistheorie. Sie betrachtet es daher als ihre wichtigste 
Aufgabe, aus den Sonetten ein fait reel herauszudestillieren, ohne 
zu beachten, daß die Benutzung eines tatsächlichen Vorganges allein 
weder Poesie schafft noch die künstlerische Abhängigkeit von den 
Vorbildern aufhebt. Auf der andern Seite sucht sie die Selbständig- 
keit der Engländer durch die Qualität ihrer Gedichte zu erweisen. 
Auch das ist in dieser Allgemeinheit falsch. Gewiß kann nur die 
selbstgefühlte Stimmung echte Poesie hervorbringen, wenn aber im 
einzelnen Fall dargelegt wird, daß der englische Nachahmer das 
französische oder italienische Original übertroffen habe, so besagt 
das höchstens, daß-er die Schwächen seines Vorgängers erkannt, 
nicht aber, daß er sich von ihm emanzipiert hat. Weder durch die 
Schönheit eines Gedichts noch durch die Tatsächlichkeit seines In- 
halts kann die Selbständigkeit eines Dichters erwiesen werden, 
sondern nur durch die Eigenart der Stimmung. Alles übrige sind 
Nebensachen, die leider in der Darstellung der Verf. zu Hauptsachen 
werden. 

An der Gesamtbeurteilung der englischen Sonettenliteratur 
wird durch die vorliegende gründliche Nachprüfung kaum etwas 
geändert. Dank ihrer weitreichenden Belesenheit ist die Verf. wohl 
in der Lage, zahlreiche Mißverständnisse und Irrtümer ihrer Vor- 
gänger zu berichtiger und teilweise sehr wertvolle neue Quellen- 
nachweise zu erbringen; aber sie bestätigt doch nur das schon be- 
kannte Ergebnis, daß die Gedichte stofflich nichts Neues enthalten, 
und daß diese Wiederholung des traditionellen Gutes je nach der 
Stärke der dichterischen Persönlichkeit etwas mehr oder weniger 
selbständig ausfällt. In unserm Sinne ist das ein Vorzug, im 16. Jahr- 
hundert war es vermutlich das Gegenteil; denn das damalige Ideal 
war, nicht anders, sondern möglichst genau so wie Italiener und 
Franzosen zu dichten, und wenn die Anlehnung an die Ausländer 
bei Sidney oder Shakespeare weniger stark ist als beispielsweise bei 
Spenser, so war ihr Ruhm unter den Zeitgenossen darum nicht größer. 

Es lag in der Natur ihres Temperamentes, daß sie, vermutlich 
wider ihren eignen Willen, über den engen Rahmen der Nachahmung: 
hinausgingen. Dadurch kam auch stofflich in ihre Sonette ab und 
zu eine persönliche Note hinein. Aber wie unbedeutend sie ist, 
zeigt die vorliegende Arbeit am besten. Die Verf., die derartige 
Beziehungen auf ein wirkliches Erlebnis sucht, kann sie auch nicht 
in einem einzigen Falle als verbürgte Tatsache geben, sondern nur 
als vage Vermutung, und ebenso reicht alles, was diese Dichter zur 
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Gkiklerdiig des geliebten Wesens vorbringen, in keinem Falle zu 
_ dessen Identifizierung aus. Diese ganze Lyrik will keinen ‚per- 
sönlichen, sondern einen konventionell-gesellschaftlichen Charakter 
tragen; sie ist Ausdruck einer Stimmung, die Allgemeingut war 
und nur in dem einzelnen Verfasser je nach seiner Begeisterung: 
für den Petrarkismus stärker oder schwächer wiederklang. 

Die mangelnde Klarheit der Verf. kommt am stärksten bei Sh. 
zum Ausdruck. Sie will seine Selbständigkeit nachweisen, und zu 
diesem Zweck betont sie bald seine stoffliche, bald seine künstlerische 
Unabhängigkeit von den Vorgängern. Sie verteidigt ihn gegen den 
Vorwurf des Plagiats und übersieht, daß ein Genius wie der seine 
überhaupt nicht plagiieren kann. Was er erfaßt, und wären es 
wörtliche Wiederholungen, wird künstlerisch zu seinem Eigentum 
und trägt den Stempel seines Geistes. Das hat aber mit dem Inhalt 
nichts zu tun, und wenn die Verf. trotz der mühsam zusammen- 
gesuchten circonstances Darticulieres zu dem Ergebnis kommt, 
daß Sh. mit vollen Händen aus dem großen Ideenreservoir seiner 
Zeit geschöpft hat, so stimmt das mit den Ausführungen meines oben 
erwähnten Aufsatzes völlig überein, und es ist mir nicht klar, was 
sie an ihnen auszusetzen hat, es sei denn, daß sie mich dahin miß- 
verstanden hat, daß ich dem Dichter mit der stofflichen auch die 
künstlerische Selbständigkeit habe absprechen wollen. 

Es ist der Verf. zuzugeben, daß sich Sh., aber auch mancher 
andere Sonettist, häufig in einer dunkeln Redeweise gefällt. Aber 
auch das war eine literarische Mode, die durch die dem platonisierten 
Petrarkismus anhaftende Mystik begünstigt wurde. Es ist daher 
völlig verfehlt, aus der Unklarheit des Ausdrucks den Schluß zu 
ziehen, daß hinter ihr irgendein großes Geheimnis verborgen sei. 
Im Gegenteil, diese Unbestimmtheit kann gerade als Beweis be- 
trachtet werden, wie weit entfernt die Sonettisten von einem starken 
persönlichen Gefühl sind, und wie sehr sie statt seiner von allgemeinen 
Ideen beherrscht werden. Als Ergänzung dieser Lyrik muß man 
die zahllosen italienischen Liebestraktate des 16. Jahrhunderts 
heranziehen, erst dann geht einem das volle Verständnis für das 
schulmäßige der Sonettenpoesie auf. Immerhin enthielten diese 
Schriften eine Weltanschauung, die, nach dem, was wir von ihm 
wissen, auf einen Mann wie Sidney einen hinreißenden Eindruck 
machen konnte und auf Sh. gemacht hat. Er griff nach diesen 
Werten, ob er sie nun in Sonetten, Komödien, Prosaschriften oder 
sonstwo fand, nicht als Nachahmer, sondern er mußte sie unter 
einem innern Zwang von seinen Vorgängern übernehmen, weil er 
nur in diesen beinahe schon abgegriffenen Motiven seinen Petrar- 
kismus auszudrücken vermochte. Die künstlerische Originalität der 
Shakespeareschen Sonette bedarf keiner Ehrenrettung, und die stoff- 
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Wenn sich die Verf. über den Gegensatz von Stoff und Form 
klarer gewesen wäre, so wäre ihre verdienstvolle Arbeit frucht- 
bringender ausgefallen, aber wenn sie auch in mancher Beziehung 
enttäuscht, so wollen wir darüber doch die vielen sehr wertvollen 


Resultate ihrer ausgedehnten Forschung nicht vergessen. 


Berlin. Max J. Wolff. 
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Lily B. Campbell, Shakespeare's Tragic Heroes Slaves of 
Passion. Cambridge: Upranss Press, 1930. XII, 248 S. 8°. 
Pr. 16/. 

Die Verfasserin dieses mit 14 Bildern ausgestatteten eigen- 
artigen Buches behandelt darin nicht alle tragischen Helden Shake- 
speares, sondern nur die der vier großen Meistertrauerspiele Zamlet, 
Othello, Lear und Macbeth, also dieselben, die schon A.C. Bradley 
so feinsinnig gekennzeichnet hatte. C. versucht dem vielerörterten 
Gegenstande von einer ganz neuen Seite her beizukommen: sie be- 
müht sich nämlich festzustellen, was für moralphilosophische An- 
schauungen zu Shakespeares Zeit das Gemeingut der gebildeten 
Kreise des englischen Volkes waren, und in welchem Maße jene 
Anschauungen in den Charakteren der eben erwähnten vier Meister- 
trauerspiele, besonders in deren Helden, ihren künstlerischen Aus- 
druck erhalten haben. 

Die beiden ersten Abschnitte des Werkes legen den moral- 
philosophischen Grundstein zum dritten Abschnitt, worin die Ver- 
fasserin die Ergebnisse ihrer Untersuchung auf die genannten vier 
Dramen anwendet. 

Wie im klassischen Altertum bestimmte Vorstellungen, zum 
Beispiel vom Neide der Götter (vgl. Schillers »Ring des Polykratese«), 
im Volke verbreitet waren, so wurde auch die Zeit der Renaissance 
durch bestimmte Anschauungen über das menschlische Leben im 
allgemeinen beherrscht. Was für Anschauungen das waren, wird 
uns von der gelehrten und auch auf entlegenen Gebieten sehr be- 
lesenen Verfasserin eindrucksvoll geschildert. 

Nach C. offenbart sich Shakespeares geniale Begabung auch 
in seiner Vertrautheit mit dem moralphilosophischen Wissen seiner 
Zeit. Der Dichter braucht aber keineswegs, wie sie anzunehmen 
scheint, die einschlägigen Werke selbst alle gelesen zu haben; auf 
tausend Wegen konnten ihm auch sonst die darin niedergelegten 
Ansichten zuströmen, soweit sie allgemeine Volksmeinung geworden 
waren. 

In seinen Trauerspielen schildert Shakespeare vor allem die 
Leidenschaft in ihren verschiedenen Abarten und Ausdrucksformen. 
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Wis dachte man nun im 16. Jahrhundert über die Leidenschaft. 


- Der Humanismus hatte auch sie in den Bereich seiner Gedanken- 
welt einbezogen; humanistische Gedankengänge wirkten hier auch 
noch in der Moralphilosophie der Renaissance nach. 

Mehr als ein ganzes Jahrhundert lang war in England das be- 
‚liebteste Buch über Moralphilosophie William Baldwins 7vyeatise 
of Moral Philosophy (1547). Hier wie in dem zuerst 1559 er- 
schienenen Mirror for Magistrates wird der sittliche Zweck der 
Trauerspiele betont. Die tragische Haupttatsache wird schon seit 
dem Mittelalter immer wieder gefunden im Wechsel des Glückes 
zum Unglück; darin erkannte man die Strafe Gottes für die Sünde, 
und die Ursache der Sünde wurde in der Leidenschaft erblickt. Da 
erhob sich aber die Frage, warum dann die Guten ebenso leiden 
müßten wie die Schlechten. Die Antwort darauf konnte man aus 
der das ganze Mittelalter hindurch vielgelesenen Schrift des Boethius 
De consolatione bhilosophiae entnehmen. Nach Boethius beruht 
das wahre Glück nur auf der Tugend; schlechte Menschen mögen 
äußerlich gedeihen, sind aber in Wahrheit nicht glücklich, während 
der Gute auch in größter äußerer Not sein Glück bewahren kann. 
Sir Thomas More geht in seiner Schrift A Dialogue of Comfort 
against Tribulation (1534) noch über Boethius hinaus. Er lehrt, 
das Unglück guter Menschen sei kein Widerspruch gegen Gottes 
Vatergüte; denn die Seele werde durch das Unglück gestählt und 
veredelt. Die Erörterung dieser Frage wird auch in The French 
Academy (englische Übersetzung 1594) weitergesponnen. Hier 
wird die Ansicht verteidigt, daß Gottes Weltregierung gerecht sei, 
und der Einzelmensch davor gewarnt, ein vermeintliches oder wirk- 
liches Übel durch Rache auf eigene Faust zu beseitigen; die Strafe 
für das Böse sei der gottgewollten Obrigkeit zu überlassen. Auch 
wenn die Obrigkeit den Übeltäter nicht erfasse, sei dieser doch 
schon durch Scham und Furcht vor der Strafe bestraft. Ähnliche 
Gedanken entwickelt auch die Übersetzung von Plutarchs Moral 
Essays durch Philemon Holland (1603). 

Nach der Moralphilosophie der Zeit war das Trauerspiel be- 
sonders geeignet, moralische Lehren zu geben, weil die Lehre durch 
das Beispiel wirkungsvoller sei als durch bloße Verkündigung. Hier 
übernahm man aus der Antike, besonders aus der Poetik des 
Aristoteles, die durch den Humanismus neubelebte Lehre von 
der Nachahmung. Wenn alle Dichtung Nachahmung ist, dann ist 
insbesondere die dramatische Dichtung die lebendigste und ein- 
drucksvollste Form der Nachahmung. Das Drama kann durch die 
Darstellung der Bestrafung des Bösewichts den Zuschauer vom Ver- 
brechen abschrecken, umgekehrt aber auch zu großen Taten an- 
spornen durch die Vorführung von Heldentum. 


kleine Welt, die in sich Besen ee: Be die zum x 
Aufbau der großen Welt dienen. Als solche Bestandteile galten: 


Feuer, Luft, Wasser und Erde. Diese besitzen (in verschiedener 
Mischung) vier Eigenschaften: Hitze, Kälte, Feuchtigkeit und 
Trockenheit. Das Feuer ist heiß und trocken, die Luft heiß und 
feucht, das Wasser kalt und feucht, die Erde kalt und trocken. Im 
menschlichen Körper stecken vier humours: Blut, Galle (choler), 
Schleim (dhlegm) und schwarze Galle (melancholy). Das Blut ist 
wie die Luft heiß und feucht, die Galle wie das Feuer heiß und trocken, 
der Schleim wie das Wasser kalt und feucht, die schwarze Galle 
wie die Erde kalt und trocken. Von den Aumours und ihren ver- 
schiedenen Mischungsgraden hängen nun die menschlichen Gemüts- 
arten ab; natürlich bestehen auch zwischen den humours und den 
Leidenschaften enge Beziehungen. 

Eine besondere Rolle spielte in der Gedankenwelt der Renais- 
sance die Schwermut (melancholy), die oft auch im Drama künst- 
lerisch gestaltet wurde!). Hier ergeht sich die Verfasserin in gar 
zu spitzfindigen Unterscheidungen zwischen unnatürlichem und natür- 
lichem Aumour und dem unnatürlichen Übermaß eines natürlichen 
humour. Sie nennt diese Abart melancholy adust und legt auf 
ihre Unterscheidung zwischen gewöhnlicher Melancholie und zelan- 
choly adust großes Gewicht. 

In der Lehre von der Tugend überwog im 16. Jahrhundert die 
Ansicht des Aristoteles. Die Tugend wurde meist als Mäßigung 
aufgefaßt. Wenn die Mäßigung der Leidenschaft keine Zügel an- 
legt, dann entsteht die Sünde. Die mittelalterliche Lehre des 
Thomas von Aquino von dem Unterschiede zwischen läßlichen 
und Todsünden vererbte sich noch bis in die Renaissance bei der 
Unterscheidung zwischen dem tragischen Helden, der unter dem 
Einfluß ungezügelter Leidenschaft zeitweilig sündigt, dabei aber 
keine Todsünde begeht, und dem Bösewicht, bei dem die Leiden- 
schaft den Willen völlig verderbt hat, dessen Taten daher Tod- 
sünden sind. 

Der dritte Abschnitt des Buches bietet die Anwendung der in 
den beiden theoretischen Abschnitten gewonnenen Erkenntnisse auf 


!) Daß auch Shakespeare über die Ursache der Schwermut nachgedacht 
hat, zeigt eine Stelle im Vorspiel zu The Taming of the Shrew, wo ein 
Bote dem Kesselflicker Siy das Kommen der Schauspieler mit den Worten 
verkündet (Sc II 134 ff.): 

. . oo much sadness hath congeal’d your blood, 
And melancholy is the nurse of frensy. 
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yier Dramen werden nun Auftritt für Auftritt besprochen. 


Hamlet ist für die Verfasserin ein Trauerspiel des Leides 
(grief). Sie bestreitet mit Recht, daß Schwermut ein Grundzug 
‚von Hamlets eigentlichem Wesen sei. Ursprünglich ist er keines- 
 wegs schwermütig; aber das Übermaß des Leides, das ihm gleich 
zu Beginn des Stückes zuteil wird, hat ihn in seiner natürlichen 
Sinnesart verändert. Die Hauptfrage dieses Dramas, warum näm- 
‚lich Hamlet im Vollzuge seiner Rache immer wieder zögert, wird 
jedoch durch die Aufstellungen der Verfasserin nicht genügend er- 
klärt; sie geht zwar auch auf diese Frage ein, aber ihre Meinung, 
das Übermaß des Leides habe Hamlet stumpf gemacht, trifft doch 
auf sein Wesen in keiner Weise zu. Hamlet ist nichts weniger als 


stumpf, sondern im Gegenteil durchweg sehr regen Geistes. Ein 


stumpfer Mensch wäre auch zum tragischen Helden völlig un- 
geeignet gewesen. Allzu großes Gewicht legt C. auf Hamlets Dicke 
und Kurzatmigkeit; nach den Forschungen T. W. Baldwins!) bezieht 
sich die betreffende Stelle (Zamlet V 2, 298) wahrscheinlich gar 
nicht auf ein stehendes Merkmal Hamlets selbst, sondern auf das 
Äußere des Hamlet spielenden Schauspielers Richard Burbage, dem 
die Rolle Hamlets gleichsam auf den Leib geschrieben worden war. 
Die Hamlet gewidmeten Ausführungen scheinen mir deram wenigsten 
gelungene Teil des Buches zu sein. 

Othello ist auch für C. ein Trauerspiel der Eifersucht. Auch 
mit dieser Leidenschaft hatte sich die Moralphilosophie der Renais- 
sance beschäftigt, wie die Verfasserin darlegt; am eingehendsten 
ein Italiener Varchi, dessen Werk unter dem Titel The Blason 
of Jealousy zwar erst 1615 von Rob. Tofte ins Englische über- 
setzt, aber schon vorher bekannt geworden war. Schon Varchi 
hatte richtig erkannt, daß die Neigung zur Eifersucht bei den ver- 
schiedenen Völkern verschieden groß sei, daß die heißblütigen süd- 
lichen Völker eher dazu neigten als der kühlere Norden. Othello 
war ursprünglich gar nicht eifersüchtig”); aber das Gefühl, daß 
seine dunkle Hautfarbe ihn in den Augen der weißen Rasse leicht 
als nicht vollwertig erscheinen lasse, und die Rassenungleichheit, 
die ihn von seiner Frau schied, machten ihn einem so verschlagenen 


!) The Organization and Personnel of the Shakespearean Company. 
Princeton 1927. 
2) Vgl. Oth. V 2, 342ff.: (Othello von sich selbst:) 
Speak of me as Iam — — — — 
Of one not easily jealous, but being wrought 
Perplex’d in the extreme. 
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Hetzer wie lIago gegenüber leichter für Eifersucht zug; Ye 
wenn er und Desdemona der gleichen Rasse angehört hätten. Diese 
rassenpsychologische Erkenntnis hätte aber noch einen Schritt weiter 
gehen können: nicht nur Othellos leichtere Zugänglichkeit zur Eifer- 
sucht, sondern auch die Form, in der sie zum Ausbruch gelangt, 
sind rassenpsychologisch bedingt. Othellos Kultur erweist sich als 
bloßer Firnis; im Augenblick höchster Leidenschaft bricht seine 
ursprüngliche afrikanische Wildheit unaufhaltsam durch bei der 
eigenhändigen Erwürgung seines Weibes. — Den Charakter Iagos 
versucht C. ausschließlich aus dem Neide heraus zu erklären; sein 
wütender Haß gegen Othello wird aber dadurch allein nicht aus- 
reichend begründet. Iago hat etwas vom Bösewicht schlechthin an 
sich; das Unheilstiften ist ihm auch dann Bedürfnis, wenn er selbst 
keinen persönlichen Vorteil davon hat. 

König Lear faßt die Verfasserin als Trauerspiel des greisen- 
haften Jähzorns auf, daneben auch als das einer sich unabhängig 
von diesem Jähzorn betätigenden kindlichen Undankbarkeit. Schon 
im Mittelalter war der Zorn eine der sieben Todsünden; diese Auf- 
fassung wurde auch von der Renaissance übernommen, für die der 
Zorn ein Lieblingsgegenstand der Moralphilosophie war. Schwache 
und alte Menschen galten als besonders leicht zum Zorne geneigt. 
Man erkannte auch schon damals, daß der Zorn besonders heftig 
ist bei enttäuschter Liebe oder Freundschaft; es ist also vom Dichter 
psychologisch richtig beobachtet, daß Lears Zorn gegenüber seiner 
Lieblingstochter Cordelia leidenschaftlichere Formen annimmt, als 
wenn eine der beiden anderen Töchter ihn enttäuscht hätte. — Die 
Renaissance-Anschauung von der Undankbarkeit hat zur Haupt- 
quelle eine Abhandlung des Philosophen Seneca über Benefiting 
(von Arth. Golding 1578 ins Englische übersetzt). Der alte König 
hatte sein Reich nicht aus Uneigennützigkeit verteilt, sondern aus 
einer Art selbstsüchtiger Bequemlichkeit. Dadurch entwertet er 
die Wohltat, die er seinen Töchtern erwiesen hat; deren Undank- 
barkeit ist also eine Strafe für ihn, freilich eine Strafe, die in gar 
keinem Verhältnis zu der kleinen Schuld steht, die der König auf 
sich geladen hat. Diese Undankbarkeit veranlaßt nun neue bis zur 
Raserei und zum Wahnsinn gesteigerte Zornesausbrüche des miß- 
handelten Königs. — Einen Gesichtspunkt, der für die Beurteilung 
des Stückes in Betracht kommt, hatte die Moralphilosophie der Zeit 
außer acht gelassen ; die Verfasserin hebt ihn natürlich daher auch nicht 
hervor: das ist die Hemmungslosigkeit in den Ausdrucksformen des 
Zornes infolge der Barbarei der Vorzeit, in der das Stück spielt; 
die fortschreitende Gesittung mit ihrer immer stärker betonten 
Pflicht der Selbstbeherrschung pflegt auf die Ausbrüche des Zornes 
wie auch aller übrigen Leidenschaften mildernd einzuwirken. 
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Daß Macbeth vonC. als ein Trauerspiel der Furcht (/ear) 
bezeichnet wird, könnte zunächst befremden; wir sind eher gewohnt, 
den Titelhelden als ein Opfer seines verbrecherischen Ehrgeizes zu 
betrachten. Die Verfasserin hat aber darin ganz recht, daß eigent- 
lich nur die Ermordung Duncans eine Folge von Macbeths Ehrgeiz 
ist; alle seine späteren Handlungen jedoch entspringen nicht mehr 
dem Ehrgeiz, sondern nur dem Bedürfnis, sich in der durch den 
Mord erlangten Königswürde zu behaupten und alle wirklichen oder 
vermeintlichen Mitwisser seines Verbrechens zu beseitigen. Viel- 
leicht ist aber nicht »Furchte der richtige Ausdruck für dies spätere 
Verhalten Macbeths, sondern eher »Mißtrauen«, ein bis zu Wahn- 
vorstellungen gesteigertes Mißtrauen gegen seine ganze Umgebung. 
Es ist auch hier wieder psychologisch fein beobachtet, wie der Ver- 
brecher Macbeth gerade durch sein beständiges Mißtrauen und seine 
daraus entspringenden Wahnvorstellungen seine geheime Schuld 
auch nach außen hin immer mehr offenbart. Die Moralphilosophie 
der Zeit beschäftigte sich auch viel mit dem Einfluß des ver- 
brecherischen Schuldbewußtseins auf den Schlaf (vgl. Thomas Nashes 
The Ferrors of the Night, or A Discourse of Abbaritions, 1594). 
Macbeths eigener Ausruf unmittelbar nach Duncans Ermordung 
(I, 2, 36): Macbeth does murder sleeb ist somit nur ein Ausdruck 
solcher Zeitanschauungen. 

Shakespeares dramatische Helden sind nicht Verkörperungen 
einzelner Leidenschaften, also marionettenhafte Ausläufer von Ge- 
stalten der Moralitäten, sondern Menschen mit Fleisch und Blut, 
und einer Fülle von Zügen, die sich nicht aus der sie beherrschenden 
Hauptleidenschaft allein ableiten lassen. Daher enthält auch die 
Erläuterung der vier behandelten Stücke durch die Verfasserin im 
einzelnen manches, was gar nicht mit ihren vorhergehenden theoreti- 
schen Darlegungen unmittelbar zusammenhängt. Besonders in dem 
Hamlet betreffenden Teil ist sie der Gefahr nicht ganz entgangen, 
die in dem Versuche liegt, jedes Drama des Dichters auf eine 
einzige Formel zu bringen, die dramatische Theorie in das Pro- 
krustesbett einer moralphilosophischen Handlung hineinzuzwängen. 
Im übrigen verteidigt sie aber ihren Standpunkt mit so viel Geist 
und Scharfsinn, enthält ihr Werk eine solche Fülle neuer wert- 
voller Gesichtspunkte für die Beurteilung des größten englischen 
Dichters, daß wir ihr nur dankbar sein können. Zu bedauern 
ist es nur, daß sie die so reichhaltige und zum Teil auch tief- 
sründige deutsche Literatur über Shakespeare fast ganz beiseite 


gelassen hat. 
Freiburg i. Br. Eduard Eckhardt. 
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This is intended to be a handy yet Are edition of 
Donne. The introduction deals with the life and work of Donne 
and there is a note on the text and canon. The chief part consists 
of the poems which the editor thinks he has established as Donne’s 
in the larger edition of 1912. Then there is an appendix with Latin 
poems and translations, and a second appendix with poems attributed 
to Donne. For the commentary, the reader is referred to the larger 
edition. 

The earlier edition made it clear how much we owe Dr. Grierson 
as regards the text of Donne. There are still controverted points, 
and there always will be. But they are very insignificant compared 
with the text as a whole. Thorough reliability and care characterize 
the work of Grierson as an editor, here as elsewhere. 

In the introduction, he discusses some of the passages where 
the final establishment of the text is still doubtful. The most in- 
teresting of these is perhaps the second satire vv. 71ff., where 
Grierson has changed the reading of the MSS. into “Bearing-like 
Asses.” The unjust lawyer is described as cheating his clients in 
every conceivable way. 

“Now like an owlelike watchman, hee must walke 
His hand still at a bill, now he must talke 

Idly, like prisoners, which whole months will sweare 
That onely suretiship hath brought them there. 
And to every suitor Iye in everything, 

Like a Kings favourite, yea like a King; 

Like a wedge in a blocke, wring t0 the barre, 
Bearing like Asses; and more shamelesse farre 
Then carted whores, lye, to the grave Judge; for 
Bastardy abounds not in Kings titles, nor 
Symonie and Sodomy in Churchmens lives, 

As these things do in him; 

It seems — if I’have caught Grierson’s meaning right — that 
the editor wishes to identify asses with “every suitor”. That is, 
he thinks that asses is the object dependent on wring. He does 
not tell us what sense he attaches to bearing-like. Ican make 
no sense out of it. But Bearing like asses seems to me to be 
one more expression denoting the heavy effort the subject — Coscus, 
the lawyer — makes in cheating. His efforts are compared to the 
drive of the wedge into the block — Coscus is the wedge — to 
the wringing up to the bar till everything cracks, to the overloaded, 
staggering but stubborn ass. There is the difficulty that asses refers 
to a singular — Coscus. But we find this constantly. “He must talk 
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idly like prisoners.” sa shamelesse farre then ER whores 
lye.” “jollier of this state then are new benefic’d ministers he 
throwes. “Etc. In all these cases round the crucial spot we find plurals 
referring to a singular subject, evidently in order to increase the 
effect upon the reader. This seems to me to be the most plausible 
solution. \ 

The second passage is the following one: 

Ah cannot wee, 

As well as Cocks and Lyons jocund be, 

After such pleasures? Unlesse wise 

Nature decreed (since each such Act, they say, 
Diminisheth the length of life a day) 

This, as shee would man should despise 

The sport; 

Because that other curse of being short, 

And onely for a minute made to be 

Eager, desires to raise posterity. 

Here, Grierson emends “eagers desire”, meaning eager to be 
a verb and desire the object. I do not think his solution is the 
most probable one in this case either. Made to be eager undoub- 
tedly goes together, perhaps also made to be eager desires, 
where desires ought to be taken as a plural noun. 

A still more interesting question is the chronology of Donne’s 
poems. This question still awaits its solution. Connected with it is 
the problem of his style and its dependence upon or independence 
of foreign models. Donne and Spain is an interesting chapter. 1 have 
tried elsewhere to show the similarity of Donne’s poetry to the 
Spanish literary currents which culminated in Gongorism. 1 still 
believe in this dependence on the part of Donne. Grierson mentions 
some more facts proving the fascination and influence of Spain on 
the poet. 

Further, the solution of the chronology, if possible, would bring 
more light on the different aspects of Donne’s poetry. He was a 
love-poet, a satirist, and a metaphysician. There is nothing to prevent 
him from being all this at the same time. But more probably there 
is a difference at different times and periods. 

Greifswald. S. B. Liljegren. 


The Poems, English and Latin, of Edward Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury. Edited by G.C.Moore-Smith. Oxford University 
Press, 1923. 

The Fable of The Bees: of Private Vices, Public Benefits, with 
a Commentary, Critical, Historical and Explanatory by F.B.Kaye. 


2 vols. Oxford University Press, 1924. ne 
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The Poetry and Prose of Thomas Gray. . Edited by J. Crofts. 
Oxford Press, 1926. 


An Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard. Edited by Francis 


Griffin Stokes. Oxford Press, 1929. 
Restoration Verse. Compiled and Edited by William Kerr. 
London, Macmillan & Co., 1930. 
Seven Eighteenth Century Fe ah by Iola A. Williams. 
London 1928. 
H. W. Garrod, Collins. Oxford Ei 1928. 
For students of the eighteenth century Lord Herbert has a 


special interest, for not only was he the first of the Deists, but his 


life was first printed by no less a person than Horace Walpole, and 
issued by him from the Strawberry Hill press. Until recently no 
good or carefully edited edition of Lord Herbert’s poems was avai- 
lable, and Professor.Moore-Smith’s book, therefore, should be 
welcome. One need scarcely comment upon the care and the scholar- 
ship which is everywhere in evidence in this work; the editor's 
name is in itself enough to ensure that; and his text, based on 
that of the 1665 edition, but corrected from manuscripts in the 
British Museum and Bodley Libraries is a model of precision and 
exactitude. The introduction, brief as it is, is full of useful information 
both biographical and textual, and contains besides, an acute ana- 
Iysis of Herbert’s characteristics as a poet. “Herbert”, Professor 
Moore-Smith writes, “was an artist and a philosopher. He was also 
a born poet... Herbert has a considerable command of the re- 
sources of the language, and can wrest it to express the natural 
subtlety of his mind”. That, certainly, seems to sum up the man’s 
talent in a nutshell; but it is of no use quoting further. The only 
way to appreciate Herbert is to read and re-read him; and the more 
we do that, the more shall we feel inclined to endorse Professor 
Moore-Smith’s estimate of him. 

Dr. Kaye’s study, though historically as important, is not so 
well balanced as that of Professor Moore Smith. In his own day 
Mandeville was never understood or appreciated, and now Dr. Kaye, 
eager to champion a neglected writer, inclines to wax a little too 
enthusiastic over his author’s merits. His conclusions, nevertheless, 
call for serious consideration. The introduction contains a sketch of 
Mandeville’s life and writings, an attempt to place him and estimate 
his position in his age, and finally a clever comparison between him 
and Shaftesbury. The fable, of course, is an allegory, the object of 
which was to show, from the relation of the bee to the swarm, that 
private vice is often a public benefit. With the ethics of this philo- 
sophy Dr. Kaye is not concerned; but looking at it from the historical 
point of view he sees here the groundwork of nineteenth century 
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individualism and utilitarianism. There is certainly something of 
truth in his contention, but we must beware of carrying such 
theories too far, and finding tendencies or “influences” where none 
exist; and Dr. Kaye is perhaps inclined to do this. Still, we are 
bound to admit that in this earlier Samuel Butler (for Mandeville’s 
satire is something akin to that of Erewhon) we have a poet whose 
work demands the attention of every student of literature. At a 
time when the sentimentalists were loudly extolling the virtuous life, 
Mandeville boldiy challenged the accepted moral standards and set 
up a new criterion of virtue which was something more than mere 
prudery. 

A figure equally interesting, though he has never been so 
entirely neglected, is Thomas Gray, into whose life and works 
recent years have seen several excursions. In his Poetry and Prose 
of Gray, Mr. Croft attempts to give not only an anthology of all 
that is best in the work of the poet himself, but also selections from 
the writings of his chief critics from his own day to the mid-nine- 
teenth century. The actual text consists of Gray’s principal poems, 
the most interesting of his letters, and a transcript of several pages 
from his Journal of a Tour in the Lake District, while as a 
preface are collected together the essays upon him by Beattie, Cowper, 
Wordsworth, Johnson, Goldsmith, Coleridge, Hazlitt, and Campbell, 
a wide and a catholic selection which throws light upon all sides of 
his personality and his literary career. The essay by Matthew 
Arnold, the editor tells us, has been purposely omitted on account 
of its “urbane compassion”. We should, nevertheless, have liked to 
see it along with the rest, for after all, it does exemplify an 
attitude towards Gray which is found in none of the others. An 
editor is surely abusing his privilege to pick and choose when he 
deliberately suppresses the work of authors whose views or whose 
general attitude do not accord with his own. As for Mr. Crofts own 
introductory sketch, it is brief, perhaps a little too brief, but it is 
pregnant with thoughts and ideas which we should like to see deve- 
loped into a substantial essay. 

Turning now to Gray’s best know poem, which is presented to 
us in a wonderfully artistic form by Dr. Stokes, we experience at 
once a sense of pleasure and disappointment — pleasure at the very 
attractive production of the book, disappointment at the rather ob- 
vious shortcomings on the part of the editor. The text is based on 
the quarto of 1751, but with it are collated the variant readings 
of several MSS. and the fifty odd editions printed between 1751 and 
1771. Most of these are not really important, and many are merely 
differences of spelling due to printers’ errors; but those in the quarto 
of 1753 stand in a different category. This edition purports on its 


title page to have been “corrected by the author”, a claim which 
Dr. R. B. Mc Kerrow has since substantiated (Review of English 


— Studies, January 1931, p. 108), but for no apparent reason beyond 


a vague “feeling in the bones”, the present editor brushes it aside 
as nothing more than a gag by an unscrupulous printer. Into such 
an uncritical attitude a scholar should never allow himself to slip. 
But this is not all. No attempt is made to establish the relationship 
between the MSS. and the various editions of the poem, a knowledge 
of which would have been of material aid in a variorum text. Though 
these faults are by no means covered, they are somewhat com- 
pensated for by an excellent introduction (which deals in detail with 
the date of composition of the poem, and the circumstances of its 
publication) and two appendices upon “General Wolfe and the Elegy” 
and “The Locality of the Curchyard”. The story of Wolfe’s reci- 
tation of the poem before the seige of Quebec, Dr. Stokes decides, 
has a foundation on fact, but the details of it are doubtful; and the 
churchyard in which the piece was composed was certainly not that 
of Stoke Poges as is commonly believed. Five or six have a claim 
to be considered, but the most likely is that of Upton, near Slough. 

In the case of Mr. Kerr’s work, the editor makes.a wide se- 
lection of poems, but one feels that he must have taken great pains 
to keep out of his anthology anything which tended to upset his pre- 
conceived ideas of Restoration verse. Like many other students of 
special periods, he feels that his age has always been maligned, and 
in his eagerness to defend it he flies to the opposite extreme. Resto- 
ration poets were not so sensual and indecent, he tells us, as they 
are usually represented, and to prove it he compiles an anthology 
from which he excludes anything which tends to indecency. The 
proof is not quite convincing, but the very fact that well over 
400 pages of tolerably pure poetry can be gleaned from this period 
is at least testimony that all Restoration verse was not sensual. 
Mr. Williams adopts a different method of surveying his period. 
Taking seven representitive writers, — Armstrong, Shenstone, Aken- 
side, Collins, Goldsmith, Churchill and Sheridan, he gives an ex- 
haustive bibliography ot each. These lists are of varying value. In 
the case of a person like Shenstone, who revised and altered his 
work considerably, they are very useful indeed. One can follow out 
in minute detail, for instance, the growth of The Schoolmistress from 
its first to its final form; but with other writers they are less valuable. 
On the whole, however, Mr. Williams has performed a useful piece 
of work. His only fault is that occasionally, as in the case of Aken- 
side, he turns aside to voice his views upon the merits of the works 
under discussion, a task which falls within the province of the critic, 
not of the bibliographer. 
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If it is a love of the poets’ work which draws Mr. Williams a 
Into these vagaries, it is precisely the opposite which mars Mr. Garrod’s 
study of Collins. Try as we will to put ourselves into his place, 
we cannot but feel that Mr. Garrod is the last person who should 
write upon such a poet as Collins. Never is he really in sympathy 
with him, never does he really understand him, never can he re- ; 
concile the poet’s temperament with his own. When he is dealing 
merely with facts of literary history, such as the relation between 
Collins and The Wartons, or between the Ode on the Evening 
Star and Gray’s Eleg:y, he is more at his ease, and does his task 
“well and thoroughly; but when it comes to a matter of aesthetic F 
appreciation, Collins seems hopelessly beyond him. Swinburne once 
wrote a good essay on the poet; Mr. Garrod condemns it outright 
as “the worst written essay” which has ever appeared; and why? 
Because it is too enthusiastic! Possibly it is, but Mr. Garrod’s own 
essay is an example of the harm the opposite can do. Cold 
scholarship kills all humanity. On a first reading of this work one is 
forcibly reminded of a surgeon remorselessiy at work with the 
operating knife, or of a botanist dissecting a delicate plant with 
scientific accuracy, and then complaining that he can see no beauty 
in it; and the more one re-reads it, the stronger do these impressions 


become. 
Sheffield. Frederick T. Wood. 


John W. Draper, Eighteenth Century English Aesthetics: 
A Bibliography. (Anglistische Forschungen, hrsg. v. J. Hoops, 
71.) Heidelberg, Carl Winters Universitätsbuchhandlung, 1931. 
Pr. Mk. 7,—. 

“The index”, once wrote the youthful Macaulay, “is not by any 
means the least useful part of a book”: nor is a bibliography the 
least useful of works upon literature. In one sense, indeed it is the 
most important of all books, for sooner or later every historian or 
critic will be compelled to fall back upon it, and Professor Draper, 
therefore, might have spared the apology with which he opens his 
preface. Now that the eighteenth century has come into its own 
such a volume as this is indispensible to all serious students of 
literature, and to the majority of scholars it will be truly welcome, 
for it will render their work the easier, and save them endless labour 
in research. 

The book is arranged in six sections; viz. 1) General works 
on aesthetics. 2) Architecture and gardening. 3) Pictorial and plastic 
arts. 4) Literature and the drama. 5) Music, including opera, and 
5) Some recent books and articles dealing with English aesthetics 
of the eighteenth century. A close study of each reveals some in- 
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teresting facts. Between the years 1700 and 1751 (which can be 
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RS taken as the dividing line between the neo-classic and the romantic 


periods of English literature) there appeared 39 books on general 
aesthetics; for the period 1752 to 1800 the number rises to 110, an 
increase showing the new interest kindled in the subject by roman- 
ticism. Then, turning to pictorial and plastic arts, we find 34 entries 
for the former period, compared with 103 for the latter. The per- 
centage increase in works on architecture and gardening is con- 
siderably less — 32 publications against 65, and on literature and 
drama (surprising revelation!) less still. As we might expect, in both 
periods more was written on these subjects than on any other branch 
of aesthetics; in fact, during the first half of the century the number 
of books and articles entered under this section (149) is considerably 
in excess of the sum total of all others. But during the next haltf- 
century this 149 rose to no more than 244, an increase of 64 °o, as 
compared with 118% in architecture, and 200°%o in pictorial art! 
Turning to the musical section we again encounter some surprising 
statistics. The period 1700-1751 produced 22 works on music and 
opera, that from 1752—1800, 75, an increase of 241°o; and this in 
spite of the fact that from 1720 to 1750 opera, and Italian opera 
in particular, was the rage of the town. A mere twenty two 
works during this period of operatic enthusiasm seems almost 
incredible. 

These figures in themselves are sufficient to show the im- 
portance of Professor Draper’s work; but excellent as it is, it suffers 
from at least three shortcomings. In the first place, several important 
items on literature, drama and music have been omitted. James 
Ralph’s Touchstone, published in 1728, has an essay on Music, 
Operas and Plays, in which the author levels some damaging 
criticisms against the Italian operas of the day; and the preface to 
Lockman’s play Rosalinda has also something to say on the sub- 
ject. I fail to find any mention alsö of Farquhar’s Discourse on 
Comedy (1702), Edwards’ Canons of Criticism (1744), the adver- 
tisement to Mark Akenside’s Pleasures of the Imagination (1744), 
Capell's Reflections upon Originality in Authors (1766), and 
H. J. Pye’'s Commentary Illustrating the Poetics of Aristotle bx 
Exambles ... from Modern Poets (1792). To the works on dancing 
might be added Kellom Tomlinson’s Art of Dancing (1724), a book 
which, popular in its own day, was subscribed to by many eminent 
persons; and I should have liked to see a cross reference between 
the double entry of A Dissertation on Comedy (1750), the one 
under the name of the author, John Hippisley, and the other under 
his pseudonym, “a Student of Oxford”. At present they stand as 
two distinct items. 
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The fault of omission I would not press too far. When a 
compiler is dealing with some nine hundred items, he can be forgiven 
the omission of a few. But the next criticism is more serious. 
Although Professor Draper sets out to write a bibliography of L 
eighteenth century aesthetics, he includes items so far outside 
his scope as, on the one hand, Dryden’s Annus Mirabilis (1667), 
and on the other Hoare’s Artist (1810). There must be some scores 
of entries like these which, strictly speaking, fall outside the chrono- 
logical limits of the book. Professor Draper probably had his reasons 
for including them, but one wishes he had stated them more clearly. 

“A considerable effort has been made”, declares the author in 
his preface, “to find the first edition; ... the existence of later editions 
is only incidentally noted”; and it is precisely here that the third 
objection arises. An author should at least be consistent, and aim 
at giving later editions either in every case or in none. Personally 
I should have liked an indication (simply by a date) of every edition 
of a work which appeared during the century, for a study of the 
frequency of such editions is often the only method a student has 
of guaging a book’s popularity. But, as an old English proverb 
reminds us, we should never look a gift horse in the mouth. Desirable 
as such additional information might have been, let us be thankful 
for what we have, and admit that Professor Draper’s bibliography, 
with all the labour it must have entailed, is a real contribution to 
English scholarship. 

Sheffield. Frederick T. Wood. 


A.F.B. Clark, Botileau and The French Classical Critics in 
England. Paris 1925. 

Norman L. Torrey, Voltaire and the English Deists. Yale 
University Press, 1930. 

These two books fall very conveniently into the same category, 
for both deal with the inter-influence of French and English litera- 
ture, and both are, in a way, connected in subject matter, since 
classicism and deism were but different manifestations of the same 
spirit. Mr. Clark’s monumental work upon Boileau will probably 
remain the standard treatise on his subject for some years to come. 
In it he discusses in detail the influence of Boileau and the minor 
French critics of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries on English 
poetry and poetic theory between the years 1660 and 1830, and 
basing his judgements upon a profound, almost awe-inspiring knowl- 
edge of the period under consideration, he certainly succeeds im 
revealing its literature in a new light, and shattering some of the 
long cherished ideas about it. He shows, for instance, that the in- 
fluence of the French classicists was well established before ever 


the en century BEER that, in fact, its iR sch exponent 
was not Pope, but Dryden. This early introduction had two im- 
portant effects. In the first place, it disseminated classical theory 
soon enough for it to spring up and come to full flower with the 
Augustans; and secondly it led to the replacement of the older form 
of burlesque by the mock-heroic poem. Mac Flecnoe, Mr. Clark 
tells us, was the first of the new genre. I must confess that per- 
sonally this seems to me a moot point. I should be inclined rather 
to place it on the border-line between the old and the new, for 
while it is, perhaps, a kind of earlier Dunciad, it has much of that 
personal satire in it which was fast disappearing in the eighteenth 
century. But still, that is a matter of opinion. Mr. Clark’s book is 
scholarly and thought-provoking. It deals with a difficult subject, 
with a multiplicity of ramifications, but every step is carefully ex- 
plained and illustrated. Moreover, it is well documented, so that if 
we wish to pursue the subject farther its footnotes and appendices 
will afford us considerable help. 

Professor Torrey’s is a rather different task. Basing his study 
upon Voltaire’s private papers, now in the public library at Lenin- 
grad, he sets himself to trace out the influence of the English deists 
upon the development of the French philosopher’s religious ratio- 
nalism, and as was the case with Mr. Clark, his researches lead 
him to reverse many of the commonly accepted notions upon his 
subject. That Voltaire’s deism was mainly English in origin he 
admits, but he would have us dis-abuse our minds of the idea that 
he had read the works of all the authors that he cites. Many of 
them were merely names to him; “the more chevaliers and milords 
he could cite, the more impressive the note of authority”. Collins 
and Tindal both exercised an important influence, as did also 
Wollaston and Middleton, but of Toland he was practically ignorant; 
and as for Bolingbroke, he merely used him to butress up rather 
faulty and unconvincing arguments. “Voltaire used Bolingbroke’s 
name to cover his most virulent criticisms, and on so many occasions 
that the Bolingbroke influence has become a legend, while of his 
many supposed quotations from Bolingbroke’s posthumous works, 
probably not one is justifiable” Professor Torrey’s book is an 
interesting, and a detailed study of an important subject. As we 
read it we realise more and more that Deism, working successively 
along three lines of attack upon a) traditional Christianity, b) miracles 
and the miraculous, including the Godhead and the virgin-birth of 
Jesus, and c) the Bible and its moral standards, was in truth the 
beginning of modern thought in theology. 

Sheffield. Frederick T. Wood. 


Paul Dottin, La Vie et les Aventures Eeiranges et surbre- 
nantes de Daniel de Foe, natif de Londres. Paris 1924. 
William A. Eddy, Gulliver’s Travels, A Critical Study. Prin- 
ceton University Press, 1923. 

The former of these two books is but the first volume of a 
much longer and more comprehensive work, Daniel de Foe et Ses 
Romans. It is, however, by far the most interesting and the best 
written volume. The author’s primary aim has been, to use his own 
words, “de peindre De Foe tel qu’il etait, sans chercher & le divi- 
niser ni ä l’enlaidir”, and taking the book for all in all, we must 
admit that he has accomplished his design satisfactorily. Dr. Dottin 
distinguishes three clearly marked periods in De Foe’s career; first 
the period to the accession of Queen Anne, when he was mostly 
occupied with commerce; then that which fell within the queen’s 
reign, when his chief interest was a political one, and lastly the re- 
mainder of his life, when literature absorbed his attention. Hitherto 
the details of the second of these periods have never been very clear, 
but our author, working upon evidence which he has gleaned from 
the report of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, is able to 
throw much new light upon De Foe’s life and movements at this 
time. His book, however, is much more than the story of Daniel 
de Foe; it is an epitome of the whole history, literary, social and 
political of the age. Writes Dr. Dottin: “Nous avons täche& de 
restituer l’&poque en utilisant les journeaux et les pamphlets du 
temps, et aussi de vieux traites d’histoire, qui insistent, non pas sur 
les grands &v&nements & cons&quences lointaines, mais sur les petits 
faits sans importance, qui passionerent les contemporains.” And the 
result of all this is a scholarly, readable treatise which not only 
makes De Foe live once more before us, but viewing him as it does 
against the background of contemporary events and conditions, 
reveals his works in the correct perspective. 

The same, unfortunately, cannot be said of Dr. Eddy’s study 
of Gulliver's Travels. Not that evidence of research and industry 
is lacking. On the contrary the author has gone to very great 
trouble to rake in everything that bears upon his subject (as well 
as much that does not), but the book is annoyingly discursive and 
frequently irrelevant. One feels that the subject has been dragged 
out to its utmost limits in order to fill the requisite number of pages 
for a doctoral thesis. This wearisome monotony might have been 
rather more tolerable were it relieved by liveliness of style, but 
Mr. Eddy, unfortunately, writes without distinction. Then, too, he 
seems to have discarded all sense of proportion, for though his 
dissertation is ostensibly upon Gulliver's Travels, the greater part 
of the volume treats of Gulliver's predecessors. In short, the book 
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but it is obviously laboured, and it belies its title. Anyone who goes 
to it expecting to read mainly about Swift and his work will lay it 


down in disappointment. 
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Oliver Elton, A Survey of English Literature, 1730-1780. 
London, Edward Arnold and Sons, 1928. 2 vols. 

In this book, the last of his series of surveys, Professor’ Elton 
attempts to display the essential continuity of English literary 
traditions, a tendency which today, perhaps, has become so common 
that there is a strong temptation to over-work it and to find re- 
semblances and developments where none exist. Here, however, the 
writer preserves a level-headed attitude towards his subject, and 
succeeds in carrying the reader with him in his thesis. The period 
under discussion ‘he characterises as an age of transition from the 
Augustans to the more free and individualist era of literature (he 
eschews the terms classic and romantic), and finds it typified in the 
figure of Horace Walpole, who, as rigid a classicist as any in his 
earlier years, admitted later that he preferred “the extravagant 
beauties of Shakespeare and Milton to the cold and well disciplined 
art of Addison, and even to the sober and correct march of Pope”. 
“The period”, says Professor Elton, “is not merely a medley: it reveals 
a process. Slowly and irregularly the older species are displaced 
by others, which anticipate and announce the inspiration of the next 
age.” It is interesting to notice the various springs of nineteenth 
century tendencies discoverable here. The Citisen of the World 
points forward to De Quincey and Dickens; in Chatterton “we hear 
the minstrelsy of The Ancient Mariner and of the poets of the 
early years of the next century”, while Carey, the author of Sally 
in Our Alley and the burlesque tragedy Chrononhotonthologos, 
has a “Thackerayean gift for satire.” A somewhat pleasing heresy 
is the attitude that the author adopts towards the boy poet, Chatterton, 
who, he claims, in spite of his poor attempts to disguise his language, 
“has caught the very note of Chaucer”, and in the matter of colour 
and pageant effects, anticipates Flecker. 

The book is comprehensive, yet well balanced, and every branch 
of letters is accorded its due place. If the author has erred at all 
it is in the direction of giving too much detail, so that occasionally 
a chapter becomes so condensed that it is little more than an ex- 
panded list of minor writers and their works. This kind of thing 
is apt to obscure useful criticism. However, when all has been said 
that it is possible to say, it must be admitted that Professor Elton 
has accomplished a competent and useful piece of work. He has 
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en scholarship without pedantry, and the book is well documented 


# and annotated, so that it should be of infinite value to all students | | | 3 
of eighteenth century literature. 2 
Sheffield. Frederick T. Wood. "ru 


‘ Paul Yvon, La Vie d’un Dilettante: Horace Walbole. Presses 
‘ Universitaires de France, Caen, et Oxford University Press. 1924. 
Dorothy Stuart, Horace Waldole. Macmillan & Co., London 1927. 3 
It is with something of misgiving that one contemplates Dr. Paul | 
Yvon’s book. The dimensions of it are appalling, but when we s 
have plucked up enough courage to start wading our way through 
its nine hundred pages, all apprehensions vanish. There is some- = 
thing very attractive, something very fascinating about this work. 
Walpole is a most difficult person to write about, precisely because 
there is so much to say about him and because it is so easy to fall 
into mere superficial gossipr. Now let us state quite plainly that 
there is nothing of this about Dr. Yvon’s book; on the contrary it 
is a monument of careful, painstaking scholarshipr. He himself 
describes it as “un essai de biographie psychologique et litteraire”, 
an epitome which indicates its scope more clearly and succinctly 
than could any detailed account of its contents. Most felicitously, 
most sympathetically does he present to us the life, the mind and 
the character of Horace Walpole; but he does more than this, for 
Walpole was so intimately bound up with the world of his day, that 
a full study of his life involves also a study of eighteenth century 
society. Consequently Dr. Yvon’s method is to focus our minds upon 
his subject, with England of the mid-eighteenth century as a back- 
ground. The study displays encyclopaedic reading and a profound 
knowledge of the period; and what is more, it is well documented 
so that reference to sources and authorities is greatly facilitated. 
But it also has its faults. Only too often the author tends to be- 
come abstruse. He is prone to side-tracking for several pages, 
sometimes for entire chapters; yet even when he is not immediately 
relevant, he is always interesting and illuminating. His book is one 
of the utmost importance, which no student can afford to neglect. 
Miss Stuart’s little volume, one of the latest additions to the 
well known “English Men of Letters” Series, tends to appear in- 
significant beside such a treatise as Dr. Yvon’s, yet though it is a 
much less ambitious work, it has merits all its own. The general 
plan is the same as that of the other volumes in the series, namely 
a chronological account of Walpole’s life and works with occasional 
comments on his character and personality. This may not be the 
best way to treat an author, but it certainly is the safest in the case 
of a book which is designed merely as an introductory survey. We 


cannot Bar that we have found ihis work so NE ie 
as the former one. It recapitulates all the old, ‚well-known facts kr 
without putting forward much that is new. On two points, however, 
if on no others Miss Stuart’s book should be consulted by all students 
of eighteenth century literature. Walpole’s tragedy The Mysterious 
Mother has, for the first time in a book upon its author, found due 
recognition and adequate treatment; and secondly (here it would 
seem Miss Stuart anticipates Dr. Meyerstein) the relations between 
Walpole and Chatterton are carefully examined and Walpole is 
relieved of much of the blame for the poet’s death with which 
posterity has saddled him. On the whole Miss Stuart writes a com- 
petent and a well-balanced study; but one wishes that she had been 
a little more tolerant and indulgent to those earlier writers who 
failed to find all in her hero that she can see. 

Sheffield. Frederick T. Wood. 


E. H. W. Meyerstein, A Life of Chatterton. Ingpen & Grant, 
London, 1930. 

In this bulky life of the eighteenth century boy poet, Dr. Meyer- 
stein assumes the röle of iconoclast, demolishing one by one the 
popular, romantic illusions which have gathered around the memory 
of Thomas Chatterton for the last hundred and fifty years. Founded 
largely upon manuscript material from the Bristol library, his book 
is not only a real contribution to scholarship, but also the first 
adequate attempt to judge the poet and his works from a dispassio- 
nate point of view, and to relate them to the larger literary 
tradition of their age. Dr. Meyerstein has no sentimentality about 
him; for him Chatterton is merely a poet amongst many other poets, 
and not “the marvellous boy”, spurned and ill-treated by an un- 
appreciative world. In his admirable introduction he states his aim 
as twofold; first to attempt an honest appraisal of the Rowley poems 
as English literature, and secondly to see the poet and his en- 
vironment, not through the eyes of Victorian biographers and 
eritics, but with the-mind and the discernment of his contemporaries 
of the eighteenth century. Consequently he bases his Life mainly 
upon the records and documents of that period, and working from 
these he writes a book which becomes, in essence, a discussion of 
four vital questions; viz. 1) the origin of the idea of the Rowley 
forgeries. 2) the true facts of Walpole’s rejection of the poet. 3) the 
reasons for Chatterton’s suicide, and 4) the attitude towards the 
poems during the thirty three years between Chatterton’s death and 
the edition of his works by Coleridge. On all four of these topics 
our author has new suggestions to offer. The name “Thomas Rowley” 
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u he traces back to a mediaeval monk who was incidentally an an- 
cestor of Cannyng, mayor of Bristol, and whose name is frequently E 
mentioned in early local documents. Chatterton’s imagination, ve 
Dr. Meyerstein suggests, made this monk into another Lydgate (for 
the poet was strongly attracted by Lydgate’s personality and work), 
and so gradually there evolved the idea of the Rowley poems. As 
for the much disputed question of the quarrel with Walpole, it is 
quite clear from the evidence presented here that the greater share 
of the blame must rest upon the poet himself. He approached Wal- 
pole in a haughty and presumptuous manner; Walpole seems never 
to have been anything but courteous to him, and even when he 
felt convinced that he had been made the victim of a hoax, his only 
reproof was an intimation of his doubts as to the authenticity of the 
poems. Chatterton’s cantankerous and splenatic nature which, 
Dr. Meyerstein insists, was at the bottom of his tragic end, slandered 
Walpole without the least justification. Sentimental critics have 
put the blame of his suicide upon niggardly booksellers and hard- 
hearted patrons, but it is far more likely that it was his own inherent 
temperament, with a desire to gain notoriety in one way or another, 
that led him to take his own life. That, at least, is the view ex- 
pressed in the present work, and all the evidence which Dr. Meyer- 


stein produces seems to support that view. 
Sheffield. Frederick T. Wood. 


Isaak Watson Dyer, A Bibliograbhy of Thomas Carlyle's 
Writings and Ana. Portland, Maine, The Southworth Press, 
1928. 587 pp. $# 12,50. 

Dieses Buch wird von nun an ein unentbehrliches Hilfsmittel 
für jedes ernste Carlyle-Studium sein. Aus ernsten Studien ist es 
auch erwachsen. Vierzig Jahre lang hat der Verfasser Carlyle 
studiert und zugleich eine große Carlyle-Sammlung zusammen- 
gebracht. Vier Jahre hat die Ausarbeitung des stattlichen Bandes 
gedauert. Weder Mühe noch Kosten sind gespart worden, ein Werk 
zu schaffen, das so vollkommen ist, wie es eine solche Arbeit sein 
kann. Das gilt schon für das Äußere: großer Druck, übersichtlicher 
Satz, holzfreies Papier, kräftiger Einband, Beifügung eines unver- 
öffentlichten Bildnisses in sehr guter Wiedergabe. Aber das ist 
nur das angemessene Kleid für einen Inhalt, auf den der Verfasser 
den Fleiß und, was mehr ist, die Liebe eines ganzen Lebens ver- 
wandt hat. Das Ergebnis ist eine Bibliographie, die nicht nur voll- 
ständig, zuverlässig und sehr bequem angeordnet, sondern obendrein 
fesselnd zu lesen ist. Der Verfasser ist nicht nur ein Sammler von 
Namen und Titeln, obwohl er auch den mechanischen Teil seiner 
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Kenner Carlyles und der Carlyle-Forschung. Die Ergebnisse seiner 
Untersuchungen hängt er bei jedem Werk in Kleindruck an die 
Aufzählung der Ausgaben an, oft seitenlang, und manche dieser 
Ausführungen, zum Beispiel über den Streit um Froude oder über 
die Entstehungsgeschichte des Sartor, sind ausgezeichnete Zusammen- 
fassungen der bisherigen Forschungsergebnisse. Das Buch ist in 
folgender Weise angeordnet: der erste Teil bringt alle Schriften 
Carlyles, auch die kleinsten und entlegensten, in alphabetischer 
Reihenfolge (eine Tafel in Zeitfolge wird jedoch auch gegeben) und 
von jeder alle Ausgaben in allen möglichen Sprachen, Monographien 
über sie und schließlich alles irgendwie Anmerkenswerte, wie man 
es so vollständig und bequem sonst nirgends zusammen findet. Den 
Beschluß dieses Teils macht eine Liste der Zeitschriften, in welchen 
Carlyles Werke zuerst erschienen sind. Ihre Länge (11 Seiten) er- 
klärt sich dadurch, daß auch Carlyles Briefe in vorher unerreichter 
Vollzähligkeit aufgeführt sind, so daß zum Beispiel die Deutsche 
Rundschau auch in der Liste erscheint, wegen der Briefe an Varn- 
hagen von Ense. 

Der zweite Teil, das “Ana” (der Verfasser behandelt es als 
Singular), ist ein Verzeichnis aller Schriften über Carlyle, alpha- 
betisch nach den Namen der Verfasser geordnet. Auch diese Liste 
wird ergänzt durch eine Zusammenstellung der Zeitschriften und 
der in ihnen erschienenen Aufsätze über Carlyle; Verweise auf 
diese Aufsätze stehen jedoch auch unter den Verfassernamen des 
vorhergehenden Teils. Dann folgen verschiedene Anhänge, wie 
zum Beispiel eine genaue Beschreibung aller Carlyle-Bildnisse, An- 
gaben über das von Carlyle erfundene Hufeisen, Quellen für die 
Französische Revolution (aus der Feder von Professor C. F. Har- 
rold) usw. Endlich weist ein leider etwas knapper, aber sorgfältiger 
Index Angaben über Carlyles Leben und Wesen in den vielen 
Schriften über Carlyle nach — ein Hilfsmittel für den Forscher, das 
nicht leicht seinesgleichen findet. 

Nach der Aufzählung so vieler Vorzüge wird es niemanden 
wundernehmen, daß ein so groß angelegtes Werk auch Mängel 
zeigt. Sie sind jedoch durchaus untergeordneter Natur. Eine große 
Zahl von Fehlern entspringt daraus, daß der Verfasser offenbar 
wenig Deutsch kann. Die deutschen Titel sind so voll von Druck- 
fehlern, daß es keinen Zweck hat, eine Aufzählung zu versuchen. 
Sehr oft handelt es sich um fortgelassene oder falsch gesetzte Um- 
lautzeichen, jedoch auch oft um Vertauschung und Umstellung von 
Buchstaben, Chaos im Gebrauch von Großbuchstaben u. dgl. Sind 
dies Schönheitsfehler, welche die Benutzbarkeit des Buches nicht be- 


ER so führt die weniger gründliche ne deutscher 
Veröffentlichungen doch auch bisweilen zu Lücken in den biblio- 
graphischen Nachweisen. Der Rezensent (man verzeihe ihm die 
egozentrische Stichprobe!) sähe zum Beispiel seine eigene Schrift 
(Die religiöse Wurzel von Carlyles literarischer Wirksamkeit. Nie- 
meyer 1922) gern auch unter den Stichworten “Sartor” (S. 243) und 
“Stil” (S. 240 und 576) angeführt, zu denen sie Neues zu bringen 
' versucht; aus ihrem Titel ist das allerdings nicht ersichtlich. 

Eher Schreibversehen als Druckfehler sind: Borhours statt 
Bozhours (S. 496 und 556) und Hohlfel/ statt -feld (S. 369 und 
516). »Wirksamkeit« auf S. 390 wird besser durch “activity” als 
durch “influence” wiedergegeben. Die Hypothese eines ungenannten 
Freundes (S. 535), die “Resartus” mit “reserator” in Verbindung zu 


bringen und als »herausgegeben« zu erklären versucht, verdient 


wohl keine Widerlegung. Die Behauptung (S. 234), Carlyle habe 
vor dem Sartor nur Übersetzungen und Rezensionen geschrieben, 
ist nur im ganz äußerlichen Sinne richtig; Carlyle spricht selbst von 
“pretend reviewing”. 

Trotz der ungeheuren Fülle der Carlyle-Literatur kommt das 
Buch der Vollständigkeit so nahe, daß der Rezensent triumphiert, 
wenn er einen übersehenen Titel findet. Hier ist die Liste meiner 
»Triumphe«e: | 

Tauchnitz-Ausgaben: 

Essays on German Literature, 
Essays on Goethe, 
Hero-Worship, 
Historical and Political Essays. 
Else Kemper: Carlyle als Imperialist. Diss. Heidelberg. Berlin 1918. 
Eduard Fueter: Geschichte der neueren Historiographie. München- 
Berlin 1911. S. 455—459. 
Friedrich Brie: Imperialistische Strömungen in der englischen 
Literatur. $ 2 Carlyle. Anglia 40, S. 70-81. 

Wenn Werke von Lewis, Ruskin u. a. mit “numerous re- 
ferences” auf Carlyle aufgeführt werden, würde es lohnend sein, den 
einflußreichen “Ariel” von Jose Enrique Rod6 in gleicher Weise 
anzugeben. — Man sieht, diese Auslassungen gereichen dem Verfasser 
gewiß nicht zur Unehre und beeinträchtigen den Gebrauchswert des 
Buches in keiner Weise. 

Der Verfasser ist im Hauptberuf Jurist. Carlyle ist ihm, was 
man auf englisch “avocation” nennt; dies schöne Wort sagt dem 
Kundigen mehr als nur »Nebenbeschäftigung«. Der mißtrauische 
Philologe sucht jedoch vergeblich nach Spuren von Dilettantismus, 
es sei denn, daß er das Wort in seinem tieferen, positiven Sinne 
zu nehmen gewillt ist. Das Werk ist eine Fundgrube für Biblio- 

J. Hoops, Englische Studien. 66. 2. 19 
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Paul Meißner, Samuel Butler der Jüngere. Leipzig, Bern- 
hard Tauchnitz, 1931. 

Eine Studie zur Kultur des ausgehenden Viktorianismus nennt 
Paul Meißner seine 192 Seiten umfassende ausgezeichnete Mono- 
graphie. Tatsächlich behandelt er die interessante Persönlichkeit 
Butlers von einem Standpunkte, der weite Ausblicke in das eng- 
lische Geistesleben der letzten hundert Jahre gewährt. In diesem 
vollen Umfange ist uns trotz des in den letzten Jahren erwachenden 
Interesses für Butler von deutscher Seite das Bildnis des geistreichen 
Satirikers noch nicht gemalt worden. Das Buch ist ein Ergebnis 
von Übungen in den Jahren 1929 und 1930, denen aber eine lange, 
gründliche Beschäftigung mit dem Thema vorangegangen ist. Was 
besonders zu unterstreichen wäre, ist die Tatsache, daß dem Ver- 
fasser die allerneuesten Forschungen auf verschiedenartigen Wissens- 
gebieten zugänglich waren und in aufschlußreicher Weise verwertet 
wurden. Das Quellenmaterial des Britischen Museums und besonders 
die reichen Spezialsammlungen des Cambridger St. John’s College 
standen dem Verfasser offen. 

Ein einleitendes Kapitel sucht die viktorianische Kultur zu 
charakterisieren. Es zeigt in der Zeit nach 1830 ein Kulturideal, 
das von einem ausgesprochen religiös-moralischen Selbstbewußtsein 
getragen wird, im wesentlichen durch die Mittelklassen bestimmt, 
die aus dem Puritanismus ihre ganze Überlegenheit schöpfen: einen 
mit Selbstgerechtigkeit gepaarten Optimismus. Dieser bürgerliche 
Optimismus wird zunächst noch genährt durch die Fortschrittsidee, 
den Evolutionsgedanken, der von seinen biologischen Grundlagen 
losgelöst, geradezu Weltanschauung der Mittelklasse wird. Wo 
freilich der Evolutionsgedanke folgerichtig zu Ende gedacht wird, 
führt er zum Pessimismus, zur Degradierung alles Geistigen vor 
der Materie und theologische Kritik wird unter dem Einfluß des 
Darwinismus zum ausgesprochenen Agnostizismus. Die letzte Ur- 
sache des Pessimismus in der zweiten Hälfte des 19. Jahrhunderts 
ist aber die innere Unwahrhaftigkeit des Viktorianismus, jener Mangel 
an Aufrichtigkeit, den auch Meredith mit viel feinerer Seelenkenntnis 
bekämpft als Butler. Die persönlichen Beziehungen zwischen dem 
Romankomiker und dem Satiriker der mittelviktorianischen Zeit 
sind allerdings immer gespannt geblieben. 

Wie Butler auf diese Kulturprobleme reagiert, wird in den 
Kapiteln, die sein Verhältnis zu der Pädagogik, den Naturwissen- 


: Abschnitt Butler und die Kunst untersucht seine Beziehungen zur 
Malerei und zur Musik und die kritischen Arbeiten über Words- 
worth, die Homertheorie und die Sonette Shakespeares werden in 
dem Kapitel Butler und die Literatur besprochen. Diese in den 
sonstigen deutschen Arbeiten wenig betrachteten Seiten von Butlers 


Schriftstellertätigkeit führen zu einem hauptsächlich aus Henry Festing 


Jones’ Butlerbiographie schöpfenden Kapitel über Butler als Mensch. 
Der Schlußabschnitt beschäftigt sich mit den drei Etappen der 
literarischen Einschätzung von Butlers Schaffen in England: einer 
' ziemlich allgemeinen Ablehnung bei Lebzeiten, der erst bei seinem 
Tode versöhnlichere Stimmen folgen, einer maßlosen Überschätzung 
durch die jüngere Generation in der ersten Dekade des 20. Jahr- 
hunderts und einer gesunden kritischen Einstellung nach dem Kriege 
seit dem Erscheinen von Festing Jones’ Biographie und der 
20-bändigen Shrewsbury Edition von Festing Jones und A.T. Bar- 
tholomew. Daneben wird die Aufnahme in Amerika, Frankreich 
und Deutschland, und, kürzer, in Italien, Spanien und Holland be- 
sprochen. Besonders voll ist der Anklang, den Butler bei den 
Franzosen fand, denen seine mit der Überlegenheit des Geistes ge- 
führte revolutionäre Lebens- und Kulturkritik wahlverwandt erschien, 
während es dem deutschen Wesen am besten entspricht, in ihm, 
obwohl er oft auf falschem Wege gewesen ist, den rastlos Strebenden 
und Ringenden zu bewundern. 

Bei der Lektüre des sehr anregenden Buches sind mir folgende 
Unstimmigkeiten aufgefallen: S. 26: Herbert von Cherbury gehört 
in das 17., nicht 18. Jahrhundert. S. 37: Man wird nicht ohne 
weiteres in Burns einen Vertreter des Puritanismus sehen wollen. 
S. 98: Arthur Hugh (nicht Henry) Clough für M. Arnolds Reli- 
gionskritik sind seine Obermanngedichte und die Stanzas from the 
Grande Chartreuse sehr charakteristisch'), S. 129: Daß Butler von 
Wordsworth keine Zeile gelesen habe, ist nicht wörtlich zu nehmen, 
wie die Ausführungen auf S. 132 beweisen. Dort ist Zeile 15 v.o. 
1799 nicht 1899 zu lesen. S. 158. D. G. Rossetti kann nicht zu 
den Italienfahrern gezählt werden. 

Paul Meißners Monographie ist eine ganz vorzügliche Leistung, 
bei weitem Blickfeld tief schürfend und kritisch abwägend. 

Würmlach im Gailtal, im August 1931. 

Friedrich Wild. 


1) Vgl. meine Englische Literatur der Gegenwart seit 1870: Vers- 
dichtungen S. 17—21. 
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schrieben, sie bringt außer manchem Bekannten auch einiges an- 
scheinend Neue; wie zum Beispiel die Verbindung Hardys mit den 
Elisabethanern durch die Romanautoren des 18. Jahrhunderts, seine 
Zugehörigkeit zu der großen Tradition der romantischen Bewegung. 
Aber die Arbeit fordert doch in mehreren Punkten zum Wider- 
spruch heraus: Der Verf. widerspricht sich sogar selbst, wenn er 
einerseits in Hardys Philosophie die freie Willensbestimmung des 
Menschen durch den mit Schopenhauers “Universal Will” gleich- 


 gesetzten(?) blinden immanenten Willen gänzlich ausgeschaltet sieht 


und anderseits Hardy Shakespeares Ansicht teilen läßt: “Men at 
some time are masters of their fates”; dieses “at some time” be- 
deutet allerdings eine Einschränkung wie auch der Vergleich mit 
A. E. Housmans “courageous despair”. Es gibt hinwiederum Be- 
urteiler, die so weit gehen, zu behaupten, daß bei Hardy der Wille 
im Menschen sich seiner selbst niemals bewußt wird. Dadurch steht 
er im Gegensatz zu Schopenhauer; dieser Gegensatz wird bei Olivero 
nicht herausgearbeitet; wohl stellt er fest, daß Hardys Lebenskritik 
ihn nicht zu der »bitteren Weisheit« Schopenhauers führt; an anderer 
Stelle behauptet er, Hardy sehe mit Schopenhauer “that the very 
essence of life is at strife with, itself, and that only renunciation can 
give rest to the living being”. Hardys »Tragik« ist etwas anderes als 
als Schopenhauers »Pessimismus«. Olivero nun spricht herkömm- 
licherweise mehrere Male nicht nur von Hardys »Pessimismus«, er 
glaubt sogar, in seinem »pessimistischen Ausblick« sei er konsequent 
in seinem ganzen Werke. Und dabei beklagt sich der Dichter im 
Vorwort zu seinen letzten Gedichten “Winter Words” (1928) über 
die Kritiker, die seine vorhergehenden Gedichte als “wholly gloomy 
and pessimistic” abgefertigt haben. Und das mit Recht; denn gerade 
seine ganze umfangreiche Altersiyrik läßt uns seine Welt- und 
Lebensanschauung als einen klaren schlichten Agnostizismus er- 
kennen, dem eine gewisse zärtliche Nächstenliebe eigen ist, zugleich 
aber eine gewisse Verzagtheit und Hoffnungsarmut (nicht Hoffnungs- 
losigkeit!). Die für Hardys Weltschau hochbedeutsame Lyrik ver- 
nachlässigt Olivero in den ersten elf Kapiteln fast vollkommen: die 
gelegentliche Äußerung “Most of his greatest novels end in tragedy, 
and there is the same hard bitterness in his lyrics” ist in ihrer Ver- 


allgemeinerung übertrieben. Was er im zwölften Kapitel über die 


»Gedichte« bringt, besonders über ihre Form und Sprache, stimmt; 
es hätte aber deutlicher hervorgehoben werden dürfen, daß seine 
späten Gedichte oft genug auf Optimismus abgestimmt sind, und daß 
von seinen letzten Gedichten kaum ein einziges pessimistisch im 


Als »Einführung« ist diese Studie’ recht Nee. ge- 
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et h ilosophischen Sinne ist. Ein Sonderkapitel ist Hardys 


jedenfalls nicht. Man könnte freilich den Begriff “mysticism” in 
demselben vagen Sinne auffassen wie so viele mit Olivero den Be- 


h griff “pessimism”. Das knappe Sonderkapitel über “Humour” könnte 


überflüssig erscheinen; durch Einbeziehung der Lyrik hätte es jeden- 


falls eine Bereicherung bekommen. Wichtig ist das Kapitel “Nature”, 


nicht alles neu, aber gut formuliert; gewiß eignet dem Dichter eine 
“fantastic vivification of nature”; aber es fehlt die klare Unter- 


“ scheidung zwischen “Naturbeseelung” und “Naturbelebung” (vgl. 


Max Salomon, »Zur Naturbehandlung in Th. H.s Romanen«, Diss., 
Gießen 1925) und wieder die Einbeziehung der Lyrik, hinter der 
doch immer die Wessex-Landschaft steht. Gewiß sind Hardys Leit- 
motive “the sorrows and disasters caused by the passion of love”, 
diese Feststellung erfährt aber eine Bekräftigung durch die Tatsache, 
daß den breitesten Raum der “Winter Words” die Liebesgedichte 
einnehmen. Gegenüber diesen Ausstellungen, die gemacht werden 
mußten, besitzt das Buch Vorzüge genug, die im einzelnen nicht 
erwähnt zu werden brauchen und die es lesenswert und brauchbar 
machen. 
Bochum. Karl Arns. 


B. Fehr, Die englische Literatur der Gegenwart und die Kultur- 
fragen unserer Zeit. Leipzig, B. Tauchnitz, 1930. 82 S. 
Pr. M. 2,50. 

Eine neue Publikation Fehrs, des berufensten Gewährsmannes 
für modernes englisches Schrifttum, bedarf keiner empfehlenden 
Besprechung. Es genügt die Ankündigung, daß das im Handbuch 
der Literaturwissenschaft Begonnene und in dem Werke »Eng- 
lische Prosa von 1880 bis zur Gegenwart« Fortgesetzte nunmehr 
seine Weiterführung bis in die allerletzte Zeit gefunden hat. Aus 
Vorlesungen hervorgegangen, die Fehr in Wien, Göttingen, Dresden 
und Bonn gehalten hat, haben diesmal seine Ausführungen neben 
der literarischen Belehrung ein weiteres, höheres Ziel: Schlaglichter 
sollen auf die Geistigkeit von heute und auf ihre seelischen Hinter- 
gründe fallen; die Fragezeichen, welche der Kulturskeptizismus der 
Gegenwart hinter die Ideale und Denkformen einer eben blutig 
untergegangenen Epoche setzen mußte, sollen aufgezeigt werden. 
Literaturkritik und Volkskunde in engstem Verein; darum wird 
kein Freund künstlerischer Weltdeutung — auch wenn ihm das 
englische Schrifttum ferner liegt — das Büchlein ohne wertvolle Er- 
hellung seiner eigenen Umwelt aus der Hand legen, der Kultur- 
forscher wird den hier in grandioser Kürze gelungenen Umriß der 


n 


a ae wird nach wenigen Seiten eek use 


Teil I, die Dingkunst behandelnd, charakterisiert zun 


Kaye-Smith als Vertreterin »epischer Geographie, Walpole 
und Priestley als Fortsetzer der Überlieferung, Noel Cowards 
jüngsten Realismus im Drama, John Masefield und Miss 
H.H. Richardson als Begründer einer neuen, über den Realismus 
hinausstrebenden Bewegungskunst und schließlich Rose Macaulay, 
die Virtuosin ironischer Dingkunst, zu behandeln. Den Schluß dieses 
Abschnitts bildet ein Überblick über Erlebnis, Stoffwahl und Ver- 
treter des englischen Kriegsromans und ein prachtvollesSchlußwort 
über das symbolisch und seelisch Unbefriedigende der reinen Ding- 
kunst, wobei die überragende Bedeutung Galsworthys wieder einmal 
deutlich offenbar wird. — Teil II: Bewußtseinskunst verwendet in 
der Beschreibung ihrer Merkmale die bereits in der »Englischen 
Prosa« knapp formulierten Erkenntnisse, führt sie bis in die un- 
mittelbare Gegenwart weiter, bespricht zunächst K. Mansfield, 
Hugh Walpole undD.H. Lawrence als Wegbereiter, um dann 
an O’Casey im Drama, an May Sinclair und Dorothy 
Richardson den »A-kausalen Einbruch« darzustellen; den Höhe- 
punkt dieses Kapitels und einen Triumph kongenialer, sprach- 
gewaltiger Darstellung bedeuten die in letzte seelische Möglichkeiten 
vordringenden Abschnitte über Virginia Woolf und James 
Joyce, die künftighin als die klassische Formulierung des der 
Bewußtseinskunst Erreichbaren gelten werden. Der durch Huxley, 
die Sitwells und T. S. Eliot repräsentierte »Kulturjammer« bildet 
den folgerichtigen Abschluß dieser Bewegung. — Mehr der Voll- 
ständigkeit halber als der künstlerischen Bedeutung wegen kommen 
im 3. Teil (»Romantik«) einige Vertreter des Detektiv- und Ver- 
brecherromans und verwandter melodramatischer Massenprodukte 
zur Behandlung. 


Mit einem versöhnlichen Ausblick über die heutige Krisen- 
literatur hinaus in das Reich traditioneller, englischer Romankunst 


(in das uns das Werk H. Walpoles zu weisen scheint) entläßt uns 


Fehr nach einer Stunde spannender Lektüre mit jenem Gefühl der 
Dankbarkeit, wie es sich für so reichliches Beschenktwerden geziemt. 


Prase. E. Rosenbach. 


Be EL 
Dichter der älteren Generation Bennett, Wells, Galsworthy und 
Shaw, um dann unter den Dichtern der 2. und 3. Generation Sheila 


Tokyo, Kenkyusha, 1930. 

\ “Poetic language... is not a mere archaism”, thus the author in 
the opening paragraphs of his treatise, “but owes what it is not so much 
to those more or less incidental outward features of diction as to its 
inner logic and psychology, which are combined into a linguistic feeling 
 ofitsown... From this it naturally follows that the language of poetry 
governed by this peculiar linguistic feeling may or ought to call for 
some grammatical principles of its own as distinguished from those 
working in ordinary prose” (p. 2). 

Thus far our voluble author. It is his purpose to find the 
principles dominating the poetry of Robert Bridges and in so doing: 
he restricts himself to three phenomena, viz. the place of the Adjective; 
the use of the intensive plural of Abstract Nouns; and the preference 
for either Infinitive or Gerund. At the very outset we are warned 
that among the determining factors not to be ignored or lightly passed 
over are Psychology, Prosody, Rhetoric, and History. -I readily' 
agree with the author, though it would seem to me that the influence 
of prosody (which, we are told, is not to be overestimated) cannot 
be rated too highly. One more “line öf approach” to the language 
of poetry is then mentioned, viz. stylistics: “that branch of linguistic 
science whose main object is to explain language by the essential 
character of those who speak or write it, and on the other hand!) to 
elucidate their individuality through the phenomena of their language” 
(p. 4). I must however say that it has not become clear to me how 
such an explanation can possibly be brought to bear upon the subject 
in hand. 

To account for the place of the Adjective the author divides 
this word-class into Adjectives of Romance origin, most of them 
polysyllables denoting some abstract quality or state; and those of 
Germanic descent, which signify some concrete or physical quality 
or state?) (p. 12). As the result of his inquiry the author finds that 
post-order is somewhat more permissible with Adjectives of native 
origin than with those of French or Latin derivation (p. 11). Now 
compare with this what was said a little higher. up. In page 8 the 
question was why one group of Adjectives, comprising those ending 
in able, ible, ant or ent and a few others, should display a preference 
for post-order. Bridges, we are told, has two words in ant showing 


post-order: 


1) read; conversely. 

2) I fail to see the concrete or physical state or quality of such 
words as: akin, dear, good, shy, true, weird, late, forlorn, kind, scant and. 
others mentioned under this head in page 10. 


Tatsu Sas eg On the re of Robert Bridges Be | 


My Be 1 bare then, ‚and with BG EIAFTTR 
- Can view the country PRRD on all sides, - ’ IE 
and: 

Lacedaemon Drave me to doom & (sic) planted in hell, her trophy 

triumphant. 
and post-order is accounted for on the score of Romance origin: 
Lucus a non lucendo. — If aw/ul or any other Germanic word of 
the 2x type.had been the Adjective instead of Dleasant, it would 


‚still have been in the same place, forthe simple reason that it cannot 


be well put anywhere else. Origin has absolutely nothing to do with 
the place. As for the sentences given in page 8 in illustration of 
post-order: 

Whence the path that went around, Clomb by the bluffs, or e’er it 
downward wound Beneath that precipice impassable. — He won the 
trembling air to tell Of far passions ineffable. — and so on. 
it is rhythm or rhyme that sends the Adjective behind the Noun. — 

A highly interesting point is raised in page 13 seq. where 
the author tells us that the place.of the Adjective is occasionally 
determined by its meaning. Romance adjectives when preceding their 
noun generally preserve their usual meaning, whereas post-order 
exhibits them in a transferred sense: And, remarkably enough, with 
native adjectives it is just the other way about: the figurative sense 
has a preference for pre-order, whilst post-order is favoured by the 
word in its “proper, physical” sense (p. 17, 20). Now, sorry to say, 
the only Romance Adjective adduced to illustrate this highly inter- 
esting theory is divine. As one swallow does not make summer, it 
can hardly be said to furnish proof for the theory advanced. And 
further, what modicum of proof it might be thought to afford, is 
rendered valueless by the fact that in almost every one of the 
illustrative quotations the word divine is conditioned by rhyme: 

Till Fancy in a dream Confront their souls with mine, Crowning the 
mind supreme, And her delights divine. — etc. etc. (p. 15). 

Of the Germanic Adjectives used in varying senses, according 
to the place, the author mentions high, bright, wide and fair; of 
which he says that “they have been used abundantly through all 
the stages of English poetry, from the time of the ballads!) down 
to the present day, because they are too simple, too essential to 
become commonplace and stale, which is the fate of more sophisticated 
words and the fashionable terms of an age (Rylands).” ö 

But then the author goes on to say: “Nor is Bridge’s poetry 
an exception, those four words, perhaps, being among the most used 
of all his adjectives. The fact appears partly to account for their 
frequent occurrence as postpositive attributes” . 


!) Indeed, even in O.E. poetry the four words occur very frequently. 
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R caused post-order. Besides, the lines adduced to illustrate the theory 
do not serve to prove anything, because the place of the Adjective is 
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once more conditioned by metre or rhyme: 

Careless wast thou in thy pride, Queen of seas and countries wide, — 
And ever undaunted hearts outride His (i. e. of the sea) rushing waters 
wide (p. 18). 

In general I am inclined to say that Rhythm, Metre and Rhyme 
have a good deal more to do with the place of the Adjective than 
our author imagines. Yet — his theory that in poetry the place of 


. an Adjectives varies with its meaning, is highly alluring. If I owe 


Mr. Sasaki a piece of good advice, let him carry his investigations 

further in this direction. The results may be very satisfactory. 
The rest of the book offers no subject for comment. That Bridges 

prefers the Infinitive to the Gerund, due, to a certain extent, to 


archaism and to »Zuständliches Denken« (p. 79) can hardly be called | 


an important discovery; nor is the poet’s use of intensive plurals of 
Abstract Nouns anything remarkable. And totally irrelevant is the 
concluding paragraph in which the author describes the character 


of Bridge’s poetry. He speaks of the reflectiveness of his genius, his 


optimistic view of life, his religious sense, etc. etc. What has all this 
to do with the language of his poetry? 
Utrecht, April 1931. P. Fijn van Draat. 


John Galsworthy, On Forsyte ’Change. London, W. Heine- 
mann, 1930. 462 S. Pr. 7/6. — Tauchnitz Edition vol. 5012. 
Leipzig 1931. 

Dem Dichter geht es mit den Gestalten seiner »Saga« ebenso 
wie dem Leser: sie haben beide zu lange mit ihnen gelebt, um 
nicht immer wieder gerne zu ihnen zurückzukehren. Und beide 
haben es leicht; der Dichter kennt die Art ihres Gefühlslebens, den 
Mechanismus ihres Denkens so aus dem Innersten, daß er seine 
Figuren nur auf die Bühne bestimmter Situationen zu stellen braucht, 
um sie ihrem Gesetze nach handeln zu sehen; und dem mit diesen 
Menschen längst vertrauten Leser ist es willkommen, das alte Thema 
in immer wieder neuen und interessanten Variationen zu vernehmen. 
In der Tat dienen alle diese Erzählungen nur der einen Aufgabe: 
die Naturgeschichte der viktorianischen “upper middle-class” in ihren 
vielseitigen Erscheinungsformen zu ergänzen und abzurunden. Trotz 
der Verschiedenheit der Zeit und der handelnden Personen zieht 
sich die kultur- und rassenkundliche Tendenz als roter Faden durch 
die Begebenheiten und gilt es, den konstanten Goldgehalt in den 
so verschiedenen Legierungen aufzuzeigen. Zähes Emporringen im 
Verein mit strengster Rechtlichkeit sind die Merkmale der beiden 


sr er Satan ERS die von dem ( ründer er 
"Sa Dorset« handeln; es wird weiters Beschiier wie die F ytes ı 
g® -  errungene Stellung zu- behaupten wissen, wie sie das ihrer Natur 
_ nicht Gemäße, ihrem Fortkommen Hinderliche instinktiv ablehnen, 
3 ? wie sie angesichts einer Krise in ihrem Kreise mit fester, fast 
brutaler Entschiedenheit zu handeln wissen (Nr. 7, 14, 17) wie sie 
Se schon als Kinder ihren festen Willen bekunden (8), wie sie die 
R Stimme des Herzens vor den Argumenten der Vernunft verstummen 
BR, “lassen (3, 4), wie sich aber auch zuweilen die der Konvenienz ge- 
Be. opferte Natur empört und das Bedürfnis zeitigt, sich an den Gegen- 
BE: stand der Liebe in leidenschaftlicher Selbstvergessenheit zu verlieren 
> (10, 11, 13). Einige Geschichten sollen geradezu als Präludien zu 
u \ den Vorgängen der »Saga« dienen, wie James’ Vorliebe für den 
günstigen Kauf von Bildern (12) oder Soames’ Leidenschaft für die 
a ihm fremd-geheimnisvolle Braut Irene (13); viktorianische Mädchen- 
haftigkeit wird sprachlich und gedanklich in hinreißender Lebens- 
echtheit offenbar (3), aber auch die Bewährung der weiblichen 
Forsytes als Gattinen ist nicht vergessen (6). Und wenn der Dichter 
vollends den konservativen Geist der Familie an Swithins Beispiel 
zeigt (15) oder ein Familienmitglied während eines Zeppelinangriffs 
in eine Handwerkerwohnung geraten und so zu den starken, aus 
der Tiefe des Volkes kommenden Wurzeln zurückfinden läßt, dann 
erhebt sich Galsworthys Darstellungskunst zu jener symbolischen 
Höhe, welche die Werke des Dichters über die seiner nur-realistischen 
Zeitgenossen emporhebt. Vor allem aber sollte uns das Buch wegen 
seiner letzten Erzählung willkommen sein, in der Soames den Krieg 
erlebt: wie sein feinfühliger- Individualismus, seine geläuterte und 
leiderfahrene Menschlichkeit, sein echt englisches, antimilitaristisches 
Freiheitsgefühl das Grauen der vier schweren Jahre erträgt, macht 
die Erzählung zu einer Perle Galsworthyscher Kunst und zu einem 
Tendenzstück edelster Art. 

Es sei schließlich noch erwähnt, daß alle Geschichten des 
Bandes wohl nach der Beendigung des “Swan Sang” geschrieben 
sind, zeitlich aber zwischen die “Saga” und die “Comedy” zu stehen 
kommen und die Familiengeschichte des Forsytes von der Mitte 
des 19. Jahrhunderts bis zum Jahre 1918 durchmessen. 

So seien denn die zahllosen Verehrer des Dichters eingeladen, 
sich an dem zu ergötzen, was der Dichter als unsichtbarer Gast in 
der »Forsytebörse« bei Timothy erlauscht, was ihm alte Tagebücher, 
vergilbte Briefbündel und welke Akten verrieten; sie werden mit 
Wehmut eine untergegangene und — trotz allem — schönere Welt 
erstehen sehen; und sie werden den Genuß einer in sich gereiften 
Erzählungskunst von souveräner Sicherheit haben. 


Prag. E. Rosenbach. 


vol. 4981. 1931. 334 S. Pr. M: 2—. 
Die tiefe und ernste Menschenkenntnis der Verfasserin, die 


sich hier in hervorragender Weise offenbart, wird auch in der 


englischen Kritik anerkannt. 

“Genius up against snobbery, in a provincial town, is the theme of 
the life-story of five unusually gifted brothers, the sons of a Sussex 
undertaker. How the skulptor and his brothers, each seeking an ideal 
in his own sphere, overcome the fastnesses of prejudice, and how their 
love-stories develop is set forth with deep insight in a strong narrative 
abounding in human interest.’ 

Die Geschicke von fünf Söhnen, Parvenus im besten Sinne 
des Wortes, mit ihren Mißerfolgen in der Ehe bilden den Stoff für 
die spannende Erzählung. Der Ausgang ist überaus tragisch. Der 
eine Sohn stirbt als Missionar in Afrika, ein zweiter als Delegierter 
in Sowjet-Rußland, der bedeutendste, ein angesehener Bildhauer, 
ertrinkt bei einem Schiffszusammenstoß im Kanal, als er seine ins 
Elend geratene geschiedene Frau aus Paris heimholen will. Höchst 
dramatisch ist der Tod des vierten Sohnes, eines Dichters, dargestellt, 
der den lebensmüden Vater vom Tode des Ertrinkens rettet und 
dabei selbst umkommt. Dem fünften Sohne, einem berühmten Arzt, 
bleibt die Aufgabe, die alten Eltern, die sich nach jahrelanger Ent- 
fremdung wiedergefunden haben, aufzurichten. Am besten ist der 
Verfasserin die Charakterzeichnung der Mutter der Upstarts ge- 
lungen. Rebecca (Becky) Bronson hat nur die eine Sorge, ihre fünf 


Söhne vorwärts zu bringen. Sie entfremdet sich dadurch den eigenen 


Mann, der einer Koketten sein Vermögen und seine Gesundheit 
opfert. Ihr Schicksal wird am besten durch Jean Ingelow’s Verse 
charakterisiert: 

Thy mother’s lot in life, my dear, she doth in naught accuse: 

Her lot to bear, to nurse, to rear, to love — and then to lose. 


Wismar i. Meckl. O. Glöde. 


K.R.G.Browne, Leave it to Susan. Tauchnitz Edition, vol. 4977. 
19319272782 PrxM) 2 —. 

Das neueste Produkt von Browne’s übersprudelnder Laune 
wird sicherlich jeden Leser erfreuen, der Sinn für den feinen, nie 
verletzenden Humor hat. Die Bewohner des alten Mill-House, Mrs. 
Hamilton Lavender, die Witwe eines explorers, ihr Sohn Thomas 
und ihre Tochter Susan, ihr Butler Darling und selbst der Hund 
Hannibal sind von Anfang an unseres Interesses sicher. Aber auch 
der französische Cognac-Schmuggler, dem man das Wort ‘slaughter- 
house’ mit den Worten erklärt “it is a place where they turn cows 


into beef’, mit dem schönen Namen Theophile Hyacinthe Alcibiade 


rratet Baillie- Bauherr Upstarts. Tauchnitz Edition, iR 
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 Dangerfield Quiffen K.C.B., a retired naval officer of eraltedtank, Br; 

_ und sein schüchterner Sohn Rodney Drake Nelson Quiffen sinds 
treffend charakterisiert und ihre Handlungen so humorvoll geschildert, 


“ ‚ 


daß der Leser die Darstellung mit höchster Spannung verfolgt. 
Wer sich aber darüber hinaus noch erfreuen will, der muß Miss 
Susan Lavender’s tatkräftige Unternehmungslust bewundern, und 
was die Ergötzlichkeit anbetrifft, so.kann man ihm ohne Über- 
treibung empfehlen “Leave it to Susan”. 


Wismar i. Meckl. O. Glöde. 


G. K. Chesterton, The Judgment of Dr. Johnson. A Comedy 
in three acts. Sheed and Ward, London 1927. IX und 91 S. 
Briwsismord: 

Chesterton hat-sich nicht ganz zu Unrecht den Samuel Johnson 
der Neuzeit nennen lassen. Diese Komödie, in deren Mittelpunkt 
der englische Gottsched steht, könnte daher als eine Art Selbst- 
bespiegelung des führenden Sprechers des Katholizismus im heutigen 
England aufgefaßt werden. Gewiß ist Johnson hier dargestellt “in 
a spirit that kneels”, gegenüber den anderen Gestalten ist er zwar 
ein Ragender, aber keineswegs ein Überragender. Die Erzählung, 
auf die sich das Stück aufbaut, ist in allen Einzelheiten nicht ge- 
schichtlich verbürgt. Aber der Geist der Zeit wird wunderbar 
lebendig, obwohl manches zu sehr idealisiert erscheint, zu sehr mit 
englischen Augen gesehen, denen Johnson immer noch als eine Art 
Idol erscheint. Der erste Akt spielt an einer Küste der Hebriden, 
wo der amerkanische Spion. John Swallow Swift mit seiner Frau 
Mary landet. Um sich vom Verdacht der Verbindung mit dem 
revolutionären Amerika zu reinigen, geben sie sich als schon in 
früher Jugend nach Frankreich gekommene gebürtige Amerikaner 
aus. Zufällig landet auch Johnson mit James Boswell of Auchinleck 
und Grant of Inverballoch auf der Insel. In London wird der nicht 
sehr geschickte Spion von Captain Draper im Auftrage der eng- 
lischen Regierung überwacht, aber wie seine Frau von der französi- 
schen »Diplomatin«, der Marquise de Montmarat, nach der französi- 
schen Botschaft gerettet, die als unverletzlicher französischer Boden 
gilt. Im dritten Akt hat Frankreich die Sache der Kolonien zur 
seinigen gemacht und England den Krieg erklärt. Die französische 
Botschaft kann nun Swift auch nicht mehr retten, aber Johnson 
öffnet ihm den Weg zur Freiheit. Johnson sind Privatangelegen- 
heiten wichtiger als politische, er ist bewußt altmodisch und un- 
politisch, er ist klug genug, zuzugeben, daß es für den einzelnen 
gleichgültig ist, unter welcher Regierungsform er lebt, und daß eine 
Zeit kommen mag, wo esnur Republiken und Parlamente gibt. Das 


_ unerhörte en agials ahleland verurteik er aufs se: aber 
die amerikanischen Kolonisten sind für ihn nur Rebellen. Die Familie 

' ist für ihn eine Realität, die alle Revolutionen überdauert. Solange 
Ehe und Familie noch Geltung haben, sieht er auch in der Republik 
nur ein kleineres Übel. Er weiß, daß Swift sich aus der französischen 
„ Marquise ebensowenig macht wie Mary Swift aus dem überspannten 
| John Wilkes, er verachtet ihre neue, sich so »frei« gebärdende 
Moral, ohne den einzelnen als Menschen zu verurteilen. Das schönste 
Wort, das der Dichter ihn sprechen läßt, ist das bescheidene Be- 
kenntnis, daß Literaten wie Swift und er dazu neigen, die eigene 


Meinung zur Angelegenheit der Menschheit zu machen. Der liberale 


Burke weiß, daß jede Staatsform, ob Monarchie oder Republik, eines 
gewissen würdevollen Nimbus bedarf. Der radikale Freiheits- 
schwärmer Swift schmäht und verschmäht alle historischen Formen 
und Förmlichkeiten, welche über alles Unmenschliche hinwegtäuschen 
sollen. Beide sind menschlich wahre und mögliche Gestalten. Bis 
an die Grenze der Karikatur gerückt sind jedoch Wilkes und die 
Marquise: Der zynische und exzentrische Wilkes, der die Revolution 
auch auf das eheliche Gebiet überträgt, bekennt, daß er selbst eine 
phantastische, außerhalb der Gesellschaft stehende Figur ist, die 
Marquise, die utopisch von Weltverbrüderung und Weltfrieden 
schwärmt, ist im Grunde nur ein lächerlicher geistreichelnder »Blau- 
strumpfe. Chesterton läßt auch hier seinen Witz überlegen spielen, 
ohne aber je verletzend zu werden. Sein Dialog ist fein geschliffen, 
nur selten antithetisch überspitzt. Nur selten gefällt er sich auch in 
der ihm so eigenen Paradox-Manier, die sich höchstens breitmacht 
an der einen Stelle, wo er die Kannibalen als die korrektesten 
und höflichsten Gastfreunde rühmt. Alles in allem eine ebenso 
amüsante wie geistvolle Komödie, die freilich wohl nur auf der eng- 
lischen Bühne eine sichere Wirkung ausüben würde. Jedem einiger- 
maßen gebildeten Engländer ist der wirkungsvolle Schluß verständ- 
lich, gemäß dem Johnson seinem übereifrigen Biographen verbietet, 
sein »Urteil« in die Biographie aufzunehmen, sowie die treffende 
Charakteristik Boswells: “Mr. Boswell is blind to everything except 
Dr. Johnson. The rest of us appear to him as mere shadows forming 
a sort of grey background” (S. 51/52). 
Bochum. Karl Arns. 


Siegfried Sassoon, Memoirs of an Infantry Officer. London, 
Faber & Faber, 1930.- 334 S. Pr. 7 s. 6d. 

In dem Augenblicke, wo man auch in England der allzuvielen 
Kriegsbücher überdrüssig zu werden beginnt, erscheinen diese 
»Memoiren« als Fortsetzung zu den “Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting 
Man”, von denen nur die beiden letzten Kapitel dem Kriege ge- 


1916 Be a A 1917; sind die S 


selbst, der nicht nur einen nackten Tatsachenbericht gibt, sondern 
darüber hinaus seine “intimate mental history”. Mitleid und Ironie 
sind, wie in seinen Kriegs- oder vielmehr Antikriegsgedichten, die 
Grundtöne, aber alles ist in phrasenlosem Stile und in zurück- 
haltendem Tone erzählt. Er will nur die Wirkung des Krieges “on 
a somewhat solitary-minded young man” zeigen, nicht etwa “a uni- 
versalization of the Great War”. Er glaubt nicht an die “wild 
denunciations of the War”, er will nur seine eigenen Erfahrungen 
schildern, und doch gelingt es ihm oft, den Krieg zu sehen, “as it 
might be envisioned by the mind of some epic poet a hundred years 
ago”, obwohl er seine Erzählung bescheiden “pedestrian” nennt. Und 
so stellt er mit den einfachsten Mitteln und in schlichten Worten. 
ein eindrucksvolles Bild des Krieges vor uns hin. Man sagt nicht 
zuviel, wenn man behauptet, daß S. als einer der wenigen Epiker 
des Krieges fortleben wird. 

Wir finden hier vielfach die Themen und Motive wieder, die 
er in seiner Kriegslyrik mit so brutaler Offenheit und so zersetzen- 
der Satire unter dem unmittelbaren Eindruck des grauenhaften Er- 
lebens dichterisch ausgewertet hat. Kirche, Presse, Zivilisten, Vor- 
gesetzte wurden auch hier unter die Lupe genommen; aber wie ist 
alles distanziert und gemildert! Und gerade dadurch wird der Ein- 
druck der unbedingten Wahrhaftigkeit verstärkt. Sich selbst schont 
S. am wenigsten; er weiß genau, daß in ihm wie in jedem Menschen 
der Selbsterhaltungstrieb der stärkste ist. An keiner Stelle hebt er 
sein eigenes Heldentum hervor, der »Heldentod« bringt ja nur 
»theoretischen Ruhm«; aber ihm ist ein schönes Kameradschafts- 
gefühl eigen und als echt englische Eigenschaft eine herbe männ- 
liche Resignation. Seinen Heimatschuß ironisiert er als “patriotic 
perforation”; aber er weiß, daß die Frontsoldaten die wahrhaft Er- 
leuchteten sind. Die ordengeschmückten französischen Generale 
dünken ihn »fähiger« als die britischen. Der Kirche erkennt er 
nicht den Anspruch zu, eine »wohlwollende neutrale Macht« genannt 
zu werden. Er macht sich über die Presse lustig, die immer den 
»Geist« der Truppen glorifiziert nach dem Grundsatz: “it was un- 
patriotic to be bitter, and the dead were assumed tg be gloriousiy 
happy”. Seine Ironie schont selbst nicht den Vater, der stolz ist 
auf seinen verkrüppelten Sohn, ohne zu ahnen, daß der heldenhafte 
Angriff nur ein Gemetzel guter Truppen war. 

Stärker noch als die Ironie ist das Mitleid; hier nur eine er- 
greifende Stelle statt vieler: “I can remember a pair of hands 
(nationality unknown) which protruded from the soaked ashen soil 


der Somme und bei Arras. Der Erzähler Sherston ist der Dichter 4 


that place the protest of those fingers became more expressive of 
appeal to God i in defiance to those who made the War. Who made 


the War? I laughed hysterically as the thought passed through my 


mud-stained mind.” Eine Anklage von großer Symbolkraft, wie 
man sie selten in den lauter anklagenden Kriegsbüchern findet. 

In mancher Beziehung erinnern diese Memoiren an Blundens 
“Undertones of War”; auch sie sind durchsetzt mit literarischen 
Reminiszenzen, sehnsuchtsvollen Heimaterinnerungen und wunder- 


_ vollen Naturschilderungen; der Berichterstatter kann den Dichter 


nie ganz unterdrücken. Eine Stelle, die in ihrer elegischen Stimmung 
an sein bekanntes Gedicht “Autumn” gemahnt, sei hier mitgeteilt: 
“Walking along by the river I passed the horse-lines of the Indian 
cavalry; the barley field above couldn’t raise a rustle, so still was. 
the air. Low in the west, pale orange beams were streaming down 
on the country that receded with a sort of rich regretful beauty, 
like the background of a painted masterpiece. For me that evening 
expressed the indeterminate tragedy which was moving with agony 
on agony, toward the autumn.” 

Aber das psychologisch Interessanteste in dem Buche findet 
sich da, wo S. seine wechselnden Ansichten über das Problem des 
Krieges an sich enthüllt. Zunächst dünkt ihn der Kampf im Graben 
noch ein »Abenteuer«, dann erkennt er den Krieg als blinden Ver- 
nichter halb ausgebildeter Zivilisten. Das “Armageddon” geht über 
seine Fassungskraft hinaus. Der »Kreuzzug« endet in einem “morass 
of torment and frustration”. Er verliert allmählich seinen »Glauben« 
an den Krieg, und dies »größte geschichtliche Ereignis« wird ihm 
zum öden Einerlei. Dann wieder sentimentalisiert er den Kampf, 
um bald darauf nur seine sinnlosen Greuel zu sehen. Er freut sich 
über seine zeitweise Befreiung durch einen Heimatschuß, und doch 
überkommt ihn wieder eine gewisse Sehnsucht nach dem Graben- 
dasein, an dessen glückliche Augenblicke er sich erinnert. Er fühlt 
sich nur als einen Bestandteil der Kriegsmaschine und erkennt aus 
der Ferne die Nutz- und Sinnlosigkeit des ganzen Geschehens. 

Und zum Schluß verät er in einen “psychological thunderstorm”, 
in ein “psychological dilemma”. Er wird an den Kriegszielen ganz 
irre, geht Pazifisten um Rat an, wird selbst zum “Conscientions 
Objector”; sein »Falle wird untersucht, die Ärzte deuten seinen 
“anti-war stunt” als Nervenzusammenbruch; vor dem Irrenhaus oder 
Gefängnis rettet ihn das Hospital, und er ist schließlich froh, daß 
seine »große Geste« auf diese Weise endet. 

Bochum. Karl Arns. 
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Ein Experiment zu des Dichters eigenem ee ahER und — wie 
Br .- schon früher sein Portrait of a Man with Red Hair — nicht mehr 
SE als eine Etüde, geschaffen, um der eigenen Technik gewisser zu 
sein. “I hope”, heißt es in der Widmung, “that you will not take 
this Tale too seriously... A momentary vision that I had of a 
2 room high above the leaping lights of Piccadilly has betrayed me 
into sheer story-telling.” Aber der wahre Künstler schafft auch 
dort Bedeutsames, wo er spielt; hierher gehört vor allem der in 
Br: seiner widerspruchvollen Zwiespältigkeit so »modern« anmutende 
Be - Charakter des Helden, bei dem Dostojewski nicht ohne Einfluß ge- 
| wesen ist (vgl. bes. S. 109). Er ist ein stets aus dem Gleichgewicht 
geratendes Kriegsopfer, ein schönheitstrunkener Schwärmer und auf- 
brausender Gerechtigkeitsfanatiker; ein Mensch, der nicht von dieser 
Welt ist und der doch in seiner angeborenen Verblendung (die in 
feiner Selbstanalyse auf S. 234/35 begründet und entwickelt wird) 
zum Mörder werden muß. Ob die Tat dieses modernen Don Quixote, 
die in ihren Folgen vier Menschenschicksale mit sich reißt, den An- 
forderungen der Wahrscheinlichkeit genügt, hängt freilich bei jedem 
Leser davon ab, wie weit er sich willig dem stimmungsgesättigten 
Bann der einander jagenden, nächtlichen Visionen hingeben will. 
Halten wir uns vor allem an die Vorzüge des Werkes: die fesselnde 
Charakteristik der lebensechten Figuren, das mit packender Ein- 
fühlung gestaltete Leben des genius loci, des “Circus” mit seinem 
unheimlichen Getümmel, der Hast und Lebensgier seiner Passanten, 
« der erhabenen Teilnahmslosigkeit des kollektiven Daseins gegen- 
über dem Einzelschicksal. Von diesem Standpunkt gesehen, ist es 
‘ auch für den, der der Verbrecherromantik nichts abgewinnen kann, 
ein nicht gewöhnliches Vergnügen, die Phantasmagorie einer vom 
Dichter bewußt freigelassenen Bilderfolge vor sich abrollen zu lassen 

und die reife Erzählungskunst zu genießen. 


Prag. E. Rosenbach. 


James Agate, A Short View of the English Stage 1900-1926. 
London, Herbert Jenkins Ltd., 1927. 128 p. 

In dieser Geschichte der englischen Bühne von 1900 bis zur 
unmittelbaren Gegenwart ist das eingestandene Ziel des bekannten 
Kritikers, “less to present facts than to trace causes and deduce 
something of effects”, Er macht von vornherein einen scharfen 
Unterschied zwischen Drama und Theater. Das Drama ist für ihn 


ein ästhetisches Phänomen, eine Angelegenheit des Kritikers, das 


Theater ein ökonomisches Problem, nur eine Angelegenheit des 


1931. XI u. 272 pp. Pr. 75.6. einen, B. Tauchnitz, 1931. 
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kann nach ihm nur ein Bericht »populärer Erfolge« sein, diejenige 
des Repertoirtheaters (intellectual theatre) nur die Feststellung 
»tapferer Mißerfolge«. Die im letzten Vierteljahrhundert im Ge- 
schäftstheater erfolgreichen Stücke sind etwa zu einem Viertel gute 
Stücke. Von diesem Viertel bilden etwa die Hälfte die Dramen 
von James Barrie, Somerset Maugham, Frederick Lonsdale, Noel 
Coward, Michael Arlen, deren Aufführungen von dem Unterhaltung 
suchenden Publikum ganz automatisch besucht werden. Für den 
Erfolg des übrig bleibenden Achtels ist kein wesentlicher Grund 
zu finden: Eden Phillpotts Komödie The Farmer’s Wife bekam - 
seinen dreijährigen run, als jemand den glänzenden Einfall hatte, 
eine Matinee zum Besten nonkonformistischer Landpfarrer zu ver- 
anstalten; der Bühnenerfolg von John Drinkwaters Abraham 
Lincoln datiert erst von der Vorstellung, wo der Dichter selbst den 
Hauptdarsteller vertreten mußte. Bernard Shaws Saint Joan wurde 
so populär, weil das Publikum glaubte, der Mann, der vierzig Jahre 
den Narren spielen konnte, müsse ein Genie sein. 

Das moderne Westend-Theater ist ein Theater ohne Tradition 
und ohne Charakter. Die Syndikate haben am Theater nur ein 
finanzielles Interesse. Die Qualität der aufgeführten Stücke hängt 
nicht von der Person des ursprünglichen Theaterbesitzers ab, sondern 
davon, durch wieviele Hände es bis zur Darstellung des betreffenden 
Stückes geht. Die Leute, die ein geistiges Interesse am Theater 
haben, besitzen nicht das nötige Geld. Diejenigen, die das Geld 
haben, sind am Theater nicht geistig interessiert. Von allen Dar- 
bietungen, welche finanzielle Erfolge in London gehabt haben, bilden 
diejenigen musikalischer und frivoler Art die überwältigende Mehr- 
heit. Daher geben die Syndikate kein Geld her für das ernste 
Drama, dessen andere Hauptfeinde der durch den Krieg entartete 
Geschmack, das Kino, das Radio, die Tanzwut, das Auto sind. 
Wenn auch das Theater jetzt im Sterben liegt, so war doch das 
Drama noch nie lebendiger als heute: Überall kommen Repertoir- 
theater auf, Tausende von Theaterbesuchern kommen in den kleineren 
Städten und sogar in den Dörfern zusammen, um Dramen zu lesen 
und zu besprechen; in den letzten Jahren sind in London mehr 
ernste Dramen aufgeführt worden als je zuvor. 

Nach diesen Ausführungen allgemeinerer Art kommt Agate 
zu seiner eigentlichen Aufgabe, zur Darstellung. des Niedergangs 
des Theaters und des Aufstiegs des Dramas während der letzten 
fünfundzwanzig Jahre. Zuvor gibt er einen kurzen Überblick über 
die Zeit von den fünfziger und sechziger Jahren bis zur Jahrhundert- 
wende. Als die Dramatiker, welche die Renaissance des englischen 
Dramas von 1900-1914 herbeiführten, bezeichnet er Shaw, As: 

J. Hoops. Englische Studien. 66. 2. 
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house, Ervine, Masefield und Barrie. Von jedem von ihnen ent- 
wirft er eine treffende, keineswegs schonende Charakteristik. Dabei 
vergißt er nicht als ihre Wegbereiter zu erwähnen J. T. Grein, 
Vedrenne, Barker, Charrington, die Begründer der Stage Society, 


Barry Jackson und Miss Horniman. Mit den Kriegsstücken geht er 


viel zu milde zu Gericht. Mit Recht aber macht er Front gegen 
Noel Coward, Frederick Lonsdale, Michael Arlen, Patrick Hastings 
mit ihren albernen und anstößigen Nachahmungen von Somerset 
Maughams Our Betiers, einer glänzenden Satire und einem aus- 
gezeichneten Theaterstück. 

Die gegenwärtige Lage ist nach Agate die folgende: Drei 
Viertel der Londoner Theater bieten Dinge, die mit Kunst nichts 
zu tun haben. Und doch — auf diese Tatsache legt er den größten 
Wert — gab es.nie eine Zeit, wo das allgemeine Interesse am 
Theater größer war.(?) Der Geist, der das Unternehmen von 
Vedrenne Barker beseelte, hat sich verzehnfacht; im Jahre 1912 
besaß London nur ein “intellectual theatre”; jetzt hat es deren 
mindestens sechs; Männer wie McDermott, Nigel Playfäir, Ridgeway, 
Barry Jackson setzen sich dafür ein. Von den Bühnengesellschaften 
steht die Stage Society an erster Stelle. Wertlos allerdings sind 
die “Sunday evening performances”. Außerhalb Londons sind über- 
all Repertoirtheater entstanden, in Birmingham, Liverpool, Oxford, 
Hull, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Bristol, Southend-on-Sea. Der 1919 ge- 
gründete Arts League of Service hat fast jede englische Grafschaft 
besucht. Bei den Liebhabergesellschaften muß man zumeist den 
Willen für die That nehmen. Die Liebhaberbewegung ist besonders 
stark in Yorkshire. Das Leeds Art Theatre unter Miss Edith Craig 
pflegt mit Erfolg das moderne literarische Drama, das York Every- 
man Theatre unter Nugent Monk das literarische Drama aller Zeiten. 
Allein die Existenz von dramatischen Gesellschaften in Lancashire 
und Cheshire, des Citizen House in Bath, der School of Dramatic 
Study im East London College, der Glastonbury Festival Movement, 
der Hardy Players, der Portmaddoc Players, der Stoneland Players, 
der Shoreham Village Players, der Village Drama Society beweist, 
daß ein allgemeines Interesse für das Bühnendrama vorhanden ist. 
Nur die Bedingungen sind zu erfüllen, wenn auch das moderne 
Londoner Theater seinen alten Ruhm wiedergewinnen soll: das 
Publikum muß die Aufführungen guter Stücke rechtzeitig besuchen, 
die Autoren müssen auch andere als geschlechtliche Probleme 
für wesentlich halten, das Publikum muß so kritisch werden, den 
nur des Gelderwerbs wegen geschriebenen Schund, den ihm der 
gewissenlose Manager als Kunst vorzusetzen wagt, einfach ab- 


Th e Contemporary Theatre, a 


‚zulehnen, und im Autor muß das künstlerische Gewissen wieder 


geweckt werden. Ä 

‚Ob er selbst auf eine Erfüllung dieser Bedingungen hofft, sagt 
uns James Agate nicht. In diesem Schweigen kann man eine Ant- 
wort erblicken. Seine Feststellung, daß das Drama in den privaten 
und anderen Gesellschaften, in Vorstadt- und Provinztheatern 


lebendig ist, mag stimmen. Eine Blüte des Dramas überhaupt daraus 


herzuleiten, scheint ein wenig verfrüht und übertrieben. 
Bochum. Karl Arns. 


James Agate, The Contemdorary Theatre, 1926. With an in- 
troduction by Arnold Bennett. London, Chapman & Hall, 1927. 
Ltd. XX u. 370 S. 

Das Buch ist nichts anderes als eine Zusammenstellung von 
bereits erschienenen Theaterkritiken. Sie sind allerdings stofflich 
gegliedert in: 1. Greek Play, 2. Elizabethan Drama, 3. Foreign 
Plays, 4. Adaptations, 5. Morality Plays, 6. Modern Plays, 7. Musical 
Comedy, 8. Revues, 9. Entertainments, 10. Films. Die vier letzten 
Abschnitte kommen für uns kaum in Betracht; Farcen, Operetten, 
Revuen und Unterhaltungen ähnlicher Art gehen die Literatur und 
Kunst zu wenig an, obwohl Agates Feststellung (S. 310) sicher 
stimmt, daß unter den 54 Aufführungen, welche in den letzten 
25 Jahren einen “run” von sechs Monaten und darüber hatten, nur 
12 ernste Stücke gegen 42 leichte Komödien und Farcen waren, 
daß in derselben Zeit nicht weniger als 85 Operetten und Revuen 
einen “run” von sechs Monaten und darüber hatten. Von den 15 
modernen englischen Stücken, die er in London auf der Bühne ge- 
sehen hat, lehnt er nicht weniger als 9 ab, eine verhältnismäßig 
große Zahl, die nicht dafür spricht, daß dieses Theaterjahr sehr er- 
'giebig gewesen ist. Von den abgelehnten Stücken sei nur erwähnt 
Galsworthys “Escape” (Mr. Galsworthy seeks to photograph life, 
and gets some of it unnecessarily wrong, S. 223), von den günstiger 
beurteilten nur Miles Malesons “Conflict” (As a piece of drawing- 
room melodrama it is as good as need be, and as a ding-dong, cut- 
and-thrust exposition of the Capitalist-versus-Labour dispute it is 
probably as highly intellectualised as the theatre can stand without 
ceasing to be the theatre, S. 265). Zu den “modern "plays” stellt 
Agate die Bearbeitung von Molieres »Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme« 
durch F. Anstey unter dem Titel “The \Would-be Gentleman”; 
wer übrigens die farcenhafte Neuinszenierung eines älteren Stückes 
durch einen Regisseur wie Nigel Playfair im Lyric Theatre, Hammer- 
smith gesehen hat, darf Agate glauben, daß auch diese Aufführung 
einen berechtigten Erfolg hatte. Von den eigentlichen vier “Adap- 


tations” beurteilt Agate recht günstig die Dramatisierung ao 
20 
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Constant Nymph” (den er übrigens eingestandenermaßen nicht ; ge- 
—_ lesen hat) durch die Autorin und Basil Dean und diejenige von 


.G.K. Chestertons phantastisch-satirischem Roman “The Man who 


was Thursday” durch seine Schwägerin Mrs. Cecil Chesterton und 
Ralph Neale; die Dramatisierungen von Thomas Hardys Roman 
“The Mayor of Casterbridge” durch John Drinkwater und von 
Arnold Bennetts “Riceyman Steps” durch Michael Morton sieht er 
als Frevel am Kunstwerk an. Er ist grundsätzlich gegen jede Um- 
setzung eines Romans in die dramatische Form: Is it too much to 
say that a great novel should never be dramatised? (S. 142); Master- 
pieces like matter are indestructible, and you cannot destroy them 
even by producing them on the stage (S. 147). Von den sechs so- 
genannten “Morality Plays”, die mit mittelalterlichen Moralitäten 
nichts zu tun haben, sondern moderne Stücke mit moderner Moral 
darstellen, läßt Agate nur zwei bestehen, aber nur aus künstlerischen 
Gründen, nicht aus moralischen Rücksichten (The theatre is not a 
Sunday School, and some playgoers are grown up. If this piece is 
a-moral it is because life is often a-moral, S. 176). 

Den breitesten Raum nehmen die 19 »fremden Stücke« ein, 
die uns hier mehr angehen als die Aufführungen von Sophokles, 
Shakespeare und des HElisabethaners Thomas Dekker. Zu den 
»Fremden« rechnet Agate nicht nur eine Reihe uns fremder 
Amerikaner, die er durchweg anerkennt, sondern auch, was noch 
eigenartiger berührt, den Iren Sean O’Casey, den wohl hoffnungs- 
vollsten irischen Dramatiker der Gegenwart, dessen bekanntes 
Drama “The Plough and the Stars” so wundervoll Romantik und 
Realität mischt. Fast ebensogut wie die Amerikaner kommen die 
vier Russen weg, unter denen natürlich Tschechow nicht fehlen darf, 
viel schlechter hingegen die Franzosen, unter ihnen besonders Henri 
Bernstein. Der Spanier Jacinto Benavente soll auf dem Festlande 
die gleiche Geltung haben wie Bernard Shaw, was nicht bewiesen 
wird. Der Ungar Ferencz Molnar und unser Georg Kaiser werden 
in gleichem Maße unterschätzt. Viel besser schneidet Noah Elsteins 
jüdisches Stück “Israel in the Kitchen” ab, dem Agate zuvor mit 
zwei anderen Kritikern den Preis für die Jewish Drama League 
zuerkannt hatte. 

James Agate ist sicher einer der besten Theaterkritiker im 
heutigen England, und er verdient vielleicht das Lob, das Arnold 
Bennett ihm in der »Einführung« spendet. Auch dieser Jahres- 
bericht, die Frucht intensiver Beschäftigung mit dem lebenden 
Theater und eines regen, unverdrossenen Theaterbesuches, ist wie 
seine Vorgänger eine Fundgrube für jeden, der sich für die eng- 
lische Bühne der Gegenwart interessiert. Er gibt nur die Kritiken 
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‚der besten Stücke wieder, die der Autor gesehen hat, aber sein 


Urteil muß subjektiv bleiben, und die Erfahrungen, die er hier mit- 
teilt, reichen nicht über London hinaus. 

In der »Einführung« geht Arnold Bennett mit der Londoner 
Bühne hart ins Gericht, insbesondere mit: 1. Inaudibility, or Im- 
perfect Audibility, of the Performers, 2. Bad Acting, 3. Bad Pro- 
ducing, 4. Deterioration of Performances during a Run, 5. Mealy- 
mouthed Dramatic Criticism; den “permanent managements” wirft 
er vor, nur OÖperetten, Stücke erfolgsicherer Autoren und Komödien 
zu inszenieren; die “impermanent managements” beschuldigt er der 
Gleichgültigkeit und Nachlässigkeit. Wenn Bennett nicht übertreibt, 
und wenn die wertvolle Eigenproduktion der englischen Dramatik 
so dürftig bleibt, wie wir aus Agates Bericht entnehmen müssen, 
dann ist die Lage der Londoner Bühne hoffnungslos trotz der (von 
Bennett mitgeteilten) Versicherung eines festländischen Theater- 
leiters, daß die besten Stücke der Welt von britischen Autoren ge- 
schrieben würden. 

Bochum. Karl Arns. 


G. F. Bradby, About English Poetry. London, Oxford Univ. Press, 1929. 
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Der Zweck des anspruchslosen Büchleins ist “to discuss quite briefly 
some of the many interesting questions which arise in connexion with 
the study of Poetry”. Die Tatsache “why we read Poetry” erklärt der 
Verf. durch den Hinweis auf eine der Hauptwirkungen der Poesie, die 
darin besteht, “both to explain to us, and to deepen, our experience of 
life on its emotional side”, und die Poesie selbst deutet er als “an emotional 
and metrical appeal to the understandig, which awakens in us, in some 
form or other, a consciousness of beauty”. Dann behandelt er nach- 
einander significance, restraint, rhythm melody, magic of words; was er 
in den einzelnen Kapiteln sagt, ist alles sehr klug, vernünftig und ein- 
leuchtend, ohne daß er große Offenbarungen brächte. Vom common sense 
diktiert ist auch seine »Haltung zur Poesie«, die allzu Modernen lehnt er 
ab, er glaubt an die Macht der Tradition und hofft doch auf eine »neue 


Poesie. 
Bochum. Karl Arns. 


AMERIKANISCHE LITERATUR. 
Julian Green, The Dark Journey. Leipzig, 1930, Tauchnitz Ed. 
Nr. A3B59#301S4 Pr» M. 2. 

Die nicht ohne Gewaltsamkeit und peinliche Seelenergründung 
ablaufende aber von gehaltener Kraft und Spannung erfüllte Er- 
zählung des in Paris geborenen Amerikaners vereinigt in inter- 
essanter Weise Vorzüge der englischen wie der französischen 
Romankunst. Milieu und Stoffwahl lassen den Einfluß Flauberts und 
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 Balzacs Se Stil und Eisler de Dichters erinnern an 


Emily Bronte. Trotz dieser gelegentlichen Reminiszenzen haben 


-—_ wir jedoch, in durchaus moderner Haltung des Dichters, eines 


jener düsteren, fatalistischen, aufwühlenden Lebensbilder vor uns, 
die in den Spuren der Psychoanalyse wandeln und die Allgewalt des 
Eros an krassen Beispielen erhärten. Im vorliegenden Romane haben 
wir es mit drei Fällen unbefriedigter Geschlechtlichkeit zu tun, die 
sich in späteren Jahren tragisch entlädt. Was diesem Prostituierten- 
roman die eigene Note gibt, ist die liebe- und humorvolle Schilderung 
der französischen Provinz und ihrer Menschen, welche die grau- 
samen, zuweilen ein wenig an Kinodramatik gemahnenden Vorgänge 
mit einem leisen, romantisch-sentimentalen Schimmer umgibt. 
Prag. E. Rosenbach. 


Ludwig Lewisohn, Stephen Escott. Leipzig, 1930. Tauchnitz 
Ed. Nr. 4961. 287 S. Pr. M. 2,—. 


Nicht das vorliegende Werk, sondern der autobiographische 
Bildungsroman Up Stream‘) (neben J. Joyce's Protrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man die bedeutendste Leistung auf diesem 
Gebiete) ist der wichtigste Beitrag des Verf. zum amerikanischen 
Schrifttum. Lewisohn — auch als Kritiker und Mitarbeiter der New 
York Times von großem Einfluß — steht neben Sinclair Lewis, 


‘ Upton Sinclair, Dreiser u. a. in der ersten Reihe der Schriftsteller, 


die vom kulturellen Standpunkt aus Amerika verurteilen. Als Sohn 
deutscher Einwanderer, erfüllt von der Philosophie und Dichtung 
seines einstigen Vaterlandes, ist er der Verteidiger einer individuellen, 
geistigen Freiheit gegenüber dem Masseninstinkt und der brutalen 
Ungeistigkeit amerikanischer Lebensformen, die zur Heuchelei auf 
politischem, religiösem und sexuellem Gebiete zwingen. Die 
lebensentfremdete Unaufrichtigkeit amerikanisch - puritanischer 
Konventionen in allen kulturellen, sittlichen und erzieherischen Be- 
langen ist kaum irgendwo mit so unbeirrbarer Hellsichtigkeit und 
mit so fanatischem, ehrlichem Bekennertum bloßgestellt worden als 
in diesem grandiosen Gemälde von ungemeinem, kulturkundlichem 
Werte. — Stephen Escott behandelt in gleichem Sinne eines jener 
Gebiete, auf dem der Mensch seinen Abfall vom Willen der Natur 
durch sein Lebensglück bezahlt: es schildert mit seltenem Freimut 
die Kläglichkeit der konventionellen, amerikanischen Ehe. Also ein 
Tendenzroman und daher im Aufbau wie in der Charakterisierung 
nicht ganz auf der objektiv-freien, sittlichen Höhe des ersten Werkes. 


!) New York 1922, Boni and Liveright Publ. — Eine charakteristische 


Textprobe ist in Teubners »Kleinen Auslandtexten«e Nr. 26 (American 
Industry), S. 24/25. 
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Aber immer noch aufrührend und anziehend genug, um den reifen 
Leser bis zur letzten Seite zu fesseln und durch tiefe Einblicke in 
die Kultur und Psychologie des bürgerlichen Amerika zu bereichern. 
Es ist neben Frank Harris’ Selbstbiographie der hinreißendste und 
fundierteste Lobgesang auf die Allmacht des Eros, die Ref. seit 
langem gelesen hat. 

Prag. E. Rosenbach. 


KULTURGESCHICHTE. 

R. Liddisdale Palmer, English Monasteries in the Middle 
Ages. An outline of Monastic Architecture and Custom from the 
Conquest to the Suppression. London, Constable. 1930. XVI u. 
233 pB-2 Er. 24 5, 

Der Verfasser ist Baumeister, das Hauptgewicht legt er daher 
auf die architektonische Anlage der Klöster. Trotzdem ist das Werk 
auch kulturhistorisch wichtig, besonders das I. Kapitel, in dem die 
sechs verschiedenen in England ansässigen Orden, ihre Grundsätze, 
ihre Klostergründungen erörtert werden. Aber auch die andern 
Abschnitte, besonders II, die verschiedenen Ämter, III und VI, die 
Anlage der Kirchen und Gruppierung der einzelnen Gebäude um 
die Höfe, sind erwähnenswert. Die Bauweise der Kirchen, Klöster 
und Kreuzgänge in den verschiedenen Epochen wird aus den Bedürf- 
nissen, die sich aus dem gemeinsamen Leben und den Zeiten des 
Gottesdienstes ergaben, organisch entwickelt. Zum Beispiel, der 
Kreuzgang lag meist im Winkel von Hauptschiff und Querschiff, 
auf der Südseite, damit er gegen den Wind geschützt war, und 
die Mönche benützten dessen Nordseite, um zu lesen und zu arbeiten, 
weil sie gen Süden offen war (S. 112). Das Chapterhouse war häufig 
niedrig, damit die Mönche zum Mitternachtsgottesdienst vom 
Dorter über dessen Dach die anstoßende Kirche erreichen konnten 
und so den zugigen Kreuzgang vermieden (S. 118). — Leider wird der 
Friars (Franziskaner und Dominikaner) nicht Erwähnung getan. 
Die 74 Illustrationen und Pläne sind außerordentlich deutlich und 


von künstlerischer Vollendung. 
Wien. Margarete Rösler. 


G.B. Harrison, An Eligabethan Journal. Being a Record of 
those Things most talked of during the Years 1591—94. XXIV 
u. 430 S. London, Constable & Co., 1928. Pr. 31s. 6d. 

— 4A Second Elizabethan Journal. Being a Record of those 
Things most talked of during the Years 1595—98. XII u. 400 S. 
1931. 

Der Verfasser hat den Plan durchgeführt, einen Bericht aller 
wichtigen Ereignisse aus den letzten Jahren des 16. Jahrhs. in der 


re 


_ Art zu veröffentlichen, wie es eine moderne Wochen- oder Monats 


schrift tun würde. Jedes Ereignis ist genau datiert — soweit es H- 
nach seinen Quellen möglich war. Wir finden den Theaterzettel der 


Woche, die Audienzen bei Hofe, die Kriegsberichte, den Auslauf 


der Schiffe und deren Rückkehr aus fremden Ländern, mit Angabe 
der Einbuße an Mannschaft und des Gewinns oder Verlusts an 
Geld und Waren. Hin und wieder einen Lokalbericht aus London 
oder einer andern Stadt. Direkter-Klatsch wird vermieden. Be- 
sonders der erste Band ist eine anziehende Lektüre, und da jedem 
Bericht in den Anmerkungen die Quellenangabe hinzugefügt ist, 
hat das Werk wissenschaftlichen Wert und ragt weit über die Flut 
von Werken über Mittelalter und Renaissance, die sich jetzt über 
England ergießt, hinaus. Gute Register und einige Illustrationen 
sind beigefügt. 
Wien. Margarete Rösler. 


George Long, The Folklore Calendar. |London,] Philip Allan, 
1930. 240 pp. Pr. 12s. 6d. 

Geordnet nach den Monaten und Tagen des Jahres gibt L. 
Skizzen von den alten in England noch in entlegenen Orten an- 
zutreffenden Bräuchen und setzt so in gewissem Sinn fort, was seiner- 
zeit Hardy für “Wessex” im Sinne hatte. Nur daß L. ganz genau 
die Örtlichkeiten angibt, ja sogar den Weg dahin vom nächsten 
größeren Ort. Er hat fast alles selbst während der letzten 25 Jahre 
besucht und auch die Photographien, die das Buch zieren, selbst 
aufgenommen. Es ist schwer, einzelne Abschnitte herauszuheben. 
Jeder Liebhaber von Volksbräuchen wird vielleicht etwas andres 
bevorzugen. M. E. ist das Eindrucksvollste die Schilderung des 
Wikingerschiffs, das Ende Januar in Lerwick (Shetland) alljährlich 
brennend in die See geführt wird. Erwähnenswert sind noch die 
Öster- und Maientaggebräuche, die heiligen Quellen und der Sonn- 
wendtag in Stonehenge, 

Einzelne Kapitel würden sich als Lektüre für die Oberklassen 
von Realschulen eignen, mit Auslassung der Vergleiche mit 
phallischen Riten, die überhaupt zu oft herangezogen werden. 

Wien. Margarete Rösler. 


Paul Meißner, Die Reform des englischen höheren Schul- 
wesens im 19. Jahrhundert. (Palaestra 163.) Leipzig, Mayer & 
Müller, 1929. VII u. 288 S. Pr. geh. M. 19,60. 

Dr. Meissner’s book is a carefully compiled and interestingly 
written history of English secondary education, and proves him to 
be a worthy pupil of his distinguished teacher Dibelius. His work 
goes beyond the limits suggested by the title. Though most of it is 


i eher u Er et I er 
er, Die Reform des englischen höberen Schulwesens usw. 
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concerned with the nineteenth century, M. begins with the earliest 


times and continues the story down to 1928. The classified biblio- 


graphy (pp. 268—281) is very valuable. 
The English system of education is complicated, and the number 
of authorities managing the system confusing, but M. has succeeded 


' in making the apparently chaotic system easy to understand, and he 


shows that the complication is due to the curious way in which the 
system has developed. At every step he compares the English and 
German systems with one another. He refrains from stressing the 


_ superiority of the German system although he would have every 


excuse for doing so. M. has made full use of all printed matter 
available, so that he leaves unsaid practically nothing which can be 
obtained from the literature of his subject. 

A few notes may, perhaps, be added to M.’s book. In dealing 
with assistant masters in secondary schools (pp. 49—68) M. might 
have referred to H. G. Wells Zove and Mr. Lewisham for the 
truest picture of a secondary school and its staff in 1890—1914. 
With regard to Public Schools, which he describes very fully, M. 


might have pointed out that many of the assistant masters are real 


scholars. The Public Schools pay good salaries, and are therefore 
able to attract far abler men than are to be found in municipal 
schools. The old jibe that masters in Public Schools are merely 
professional footballers and cricketers, or hotel-keepers is no longer 
true. To what is said about “free places’ (p. 29) should be added 
that in some towns, e. g. in Sheffield and in Manchester, nearly all 
the secondary schools are quite free, i. e. no pupil pays any fees. 
In many other schools the fees become lower the longer the pupil 
stays at school. In some London secondary schools, for example, the 
fees are ten guineas a year for two years, then six guineas a year 
for three years, and then fifteen shillings a year for the remaining 
years. 

The relative position of French and German in schools 
(pp. 231—249) is not so clearly shown as M. thinks by the fact “daß 
sich 1926 an den Prüfungen des Secondary School Examination 
Council für Französisch 3169 Schüler, für Deutsch aber nur 228 
meldeten” (p. 248). Whilst it is true that French is taught in nearly 
all schools, and German in few schools, the above figures do not 
demonstrate the relative importance of the two subjects. In these 
examinations one language is compulsory, and candidates take that 
language in which they think they have the best chance of passing. 
In English universities all students who are real workers find that 
they must learn to read German in order to prosecute their studies. 
This fact is having more and more effect on the schools, and German 
is making headway in English schools rapidly. 
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&, sr with the examination system (pp. 163-171) M. Bar A 
have pointed out its essential weaknesses. All universities insist on 
certain compulsory subjects for matriculation — London requires 
English, Mathematics, and one foreign language; the Northern 
Universities permit a choice of Latin or Mathematics. The result of 
this compulsion is that the examination fails to achieve its real pur- 
pose, viz. to test fitness for university training. Since some subjects 
are compulsory a very low standard has been adopted — in the 
London Matriculation Examination more than 60° of the candi- 
dates are regularly rejected, and, if the standard were raised, very 
few would pass (it must be noted that candidates take five subjects, 
and failure in any one subject entails a failure in the whole examina- 
tion) — with the result that those-candidates who just attain the 
minimum in five subjects pass the examination, whilst some really 
good classical scholars fail because they cannot reach the standard 
in Mathematics. In such cases those fit for the university are re- 
jected, and the unfit admitted. 

There are very few misprints: on p. 136, 1.3 from bottom, ‘by 
found ignorant’ for ‘by being found ignorant’, on p. 229, 1. 8 from 
bottom, “it makes a sufficient member? ?‘him’ omitted, and on p. 285 
«Lloyd, George’ should be in the index under ‘George’, not under 
<Lloyd’. 

Sheffield. A.C. Dunstan. 


Eberhard Voigt, Die Music-Hall Songs und das öffentliche 
Leben Englands. Dissertation, Greifswald 1929. 192 S. 

Die hochinteressante Arbeit ist, das sei gleich vorweggenommen, 
psychologisch tief fundiert, beruht auf einer nicht nur angelesenen 
ganz umfassenden Sachkenntnis und ist, was auch bei einer Disser- 
tation stets hervorgehoben werden muß, in gutem, fließendem Deutsch 
geschrieben. Es mag Verwunderung erregen, daß hier eine minder- 
wertige Literaturgattung zum Gegenstand ernster wissenschaftlicher 
Forschung gemacht wird. Daß gerade die Kolportage im Roman 
nicht aus dem Kulturbilde des englischen Volkes hinwegzudenken 
ist, ersieht man zur Evidenz schon aus Fehrs gehaltvoller »Eng- 
lischer Prosa«; darum habe ich selbst ihr zum Schluß meines Bei- 
trages zur »Englandkunde« einen breiteren Raum gewährt. Gerade 
die niedere Muse bietet überreichen Stoff zur Erkenntnis der Psyche 
des man-in-the-street. Auf die Psychologie der Massenwirkung ver- 
steht sich der junge Verf. ganz ausgezeichnet. Sein Ziel ist im 
Spiesschen Sinne kulturkundlich bei seinem gelungenen Versuche, 
die Gesetze der niederen Muse zu erkennen, und kulturkundlich 
interessant sind die Ergebnisse seiner Arbeit, die das politische und 
literarische Leben der lower middle class, einer von der zünftigen 
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_ Philologie bisher vernachlässigten Volksschicht, in eine ganz neue 
Beleuchtung rückt. Seine Quellen sind Variete-Schlager von 1850 
etwa bis zum Weltkriege. Warum er über diese Zeit nicht hinaus- 
geht, begründet er eingehend (S. 163). Hoffentlich findet er später 
die objektive Distanz und leidenschaftslose Objektivität zur Weiter- 
führung bis auf die unmittelbare Gegenwart. Nicht nur »Kultur- 
kunde«, sondern daneben und darüber hinaus »Lebenskunde« heißt 
doch die neueste Forderung! 

Das philologische Interesse an dem Stoffe gründet sich auf 
den Slang, die Dialekt- und Ausländertypen und die lebhafte Be- 
handlung von Gegenständen des öffentlichen Lebens in diesen songs. 
Das letzte Moment bedingt die Umgrenzung des Themas. Im ersten 
Kapitel gibt der Verf. eine psychologische Untersuchung der Ästhetik 
der niederen Muse, im zweiten befaßt er sich mit den ihr eigenen 
Gesetzen und Traditionen, im dritten bietet er eine Auswahl aus 
dem Songmaterial nebst historischer Erklärung und bringt er ihre 
psychologische Erklärung. Einige Hauptergebnisse sind : die Lebendig- 
keit und Aktivität des Publikums, die Massierung, der Konnex 
zwischen Sänger und Publikum erklären es, daß die Music Halls 
eine so individuelle und für den englischen Volkscharakter so be- 
zeichnende Unterhaltungsstätte geworden ist (S. 51). Mit dem Ver- 
fall der viktorianischen Music Hall kam der neue song, der die 
Wirklichkeit nicht mehr humoristisch oder realistisch meistert, 
sondern sich in eine schöne, erträumte. oft anstößige Wunderwelt 
verliert (S. 55). Die songs beleuchten die Politik nicht, sie benutzen 
sie für ihre Zwecke, sie sind als politische Lieder second hand (S. 76). 
Motive und Zwecke der modernen Music Hall sind andere als die 
der alten (S. 79. Die politische Einstellung der Music Hall in der 
Zeit bis zu Gladstones Tod ist bestimmt durch ihre Sympathie für 
Disraeli und die Konservativen (S. 120). In den letzten Jahrzehnten 
des 19. Jahrhunderts werden Männer wie Cecil Rhodes, Joseph 
Chamberlain und Herbert Kitchener die Helden der Cockneys (S.121). 
Die Besucher der Music Halls gehören durchaus nicht immer der 
konservativen Partei an, die Politik wird immer unter die Bedürf- 
nisse des Vergnügens gebeugt (S. 164). Das sind nur einige der 
Hauptergebnisse der sehr ertragreichen Arbeit, deren Gehalt auch 
durch eine ausführlichere Inhaltsangabe nicht erschöpft werden 
kann. So dankenswert das detaillierte Inhaltsverzeichnis ist, so sehr 
vermißt man einen Index. Sehr willkommen ist andererseits das 
erschöpfende Literaturverzeichnis. 

Bochum. Karl Arns. 
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LANDESKUNDE. ie REN 
M. V. Hughes, About England. London & Toronto 1927. 357 5 
—, America’s England. London & Toronto 1930. 342 S. 

Zwei illustrierte Büchlein, die dazu dienen sollen, Amerikanern 
oder den Bewohnern der Dominions die Zeit der Überfahrt zu 
kürzen und ihnen in launiger Weise das wichtigste über Land und 
Leute, Geschichte und Literatur, Ruinen und Landsitze — den 
“Bobby” und das Wetter nicht zu vergessen — mitzuteilen. America’s 
England hat ein anscheinend genaues Register und ist das gehalt- 
vollere der beiden Bücher, die auch manchem deutschen Reisenden 
eine willkommene Ergänzung des Bädeckers bieten dürften. 

Wien. Margarete Rösler. 


METHODIK DES UNTERRICHTS. 


E. H. A. Robson,-M. A., How shall we train the Teacher of Modern 
Languages? Cambridge, W. Heffer & Sons Ltd., 1929. XI u. 176 S., 
Pr. 5 s. net. 

Das Buch Robsons, Lektors der Phonetik am Provincial Training 
Centre in Aberdeen (und früher in Edinburg), behandelt nicht nur die 
Einführung junger Lehrer der neueren Sprachen in ihren Beruf, sondern 
verbreitet sich allgemein über das Lehrverfahren, das nach Ansicht des 
Verfassers auf dem Gebiet der neueren Sprachen anzuwenden ist. Ein 
einleitendes Kapitel bringt Auszüge aus den Bestimmungen Schottlands 
und Edinburgs über die Erlangung von Graden in Französisch und Deutsch, 
aus den Vorschriften und Verfügungen über die Ausbildung von An- 
wärtern usw. Nach einem weiteren Abschnitt, der die Vorbereitung des 
einzuführenden Lehrers für die Probestunde und ihre Auswertung be- 
trifft, sowie allerhand Ratschläge enthält, die bei der Durchführung 
des Unterrichts beachtet werden sollten, geht der Verfasser in den 
Kapiteln IIT—XII auf die Hauptfragen des Lehrverfahrens ein (Ziel des 
Unterrichts, Übersetzung, Aussprache, mündliche Übungen, Nutzen von 
Bildern, Lektüre, Singen, Grammatik, Auslandskunde). 

Er erklärt sich als Gegner der streng durchgeführten direkten 
Methode, nach der, wie er mitteilt, nur sehr wenige Lehrer in Schottland 
unterrichten. Der Ausdruck direkte Methode ist ihm nicht klar genug; 
leider hat er ganz verschiedene Auslegungen erfahren. Sicherlich ist 
das Nachahmen beim Erlernen einer Sprache wichtiger als das Auf- 
bauen einer Fremdsprache, und es werden auch eine ganze Reihe von 
Vorzügen der direkten Methode aufgezählt (S. 48-50). Jedoch stellt der 
Verfasser unter Berufung auf Meumanns Vorlesungen zur Einführung in 
die experimentelle Pädagogik fest, daß die strenge Durchführung der 
direkten Methode den visuellen Typ des Schülers nicht zu seinem Recht 
kommen läßt. Ja, er führt sogar einmal aus, daß dem Lesen die meiste 
Zeit des Unterrichts zugebilligt werden möge. Zur sicheren Erfassung 
des durchgenommenen Stoffs werden Herüber- und Hinübersetzungen 
durchaus nicht für völlig überflüssig erklärt, trotz der bekannten und 
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auch gewürdigten Schwierigkeiten, die dabei zu überwinden sind. Nur 
so kann Unklarheiten und Mißverständnissen aus dem Wege gegangen 
werden. Das Erschließen grammatischer Regeln aus einer Anzahl von 


Beispielen nennt Robson “hasty generalisation upon quite unsufficient 


data.” Er sagt: “Banish the old grammatical subtleties, but what is the 
use of inventing all over again what is already invented” (S. 130)? Dem 
arbeitsunterrichtlichen Lehrverfahren steht der Verfasser also nicht durch- 
aus zustimmend gegenüber. Er ist — ebenso wie der Berichterstatter 
hier in bezug auf sich selbst feststellen darf — Anhänger der ver- 
mittelnden Methode, der Method of Compromise, die das Beste aus der 
neuen direkten und der alten grammatischen Methode zu übernehmen 
sucht. “It is not a heroic method; no compromise ever is, But itis a 
practical one: in the hands of certain teachers the Direct Method erred, 
and resulted in looseness and inaccuracy; whereas the Grammatical 


Method was dull, also in the hands of certain of its exponents” (S. 50). - 


Großen Wert legt der Verfasser auf eine sorgfältig gepflegte idio- 
matische Aussprache und Intonation. Unentbehrliche Hilfsmittel sind 
Phonetikbücher, Auslandsaufenthalt, Grammophon und Rundfunk, Auf 
die phonetische Umschrift sollte niemand verzichten. Von der Aussprache 
in der Schule sagt Robson, daß sie vor drei Jahrzehnten sehr schlecht 
war; selbst jetzt könne man sie noch nicht als gut bezeichnen irotz all 
der Sorgfalt, die auf sie verwandt werde. Die sogenannte deutsche Schrift 
braucht nach Ansicht des Verfassers vom Ausländer nur gelesen, jedoch 
nicht geschrieben zu werden. 

Als erste Fremdsprache soll eine lebende gelernt werden. Bei der 
Wahl zwischen Französisch und Deutsch sollte Französisch zuerst gelehrt 
werden, wenn später vielleicht Latein hinzukommt. Ist das nicht der Fall, 
so müssen örtliche Umstände entscheiden. Der Streit um die erste Fremd- 
sprache besteht in England wie in Deutschland. Tatsache ist, daß die 
französische Aussprache für die englischen Kinder schwerer ist als die 
deutsche, während die deutsche Formenlehre schwerer ist als die fran- 
zösische. Das ist der Anlaß zu der verschiedenartigen Einstellung, wobei 
erschwerend hinzukommt, daß der eine lieber vom Leichteren ausgeht, 
während der andere frühzeitig dem Schüler das der Muttersprache am 
fernsten Liegende nahezubringen trachtet. Die gegebene Fremdsprache 
für den Engländer ist Französisch (the foreign language, S. 105), das 
auch Robson näher steht als das Deutsche. Dies geht schon hervor aus 
der großen Zahl von Angaben über Literatur, Hilfsmittel, Anschriften 
von Bezugsquellen für Bilder, Jugendschriften usw. Diese Angaben ver- 
raten eine erstaunliche Kenntnis und vorzügliche Belesenheit des Ver- 
fassers auf den verschiedensten Sprachgebieten, mehr noch beim Fran- 
zösischen als beim Deutschen. 

Die deutschen Literaturnachweise beziehen sich hauptsächlich auf 
die Vorkriegszeit, beanspruchen durchaus nicht irgendeinen Grad von 
Vollständigkeit, müßten aber doch durch neuere ergänzt oder zum Teil 
sogar ersetzt werden. Warum zum Beispiel auf S. 150 die Bemerkung 
über “the thoroughness of pre-war German school methods, which bore 
heavily upon those individuals blessed with the artistic temperament” mit 
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_ dem Zusate: “There was no Sans: Eu inieide Sr 


increasingly terrible reading ihan the relevant edicts of the Prussian 


"Ministry of Education (June 30, 1884; April 29, 1899; April 18, 1901)”? 


Wenn in einem Buch aus dem Jahre 1929 diese alten Erlasse erwähnt 
werden, so miissen zum mindesten neuere zur Ergänzung hinzutreten, 
besonders, da inzwischen erhebliche Wandlungen eingetreten sind. Von 
der preußischen Neuordnung des höheren Schulwesens (1924) und vor 
allen Dingen den neuen preußischen Richtlinien (1925) ist aber mit keinem 


" Wort die Rede. Die in dieser Reform wichtigen Fragen des Arbeits- 


unterrichts, der Konzentration und der Kulturkunde werden von Robson 
kaum gestreift, die Worte selbst nie genannt. Nur einmal (S. 43) lesen 
wir den Ausdruck “Modern Humanities”, der dort als “proud title” be- 
zeichnet wird. Die in Kap. XII behandelte Auslandskunde ist bei Robson 
in erster Linie Literaturkunde und viel mehr Realien- als Wesenskunde. 
Ausführungen auf S. 24 lassen darauf schließen, daß der Verfasser dem 
Gedanken der »Konzentration«e nicht besonders wohlwoilend gegenüber- 
stehen würde. Vielfach vermisse ich bei Literaturangaben Jahreszahlen 
und genauere Bezeichnungen. — Notwendige Ergänzungen zu geben, 
dürfte wohl über den Rahmen einer Besprechung hinausgehen, 

Zwei Abschnitte über einige neuere Entwicklungen, verschiedene 
alte Grammatiken, Wege und Möglichkeiten, sein Wissen zu erhalten und 
zu erweitern, sowie schließlich eine Anzahl guter Lebensregeln für den 
künftigen Lehrer beschließen das im ganzen recht brauchbare, reichhaltige 
und manche feine Bemerkung aufweisende Buch. 

Druckfehler: S. VIII, Zeile 22: meinem für meinen; S. 21, fünftletzte 
Zeile: equilibrium statt equlibrium; S. 54 Anm., Zeile 7: Sie für Sio; 
S. 80: In dem Zitat aus Schillers Gedicht über »Die Flüsse«e muß das 
Komma hinter »Flüssen« wegfallen. 

Bremen, Januar 1930. Friedrich Depken, 


MISZELLEN. 


DIE INDISCHE REDEFIGUR YATHA-SAMKHYA 
IN ENGLISCHER DICHTUNG. 

Belege für diese Stilfigur im Englischen hat O. Ritter in der 
Festschrift Wilhelm Vietor 1910, S. 121/23 gegeben. Im Oxford 
Book of Medieval Latin Verse druckt St. Gaselee S. 89 das Gedicht 
“The Better Land” des Bernardus Morlanensis. Dort lauten die 
Verse 1033/34: 

jam tuba septima, plaga novissima, lux pia, dira 

intonat, ingruit, enitet, et venit ira. 
In den Anmerkungen S. 224 verweist Gaselee auf ein englisches 
Schmähgedicht auf Viscount Stair von Sir William Hamilton of 
Whitelaw: 
Stair's neck, mind, wife, sons, grandsons and the rest, 

Are wry, false, witch, pests, parricide, possess’d. 
Seott zitiert diese Verse in The Bridal of Janet Dalrymple (Scottish 
Love Tales). 

Graz. Fritz Karpf. 


ZUM REGIONAL SURVEY IN ENGLAND. 


In der Wechselrede nach Sölchs kulturkundlich sehr anregendem 
Vortrag über englische Geographie auf dem Salzburger Philologen- 
tage 1929 wurde betont, daß das Streben nach dem regional survey, 
nach Landesaufnahmen, die auch auf eine soziologische und volks- 
kundliche Darstellung der Bevölkerung abzielen, in England recht 
weit zurückgeht. Es sei hier ein Zeugnis aus Oesterreich angeführt, 
das diese Auffassung der Geographie in England vor hundert Jahren 
rühmt. Erzherzog Johann, der Schöpfer der alpenländischen Volks- 
kunde, ist zwar beim Entwurf seines Planes einer volkskundlichen 
Aufnahme der Alpenländer von England kaum beeinflußt worden, 
denn schon am 8. Dezember 1804 schreibt er an Johannes von 
Müller aus Wien von “mon grand projet d’un apergu du caractere, 
des moeurs et usages de tous les habitants de nos vall&es allemandes” 
und nennt Schweizer Vorbilder (Normann, Ebel) für sein ge- 
plantes statistisches Werk über Tirol (Achtundvierzig Briefe 
Sr. Kaiserlichen Hoheit des Erzherzogs Johann an Johannes von 


Müller, Schaffhausen 1848, S. 78). Aber schon am 26. August 1811 
schreibt er: ich schmiede Pläne, wie ich mehreres ausarbeiten will: 
erstlich a) das große Werk über Steyermark und Kernthen; b) Ge- 
schichte dieser Länder, dazu alle meine Sammlungen und das Lesen 
vieler Quellen, vorzüglich das Studium aller Alten, der Engländer 
und Müllers, der mir gewaltig Licht aufzündet. Und von seiner 
englischen Reise berichtet er am 5. Dezember 1815 aus Edinburg 
an Kalchberg: Hier liefert die Literatur reiche Ausbeute (für die 
Volkskunde); es istdasersteLand, welches eine ausgedehnte 
Beschreibung seines Zustandes durch die Seelsorger 
erheben ließ! Die Bekanntschaft dieser Männer soll selbst für 
unser Institut von Nutzen sein (Viktor Geramb, Erzherzog Johanns 
Bedeutung für die steirische Volkskunde, Graz 1911, S. 51). Der 
Bericht über diese Reise nach England, den Hugo Altgraf zu Salm- 
Reifferscheid in Hormayrs Archiv 1816, 1817 auszugsweise gibt, 
sagt nichts darüber, erwähnt aber wiederholt (1816/593, 613; 
1817/571) den Ortsführer (guide, Poket(!) Companion for Oxford), 
»den man fast in jedem Städtchen Englands findet«. So werden hier 
gleichgerichtete Bestrebungen sichtbar, die auch ihren sprachlichen 
Ausdruck finden, indem dem vorläufig 1823 erstbelegten Worte 
»Volkskunde« etwa zwei Jahrzehnte später in England das Wort 
‘“folklore” folgt. 

Graz. u Et Fritz Karpf. 


ANKÜNDIGUNG VON BÜCHERN. 

Wie wir erfahren, wird der 10. Band des »Großen Brock- 
haus« trotz der schweren Zeit planmäßig Mitte November erscheinen. 
Damit liegt die Hälfte des Werks vor, während sich die weiteren 
Bände in Abständen von etwa 4 Monaten anschließen sollen. Über 
die sonstigen Neuerscheinungen des Brockhaus-Verlages unterrichtet 
die soeben erschienene neue Nummer der kleinen Hauszeitschrift 
»Die Brockhaus-Illustrierte«, die kostenlos und unverbindlich in jeder 
Buchhandlung zu haben ist, sowie der »den Freunden des Verlags 
F. A. Brockhaus« gewidmete Almanach. 


KLEINE MITTEILUNGEN. 

Profesor Dr. Walter Schirmer an der Universität 
Tübingen erhielt einen Ruf an die Universität Berlin als Nach- 
folger von Wilhelm Dibelius. 

Die Philosophischen Fakultäten der Universitäten Heidel- 
berg und Erlangen haben Fräulein Helene Richter anläßlich 
ihres 70. Geburtstags am 4. August 1931 in Anerkennung ihrer 
hohen Verdienste um die Erforschung der englischen Literatur- 
geschichte die Ehrendoktor-Würde verliehen. 
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Il. Ons&I me to. 

Meinen Ausführungen in ESt. 65, 190—196 zu Beowulf 
489f., die mir allgemein überzeugte Anerkennung gefunden 
zu haben scheinen, darf ich hier noch ein paar Worte folgen 
lassen; so »mach ich doppelt sicher Sicherheite. 

1. Wenn der Dänenkönig am Schluß seiner Bewillkomm- 
nung den Gauten auffordert 

Setz dich nun zum Gelage und enthülle mir 

Deinen Ruhm (unter) den Männern, wie die Lust dich reizt, 
so ist das nicht bloß eine typische Aufforderung, für die daher 
auf das Vorbild Vergils verwiesen werden durfte, sondern 
eine Anknüpfung an die Ansprache, womit Beowulf den 
Hrothgar begrüßt hatte. Da heißt es ja gleich nach den Ein- 
gangsworten mit der Anrede und der persönlichen Vorstellung 
(407—408a), der Held habe in seiner Jugend viele Ruhmes- 
taten vollbracht: 

hebbe ic merda Jela 
ongunnen on geogope. 

Dieser stolze und zugleich natürlich als eine Empfehlung 
gemeinte Hinweis führt organisch zu jener Einladung des 
Königs, und damit ist der Ring schön geschlossen. Da 
Hrothgar den Gauten nur als Knaben gekannt (372), über ihn 
nur erfahren hat, daß er die Kraft von dreißig Männern in 
der Faust habe (379f.), und durch ihn selber nur wußte von 
dem siegreichen Abenteuer mit den Meeresungeheuern (419 bis 
424): so weiß er noch nicht, auf welchen vielen Taten denn 
der Siegesruhm des %eapo-rof (381) beruhe. Um so ver- 
ständlicher ist es, daß er nunmehr nach der Natur jener merda 
fragt und sie offenbart haben will. Daß den Helden bisher 
die Lust zu näherer Mitteilung nicht gereizt hat, folgt aus 
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dem Zusammenhang, und ist ebenso selbstverständlich, wie 
daß es sich bei dem 490 genannten sögekred nicht um einen 
beliebigen Ruhm handeln kann, sondern um Beowulfs Ruhm. 
Somit bestätigt sich von hier aus, daß aus ?» 490b das 


' wenigstens für deutsches Sprachgefühl nötige Pronomen zu 


sigehred zu gewinnen sei, und weiter folgt aus der Beziehung 
der späteren Stelle zur früheren, daß Hrothgar den Helden 
auffordern muß, seinen Siegesruhm zu enthüllen: onse/ 
sigehred. 

2. Wem soll er ihn enihüllen? Die Vorstellung, der Fürst 
rege seinen Besucher an, nur den Mannen (secgum) zu be- 
richten und nicht ihm, wäre so, als nähme man an, ein 
modernes gekröntes Haupt empfange einen distinguished visitor 
und ersuche ihn, der Entourage von seinen Verdiensten zu 
erzählen. Mindestens also mußte der König mit erwähnt sein, 
wenn nicht gar ausschließlich. Daraus folgte für mich zwingend, 
daß in 489b zu lesen sei ze Zo, weil diese Worte die Nennung 
des Königs bedeuten. Die frühere Folgerung wird aber be- 
stätigt durch die einfache Argumentation aus 407ff.: daß der 
König wunscht, Beowulf möge ihm berichten von seinem 
Ruhm, ergibt sich natürlich daraus, daß ihm gegenüber der 
Held sich gerühmt hat. Daher ist ozs@/ me to sigehred allein 
schon gesichert durch den organischen Zusammenhang mit 
dem Eingang von Beowulfs Rede. 

3. Der Anfang der einen und der Schluß der andern Rede 
stehen sich aber weiter mit zwei Sachverhalten gegenüber, 
die sich auch im Wortgegenüber äußern. Beowulf weiß genau 
Bescheid über die Zustände in Heorot, sie sind me undyrne 
cud (409f.), unverhohlen kund. Dem König dagegen, der 
Näheres von Beowulfs Taten noch nicht weiß, soll er das 
Verborgene enthüllen, das bisher Festgeseilte, Festgehaltene 
lösen; daher oase/. Auch von hier aus ist dann die Wendung 
ons@l me to gesichert, und man sieht, sieht immer wieder, 
daß der Dichter wirklich einen Text, d. h. ein Gewebe ge- 
schaffen hat, wo die Fäden sich zu Mustern schließen und die 
einzelnen Farben mit Bedacht, »rück- und vorsichtig«, wie 
in der philologischen Arbeitsweise, gesetzt sind. 

4. Die gleiche Beobachtung macht man bei der weiteren 
Lektüre (499ff.) wo Unferd, gereizt durch das heldische 
Gerühm, womit Beowulf aufgetreten ist, aus Neid, daß ein 
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Lebender größeren Ruhm als er selber beanspruchen sollte, 
loslegt; hier begegnet (504) »zerda in sicher berechnetem 
Gedenken an 408. Daß daraufhin Beowulf erst recht vom 
Leder zieht und (530ff.) sich die größte Kraft von allen 
Menschen auf Erden im Meereskampfe zuspricht, ist zwar 


selbstverständlich, aber im Zusammenhang der Stelle 489f, 


auch instruktiv. Wenn man früher (Grein Bugge Trautmann, 
s. Klaeber zur Stelle) nach ozs@/ an den Plural eines (so 
nicht belegten) neutralen »zez = “Maß oder Etikette” gedacht 
hat, so paßte das wie die Faust aufs Auge. Nicht nur, daß 
Beowulf ja ein Klotz gewesen wäre, wenn er auf solche 
Mahnung zur Beherrschtheit hin weiter so geprahlt hätte, 
sondern: »Nur die Lumpe sind bescheiden«. »Prahle mit Maß«, 
ist kein Rezept für Heroen, es liefe auf den entzückenden 
“modest little brag’ von Willesden Fish hinaus. 


5. Der höfliche König kann nicht daran denken, Beowulf 
unter vier Augen erzählen zu lassen. Er nimmt nicht, wie 
ein großer Kapitän, die Mahlzeit allein ein, sondern sitzt mit 
seinen Mannen beim Gelage. Daher steht secgum als Dativ 
parallel dem Dativ »xe zo, wobei die asyndetische Parallelstellung, 
wie ich früher sagte, als hart und unvermittelt »allerdings nur 
bei Übersetzung« empfunden werden mag. Deshalb habe ich in 
meiner a. ©. 196 gegebenen Übertragung auf diese Empfindung 
Rücksicht genommen und durch beigeklammertes (unter) der 
alternativen Fassung von secgum als Instrumentalis Rechnung 
tragen wollen. Da ich die korrekte asyndetische Parallel- 
stellung natürlich nicht als hart und unvermittelt empfinde, 
wenn ich das Englische lese, so war die Anregung für andre, 
hier einen Instrumental zu sehen, vielleicht ein opus supera- 
bundans. Ob Klaebers mir brieflich liebenswürdig aus- 
gesprochener Zweifel begründet ist, stehe dahin: es ändert 
sich nichts an meiner eignen Auffassung, die ich nun auch in 
der Übersetzung deutlicher mache: 

Setz dich nun zum Gelage und enthülle mir 
Und den Männern deinen Siegesruhm, wie die Lust dich reizt. 
Prompt erfolgt darauf die “Reizung der Lust’ durch .einen von 
den Männern, 

6. Durch die vorstehenden Bemerkungen ist meine Lesung 

von Beowulf 489f. in jeder Silbe und im ganzen als richtig 
21* 


5 bestätigt, wenn sie es auch nicht eh nötig ER Nur. FE R 


Vollständigkeit sei angefügt, daß der Halbvers 489b jetzt in 
tadelloser metrischer Ordnung ist und dazu den Vorzug be- 
sitzt, daß wir ihn nicht erst zu dichten brauchten, während 
alle bisherigen Postulate eines Nomens das undurchsichtig 
Überlieferte künstlich im Metrischen verschlechterten (für 
keinen Kenner natürlich zu einem fehlerhaften Versgebilde 
machten); und ferner, daß seine.Wortfolge auch syntaktisch 
gegen Zweifel gefeit ist. Die Nachstellung der Präposition 
begegnet altenglisch hundertfältig, speziell auch beim Personal- 
pronomen; die untersuchten Fälle, wo in der Prosa /o dem 
Pronomen folgt, scheinen zahlreicher als die, wo es vorangeht 
(244 : 238). In der Poesie belaufen sich die untersuchten Bei- 
spiele von Zo-Nachstellung beim Personalpronomen auf 43, 
darunter 11 Fälle von unserem Typus, also ze Zo, der generell 
überaus häufig ist. Unser Fall ist diesen 11 Fällen hinzu- 
zufügen, ebenso der früher von mir belegte aus der Wulfklage. 
Daß bei dem Verbum oxse/an nicht das Pronomen für sich, 
sondern mit der Postposition Zo .auftritt, entspricht der be- 
kannten allgemeinen Übung, und so finden sich alle Sorten 
von Verben in solcher Verbindung (vgl. Wendes Monographie 
in Palaestra 70; 1915). In der Prosa begegnen etwa deran, 
cirran, cuman, cleopian, bidan, gefetian, cwedan, sprecan; in 
der Poesie s. die Beispiele bei Wende S. 198—201. Wollte 
man im Ernst behaupten, daß die Präposition nur statthaft sei, 
in der Poesie, bei den Verben des Sprechens, Rufens, Hörens, 
so wäre das eine zwar verkehrte, aber in unserm Fall zugleich 
ungefährliche Behauptung: onselan, wiederzugeben mit ver- 
künden, dürfte selber hier ein Verbum dicendi sein. 

Note: Den in ESt. 65 a. O. namentlich aufgeführten dreizehn Er- 


klärungen ist als vierzehnte, nach Anglia Beibl. XLII, VIII, jetzt S. 194 
sub ll. Zeile 4 nach meoto/d) hinzuzutun meoto (Gen. plur. adverb.). 


Il. Swefe£ ond sendez. 

Vers 599—601 im Beowulf beschäftigt die Editoren seit 
bald hundert Jahren. Von Kemble bis Klaeber bemühen sie 
sich um das eine Wort sende, ohne daß eine evidente Inter- 
pretation und nötigenfalls Emendation gefunden wäre. Der 


übrige Wortlaut ist klar und wird vom Dichter selbst durch 
Vorangehendes erläutert. 
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ac he lust wiged, 
swefed ond sendep, secce ne weneb 
to gardenum. 


Auf Deutsch: 


sondern er fröhnt seiner Lust, 
tötet und —, besorgt keinen Kampf 
von den Geerdänen. 

Hierin ist der erste Halbvers nur die Ergänzung zu 
598bf. “er verschont keinen vom Volk der Dänen’. ‚Swefed 
knüpft an die gleiche Aussage an und ist auch eine Reprise 
von 598a: “er nimmt sich seinen Zwangstribut’”. Der Schluß 
variiert nur V. 595—597: “er braucht von eurem Dänenvolk 
keinen Kampf zu fürchten’. Diese Parallelen negieren übrigens 
die Frage, ob swe/ed hier etwa heißen könne ‘er schläft. 
Der doppelte Gedanke, daß Grendel der aktive Teil ist, der 
keinen Frieden will, und daß die Dänen ihn nicht zur Sühne 
bringen können, begegnet schon 152—158 mit ähnlichem Wort- 
material und Ausdruck; vgl. dort weg, fehde, sece, ne 
wenan to. | 


1. Man erwartet daraufhin, daß in sende ebenso wie in 
swefed ausgedrückt sein sollte, worin die Schonungslosigkei 
im einzelnen besteht, und worin für die Dänen, abgesehen 
von der Tatsache, daß die Ihren getötet werden, eigentlich 
ein Grund liegen sollte, Grendel ihren Kampf fürchten zu 
lassen; also etwa: er verschlingt. Wenn das der Inhalt der 
ganzen Aussage wäre, “Ohne Schonung und ohne Furcht tötet 
und verschlingt Grendel die Dänen’, so ließe sich dagegen 
gar nichts sagen, weil es in jeder Richtung vorzüglich passend 
zu nennen wäre. Aber das Wort sende? gibt diesen Sinn nicht 
her, und keiner der an sich nur angemessenen Versuche, mit 
der Überlieferung auszukommen, hat zu einer annehmbaren 
Lösung geführt, während anderseits eine etwa vorliegende 
Verderbnis bisher weder schlüssig bewiesen noch aus tech- 
nischer oder psychologischer Ursache überzeugend erklärt 
worden ist. 

Sendep = feasteth zu setzen wegen Substantiv sand — 
course, mess, dish, hat keine Gewähr und schiene ein zu 
schwächlicher Wusdrick für die schonungslose Mordlust des 
Unholds. Immerhin bestand aber Grendels Fest im Menschen- 


fraß. 


> 


Sendep — forsended zu nehmen gemäß 904 ist will- 
kürlich, und in der Wiedergabe “tötet und vertreibt” wider- 
en “tötet und sendet ins Verderben? klingt leer. 

Sende = opfert auf Grund einer einzigen und noch dazu 
außerenglischen Parallele läßt die Frage unbeantwortet, wie 
die Nuance des Heidnisch-Rituellen in den Zusammenhang 
eingehen soll. 

Grundsätzlich müßte, wenn sendeß aufrechterhalten werden 
soll, die Forderung ee daß das Verbum hier genau so wie 
anderwärts stets, und wie es jedes kleine angelsächsische Kind 
nicht anders kannte, gebraucht sei, d. h. als ein transitives 
Zeitwort in der Bedeutung von deutsch senden, mit dem Zu- 
behör eines direkten Objekts im Akkusativ und gegebenenfalls 
eines indirekten im Dativ. Rein formal gesehen erfüllt unser 
sendep diese Forderung, denn secce könnte als Akkusativ und 
to gardenum als Dativ zu sende gezogen werden. Es ergäbe 
sich dann sogar ein Sinn dieser doppelten apo koinou-Kon- 
struktion; sende secce to gardenum — er sendet Kampf zu 
den Dänen, secce ne wenep to gardenum —= er erwartet ihn 
nicht von ihrer Seite. Im Zusammenhang: 

sondern er fröhnt seiner Lust, 
Er tötet, und sendet, erwartet nicht Kampf von, 
Den Geerdänen. 

Wenn diese Zurechtlegung bisher nicht unternommen 
worden ist, so wohl deshalb, weil die von ihr implizierte 
Trennung einer zusammengehörigen Wortgruppe durch Cäsur 
sich im Beowulf ganz selten und auch sonst in der hier an- 
zunehmenden Art, soweit ich weiß, überhaupt nicht findet. 
Ferner ist fraglich, ob es nicht dem damaligen Kasusgefühl 
gegen den Strich gegangen wäre, secce als Genitiv und als 
Akkusativ fungieren zu lassen. Weiter: swefed ond sendep ist 
im Ms durch Interpunktion selber als eine zusammengehörige 
Gruppe abgesetzt, und so empfindet man sie ja auch. Schließ- 
lich aber wäre der Gedanke ‘er tötet und ist dabei der An- 
greifer’ nicht so einleuchtend wie der andere, daß er tötet und 
verschlingt, ohne Furcht vor einem Angriff zu haben. Aus 
diesen Erwägungen heraus wird man auf dieser vierten Denk- 
möglichkeit, einen zureichenden Grund für sende zu entdecken, 
nicht Be then, sie durfte jedoch ausgesprochen werden; und 
man möchte wissen, ob die zeitgenössischen Leser des Ms, die 
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E keine Textkritik trieben, sich etwas anderes bei sende haben 
vorstellen können. Es ist müßig zu fragen, ob sie etwa sendep 
mit dem Akkusativ /zs2 verbunden haben. 

2. Aus den vorangehenden textkritischen Argumenten ist 
der Schluß zu ziehen, daß hinter der äußerlich glatten Über- 
lieferung sich ein Fehler versteckt, da man sie ja sonst längst 
hätte eindeutig interpretieren können. Wenn man aber auch 
mit einem reichlichen Angebot von Änderungsvorschlägen nicht 
hinter das Geheimnis gekommen ist, so dürfte das mit daran 
liegen, daß man die Überlieferung — so verblüffend das 
klingen wird — noch nicht richtig gelesen und deshalb keinen Be 
zuverlässigen Ausgangspunkt für die Konjekturalkritik be- 
sessen hat: man hat dem Text eine Medizin nach der anderen 
eingegeben, ohne zu wissen, was ihm fehlte. In unserem Falle 
heißt richtig lesen soviel wie richtig aussprechen und hören. 
Die Ausgaben drucken wohl alle sende, und jeder wird un- 
willkürlich hier in der ersten Silbe eine Kürze sprechen. Es 
bedarf einiger Besinnung, um sich bewußt zu werden, daß ein 
Wort dieser Form zur Zeit der Entstehung des Ms und denk- 
barerweise vom Dichter selber mit sekundärer Dehnung ge- 
sprochen wurde. Im Manuskript steht also, wenn man 
so sagen darf, etwas anderes als bisher wohl 
immer angenommen worden ist: nicht sexded, sondern 
sende. Damit könnte ein neuer Ausgangspunkt für jeden 
Versuch, die verborgene Korruptel aufzuspüren, gewonnen 
sein, und damit wäre zugleich der Spielraum, innerhalb dessen 
die Konjekturen sich tummeln dürfen, erfreulich enger ab- 
gesteckt. 

Bei manchen dieser wilden Füllen denkt man an das 
treffende Wort von Madvig: interdum etiam homines alioquin 
prudentes sic se molestis verbis liberare student, ut oblivisci 
videantur scribas simplices quidem illos homines fuisse, sed 
tamen sanae mentis. Daraufhin sind Vorschläge wie swencep, 
serweß, swelgep (dieses dabei sachlich bei weitem das beste 
Auskunftsmittel) a limine abzuweisen, und man braucht sich 
nicht damit aufzuhalten, daß die erstgenannten Vermutungen 
auch im Inhaltlichen verfehlt sind. Und wie wären sie erst 
zu beurteilen, wenn man sich der neuen Lehre anschlösse, 
wonach der erste, größere Teil der Beowulf-Handschrift nach 
Diktat verfaßt ist? Dann müßte der Schreiber, um zu seinem 
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keine Kürze. Damit schieden natürlich auch die Konjekturen b 


aus, die wir eben anführten, und dazu noch scendep, das zwar 
die Dehnung hat, aber den Stabreim verdürbe. Es bliebe von 
dem ganzen Reichtum nur swendeß, was sachlich aber Be- 
denken hat und formell ungestützt ist in seiner Eigenschaft- 
als Simplex. Swefen onsendep schließlich wäre akustisch denk- 
bar, aber ein Euphemismus für Grendels Verfahren. 

3. Wir brauchen die Theorie von Prokesch für unseren 
Zweck nicht, halten sie auch für unrichtig; in ESt 65, 195 
wurde sie der Vollständigkeit halber, und auch nur konditionell, 
gestreift. Wenn der Kopist auf die Form sözdeß auch nicht 
durch Verhören verfallen ist, so hören wir doch aus ihr die 
richtige, vom Dichter gewählte heraus. Die Halbversschlüsse 
sende: wenep geben eine vollere Assonanz als sende: wenep 
es täte, und der ganze Vers klingt gefälliger. Dieser Wohl- 
klang und Anklang aber kann nicht ganz echt sein, da ja 
sendeß keinen Sinn liefert. Also darf man annehmen, daß der 
Dichter — zu dessen Zeit sende noch keine Länge hatte, 
wenn es die erste Hälfte des 8. Jahrhunderts war — statt 
sendep eine zweisilbige Verbalform mit langer erster Silbe ge- 
setzt hatte, deren Stammvokal @ war. Man kann noch weiter- 
gehen und aussagen, das gesuchte Wort muß außer dem an- 
lautenden s- des Stabes, der ja nicht von einem Späteren erst 
die Doppelung im ersten Halbvers bekommen haben wird —; 
außer dem -25 der Endung wegen were; außer dem 2 wegen 
der Assonanz: noch ein z enthalten haben. Denn was von 
Konsonanten im ganzen Vers ins Ohr fällt, sind die Laute: 
swsn|swn. Da nun obendrein ein » dasteht, sendep 
aber nicht das richtige Wort ist, so folgt, daß allein die 
Stellung des z innerhalb der Silbe sez- unrichtig ist. Es läßt 
sich nunmehr ohne weiteres ersehen, oder besser erhören, wie 
der Vers wirklich gemeint war, und graphisch diese Meinung 
anzeigen, indem man die Letternfolge ez in der einzig mög- 
lichen Weise permutiert: 

swefed ond snedeb, secce ne weneb 

Die Erklärung der falschen Permutation, die der Schreiber 
des Ms oder einer seiner Vorgänger vollzogen hat, liegt auf 
der Hand: im Original stand nach unserer Darlegung die 
Form snedef. Deren langes e ist natürlich ohne Bezeichnung 
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gewesen — genau wie unsere Herausgeber das sekundäre _ 


lange e nicht besonders bezeichnen. Die Entstellung zu sendep 
ergab sich sowohl mechanisch wie psychologisch, denn es ging 
unmittelbar die Buchstabenfolge »d in dem Wort ond voran; 
über sexde5 steht im Ms die Folge ez innerhalb des Wortes 
Deniga; und snede5 selber war zwar dem Dichter geläufig, 
wie aus einer Parallele hervorgeht, durfte aber dem Kopisten 
fremd vorkommen; es begegnet uns in ae. Poesie sonst niemals 
und in der Prosa zumeist in etwas abliegenden Bedeutungen. 
Deshalb folgte der Schreiber der universalen Tendenz der 
Metagraphen und substituierte dem Fremdartigen das Ver- 
traute; dabei mag noch die Ausschreibung des Wortes ond 
mitgewirkt haben, das im ganzen Beowulf nur noch zweimal 
so begegnet und an unserer Stelle die Vorstellung onsendan 
angeregt haben könnte. Beispiele für Vertauschungen der Art, 
wie sie hier vorliegt, brauchen nicht gesucht zu werden; es 
gibt sie vom Clermont Casket bis zu Mrs. Gaskell, um nicht 
noch weiter auszuholen. Man denke an der statt end in der 
Herhos-Inschrift, und man lese im 14. Kapitel von Cranford, 
gegen Schluß, wie da ein cold loin sliced and fried auf den 
Tisch gesandt wird, wo in Wirklichkeit ein Löwe gemeint ist! 

4. Das Phonologische macht keine Schwierigkeiten: der 
Dichter sagte für den z-Umlaut des germ. @ nicht 2, sondern 
2, was im Kentischen allgemein lautgesetzlich war, aber vor 
palatalisierten Dentalen bis ins Nordhumbrische herauf anzu- 
treffen ist. Daß er aber nicht Nordhumbrisch sprach, dürfte 
aus der Assonanz folgen, da wened dort oben durchweg mit 
& lautete. Unsere Form sn2de5 kommt in den Oldest English 
Texts (s. Bosworth-Toller 891) als swmedi£ vor; anderwärts 
trifft man den Plural szeddun, der auch enge Aussprache der 
ursprünglichen Länge voraussetzt. 

Das Verbum snedan (snedan) wird bei Bosworth-Toller 
unter zwei Stichworten behandelt; es heißt das eine Mal ‘to 
slicee — so wie jener Löwenpudding in Scheiben geschnitten 
wird — mit dem weiteren technischen Sinn von beschneiden 
und behauen; das andere Mal heißt es “to take food’, “take a 
meal’. Der drohtod von Grendel (756) entspricht es, seine 
Opfer zu zerreißen und dann zu verschmausen. Vers 741 und 
743 illustrieren das durch die Worte sat und swealk, und an 
der letzteren Stelle steht noch bemerkenswert syn-snedum: er 
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schlang in großen Bissen. Daraus folgt nicht nur, daß dem 


SS Dichter das Wort szede5 unbedenklich zuzutrauen ist, sondern 


daß es nur eine Variante von syn-sn@dum swealh sein soll. Da 
man in kleinen Happen nicht Nahrung verschlingt, so liegt an- 
scheinend schon in szede die Bedeutung ‘verschlingt’”. Ich 
möchte aber glauben, daß der Dichter mit der Wahl dieses 
Verbs noch eine besondere Absicht verfolgte: wenn Beowulf 
hier zur Bezeichnung der blutigen Mahlzeit des Menschenfressers 
ein Wort verwendet, das anderwärts — Englische Annalen 
Ms. E z. J. 1048 — ein Luncheon oder Supper in einem 
Restaurant von Canterbury umschreibt, so wird er es grimmig- 
scherzend in dem Sinne ‘hält Mahlzeit’ gedacht haben. Es ist 
ganz in demselben Tone, wenn er kurz vorher dem Unferd 
bescheinigt, seine Waffentüchtigkeit und sein Mut langen gerade 
noch zum Brudermord. Das Substantiv sz@ed steht vorzugs- 
weise für den kleinen Happen; daraus kann sich erklären, daß 
743 die verstärkende Form steht. Der Sinn “to slice?’ liegt 
wohl nicht in szede?, denn dann wäre die Anordnung der 
beiden Verba nicht angemessen, und es fehlte außerdem das 
Objekt, das man allerdings aus gardenum heraufholen könnte. 

5. Ergebnisse. Auf Grund der unter 3. als ebenso not- 
wendig wie erklärbar bewiesenen Permutation auf die Elemente 
e und z ergibt sich der Sinn von 599—601: 

sondern er fröhnt seiner Lust, 
Tötet und schmaust, besorgt keinen Kampf 
von den Geerdänen. 

Es ist »ein Sinn von höchster Angemessenheit, wie er einem 
ordentlichen Dichter abzuverlangen iste.. Während in dem 
früheren Falle (ze 20) das Ms. einen Buchstaben zuviel ent- 
hält und dadurch ein Jahrhundert bemühen sollte, fehlt hier 
kein Jota und keines ist überflüssig: es ist alles da, was wir 
brauchen, Der Klang des Verses hat gewonnen, und wir 
dürfen an eine künstlerische Absicht des Poeten — in bezug 
auf die Assonanz — glauben, die bisher nicht vermutet werden 
konnte. Indem ein grimmig-spaßender Ton sich durch die 
Wahl des Wortes sz2de5 kundgibt, bekommt der Passus auch 
ein persönlicheres Relief und stimmt dadurch harmonisch zu 
der allgemeinen Tönung der ganzen Rede. Das Syntaktische 
ist in Ordnung, da s»2de5 intransitiv ist. Lexikalisch besteht 
der Gewinn in dem Zuwachs eines Beleges zu dem bisherigen 
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hapax legomenon sz@dan in der hier nötigen Bedeutung; 
phonologisch in dem Fingerzeig, daß die Lautgebung des 
Dichters von Nordhumberland wegweist. Für künftige Editionen 
ist eine große Ersparnis erzielt, indem die ganze Herde der 
Konjekturen nun dem Pferch der Vergessenheit zugetrieben 
werden kann. Man drucke im Text szede5 und melde im Ap- 
parat: Ms. sende <— wenn man meine Lösung für so evident 
hält, wie Konjekturen sein sollen«. 

Note: Bei der Niederschrift wird mir ein zweifelnd vorgebrachter 
fremder Vorschlag ‘snede5 zerschneidet’ bekannt. Daß die Fragestellung 
“ an sich schon zwei Fehler enthält, ergibt sich aus meinen obigen Ent- 
wicklungen ebenso, wie daß zu einer wissenschaftlichen Konzeption, um 
ihr Wert zu verleihen, die methodische allseitige gründliche Verfolgung 
in die Einzelheiten gehört. 


III. Scerwen. 

Johannes Hoops und Friedrich Klaeber haben 
sich hier jüngst (ESt. 66, 1—5) in ruhiger Uneinigkeit und im 
Sinne Nietzsches philologisch, d. h. “rück- und vorsichtig, mit 
Hintergedanken, mit offen gelassenen Türen’, über die Frage 
scerwen unterhalten, wobei jeder den eignen Standpunkt under 
correction durch den des andern wahrte. Die Hoffnung ist 
gering, an die Stelle der Skepsis nun gleich die Zuversicht zu: 
setzen, und der Versuch, die Entscheidung herbeizuführen, mag 
verwegen erscheinen. Das Problem spielt seit Jahrzehnten; 
1858 führte Grein in seiner Ausgabe des Andreas die richtige 
Lesung des Ms statt der älteren Verlesung scerpen ein, erkannte 
in der Form einer fragenden Anmerkung, daß im V. 1526 ein 
Nominalkompositum »zeodu-scerwen vorliege, und setzte dafür 
zögernd die Bedeutung “Metvergeudung’ an, die bei Bosworth- 
Toller wiederkehrt. Zehn Jahre darauf faßte Bugge die Stelle 
Beowulf 769 ealu-scerwen formal ebenso auf und übersetzte 
sie, wie viele nach ihm, mit “Bierzuteilung’. Spätere haben 
unter Berufung auf das Verb descerwan das Substantiv als 
“Beraubung? verstanden; da man aber beim besten Willen an 
beiden Orten weder eine wirkliche Zuteilung noch eine wirk- 
liche Wegnahme von Alkohol entdecken konnte, half man sich 
mit der Annahme einer übertragenen Bedeutung des Wortes. 
So ist für Klaeber und andere scerwen ein “bitterer Trank’, 
und das wäre eine Metonymie für “distress, terror’ ; Glossar 29. 
Anderseits meinen die Vertreter der ‘Beraubung’, daß Terror 


| eine 
wie beim Mangel an Stoff zu verstehen sei, oder Außersich- 

sein wegen plötzlicher Entbehrung des Bieres, oder panischer 
Schrecken wie aus demselben Grunde. Schließlich hat man 
* sowohl aus Zuteilung wie Raub die Bedeutungen “Trauer, Trüb- 
sal, Sorge, Leid, Angst, Schrecken’ entwickelt; so zuletzt Hoops. 
Es sei nicht vergessen, daß es auch den Ästehtz *Mischwein’ 
oder “Weinverschnitt? gibt, und — auf der Grundlage des nicht 
vorhandenen, aber geglaubten scerpen — die Übersetzung ‘Ver- 
dauungsstörung?; es fehlte nur noch der Magenbitter. Wo so 
viel gemutmaßt worden ist, ohne daß eine einzige Interpretation 
sich überzeugend Bebtürlien und damit alle andern aus der 
Welt schaffen konnte, da wird nach alter Erfahrung der Fall 
so liegen, daß entweder die Lösung unmöglich ist (sonst wäre 
sie längst gefunden) — oder ganz einfach, allerdings unter der 
Voraussetzung, daß man die Kunst der höheren Kritik streng 
handhabe. Ich mache hier den Versuch dazu, so wie ich es 
in ESt. 65, 190 ff. unternommen habe, das Problem Beowulf 
489 f. mittels der Kunst der Emendation zu lösen. In beiden 
Fällen hilft mir die Gesamtheit der vorangegangenen Be- 
mühungen anderer, denn die Epikritik hat es leichter als die 
Kritik, und so bin ich auch den hier zu bekämpfenden Auf- 
fassungen Dank schuldig. Außerdem aber war mir der Zufall 
sehr gewogen, der mir bei meiner Befassung mit scerwen aus 
Anlaß der letzten Kontroverse ein neues Ausgangsmaterial 
bescherte. 

1. Wenn tatsächlich, wie Klaeber und Hoops aussagen 
und beklagen, das aus ae. descerwe Ps. 51 (moderner Zählung) 
zu erschließende Simplex und seine Sippe immer noch unklar 
nach Form und Sinn heißen dürfen, dann ist es ein Gebot der 
Methode, das Sprachliche, soweit undurchsichtig, nicht zum 
Ausgangspunkt der Untersuchung zu wählen. Es ist ja auch 
unsicher, ob etymologische und grammatische Aufklärung des 
Wortes hinlängliches Licht über seine Verwendung an den 
fraglichen Stellen breiten würde. Deshalb genüge es hier, als 
gegeben zu betrachten, daß das Verbalabstraktum scerwen als 
zweites Glied eines Nominalkompositums in den beiden Fällen, 
wo es auftritt, einem ersten Gliede mit der Bedeutung Met 
oder Bier tote Was der zweite Bestandteil besagen will, und 
wie daraufhin das Ganze zu nehmen sei, wäre auf dem Wie 
einer genauen Interpretation zu efrunden Dabei darf die 
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Stelle im Andreas den Vortritt beanspruchen, denn sie läßt in 
ihrer Ausführlichkeit schneller als die Beowulf-Stelle einen 
befriedigenden Zusammenhang erkennen, ja sie ließe sich selbst 

dann leichter überzeugend zurechtlegen, wenn das Ms statt 

der sieben Buchstaben eine Lücke böte. Die letzten Deuter 

haben denn auch die Wichtigkeit des Passus nicht verkannt,' 
und Hoops, der in ESt. 65 noch von der These ‘Bierberaubung’ 

zu den Derivaten “Trübsal, Trauer, Angst, Schreck? gelangt 

war, bekennt sich in ESt. 66 unter der Anregung seines 
Gegners gleichsam zu einem kovering faith an den Ausgangs- 
punkt ‘Metzuteilung’, um dann allerdings doch bei seiner 
metonymischen Auffassung zu verharren. Aber er hält sie für 
den Andreas für erwiesen richtig, während er in Bezug auf 
den Beowulf Bedenken hat. Übrigens wird sich zeigen, daß 
seine Annäherung an Klaeber keineswegs ein Addisonscher 
Gespensterglaube ist. Es fällt nun auf und wird von Klaeber 
richtig beobachtet, daß der Gesichtspunkt, es sei praktischer- 
weise vom Andreas auszugehn, sonst so selten im Auge der 
Forscher war. »Man hat den einen festen Punkt, an den wir 
uns halten können, oft übersehen. Für den Dichter, der schließ- 
lich besser darüber unterrichtet war als wir es sein können, 
bedeutete meoduscerwen das Gegenteil von “Wegnahme von 
(starkem) Getränk’. Die Mermedonier bekamen gehörig zu 
trinken, sogar genug zu trinken.« (Anglia Beiblatt 1929, 28). 
Aber wenn Klaeber in dem gleichen Zusammenhang nach 
verschiedener Richtung Vermutungen äußert “über den Ursprung 
der bildiichen Ausdrucksweise’, so hat er die doch naheliegende 
Frage nach der literarischen Quelle der Dichtung nicht gestellt 
und damit selber einen Punkt außer Acht gelassen, der sich 
als der haltbarste und entscheidendste entpuppen könnte; wie 
auch, soweit ich sehe, alle anderen Deuter diese Frage nicht 
behandelt haben. Sie erhob sich mir angesichts der Behauptung 
von Klaeber ESt. 66,2 »ein unfreiwilliges Trinken von Met 
würde sich ohne weiteres in den Zusammenhang einfügen«. 
Denn wie ist der Zusammenhang? 

2. Wie kam der Angelsachse zu der Aussage, meodu- 
scerwen weard efter symbeldege, wo von einem Gelage kein 
Wort geredet worden war? In den apokryphen griechischen. 
Andreas-Akten, die man seit J. Grimm 1840 für die Quelle 
der englischen Dichtung gehalten hat, bis man auf die Selbst- 
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Anlehnung an eine unbekannte lateinische Übersetzunge — 
also in diesen Akten steht nichts, was hier angeregt haben 
könnte. In der lateinischen Fassung jedoch, die seit 1917 be- 
kannt ist und 1930 durch Franz Blatt ausgezeichnet heraus- 
gegeben wurde (Beihefte zur Zs.f. d. Neutestamentl. Wissen- 
schaft 12: Die lateinischen Bearbeitungen der Acta Andreae 
et Matthiae apud anthropophagos) heißt es S. 87,20f. Et 
aqua ipsa salsa erat ad conmedendum, carnes 
humanasl|,] uti[,] etipsiprius fuerant conmedentes. 
Auch ohne die freundliche Hilfe des Herausgebers des Codex 
Casanatensis, der die krause Interpunktion durch besondere 
Zeichen unschädlich gemacht hat, ersieht man, was gemeint ist: 
Und das Wasser war bitter-salzig und verzehrte 
das Menschenfleisch, so wie sie es vorher ver- 
zehrt hatten. Aber man wird trotz der Lesehilfe, und ganz 
im Sinne des Herausgebers, der dem Leser den Genuß eigener 
Gedankenarbeit gönnen wollte, einen Augenblick stutzen dürfen 
und wähnen, daß die letzten fünf Worte des Textes für sich 
und das Wort conmedentes intransitiv, zu nehmen seien. Erst 
recht, wenn man unmittelbar von dem altenglischen Wortlaut 
herkommt, liegt dieser Eindruck wohl sehr nahe. Wenn der 
Angelsachse, dessen Quelle zwar nicht dieser Text, aber doch 
eine verwandte Form gewesen ist (Blatt S. 15), so einen Satz 
vor sich hatte, konnte auch er den Eindruck gewinnen, daß 
die Myrmidonen gerade vorher ein Gelage gehalten hatten: 
so kam er dann zu seinem spymdeldeg. Da nun obendrein seine 
Vorlage die Mahlzeit des Wassers mit der Mahlzeit der 
Menschenfresser verglich, so war ihm hiermit die Anregung 
nahegelegt — eine anheimelnde Vorstellung für ihn — die 
vom frühen Morgen an (V. 1525) hereinbrechenden Wasser- 
ströme, die bitter-salzigen (1532) zu vergleichen mit unablässig 
kredenztem bitterem Bier (diter beoregu 1533), davon jeder 
von Tagesanbruch an (1535) genug bekam. Damit schlug er 
zwar die Pointe tot, daß die Menschen gefressen wurden, die 
Menschenfresser gewesen waren, aber er hatte eine wirksame 
Klimax und milderte gleichzeitig das Abstoßende, wenn er es 
empfand. (»Es ist nicht ausgeschlossen, daß der zum Teil ab- 
stossende Inhalt dem kirchlichen Empfinden des Abendlandes 
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' nicht entsprach, und daß darum die lateinische Überlieferung 
‚so spärlich und so spät ans Licht getreten ist«, Blatt S. 1.) 
Ist dieser Zusammenhang richtig gesehen, so folgt zunächst 
etwas für die bildliche Ausdrucksweise des alten Engländers. 
Daß sie nicht auf seinem Acker gewachsen ist, war von vorn- 
herein anzunehmen; an sich hat sie für den Bibelkenner nichts 
Verblüffendes, wo doch der Kelch des Leidens, die Schale des 
Zorns, der Kelch des Grimms geläufige Vorstellungen sind, 
und Verse wie Hiob 21,20 vom Grimm des Allmächtigen 
“ möge er trinken, Offenbar. 14,10 der wird von dem Wein des 
Zorns Gottes trinken nicht weit abliegen. Aber es leuchtet 
doch unmittelbar ein, daß in dem grimmigen Gegensatz der 
lateinischen Bearbeitung conmedendum-conmedentes 
ein Muster gegeben war, dessen Befolgung dem Angelsachsen 
um so lockender sein konnte, als er damit in den ihm und seinen 
Lesern vertrauten Vorstellungskreis trat, den er literarisch 
im Beowulf so reich ausgebildet fand. Weiter folgt aus der 
Parallele prius conmedentes: «fer symbeldege, con- 
medendum: meoduscerwen, daß dieses Wort auf dasselbe 
hinausläuft wie symdeldeg ; und wenn man bedenkt, daß meodu 
für sich allein schon ‘Gelage? heißen kann (cf. lat. vinum), 
so darf man es vorläufig, ohne Gefahr einer zu großen Ent- 
stellung, auch so deutsch wiedergeben. Da weiter deordegu = 
symbel(d«g) ist, wie etwa Beowulf 117/119 zeigt (@fter beor- 
Degel efier symble), so gilt der allgemeine Grundsatz von den 
zwei Größen die einer dritten und daher untereinander gleich 
sind. Also bedeutet meoduscerwen auch nichts andres als 
beorpegu; ohne daß mit dieser Gleichsetzung schon einer 
etwaigen Nuance präiudiziert werden soll. Sodann folgt aus 
der Parallele aqua salsa: dster beorpegu, daß dieses Öster 
und dieses deordegu wörtlich genommen werden muß; ‘Sorge, 
Leid’ würde das ganze Gleichnis zerstören. Ebenso scheidet 
die Möglichkeit aus, solche Metonymie für meoduscerwen an- 
zunehmen, nachdem sich gezeigt hat, daß das Wort mit symbel 
und deordegu vertauschbar ist: die starke Wirkung liegt ja 
gerade darin, daß der Inbegriff des Erwünschten und gern 
Geübten, eben der Genuß des süßen Mets, gebraucht wird für 
den Inbegriff des Schrecklichen, das bittere, salzige Wasser. 
Wobei noch zu beachten ist, daß wmeoduscerwen auch nicht 
prägnant für »bittere, schlimme Metzuteilung«, wie Klaeber 
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'Hoops ESt. 65, 178 dagegen, der sich an Kock anschließt, 
war zutreffend und dürfte jetzt als zutreffend auch bewiesen 
sein. Das »Bittere« liegt eben in dem Vergleich mit dem 
Wasser, dessen Bitterkeit obendrein noch ausgesprochen wird 
(V. 1532). Anderseits hatte Klaeber recht, wenn er die Be- 
deutung ‘Met’ in dem Wort nicht missen wollte, und der 
Beweis für die Richtigkeit dürfte-jetzt da sein. 

3. Es ergibt sich aus dem Gesagten für das Problem 
scerwen nach meinem Urteil, daß fürden Zusammenhang 
des Andreas der Sinn “Beraubung’, den Hoops bei Socin, 
Wyatt, Schücking, Chambers, Liebermann als Basis findet, 
aus der Diskussion entlassen werden sollte. Automatisch er- 
ledigen sich damit die Versuche, hinter der angenommenen 
Bedeutung ‘Beraubung? als den wahren beabsichtigten Sinn 
jene Unlustgefühle zu erweisen, die man verschiedentlich plau- 
sibel gefunden hat. Aber auch die übertragene Verwendung 
von “Zuteilung, Bescherung’, wie Bugge, Klaeber u. a. sie 
fordern, scheidet aus; so daß die Kontroverse ESt. 66 sich 
zwischen Standpunkten vollzog, deren keiner im Lichte des 
neu herangezogenen Materials als der richtige erscheint. 
Richtig gelangt aber Hoops zu dem Fazit, daß mit ‘Bier- 
bescherung’ mehr anzufangen sei als mit “Bierberaubung?, 
wenn auch seine Folgerungen unbefriedigt lassen; während 
Klaebers Aussage, er finde es in hohem Grade wahrscheinlich, 
daß dem Dichter des Andreas meoduscerwen “Metzuteilung? 
war — wenn er die Aussage auch anders begründet hat, als 
hier gefordert wird — das Richtige traf und dazu durch die 
Quellenforschung jetzt bestätigt wird. Daß die Idee des Mangels, 
des Entbehrens, die im Andreas schon durch das Gleichnis 
ausgeschlossen ist, dem Dichter nicht vorschwebte, zeigt viel- 
leicht das Wort weard, in dem ein Werden von etwas Neuem, 
eine Entwicklung suggeriert wird. Faßt man meoduscerwen 
als Prädikatsnomen, so wird das deutlich: Die Wasserflut 
wurde größer, wurde (ihnen) zum Gelage (Met- 
bescherung) nach dem Tage des Gelages. 

4. Nachdem sich so die bejahrte Ansicht, daß meoduscerwen 
einen positiven Sinn habe, als zutreffend Has erweisen lassen, 
und dieser positive Sinn le als ein wörtlich zu Hehetän 
der klar geworden ist, könnte man gleich darangehen, diesen 
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Sinn auch für die vielgescholtene Stelle im Beowulf zu bean- 
spruchen. Denn wie Hoops überzeugend behauptet, «was für 
meoduscerwen gilt, wird man a priori auch für das synonyme 
ealuscerwen annehmen dürfen« (ESt 66, 4). Wir wollen aber 
fragen, was es mit ealuscerwen auf sich habe, und isolieren 
die Stelle für unsere Betrachtung, als ob kein Andreas der 
Interpretation zur Seite stehe. Es müßte doch eigentlich mög- 
lich sein, aus dem engeren und weiteren Zusammenhang 
heraus zu einer stichhaltigen Auffassung zu kommen; um so 
möglicher, als ja nach allgemeiner Vermutung der Beowulf 
das frühere Werk ist und außerdem den Andreas mehrfach 
beeinflußt hat. Es muß sich also eine Erklärung finden lassen, 
deren Übertragung auf das spätere Werk uns nicht in eine 
Aporie führt. Eine solche isolierende Betrachtung ist in bezug 
auf die bisherige Kritik der Beowulfstelle schwierig, denn 
die Kritik trennt die beiden Fälle meist nicht und holt sich 
ihre Argumente für den Beowulf aus dem Andreas. So er- 
schloß Hoops ESt 65, 179 aus Andreas 1526f., weil die Stelle 
an Beowulf 128f. erinnere (efter symbeldege — efter wiste, 
weard = wes, also meoduscerwen = wop), daß beide scerwen 
“Trübsal, Trauer oder Angst, Schrecken’ besagen. Da wir an 
. Hand der Quelle dargetan haben, daß hier kein Kontrast, 
sondern eine grimmige Steigerung gemeint ist — nach dem 
Gelage noch ein Gelage — aber was für eins! — so ist mit 
jener Argumentation nicht weiterzukommen. Ebenso verweisen 
die Glossare der Beowulfausgaben oder ihre Anmerkungen 
auf den Andreas, der doch selber noch umstritten war. Die 
Beowulfstelle selbst scheint man, soweit ich die große Literatur 
überblicke, niemals für sich ganz allein untersucht zu haben, 
und es ist wohl möglich, daß sie ihre Ungeklärtheit dem bis- 
herigen clair-obscur der Andreasstelle zu danken hat. 

Die üblichere Auffassung dürfte wohl noch die sein, die 
scerwen zusammenbringt mit dbescerwan, also ‘Beraubung’ an- 
setzt. Niemand wird heute noch behaupten, daß den Dänen 
in unserem Zusammenhang etwas geraubt wird. Im Gegen- 
teil: das Ergebnis des Ringens zwischen Beowulf und Grendel 
ist, jedenfalls nach der Ansicht der Hauptinteressenten, die 
Wiederherstellung des Convivium. Nachdem die Dänen zwölf 
Jahre lang des regelmäßigen Trinkfestes beraubt gewesen sind, 
geschieht jetzt etwas Neues; weard 767 wäre unverständig, 
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wenn es auf den alten Zustand ginge. Daß den Dänen durch 

_ den Kampf eine akute Bierentziehung angetan würde, ist auch 
nicht richtig, denn das Gelage ist längst vorbei und alles 
schläft und denkt nicht daran, zu trinken. Liebermanns Meinung, 
ealuscerwen stehe einfach für “außersichsein’, weil die plötzliche 
Wegnahme des Bieres eine Störung regelmäßigen Daseins be- 
deute, verträgt sich nicht mit dem Zusammenhang, denn die 
Dänen können erst außer sich geraten, nachdem sie aufgewacht 
sind, — und dann ist ihre Stimmung ganz und gar nicht so, 
als ob sie sich »gestört« fühlten. Außerdem aber hatte Weg- 
nahme des Bieres für den Angelsachsen, der dagegen gesetz- 
lichen Schutz besaß, den Charakter der Ehrenkränkung, und 
davon ist in diesem ganzen Context nichts zu spüren. 

Wenn die wörtliche Bedeutung “Bierberaubung’ zu nichts 
führt, versuchen wir es mit der metonymischen. Haben die 
Dänen — sit venia verbo — eine ‘Bierangst’, sind sie der 
Freuden beraubt, daher traurig, in Not und Schrecken — ohne 
daß dabei die Vorstellung des geraubten Getränkes noch 
lebendig ist? Von der Angst hören wir erst 784, wo die 
Dänen durch das wilde Geheul Grendels erschreckt werden; 
sonst aber ist von dergleichen nirgends die Rede. Die Dänen 
sind ja geborgen in einiger Entfernung und schlafen, sie haben 
ferner alle den Überfall mit Sicherheit erwartet und an der 
Überlegenheit Beowulfs, der ihr Vertrauen besaß, keinen 
Zweifel. Die Zeugen aber des Kampfes sind Gauten, und sie 
merken sofort, daß der Unhold der Unterliegende sein wird 
und deshalb gleich entfliehen wird. Dies ist wiederholt ge- 
sagt: 734—736, 750—757, 761—766. Die Gauten geben sich 
auch ganz anderen Gefühlen hin als der Furcht, denn es 
heißt, man staunte über die Widerstandsfähigkeit der Halle 
(771—775). 

Mit der “Angst wie vor einer Bierberaubung’ ist es dem- 
nach ebensowenig etwas wie mit Angst überhaupt, oder mit 
einer wirklichen Beraubung. Bliebe allenfalls noch, sofern 
man von der Association des descerwan nicht loskommt, die 
Möglichkeit, »Gefahr der Bierberaubungs anzunehmen, 
wenigstens vom rein sprachlichen Gesichtspunkt aus; vgl. 
etwa f@hdo dreogan “die Gefahr der Fehde (Jemandes) tragen? 
(meine Forschungen z. ae. Poesie 21). Aber schließlich 
wäre uns mit dieser Annahme nicht gedient, da sie zum Zu- 
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sammenhang und seinen besprochenen Einzelheiten im Wider- 
spruch stünde. Namentlich kommt dabei in Betracht, daß 
gerade vorher ausgeführt wird, dieser Weg Grendels sei für 
ihn ein Unglücksweg geworden (765—766). Immerhin hätte 
auf diese Möglichkeit längst hingedeutet werden können; ich 
‚sehe nicht, daß es schon geschehen wäre. 

Jetzt kämen wir zu der Frage, ob für den Passus im 
Beowulf “Bierbescherung’, eigentlich oder übertragen, ver- 
wendbar ist. Hoops erklärte ESt 66, 4, ealuscerwen sei »hier 
. jedenfalls nicht im eigentlichen Sinne gebraucht«, und meinte, 
es könne nur den metonymischen Sinn “Sorge, Kummer oder 
Schreck’ haben. Wir mußten das bereits bezweifeln im Zu- 
sammenhang mit der Metonymie ‘Angst (wie vor einer Bier- 
beraubung)’; an sich wäre eine solche Bedeutungsentwicklung 
ganz natürlich (vgl. griechisch y swzer mit den Entfaltungen 
des Sinnes Zugeteiltes, Anteil, Schicksal, Sorge; dazu 7u0g0g 
beraubt). Die Klaebersche Annahme ist schon von Hoops 
selber als fragwürdig empfunden worden, und vor ihm von 
Kock glücklich angefochten: “Can any one really believe in 
such an unnatural forcing of the sense as the equalization of 
ealu and “ein böser Trank’?” Aber damit ist die Möglichkeit, 
für den Beowulf in irgendeinem Sinne Bierbescherung anzu- 
setzen, noch nicht schlüssig abgetan, und es ist ein viel ein- 
gehenderes Studium des Wortlautes notwendig als anscheinend 
bisher angenommen worden ist. Wenn zum Beispiel Schücking 
(bei Hoops, ESt 65, 178) meint, die Dänen seien nur die ent- 
setzten oder sorgenvollen Zuschauer der Szene, so widerspricht 
der Text (s. o.). 

5. Die Lösung aus allen Schwierigkeiten der Textinter- 
pretation sehe ich in der These, daß der problematische Satz, 
wie so viele im Beowulf, eine Vorausdeutung enthält; 
ganz in der Weise etwa des mhd. Epos oder des gemeinsamen 
vergilischen Vorbildes, das auch fortwährend Zukünftiges 
hineinbringt. Vgl. dazu R. Heinze, Virgils Epische Technik, 
387—89; natürlich ist bei dem alten Angelsachsen dies Mittel 
der Erzählung sehr primitiv gehandhabt, und öfters scheint 
es, er habe auf jede Art eine etwa entstehende Spannung ver- 
hindern wollen! So beruhigt er uns V. 696—702 behaglich 
darüber, daß Beowulf entgegen den Befürchtungen seiner 


Genossen heil in die Heimat zurückkehren werde und sie mit 
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er Herr das Geschic des 
Kampfglücks usw. Also eine Prophezeiung eines gott- 
gewollten Siegs über Grendel zum Ruhme der Gauten. Dann, 
nach einem Satz Erzählung, 705 eine vorausschauende Außerung: 
Den Edlen durfte der grause Feind, da Gott es 
nicht zuließ, nimmer senden ins Nebelreich 
(Gering). Ebenso 718f., längst eh der Kampf begonnen hat, 
nefre he on aldordagum ... heardran hele heal- 


 egnas fand, gleichfalls 734-736 es war Grendel 


nicht bestimmt, in dieser Nacht noch mehr Men- 
schen zu vertilgen. Demnach kann es uns nicht wunder- 
nehmen, gleich nach dem Zugriff des Helden 760, in dessen 
starken Fingern sich Grendel verzweifelt fand 764f., wieder 
eine Ankündigung anzutreffen: allen Dänen, Burg- 
bewohnern, Kühnen und Adligen, ward das die 
Bescherung des Bieres. Das heißt: der Kampf, der sich 
hier abspielt, von vornherein zum Nachteil Grendels, sollte 
den Dänen bescheren, was sie lange Jahre, seit Grendel 
Heorot unsicher machte, entbehrt hatten, nämlich das Bier, 
das Gelage, das bedeutungsvolle, keineswegs bloß kneipfreudige, 
ehrwürdig ererbte Trinkfest. Ihr einziger Wunsch war ge- 
wesen, diesem unerträglichen Zustand ein Ende bereitet, und 
die Halle von dem Unhold befreit zu sehn. So lesen wir dann 
823 Denum eallum weard efter bem welrese willa gelumpen, 
hefde gefelsod usw. Das Verspaar umschreibt also nur 
767 —769, und klingt natürlich auch wörtlich an: 

Denum eallum weard...ealuscerwen 

Denum eallum weard willa gelumben. 

Ich entnehme diesem Gleichklang die Schlußfolgerung, 
daß ealuscerwen Gegenstand des Wunsches gewesen ist, also 
etwas Erwünschtes, Erhofftes, Angenehmes; und auf diesen 
Schluß hin konvergieren alle Beobachtungen, die der Text 
sonst noch zuläßt. 1232f. spricht von dem auserlesenen Gelage, 
wo die Männer den Wein tranken und nichts ahnten von dem 
bevorstehenden Umschwung, der ihren geselligen Freuden ein 
Ende drohte. Dieser Umschwung, Rückschlag (edhwyrft 1281) 
besteht darin, daß jetzt die Hoffnung auf das Gelage vorbei 
erscheint, und die Dänen selber Opfer bringen müssen, während 
vorher Grendels Kampf mit Beowulf keinem Dänen, sondern 
nur einem Gauten das Leben kostete, und der Ausgang für 


ee , 
sie — wie sie sanguinisch meinten, die Wiederkehr der Gelage 
bedeutete. Dieser Kontrast, falls richtig gefühlt, bestätigt die 
Auffassung, daß 769ff. nur etwas Erfreuliches, Positives, aus- 
gesagt werden sollte. Und wiederum besteht formell eine 
Ähnlichkeit: 


» 


weard...eorlum ealuscerwen 
weardedhwyrft eorlum. 

Endlich 1303 hören wir, durch den neuen Überfall »ward 
der Schmerz neu« — vorher hatte allgemeine Freude geherrscht, 
man war glückselig und trank 1013—1015, und Beowulf selber 
glaubte, seines nächtlichen Werkes froh, daß nun alles Un- 
glück bei den Dänen verbannt sein werde, 827ff., ebenso wie 
die Königin dem König gegenüber feststellt: der glänzende 
Ringsaal ist gereinigt, trink und sei glücklich, 1176f., 1169 bis 
1170. Auch dies deutet in die Richtung, daß 767—769 von 
etwas rein Erfreulichem die Rede ist. Die Aussage, daß den 
Dänen übel mitgespielt wurde, ein böser Trank kredenzt ward, 
wird durch den Wortlaut selber mit keiner Silbe gestützt, 
und es war berechtigt, daß Hoops auf solch ein Argument 
hin nicht an die Metzuteilung glauben wollte (ESt. 65, 178). 
Ebensowenig aber läßt sich seine Deutung mit dem Text in 
seinen verschiedenen Aspekten vereinbaren, und es läßt sich 
nur zugeben, daß ealuscerwen in der Tat nicht ganz im eigent- 
lichen Sinne der Bierbescherung für die Dänen gebraucht ist: 
sie sind ja gar nicht dabei, und sie sind am Schlafen; der 
Herr gibt es ihnen im Schlaf. Aber die Dinge so betrachten, 
hieße sie zu genau betrachten. Das Wort ist hier nicht über- 
tragen gemeint, sondern eigentlich; nur mit der Nuance, daß 
es prophetisch steht. Prosaisch kommentierend würde man 
sagen, den Dänen allen usw. bedeutete das die Bescherung 
des Bieres; es ward für sie die Möglichkeit des Gelages. Cf. 
oben über »Gefahr der Beraubung« anstelle von »Beraubung;, 
und meine Forschungen 403f. über den parallelen Fall in der 
Exodus, cyrr = Rückkehr und Möglichkeit der Rückkehr, wie 
im lateinischen redzzus. 

Eine Bestätigung dieses Ansatzes ergibt schließlich die 
frühe Stelle 67ff. Was der Wunsch des Dänenkönigs und 
seines Volkes seit Grendels Auftreten sein mußte, das besaß 
vorher Wirklichkeit. Der Fürst hatte das Methaus bauen lassen, 
um darin alles was ihm Gott verliehen, an jung und alt zu 
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bescheren. Die Wiederkehr solcher Zustände liegt in, 769 ff. be- 
schlossen. Sinngemäß ließe sich also V.72a geongum ond 
ealdum gleichsetzen Denum eallum, und 71b eall: gedelan 
einer Wendung ealu *scerwan. Da V. 73 von folc-scare 
spricht, was gleichen Stammes wie scerwen ist, so könnte man 
die Vermutung wagen, daß dem Dichter, der diesen Passus 
schrieb, im Unterbewußtsein schon das scerwen lag, das 769 
über dieSchwelle trat. Die vielleicht ungeschickte Unterbringung 
seiner Prophetie grad an dieser Stelle mag übrigens daher 
rühren, daß so ausgiebig und verbos von dryAtsele, ren-, reced, 
winsele, foldbold geredet wird. So konnte der Dichter assozi- 
ieren: der Saal erdröhnte (wie bei einem Gelage; und) es be- 
deutete dieses (Ringen), daß allen Dänen das Gelage (wieder) 
verliehen ward. Auch von hier aus erhielte unsere Interpretation 
nur Bekräftigung. 

6. Für den Zusammenhang des Beowulf ergibt 
sich, daß scerwen den eigentlichen oder übertragenen Sinn 
“Beraubung’ nicht verträgt, vielmehr den eigentlichen Sinn 
“Bescherung, Zuteilung? fordert. Damit stellt sich der Sprach- 
gebrauch des Heldenepos zu dem des geistlichen. Es war von 
vornherein nicht anzunehmen, daß der Andreas-Verfasser etwas 
andres unter dem bisher problematischen Worte verstanden 
haben werde, als der Beowulf-Poet. Es kommt hinzu, daß all- 
gemein geglaubt wird, die Legende habe dem Epos allerlei 
abgesehn; das könnte auf unsre Stelle zutreffen. Denn 1. es 
hat ein Gelage stattgefunden, 2. die Zecher schlafen, 3. Gefahr 
und Tod kommt durch einen menschenfressenden Wasserdämon 
resp. das menschenfressende Wasser, 4. ein Riesenlärm erhebt 
sich, 5. was geschieht, heißt konzentriert: ealu(meodu-)scerwen 
weard. Da in dem, was uns noch als Ersatz des unbekannten 
Originals dient, das Bild vom Weingelage nicht steht, nur 
eine Anregung dazu, ist glaubhaft, daß der geistliche Dichter 
hier unter der Einwirkung des Beowulf stand. Dann hätte er 
sein scerwen ebendaher, und kaum einen andern Wortsinn da- 
mit verknüpft. Für ihn also bedeutete ealuscerwen genau 
dasselbe dem Wortsinne nach, wie sein danach gebrauchtes 
meoduscerwen: Bierbescherung, Gelage, Trinkfest, Folglich 
muß es das auch uns bedeuten. Wenn wir aber oben Ab- 
schnitt 2 sagten, wir wollten meoduscerwen vorläufig wieder- 
geben mit Gelage und glaubten nicht die Gefahr einer zu 


Beowulf 489£., 600, 769 


großen Entstellung damit zu laufen, so ist jetzt zu erwägen, 
wie eine solche Entstellung und Fälschung der emotional 
connotation zu vermeiden ist. Diese frommen Autoren sehen 
alles was geschicht sub specie aeterni; Lohn und Strafe, Sieg 
und Niederlage kommen von Gott. »Was er beschert, das 
gedeihet.e Demnach dürfte in scerwen die gottgewollte Zu- 
_ teilung, die Bescherung von oben, “Dispensation’, providentielle 
Verhängung, mitgeschwungen haben, und sie kommt doch am 
besten zum Ausdruck, wenn wir es deutsch wiedergeben mit 
‚*Bescherung’, und dann nicht ein häßliches Kompositum mit 
Wein oder Bier bilden, sondern sagen: Bescherung des Metes 
oder des Bieres. Aber nicht nur für diese Dichter, sondern 
überhaupt für den Angelsachsen und darüber hinaus für die 
Germanen allgemein war das Biergelage etwas sakrales. »Das 
regelmäßige Trinkfest, ein Rest germanischen Heidentums, 
ward... im englischen Volke in teilweise religiösen Formen ... 
dauernd gepflegt; es kommt in jedem englischen Gildestatut 
vom zehnten bis zum neunzehnten Jahrhundert vor« (F. Lieber- 
mann, Einleitung zum Statut der Londoner Friedensgilde unter 
Aethelstan, S. 17). Von der sprachlichen Seite her befürwortet 
diese gehobene Assoziation von scerwen, die hier angenommen 
wird, der Umstand, daß das stammgleiche oder stammverwandte 
Verbum ae. scirzan nach den Belegen bei Bosworth-Toller 
ausschließlich in religiösen Zusammenhängen und meistens 
mit Beziehung auf Gott gewählt wird. 

Das führt uns zum Schluß auf den linguistischen Aus- 
gangspunkt von Hoops und Klaeber, der im Eingang absicht- 
lich beiseitegelassen wurde. Er braucht uns in unserem 
literarischen und hermeneutischen Zusammenhang, wenn das 
Sachliche klappt, nicht lange zu beschäftigen. Der Versuch 
der sprachlichen Rechtfertigung des Ansatzes “Beraubung? für 
scerwen scheint mir durch meine Begründung der Bedeutung 
<Bescherung’ mit nicht linguistischen Argumenten nunmehr 
korrigiert zu sein, Das aus descerwan zu erschließende Verbum 
scerwan stand dann also in der Bedeutung ‘bescheren?’ neben 
dem geläufigen Verbum scerian gleichen Sinnes, und genau 
so, wie herwan neben herian ‘verachten’, gerwan neben gerian 
auftritt. Der Wechsel der Formen mit und ohne ww wäre zu 
beurteilen gemäß Sievers Ags. Gr. $ 408, 1., und damit würde 
sich auch der Gedanke Klaebers ESt 66, 2, Anm. 1 erübrigen, 


ra 


das w von scerwan aus einer Analogie gearwean herzuleiten. 


 Analogisch ist dagegen natürlich das w in descerwe Ps. 51, 


denn dem Imperativ kommt kein w lautgesetzlich zu. Der 
zum Imperativ descerwe lautgesetzlich erforderliche Infinitiv ist 
bis jetzt nicht wirklich belegt, obwohl es ihn ja gegeben haben 
muß. Anscheinend ist er schon seit frühaltenglischer Zeit in 
seiner legalen Form bedroht worden von der analogischen 
scerian und dann davon absorbiert. Man sollte also wohl das 
* vor Simplex und Komposition setzen, wenn man die Infinitiv- 
form zitieren will. 

So kann man sich die Dinge vom intern-angelsächsischen 
Standpunkt aus wohl zurechtlegen. Daß sie sehr schnell 
anders aussehen, wenn wir sie von diesseits des Kanals fixieren, 
ist leider nicht zu verkennen. Zwar findet man leicht den 
Weg zurück von scerian über scerwan zu *skarwjan, und 
auch die Bedeutung brauchte in ihrer Entwicklung nicht un- 
sicher zu scheinen: Ys£er = ‘schneiden; abschneiden, abteilen’; 
anderseits “zuschneiden, zuteilen’. Daher denn weiter “bescheren? 
und “rauben? nebeneinander. Wie das Unheilige und das Heilige 
nebeneinanderstehen können, lehren die englischen Homonyme 
prey und pray; deshalb könnte auch das Simplex *scerwan in 
bestimmtem Zusammenhang statt “bescheren? bedeutet haben 
“berauben’. Aber es ist eben die Frage, ob nicht * skarwjan 
und *skarjan im Ursprung so verschieden sind wie Jray 
und frey; oder vielmehr, ob nicht die beiden Verba im Ger- 
manischen so nebeneinander standen, daß die Form ohne -w-, 
die im Englischen als die jüngere erscheint, indogermanisch 
gesehen die ältere war, neben die dann die Form mit -w- als 
eine Wurzelerweiterung trat. Bei der kursorischen Lektüre in 
Prellwitz’ Etym. Wb. der griechischen Sprache begegnete mir 
litauisch krwis, gen. kirwjo, das ich einst beim Studium des 
Litauischen kennengelernt hatte. Auf meine Anfrage bei Leo 
Weisgerber, ob man diese ‘Axt’ herbeiziehen dürfe, erinnerte 
er mich an Walde-Pokorny, Wb. d. idg. Spr. II, 573ff. Dort 
finde sich das Wort an der Spitze der Liste von - oder u- 
Erweiterungen der Wurzel sker-, aber das einzig Positive unter 
lauter Fragwürdigem scheine ihm der Hinweis ebd. 586, Z. 19 
auf ae. screawa, Spitzmaus, was immerhin kein übler Anhalt 
sei für -w-Bildungen im Germanischen. Das führt uns wieder 
nach England zurück und einigt sich mit dem, was das N.E.D. 


IE  scerwen bescheren ale, deren Eile 
‚nun hoffentlich nicht mehr zu »scheren« brauchen. 
Frankfurt a.M. Rudolf Imelmann. z 


AE. *SCERWAN. 


Zur Aufhellung der umstrittenen altenglischen Wörter 
ealuscerwen und meoduscerwen hat Fr. Kläber (Engl. 
Stud. 66, 1ff.) das aus ihnen sowie aus dem einmal belegten 
bescerwan “berauben’ zu erschließende *scerwan < *skarwjan 
mit ae. scerian, scirian < *skarjan ‘zuteilen’ zu verbinden 
gesucht, wobei sich descerwar in der Bedeutung mit ae. de- 
scerian, bescyrian “berauben’ treffen würde. Im besonderen 
erwägt er, ob nicht *s2arwjan durch Kreuzung von *skarjan 
und *garwjan “bereiten? entstanden sein könnte. 

Weder diese Vermutung aber noch überhaupt die Ver- 
knüpfung von *scerwan und scerzan sind zulässig. Die beiden 
Verben sind nur insofern miteinander verwandt, als sie zu der 
gleichen Wurzel idg. *(s)ger- ‘schneiden?’ gehören. Im übrigen 
jedoch stehen sie sich ziemlich fern. Ae. scerian ist wie ahd. 
scerien, as. skerjan “abteilen, verteilen, austeilen, bestimmen’ 
eine Iterativbildung zu ae. sceran, scieran, ahd. sceran, anord. 
skera “schneiden, zerschneiden, abschneiden’. Demgegenüber 
schließt sich ae. *scerwan an die »-Basis *(s)g(e)reu- an, die 
im Germanischen besonders in der Fortbildung *(s)greut- ver- 
treten ist. Vgl. Walde-Pokorny Il 585f. Unerweitert be- 
gegnet die »-Basis noch in ae. screawa m, ‘Spitzmaus’. Dieses 
Wort ist gleichbedeutend mit ae. sczerfe-müus, das im ersten 
Glied eine Labialerweiterung der Wurzel *(s)ger- enthält. 
*skarwjan selbst ist ähnlich zu beurteilen wie ae. wielwan, 
wealwan, got. walwjan, die zur x-Basis der Wurzel idg. *uel- 
‘drehen, winden, wälzen’ zu stellen sind. Da für das sicher 
denominative *scerwan ein Bedeutungsübergang wie bei dem 
Iterativum scerian schwerlich zu begründen ist, ist als Be- 
deutung ‘berauben’ anzunehmen. descerwan ist deshalb nicht 
wie descerian aufzufassen, wo die Vorsilbe de- auflösend 
wirkt, sondern gleicht den in weit größerer Zahl vorhandenen 
Verben, bei denen de- den Sinn verstärkt. Vgl. Hoops, Engl. 
Stud. 65, 179. Demgemäß dürfen auch ae. ealuscerwen und 
meoduscerwen nur durch “Bierberaubung’, nicht aber durch 
*Bierbescherung? übertragen werden. 


Rostock. Willy Krogmann. 


SOME INVENTIONS OF THE PRE-ROMANTIC 
PERIOD AND THEIR INFLUENCE UPON 
LITERATURE!). 


Mechanical invention has developed so fast during recent 
years that the greatest miracles of human ingenuity seem 
hardly to astonish us or to make much impression upon the 
literary imagination. Hence, in a world which the motion 
pictures and the radio have rendered quite d/as£, it is inter- 
esting to turn back to the first slight beginnings in the way 
of experiment with light and sound in the eighteenth century, 
and to witness the glee and astonishment which was spread 
bythem among literary men, philosophers, and artists. Threenew 
inventions, in particular, of the early eighteenth century, acting 
as new sense-stimuli and quickening the imagination, left their 
imprint upon literature — the Camera Obscura, affecting 
the visual sense, the Colour-Organ impressing both the 
visual and auditory senses, and the Aeolian Harp, with 
its auditory appeal. 

So far as I have been able to ascertain, those three in- 
struments were all constructed, if not discovered, by the 
German scientist, philosopher and Oriental scholar, Athanasius 
Kircher who, in the seventeenth century, displayed them in 
his Museum in Rome. The publication?) describing these in- 
ventions with eloquent drawings became widely known and 
his prolific writings®) were translated into various languages. 


1) Paper read before the Modern Language Association of America, 
Washington, D. C., December 1930. 

2) Musaeum Kircherianum, ... descriptum a Th. -Buonanni, (Rome, 
1709), ed. Battara (Rome, 1773—82), 2 vols. 

®) Important for our investigation are especially: Ars Magna Lucis 
et Umbrae in Mundo (Rome, 1645, 1646), (Amsterdam, 1671); Musurgia 
Universalis, sive ars magna consoni et dissoni, lib. X (Rome, 1650), 
(Amsterdam, 1662); Phonurgia Nova (Campen, 1673). 
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colour and sound are believed to have been influenced by 
Kircher!). Though the camera obscura and the Aeolian harp 
may ultimately be traced further back to the sixteenth century, 
to the Magia Naturalis of the Italian physicist Battista Porta?) 
and even beyond that, perhaps to antiquity, the eighteenth 
century knew and admired Kircher and attributed to him 
actually all the three inventions which became so popular during 
this period. 
1. The Camera Obscura. 

The first mentioned of these inventions, — the camera 
obscura — was the ancestor of our modern photographic 
camera. In its simplest form it consisted of a darkened chamber 
into which the light entered through a small shutter, and, 
passing through a convex lens, produced an inverted image 
of objects on a white wall. First described in the Magia 
Naturalis®) (1558) of Battista Porta, it was perfected by 
Athanasius Kircher, who, in his Ars magna Lucis et Umöbrae 
(1646) *) describes a camera constructed by him with two 
lenses, so that the image, instead of being. inverted, became 
erect. From the end of the seventeenth century the camera 
obscura was discussed in the Phxlosophical Transactions®) of 
England, as a valuable help in drawing proportions and out- 
lines exactly. Sir Isaac Newton used the camera for his op- 
tical experiments with the prism and its principle became 
known through his famous Opzzcs (1704). 

In Italy the camera was adopted by painters, who used 
it, somewhat as we use the tiny image in the finder of the 
photographic camera, to determine what scenes would look best 
in a picture, or be, in fact, Pzttoresco-or picturesgue. About the 
same time as the term picturesque appears in English, the camera 
as artist’s tool seems to have been introduced from Italy into 


!) Frangois-Marie Arouet de Voltaire, Elements de Philosophie de 
Newton. (Euvres Compleies, (Paris, 1830), vol. 25, p. 144. 

?) Giambattista della Porta, Magiae Naturalis sive de Miraculis 
rerum naturalium, lib. XX (Naples, 1589 [complete edition], earliest in- 
complete edition, Naples, 1558); the edition I used, Hannover, 1644. 

®) Magia Naiuralis (Hannover, 1644), lib. XVII, c. 6. 

*) Ars Magna Lucis et Umbrae (Amsterdam, 1646), p. 89. 

°) See especially Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of 
London, 1888, vol. I, p. 254, and 1733, vol. IX, p. 275—76. 
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i England by the cosmopolitan del esprit Francesco Algarotti, 
the friend of Swift, Pope, Johnson, Chesterton and Gray; 
Algarotti advocated the use of the camera in his Essays of 
Painting‘). In his widely known book Z/ Newtonianismo per 
le Donne (1737) he had explained the camera fully and had 
given due acknowledgment for its basic idea to “the industrious 
German” (he undoubtedliy means Kircher). This book was 
translated by Elizabeth Carter and published anonymously in 
1739 under the title Sir Isaac Newton’s Philosophy explained 
Jor the use of the Ladies). The translation, though far from 
perfect, even after Dr. Johnson had corrected the proof sheets, 
nevertheless through the simplicity of the argumentation, in 
the form of dialogues between Algarotti and an imaginary 
Marchesa, popularized some of the artistic inventions of the 
day, especially the camera obscura and the colour-organ which 
we shall discuss later. 

The camera obscura now became the center of interest. 
The Gentlemen’s Magazine, always trying to keep up with 
modern developments, discusses the camera repeatedly from 
1749—1754, suggesting and illustrating various models. A 
eurious poem Verses occasion’d by the sicht of a Camera 
Obscura, printed in 1747, is preserved in the New York Public 
Library. The poem begins thus: 

Say, rare machine, who taught thee to design 

And mimick nature with such skill divine? 
Then many pictures pass before our eyes as in an actual 
camera, and the poem ends with the triplet: 

Enough, now ope’ the door, see sol’s bright ray 


Breaks in, the sickening figures faint away 
And all the beauties fade, sunk in the flood of day. 


1) Algarotti advocated the use of the camera obscura cf. Francesco 
Algarotti, An Essay in Painting, written in Italian... translated into 
English (London, 1764), the edition which I used (London, 1767) c. vi, 
pp. 60, 64, 66, and in: Essays sur les Beaux-Arts (Berlin, 1772) the chapter 
Al’ Usage de la Chambre Optique ou Obscure; cf. also A. W. Schlegel, 
Berliner Vorlesungen, in: Vorlesungen über Schöne Literatur und Kunst 
(Stuttgart, 1884), p. 205. 

2) Sir Isaac Newton’s Philosophy explain’d for the Use of Ladies. 
In six Dialogues on Light and Colours (London, 1739) 2 vols. from the 
Italian of Sign. Algarotti, cf. especially vol.I, p. 131—36, another edition: 
Sir Isaac Newton’s Theory of Light and Colours (London, 1742). 


This poem served as an advertisement for a camera obscura en 
for the eighteenth century had the clever means of heralding 
novelties by poetry. 

The camera obscura appealed to the äghteenth century, 
because in the camera nature seemed to paint her own picture 
in miniature. Hence, it satisfied that love of the Jet which 
belongs to rococco art in contrast to the sublime of the 
baroque, and which belongs, too, to the Kleinkunst of the 
eighteenth century interior, and to those much-admired dwarfed 
Chinese and English garden effects?) where one could shake 
hands across a river, or better still across hill tops. The 
miniature image of the camera obscura was one of the appro- 
priate trivialities of the age which produced the mock-heroic 
literature of Gulliver's Travels and the Rape of the Lock and 
the Fan. It would be interesting to make a study of the 
mirror-motive in literature, beginning with the Mussulman’s 
Mirror (1779)®) in the 18th century review 7%e Mirror, and 
proceeding from the strange properties of this convex mirror 
to the still stranger mirrors of 18th and 19th century literature, 
with their climax in Rossetti’s mirrors of painting and poetry. 

The enthusiasm which the camera obscura aroused is ex- 
pressed several times in the letters of Horace Walpole, whose 
favourite plaything was an improved form of the instrument 
which was called the Delineator. On September 16, 1777 he 
writes to the Hon. Henry Seymour Conway): 

l have got a delightful plaything if I had time for play. It is 
a new sort of camera obscura ... and does not depend on the sun 
or anything... The inventor.... was in love with my house and 
vowed nothing ever suited his camera so well, ... the painted 
windows and the prospects, and the Gothic chimneys, etc. were the 
delight of one’s eyes, when no bigger than a silver denny. 
He again describes “the witchery of this new instrument” in 


a letter to William Mason, September 21, 17775): 


1) Printed for John Cott, Optical Instrument Maker. 


?) William Mason, Works of Thomas Gray with Memoirs of Life 
and Works (London, 1827), p. 299 note. 


®) The Mirror (Edinburgh, 1779—80), vol. I, p. 41. 


*) The Letters of Horace Walpole, ed. Mrs. Paget Toynbee (Oxford, 
1904), vol. X, p. 107f£. 


°) To the Rev. William Mason. The Letters of Horace Walpole, op. 
cit. vol. X, p. 115ff. cf. also Leiter p. 128. 
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g Sir Joshua Reynolds and West have gone mad with it [the 
delineator] and it will be their own faults if they do not excell Rubens 
in light and shade, and all the Flemish masters in truth. It im- 
proves the beauty of trees, — I don’t know what it does not do — 
everything for me.... The perspectives of the house ... are mira- 
culous in this camera. The gallery, cabinet, etc. make such pictures 
as you never saw. The painted glass and trees... are Arabian 
tales. This instrument... I think, will perform more wonders than 
electricity and yet it is so simple .. . In short, it is terrible to be 
threescore years when it is just invented; I could play with it for 
fourty years... 
References to the “aiminishing mirror” or the “magic 
mirror” or "magic glass”, — to the camera obscura and 
related devices!) — can be traced throughout eighteenth 
century literature and are still found in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. In the eyes of the eighteenth century a 
most simple form of the camera obscura was the popular 
Claude glass, directly named for the painter Claude Lorrain, 
whose calm, carefully composed, idealized landscapes 
with their typical soft Claudian light taught England to 
admire scenery, first in painting, then in nature. In the 
suddenly popular descriptive poetry of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the panoramic landscape of Claude grew into poetry, 
and the poet Thomson, who learned much of his technique of 
descriptive writing from pictures in Italy, was hailed as the 
Claude among poets?). The Claude glass is admired by the 
poet Mason in his Znglish Garden?) and described in his 
biography of Gray, as “a plano-convex mirror of about four 
inches in diameter, on a black foil, bound up like a pocket- 
book”*) for convenient handling. “A glass of this sort is per- 
haps the best substitute for a camera obscura of anything 
that has been invented,” writes Mason. Such a glass accom- 


1) The camera obscura (a tablet of one’s imagination) is mentioned, 
probably for the last time, in Thomas Love Peacock’s delightful parody 
on Romanticism Crotchet Castle (1831) ed. George Saintsbury (London, 
1895), p. 217. 

2) The importance of the Claude Lorrain vogue for English litera- 
ture is carefully analyzed in the interesting studies of E. Wheeler Man- 
waring Ilalian Landscape in Eighieenth Century England (New York, 
1925) and Christopher Hussey, The Picturesque (London, New York, 1927). 

8) The English Garden IV 1, 529. 

4) William Mason, Works of Thomas Gray, op. cit. p. 287, 352, 360. 
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panied Gray on all his tours. 


No poet was more enthus: 


than Gray over his treasure, He was always looking out for 


suitable objects for the mirror, and when he found one he 
could say triumphantly, “Pray think how the glass played its 
part in such a spot [of beauty].” How often he wished he 
could paint the picture on the mirror — the painting would 
be more than money is worth'). 

The appeal of this little instrument to the poetic ima- 
gination which, at first sight, strikes us as rather childish may 
be partly explained by the fact that the convex mirror gives 
an erect reduced image of the object, whose effect is a pano- 
ramic view similar to that of a wide angle lens. Since mental 
processes play an important role in all visual impressions, 
such reduced panoramic images furnish excellent material from 
which the observer’s imagination may create a subjective 
world. This visionary world was enhanced by the blending 
of nature’s hues with the particular colour of the foil or glass, 
which spread mysterious tints, like a veil, over the miniature 
landscape. Different glasses for sunny and rainy days were 
advocated by the travel guide-books?), and differently coloured 
glasses to suit every mood of the spectator seem to have been 
actually used. William Gilpin®), the apostle of picturesque 
beauty, made constant use of such glasses on his tours and 
discusses in his books the advantages and disadvantages of 
Claude glasses. Scott, feeling that the local colour of his 
eighteenth century tale Redgauntlet required an allusion to 
the all important property of that age, wrote in the fifth letter: 
“all that happens to thee gets a touch of the wonderful and sublime 
from thy own imagination. Didst ever see what artists call a Claude 
Lorraine glass which spreads its own particular hue over the whole 
landscape which you see through it?"*) 

Though the cult of the picturesque may be observed in 
other countries, the version of it which appears in romantic 


!) The Letters of Thomas Gray, ed. Duncan C. Tovey (London, 
1909—1912), vol. III. Letter to Thomas Wharton, April 18, 1770, p. 280; 
Journal, Oct. 3, 1769, p. 237; Journal, Oct. 3, 1769, p. 242. 

®) Cf. Christopher Hussey, 0ß. cit. p. 107 n. 1 and E, Wheeler 
Manwaring, 0p. cit. p. 194, 

?) E. Wheeler Manwaring, op. cit. p. 186. 

4) Redgauntlet, Letter 5. 
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r- literature NN ih England, as "Stendhal I) observes 
so well, became part of the Englishmag' s religion and class- 
code. Dass the English had learned to appreciate the slightly 
heightened beauty of nature as a Picture, they were ready to 
discover her as she really was. The Claude glass seems to 
have been confined to England, though there was a Claude 
fashion in Germany and France as well. The camera obscura 
must have been very popular in Germany and is still offered 
to tourists in old castles as a means of obtaining a panoramic 
view. Goethe refers to the camera several times, even in a 
poem?), but it is symptomatic that A. W. Schlegel in his 
Berlin lectures, 1801—1803®), speaks most emphatically against 
the mode of the camera obscura. He says it devitalizes the 
artist’s imagination by offering him all the grandeur of nature’s 
wildness in the tame form of a miniature picture. 


2. The Colour-Organ. 

The second invention, for which Athanasius Kircher was 
chiefly responsible is the colour-organ. In 1735 The French 
Jesuit, Father Louis Bertram Castel, physicist and philosopher, 
had exhibited a colour-organ, his first experiment in a scientific 
problem which our own time believes itself to have brilliantly 
solved at last. Ten years before, in 1725, in letters published 
in the Mercure de France*), Castel had explained his sen- 
sational theories of the correlation between sound and colour 
and had planned to prove this analogy by a demonstration of 
the clavessin pour les yeux. Castel gave the credit for the 
fundamental idea of his ocular music to Athanasius Kircher, 
especially to his work Musurgia (1650)°). Castel however 
pushed the phenomenon of relationship of the senses to a 
ne-plus-ultra. His colour organ could not yet realize the vision 
of painting music, of colours which ultimately would form 


1) Henri Beyle, Memoires d’un Touriste, quoted by E. Wheeler Man- 
waring, op. cit. p. 167. 

2) Max Eitel, Entlegene Spuren Goethes (München, Berlin, 1911), 
p. 109, p. 144. 

8) A. W. Schlegel, Berliner Vorlesungen, in: Vorlesungen, op. cit. 
p. 205. 

4) Cf. especially Mercure de France, nov. 1725, p. 2552 ff. 

5) Musurgia (Amsterdam, 1662), lib. IX, p. 240. 

J. Hoops, Englische Studien. 66. 3. 23 
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complete tapestries of a with wahr a a ppez 
on the walls of the room. Castel even dreamed of instruments 
to orchestrate perfumes and tastes?). 

The eyes of the world were on his first colour-organ, 
and some disappointment was felt when even so modest a 
beginning, as a three-colour-accompaniment to music, proved 
unsuccessful. Castel continued his experiments all through 
life, and many believed in the future possibilities of his colour- 
harpsichord or colour-organ. The poets, especially in France 
and Germany, were in love with the dazzling prospect of an 
extension of the realm of the senses, and one can almost look 
upon the colour-organ as a criterium to detect romantic leanings 
in the poets. 

Though the solution of the problem, as attempted by 
Castel, was in general rejected, many yet tried to reason out 
and to substantiate their belief in the sheer impossible. 

It is somewhat puzzling to find that in England the 
eighteenth century apparently paid no attention to the start- 
ling decouverte of the time. True, there were travellers 
coming back from France who told about Castel’s visible 
music?),. We know of an exhibition of the colour-organ in 
London in 17573) when an interesting pamphlet explained the 
principles of tone-vision, giving a letter of Castel in defence 
of his theory. Before this demonstration ad oculos already a 
very full discussion of the colour-organ had been “broadcasted” 
in England in 1739 with the already mentioned translation 
by Elizabeth Carter of Algarotti’s Mewionianismo per le Donne. 
Algarotti's book in its various translations®) proved so 


!) See for a discussion of this whole problem my article Synaesthesien 
in der englischen Dichtung des 19. Jahrhunderts, Englische Studien, 
vol. 53, p. 43—52 and my forthcoming article Harmony of the Senses, PMLA. 

?) Travels of Rev. Alban Butler during the year 1745—1746 (1803), 
p. 65, loc. cit., in: Notes and Queries, 11. Series, vol. X, p. 275, and Letter of 
Sir John Browne to George Faulkner, Febr. 14, 1750, in: The Corre- 
spondence of Jonathan Swift, ed. Erlington Ball (London, 1913), vol. IV, 
p. 463. 

?) Explanation of the Ocular Harpsichord Upon Shew to the Public 
(London, 1757), with Postscript by Robert Smith (London, 1762). 

*) The earliest French edition Newionianisme pour les Dames 
(Amsterdam, 1741) is dedicated to Fontenelle, whose dialogues had given 
Algarotti the inspiration for his book; another edition in French, called 


suggestive to poets that I feel I should quote the passage 
about the colour-organ from the English translation. After 
Algarotti has given a comparison of the vibrations causing 
eolours and sounds he mentions the *Aarpsichord of colours” 
and the “music of the eyes” as giving a still greater con- 
firmation to this new alliance. 


“What do you mean”, asks the imaginary Marchesa, by this 
new invented music and harpsichord? Have you a mind to ridicule 
the philosophical similitude you have been entertaining me with?” 
Algarotti then proceeds to give an eloquent description of the colour- 
organ. “Upon moving the keys of the instrument instead of hearing 
sounds you will see colours and Mezzo Tints appear which will 
produce the same Harmony as sounds do. The sonatas of Rameau 
and Corelli will give the same pleasure to the eyes when seen upon 
the philosophical Harpsichord as they do to the Ear... The Con- 
cords of a piece of Purple and Scarlet will raise the passions of love, 
pity, courage or anger in our souls. This surprising Instrument is 
now making beyond the mountains and you may for the future 
expect your Silks and Ribbons in Music... The transient pleasures 
of the ear will be fixed in the eye; you may continually enjoy the 
fine airs of Farinelli woven into a piece of tapestry.” 

“The inventor,” answered the ingenieuse lady, “probably took 
the first idea of this from the dress of a harlequin. However we 
are greatly obliged to him for we shall have no occasion to em- 
barrass ourselves for the future in adjusting colours of our clothes. 
We need only consult the Thirds and Octaves of the Harpsichord and 
shall be sure never to make any dischord in the shading.”!) 

It seemed highly diverting to me to find this very extra- 
vagant notion of choosing perfect colour-harmonies to the 
tunes of the marvellous colour-organ expressed in a clever 
scene of Diderot’s novel in dialogue The Indiscreet Feweis 
(1748) 2). Diderot was most enthusiastic about the colour-organ 
and undoubtedly modelled his farcical scene on Algarotti’s 
playful comment on those marvels of sight and hearing. 


Dialogues sur U’Optique de Newton (Berlin, 1772), with a dedication to 
Frederick the Great, contains interesting panegyrical poems to Algarotti 
(and Elizabeth Carter) from well-known English and Italian poets and 
from Voltaire. 

1) Dialogue III (London, 1739), vol. I, p. 217—25. 

2) Les Bijoux Indiscrets, Oeuvres ed. J. Assezat (Paris, 1875), vol. IV, 
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‚Käotker) haltserious Hart» 2önsichh eeibute s paid to 
colour-organ in Diderot’s famous Leiter on the Deaf and 
Dumb (1751) '): 

“] conducted my man (the person born deaf and dumb) to the 
house where they show the inventor and the colour-mechanism. 
Ah... you will never realize the impression made on him and still 
less the ideas which came to him. The unfortunate man had the 
strange notion that the inventor was deaf and dumb too and had 
discovered in these combinations of music and colour a language of 
communication.” 

An eloquent spokesman for the colour-organ is seen in 
Voltaire, who praises Castel’s work of genius explaining it in 
his Zlements of Newton’s Philosophy (1738)?). Rousseau 
however was too much a musician at heart to welcome an 
encroachment upon the domain of sounds®). Mme de Sta&l®) 
and Bernardin de St. Pierre?) seem to have been the poets 
whose terminologies of art and literature were most influenced 
by the belief in a blending of sense-impressions, while in 
Senancour’s Obermann (1804) °) the colour-organ finds perhaps 
for the last time its romantic connotations. 

The “clavichord of the eye” as paradoxical expression is 
met in Herder”), Heinse®), Novalis?) and seems to have been 
known in England if we take into account Wordsworth’s 
“eye-music of slow-waving boughs”‘®) in Airey-Force Valley 
or the title of the book on Greek archeology, cited in Crabb 
Robinson’s diary as “Music of the eyes” (1804) }!). 


1) Letire sur les Sourds et Muets, Oeuvres op. cit. vol. I, p. 356—57. 

2) Elements de Philosophie de Newton, op. cit. p. 8. 

®) Essai sur l’Origine des Langues, ed. Musset Pathay (Paris, 1827), 
vol. II, p. 482—483, 

*) For quotations from Mme de Sta@l see my forthcoming article 
Harmony of the Senses, PMLA. 

®) Bernardin de St. Pierre refers to Athanasius Kircher several times 
and mentions Castel’s colour-organ in: Efudes de la Nature (1784), Oeuvres 
Completes (Paris, 1825—1826), vol. IV, p. 74. 

6) Obermann (Paris, 1912), vol. I, p. 147. 

') “Clavichord des Auges”, Werke ed. Bernhard Suphan, vol, XXL, 
p. 60, cf. also p. 83. 

®) For Heinse cf. my article Synaesthesien, op. cit. p. 47. 

°) “Man könnte die Augen auch ein Lichtklavier nennen”, Werke 
ed. Jacob Minor, vol. II, p. 238—239, 

10) Airey-Force Valley, line 14. 


") Diary, Reminiscences and Correspondence, ed. Thomas Sadler 
(London, 1869), vol. I, p. 179. 


how far the colour-organ accounted for the use of literary 


e have tried to show in my Bo on RN in 
English, German, and French Literature of the nineteenth century 


synaesthesia'). I am now able to substantiate my argument 
by an early eighteenth century evidence. The importance of 
the colour-organ to prove the validity of those newly coined 
comparisons between sense-data is recognized for the first time 
by Algarotti in that book of literary significance Mewionia- 
nismo per le Donne (1737). Says Algarotti: 

This new instrument [the colour-organ] will help to give proof 
of the justness of that fine comparison made by an elegant poet 
between the gradual languishing and dying sounds of our tuneful 
Orpheus and the insensible fading and vanishing colours in the 
rainbow’?). 

The colour-organ again helps to explain the literary com- 
parisons between sound and colour in Erasmus Darwin’s 
Botanical Garden (1788) and his Temple of Nature (1802) 
where a significant note is entitled Melody of Colours ?). 

Finally Mme de Sta&l, the oracle and echo of the romantic 
movement, gives international importance to the colour-organ 
sensing in it the supreme correlation of the arts; in her book 
On Germany*) (1813) she shows analogies of the emotions 
realized in the colour-organ where cold reason could only see 
differences. 


3. The Aeolian Harp. 


Of all the gifts of new inventions that the fertire mind 
of Athanasius Kircher had presented to Pre-Romanticism, the 
Aeolian harp proved the most treasured and lasting possession 
of that highly poetic generation. The Aeolian harp — which I 
should like to call the Radio of the Romantics, — combined 
effects of different instruments when the wind played upon it. 
For more than a century the Aeolian harp enraptured the 
poetic world. From 1750 to approximately 1860 an Aeolian 
harp was found in almost every home where music and poetry 
were cherished. It became the ideal gift of love among 


1) Synaesthesien, op. cüt. p. 50—52. 

2) Op. cit., vol. I, p. 224—23. 

3) Synaesthesien, op. cit. p. 48. 

s) De L’Allemagne (Paris, 1874), p. 479—80. 


4° # BT, 
friends?). The literature of the romantic age revives for us. 
once more all that strange fascination. For the Aeolian harp 
— its very name spells music — was an inspiration to poets, a 
favourite motive of romantic literature. 

The first clear and very full statement about the Aeolian 
harp is found in Thomson’s Castle of Indolence, published in 
1748, here the sound-effects of the Aeolian harp are not only 
beautifully described but actually imitated by the falling and 
rising rhythms of the Spenserian stanzas, so that the dream- 
music of that “land of drowsihed” becomes very real to us. 
It seems that Thomson almost reluctantly *earths” this agrial 
music, but his audience expects to know how this music can 
be materialized: 

A certain music, never known before, 

Here soothed the pensive, melancholy mind: 

Full easily obtained. Behoves no more 

But sidelong to the gently-waving wind 

To lay the well-tuned instrument reclined; 

From which, with airy fingers light 

Beyond each mortal touch the most refined, 

The god of winds drew sounds of deep delight: 

Whence with just cause, the Harp of Aeolus it hight. 
I. 1. 352—360. 

In his poem, Thomson already expresses every one of 
those qualities which were to make of the Aeolian harp the 
perfect romantic property. All the peculiar romantic longings 
for seismic response, for the whole gamut of a sense-impression, 
for pleasing melancholy, vague unsubstantialized sounds and 
“Nature all above the reach of art” found their complete 
fulfilment in the Aeolian music. 

A whole poem of that same year is dedicated by Thom- 
son to the Aeolian harp?) and interprets its music as the 
voices of spirits speaking across the ages and spaces. The 
eighteenth century attributed its knowledge of this wonder- 
music to Thomson. And Collin’s Ode on the Death of Thomson 
represents Thomson’s airy harp, buried with its poet, sounding 
his funeral dirge. 


!) See the many poems which accompanied this gift of love. 
Mme de Sta@l sent a German Aeolian Harp to her father in Geneva; 
Elizabeth Barrett’s father brought the Aeolian Harp into her seclusion. 

2) Ode to Aeolus’ Harp. 
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By a queer paradox of fortune it seems, however, that 
Romanticism owes its music to the antiromantic Pope. So 
goes the tradition!): When Pope was translating Homer, he 
happened to find in his Greek commentary, Eusthasius, a 
passage commenting upon the harmonious effect of wind on 
musical strings. Pope immediately set out to find the artisan 
who could put this theory into practice. After a long search 
he found the artist, and England had found its musical ac- 
companiment to Romanticism! 


While the historians of music of the eighteenth century?) 
trace the origin of the Aeolian harp back to Athanasius Kircher 
and his famous book Musurgia®), its wonder-music seems to 
have been understood already in the sixteenth century where 
it is referred to somewhat vaguely in the Magia Naturalis*) 
of Battista Porta. For how many centuries back can this 
music be heard? It is heard in Shakespeare’s Zenry IV z when 

. .. those musicians that shall play to you 

Hang in the air a thousand leagues from hence, 
or in the solemn music portending death in Cymöeline®), it is 
heard in the wind-touched lyre of Orpheus in Spenser’s 
Ruins of Time®), with Ossian’) in the bards’ harps speaking 
mournfully from wind-swept trees, in the forsaken harps 
of the captive Israelitess in psalm 137, in David’s harp 
speaking of itself in Talmudic literature®), it speaks in the 
statue of Memnon and other autophon aufomata of classic 


1) Cf. the famous comprehensive study of the history of the Aeolian 
‚Harp, written anonymously by the mathematician G.C. Lichtenberg, Göttinger 
Taschenkalender, Von der Aeolus’ Harfe (1792), p. 137ff., and William 
Jones, The Theological, Philosophical, and Miscellaneous Works (London, 
1801), vol. X, p. 70ff. On the Aeolian Harp. Cf. also Georges Kastner, 
La Harpe d’Eole et la Musique Cosmique (Paris, 1856). 

2) Cf. Gentlemen’s Magazine, vol. 24 (1754), p. 174 and J. Hawkins, 
A General History of the Science and Practice of Music (London, 1776). 

8) Musurgia Universalis, op. cit. vol. TII, lib. IX, p. 352ff. Phonurgia 
Nova, op. cit. p. 148. 

4) Magia Naturalis, op. eit. lib. XX, c. VI. 

5) Cymbeline, IV 2. 

6) Ruins of Time 111 2. 

71) Temora VII, Fingal VI, Berathon, Darthula. 

8) J, Fr. H. Dalberg, Die Aeolsharfe. Ein allegorischer Traum (Erfurt, 


1801), p. 47—48. 
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means of seduction in Smollet’s Count Fathom‘) (1752) where 
the “angelic harmony”, charged with sorcery, becomes the 
devil’s voice. We know from the testimony of the poet Beattie?) 
that people hearing the strange music for the first time 
succumbed to its spell and fell into a fever. 

The references to the Aeolian harp become very numerous 
by the end of the eighteenth century®). There are veiled 
allusions to this “unknown mystic” instrument*). The harp 
has its own dedicatory poems5), its own prose pamphlets®), 
its scientific monographs, its notices in the reviews. The 
Aeolian harp, though adopted first and christened in England, 
was not confined to England alone. In Germany merchants 
were introducing the harps with those very same words of 
poetry, in their German translation, with which Thomson had 
inaugurated their path of glory. Herder in 1795 singled out 
for translation Thomson’s Ode to Aeolus’ Harp. Known under 
the name of karp of the ghosts it mournfully intoned the 
romantic lıterature of ruins in Germany. The composer von 
Dalberg, who wrote the first rhythmical prose-panegyric to 
the harp in 1801, went in search of romantic settings for it 
and contrived to have several harps, tuned in unison, placed 
at regular intervals in the landscape. And soon the Aeolian 
harp was to sound from lofty towers and desolate ruins, from 


!) The Works of Tobias Smollet, ed. George Saınsbury (London, 
Philadelphia, 1900), vol. VIII 1, p. 224—227, see also for this same effect 
Mrs, Byrne, Zafloya c. 21. 

?) James Beattie, Essays in Poetry and Music (London, 1779), p. 139. 

®) Cf. the early references to the Aeolian Harp: Thomas Gray, 
Letters, op. cit., To Richard Stonehewer, June 29, 1760, and Erasmus Dar- 
win, Botanical Garden (1788), I 1, 181—182. 

*) Friedrich Schiller, Der Geisterseher (1787—1789), Werke ed. Lud- 
wig Bellermann (Leipzig und Wien), vol. VI, p. 82. Shelley, Queen Mab, 
II 45—47, 

5) The most famous ones are James Thomson, Ode to Aeolus’ Harp 
and William Mason, To an Aeolus’ Harp. 

6) The best known ones are Robert Bloomfield’s Nature’s Music. In 
Honour of the Harp of Aeolus (1808), and J. Fr. H. Dalberg’s Die Aeols- 
harfe. Ein allegorischer Traum (1801). 


Bsate grottoes and beds of sweetscented flowers. It seems 
that the French became acquainted with the Aeolian harps 
in Germany and also adopted them as their romantic music. 
Mme de Sta@l shows more than once her fascination with that 
peculiar romantic synthesis of luxuries in German gardens, 


where the wind could waft sweet harmonies of sound and. 
perfume!). Chateaubriand and Lamartine2) feel the REHSnBe 


beauty of the Aeolian music. 

The most beautiful of all poems written to this music of 
inspiration are probably the English romantic poems. In 
Coleridge’s Aeolian Harp (composed 179)®) the fleeting 
sounds are suggested by the free rhythms of the verse and 
are visualized in a strangely tangible gossamer imagery. The 
Aeolian harp becomes the symbol of humanity: 


And what if all of animated nature 

Be but organic Harps diversely fram’d, 

That tremble into thought, as o’er them sweeps, 
Plastic and vast, one intellectual breeze, 

At once the Soul of each, and God of all? 

The Aeolian harp is the music of the past for Scott), 
the music of mortality for De Quincey°), it haunts Shelley’s 
ear: it becomes one of his favorite metaphors by which he 
attempts to describe the indiscribable, to make tangible by 
imagery evanescent that which still remains elusive: the sen- 
sitive mechanism of the poet’s soul, Shelley’s own self®). 


1) Corinne, ed. Mme Necker de Saussure et M. Sainte-Beuve, p. 52 
and p. 183; De !’Allemagne (Paris, 1874), p. 17. 

2) Chateaubriand, Les Natchez, Oeuvres Completes (Paris, 1836), 
vol. IV, p. 88. Lamartine, Le Poete Mourant, stanza 8—9. 

3) Cf. also The Snowdrop 57—62. 

*) Lay of the Last Minstrel XXXI, cf. also Lady of the Lake, 
opening and closing lines. 

5) Autobiography, ed. A. a. C. Black (... 1896), vol. I, p. 42. 

6) The motif of the Aeolian Harp with Shelley calls for a special 
investigation. I am listing the chief references as much as possible 
chronologically. 

Despair, ed. Edward Dowden (London, 1894), p. 673. (1810.) 
Oueen Mab, op. cit., p. 2. (1813.) 

Essay on Christianity, tbıd. p. 158. (18152) 

Alastor, ibid. p. 82, 92, 93. (1816,.) 

Hymn to Intellectual Beauty, ibid. p. 492. (1816.) 
Mutability, ibid. p. 487. (1816.) 
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Keats like Shelley dreams of Aeolian harps persons) 
the /yre of his soul Aeolian tun’d‘). He names Canova’s 
beautiful statue of Pauline Bonaparte Te Aeolian Harp?). 
Woman’s beauty, frozen music, Aeolian Harp — how many 
romantic themes are conjured up by these words! 

The Aeolian harp is found in romantic America as well. 
Poe and Hawthorne refer to its music. Emerson and Emily 
Dickinson®) had Aeolian harps in their studies and houses 
for inspiration. For Emerson the Aeolian music is a “mystic 
tone” of the “buried Past”, one of the saddest voices of nature. 


Resources: If you want Plinlimmon in your closet, Caerleon, 
Provence, Ossian, and Cadwallan, — tie a couple of strings across 
a board and sit it in your window, and you have a wind-harp that 
no artist’s harp can rival. It has the /ristesse of Nature, yet at the 
changes, a festal richness ringing out all kinds of loftiness*). 

As final triumph of the Aeolian harp we may state that 
music herself tried to mimic with her instruments those 
strangely aethereal Aeolian vibrations. Goethe felt that the 
fairy music to Ariel’s song in the second part of Fazst could 
be expressed only by Aeolian harps°). Chopin wrote music 
called 7T%e Harp of Aeolus. And Berlioz as a musician seemed 
to understand even better than the poets what the music con- 
veyed: 

On one of those days which throw a gloom over the end of 
the year listen, while reading Ossian, to the phantastic harmonies 
of an Aeolian harp swung on a tree stripped of foliage, and I defie 
you not to experience a deep feeling of sadness, of abandon, a vague, 
and infinite desire for another life, an immense distaste of this pre- 
sent existence — in a word a strong attack of spleen joined to the 
temptation of suicide. (Translated from Voyage Musicale in Italy XII.) 


Ode to the Westwind, ibid. p. 527. (1819.) 
Ode to Naples, ibid, p. 555. (1820.) 
Prometheus Unbound, ibid, p. 262. (1820,) 
Defence of Poetry, Works ed. H. Buxton Forman (London, 1880), vol. VII, 
p. 100. (1821.) 
I) Epistle to J. Hamilton Reynolds 18; Endymion 2, 866. 
°) Cf. Amy Lowell, Keats (Boston, New York, 1925), vol. II, p. 504. 
®) Emily Dickinson, Letter to Austin (1853). 
*) Emerson Journals (1861), vol. IX, p. 334, see also poems My Garden, 
The Harp and Maiden Speech of the Aeolian Harp. 
5) Faust 11 1, see also Zueignung zu Faust I 25—28 and Goethe’s 
poem Aeolsharfe. 


Mount Holyoke College, Massachusetts. 
Erika von Erhardt-Siebold. 


all be to the ee ee ie re- 
_ present an international movement. The camera was frsst 
_ discovered in its artistic possibilities in Italy; the colour- organ 
was constructed in France; and the Aeolian harp belonged 
to England. Taken alone, in a single country, any one of 
these inventions may seem of slight importance. Taken al- 
. together throughout these countries, they throw curious light 
upon the origins of the romantic movement, and upon the 
“naive, artificial, and trivial elements out of which there deve- 
loped so much that was grand, sincere, and beautiful in 
“ poetic feeling. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI AND 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 


The discovery and the ever-increasing appreciation of the 
value of William Blake’s poetry and painting is in a 
great measure due to the initiative and enthusiastic recommen- 
dation of the same by D. G. Rossetti at a period when 
the name of Blake was synonymous with wildness and mad- 
ness!), and his fame at a discount; in this respect — as in 
the case of many other poets and painters neglected in those 
days — Rossetti’s great critical intuition led him to foresee 
and forestall the opinions of posterity, thus opening up the 
way for later critics and commentators. But from one point 
of view Rossetti’s interest and activities in Blake’s behalf did 
not prove an unmixed blessing, for, frequently misunderstanding 
and falling foul of Blake’s rather strange and unconventional 
rhyme and rhythm, he took upon himself the task of correc- 
ting them, and bringing them more into line with his own 
ideas of what was permissible, and what not, in art. Indeed, 
his ultimate influence in this respect was a pernicious one, for 
the arbitrary changes he made caused later editors of Blake 
to follow the example set by Rossetti; the proof of this 
assertion can easily be verified by a reference to D. G. Rossetti’s 
selections in Gilchrist’s “Life” W. M. Rossetti’s edition in 


!) The attitude of Blake’s contemporaries is reflected but slightly in 
the works of H. Crabb Robinson — that lover of the arts with a delightful 
catholicity of taste and wide range of sympathies — yet he, too, was in- 
clined to believe him insane, recording one of his ideas in German to 
avoid overstepping the limits of good taste. “Shall I call Blake artist, 
genius, mystic or madman? Probably he is all.” “Diaries, Correspondence etc. 
of H.C.R.” ed. Sadler. London. 1869. II. p. 301. Cf. also his more com- 


plete account of the poet-painter quoted in A. Gilchrist: “Life of William 
Blake,” London, 1928. p. 357 et seq. 


3 Erbe «Aldine Series, ” and that of W. B. Yeats in “The use 
} Library. ualtsis but a few years since the first unadulterated 
edition of Blake’s works has been made accessible to the 
public, and for this we are indebted to the edition of the 
Nonesuch Press, 

It is by no means strange that Rossetti should have felt 
a deep bond of sympathy between himself and the work of 
William Blake, foreshadowing as it did many phases of his 
own work. Both were poets and painters, representing a 
complete break with the then obtaining traditions in art. 
They were in open revolt to current standards, though of the 


two Blake was the more downright in this respect, despising: 


all but true and unencumbered art. It is generally affirmed 
that Rossetti and the artists who succumbed to the thrall of 
his rather wilful leadership alone represented this revolt in 
the realm of art, but this was not so; the movement had its 
origin in the Romantic Revolt, and the fact that Rossetti’s 
parentage was three-fourths Italian is adventitious in this 
respect. Wordsworth and his School, and Blake had already 
preceded him, each heralding the dawn of a new era in his 
own way; yet they were of purely English ancestry. Rossetti’s 
antipathy to the Italian painters following Raphael is also 
ascribed to the influences of his Italian upbringing; but this 
is surely a false view, for here again we may trace the in- 
fluence of Blake, who never ceased to preach against the same 
artists, and to wither them with his sometimes uncontrolled 
wrath!). Blake, as well as Rossetti, had a profound contempt 
for Sir Joshua Reynolds, and was of the opinion that he had 
been “Hired to Depress Art?);” Rossetti and his companions 


1) Cf. e. g. this passage from Blake’s public address entitled: 
“Chaucer’s Canterbury Pilgrims etc.” which was originally a portion of 
the Rossetti MS. to which we shall return later. “I obstinately adhere to 
the true Style of Art such as Michel Angelo, Rafael, Jul. Rom., Alb. 
Durer [sic] left it, the Art of Invention, not of Imitation. Imagination is 
My World; this world of Dross is beneath my Notice & beneath the 
Notice of the Public.” pp. 20—21. It is reprinted in: “Blake’s Poetry and 
Prose,” ed. Keynes. Nonesuch Press. London 1927. pp. 819—820. Cf. also: 
“] am happy I cannot say that Rafael was, from my Earliest Childhood, 
hidden from Me. I Saw & I knew immediately the difference between 
Rafael & Rubens,” ibid. p. 973. 

2) Cf. ibid. p. 970. 


Their respective attitudes towards the works of Dante 
Alighieri is also of great interest, and an exhaustive study of 
their conceptions in this respect, and their reactions to the 
works of the great Italian poet-would shed much light on the 
Italian spirit reputed to animate the works of the Anglo- 
Italian poet-painter; but since this problem does not lie within 
the limits of our paper, we must confine ourselves to the 
affinities and dissimilarities evident in their respective relation- 
ships to Dante. Rossetti was acquainted with the works of 
his great namesake from earliest childhood, and his brother 
informs us that from the very beginning he would have 
accorded him a place beside the greatest poets of the world; 
but Blake only turned to him when his days were numbered 
and at an age when the desire to conquer a new field of 
intellectual activity is-dormant in most men; at the age of 
sixty-seven he was commissioned by Mr. Linnel to execute a 
series of drawings from the Divina Commedia, and, with the 
surprising energy that characterised him throughout life, he 
applied himself to learn the Italian language to read his author 
in the original. Calling on him on Dec. 17, 1825, Crabb 
Robinson found him at work on Dante, with Cary’s translation 
before him!). Concerning Dante Blake expressed his views 
to Robinson in the following manner: “He was an Atheist 
— a mere politician, busied about this world, as Milton was, 
till in his old age he returned to God, whom he had had in 
his childhood ?2).” Rossetti, curiously enough, seems to have 
had very little sympathy with Dante’s political activities, never 
mentioning them and paying no heed to them in the body of 
his artistic work. Blake’s note on design no 101, a diagram 
of the Circles of Hell, is very important as a clue to Blake’s 
opinion of Dante. “It seems as if Dante’s supreme Good was 
something Superior to the Father or Jesus; for if he gives 
his rain to the Evil & the Good, & his Sun to the Just & 
the Unjust, He could never have Built Dante’s Hell, nor the 


1) Cf. op. cit. II. p. 307. 
2) Ibid. loc. cit, 


described a certain style of painting “sloshy,” an adjective = 
frequently applied to Reynolds and evidently connected with 
‚his Christian name. 


Kr, ' 
Hell of the Bible neither, in the way our Parsons explain it — 
It must have been originally Formed by the devil Himself; 
& So I understand it to have been!).” Blake’s designs are 
limited to subjects from the Divina Commedia, sixty-eight 
‚from the /zferno, twenty from the Purgatorio, and ten from 
the Paradiso. Of these ninety eight designs only six are 
connected in any way with the figure of Beatrice, whilst, with 
very few exceptions, all Rossetti’'s drawings and paintings 
have Beatrice as the central figure. Remembering that Blake 
“ condemned Dante’s hell it is curious that he should yet have 
paid such detailed attention to it, reproducing its horrors and 
diablerie with an insistence a of a firm believer in them. 
In this respect Blake seems to have been inconsistent, whilst 
Rossetti only reproduced such themes as were intimately 
connected with Love, the central motive of his artistic life. 
Dante’s Hell, as Leigh Hunt pointed out, is nowhere given 
prominence in Rossetti’s work, is, in fact, completely wanting. 
“] hailed you as such at once [i. e., as a great poet] without 
any misgiving, and, besides your Dantesque heavens (without 
any hell to spoil them), admired the complete and genial round 
of your sympathies with humanity?).” Thus, though the 
opinions of both poets are in substantial agreement, their 


methods of illustrating the Italian master are as the poles 


apart, and have very little in common. 

But the influence of Blake on Rossetti is not principally 
apparent in his painting, but in his poetry. William Michael 
Rossetti®) informs us that his brother was a warm admirer 
of Blake’s Songs of Innocence and Experience long before 
April 1847, i. e., before the Pre-Raphaelite credo was formu- 
lated; yet it seems that it was about this time that his attention 
was finally attracted to his great and curious predecessor. In 
April of that year, Rossetti was a constant visitor at the 
British Museum, hunting up “stunning words” in old ballads 
and romances which he intended to insert in his poetry to 
give it that archaic atmosphere for which he manifested an 


1) “Notes on the Illustrations to Dante,” in “Blake’s Poetry and 


Prose,” p. 898. 
2) From Leigh Hunt’s letter, quoted W. M. Rossetti: “Family Letters,” 


vol. I, pp. 122—123. 
3) “Family Letters.” Vol. I, p. 109. 


a fascinated partiality. Bien Be uk Er ke > seems 
have enjoyed a reputation as a collector of rare and re E: 


books, for otherwise it would he difficult to imagine how an 
attendant at the Museum could have approached him with an 
offer to sell him a MS. book by Blake. Assuming that Rossetti 
had no interest in Blake, it is impossible to understand why 


‘this Mr. Palmer offered the book to a poor and unknown 


habitu& of the place. The price asked for the book was ten 
shillings, which indicates the neglect and disregard into which 
Blake had fallen in those days. Rossetti did not possess this 
small sum, but managed to cajole his brother into lending it 
him, and thus became the owner of the valuable little book. 
On examination it proved to be full of prose and poetry, and 
the brothers burdened themselves with the laudable task of 


copying out its contents, Dante being responsible for the verse 


and William for the prose!). The influence which this self- 
imposed task exercised on his own poetry is not to be under- 
estimated, as many a poem in his early and later work will 
conclusively prove. Rossetti always had a preference for com- 
paratively long, sonorous and polysyllabic words, and this trait 
is evident in the works of his early period as well as in his 
later works. All the more curious it is, therefore, to find 
poems at all periods of his life which reveal a simplicity of 
diction and style that involuntarily causes one to think of 
Blake’s poetry. One literary device that is of frequent occur- 
rence in the works of both poets is the great delight taken 
in the frequent repetition of the same words and phrases; in 
Rossetti this trick is to be ascribed to the influence of Blake. 
Max Nordau?) was highly incensed at this device and tried 
to prove that it was a sure sign of mental degeneration, not 
to say of downright aberration. The limits of our paper does 
not permit of our adducing many examples, but the following 
will be sufficient to prove our assertion: — 


“Sweet moans, dovelike sighs, 
Chase not slumber from thy eyes. 


!) “He then proceeded to copy out, across a confused triangle of 


false starts, alternative forms, and cancellings, all the poetry in the book, 
and I did the like for the prose.” ibid. p. 109, 


?) “Entartung”. Berlin, 1896, I. p. 158 et seq. 
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2... Sweet moans, riet sighs, 
ut ‚All the dovelike moans beguiles. 


Sleep, sleep, happy child, 
a All creation slept and smil’d; 
Sleep, sleep, happy sleep, 
While o’er thee thy mother weep.”') 


The same device is to be found in Rossetti, time and time 
again: — 
“I wish that he were come to me, 

“For he will come,” she said. 

“Have I not prayed in heaven? — on earth, 
Lord, Lord, has he not pray’d.”?) 


“The Cradle Song,” quoted above, has a counterpart of 
the same name in Blake’s Miscellaneous Poems and Frag- 
ments®),” which is characterised by the same repetition of 
words and phrases, and was in Rossetti’s eyes of sufficient 
importance to induce him to write the following note on it 


for Gilchrist’s “Life of Blake.” “One piece, the second Cradle 


Song, 1 have myself introduced from the MS. Note-book often 
referred to, since there can be no doubt that it was written 
to match the first, and it has quite sufficient beauty to give 
it a right to its natural place.” ®) 

To me it also seems perfectly clear that Blake’s “Song,” 
beginning with the line 

“My silks and fine array,” 

was a source of fruitful inspiration to Rossetti. The last verse 
of the poem under consideration runs as follows: 


“Bring me an axe and spade, 
Bring me a winding sheet; 
When I my grave have made, 
Let winds and tempests beat: 


1) “A Cradle Song,” in “Songs of Innocence;” Verses 4 and 5. Cf. 
Works p. 57, and “The Divine Image,” p. 58, for further examples. 

2) “The Blessed Damozel,” Stanza 12, “Works”, p. 4. Cf. also the 
repetition of the words “Sister Helen” and “Little brother” in “Sister 
Helen.” It might be objected that they are refrains as in old ballads, 
but, though they occupy the same position as a refrain in a ballad, they 
have nothing else in common with ballad-refrains. 

3) Cf, “Blake’s Prose and Poetry,” p. 89. 

4) Reprinted in D. G. Rossetti’s “Works”, ed. W. M. R. p. 5%. 
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Then down TIl lie, as cold as day. 
True love doth pass away.”!) 


rn Mr. Hewlett®) has already pointed out that this poem is pro-- 


u influenced by the “Gravedigger’s Song” in Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet, and it was certainly not due to blind chance 
that Rossetti was also led to complete Ophelia’s Song in the 


_ preceding scene of the same play, entitling it “An old Song 


finished.” ‘ Er 
“How should I your true love know” etc.?) 


Rossetti’s poem was written in 1869, that is, at a date when 
he had to all intents and purposes ceased employing straight- 
forward and simple language and showed a decided preference 
for words of Italian origin. But in this completed song there 
is not a single word which is not of Anglo-Saxon origin. The 
same repetition of words that we have already noted in Blake’s 
poems is evident in Rossetti’s poem: “nearly — nearly;” “ring — 
ring;” “say — say;” and “eyes — eyes.” 

Alexander Gilchrist*) then engaged on his Zz/e of Blake, 
got to know of the MS. Note-book in D. G. Rossetti’s 
possession, and applied to him for the loan of the book; 
Rossetti, with his usual magnanimity in such matters, acceded 
to his request. Gilchrist did not live to see the publication of 
his work, and after his death it was carried on by his wife. 
She, too, found Rossetti a constant source of help, and besides 
giving important advice on the inclusion or non-inclusion of 
certain poems, he supplied much material towards the bio- 
graphical part of the work. Some of his remarks concerning 


1) “Blake’s Poetry and Prose,” p. 9. 

2) “Contemporary Review,” vol. 28. 1876, 

3) “The Works of D. G. R.” p. 217. 

#) The “Selections” from Blake appended to Gilchrist’s “Life” were 
chosen and edited by D. G. Rossetti. Mrs. Gilchrist, under whose direction 
the completed work was issued, makes Rossetti’s contributions clear in 
the following statement: “To the Life itself one addition has been made,- 
— that of a Supplementary Chapter, in fulfilment of the Author’s plan. 
He left a Memorandum to the effect that he intended writing such a 
chapter, and a list of the topics to be handled there, but nothing more. 
This also Mr. D. G. Rossetti has carried into execution, and that the same 
hand has filled in some blank pages in the Chapter on the Inventions to 
the Book of Job ihe discerning reader will scarcely need to be told.” 
“The Life of William Blake” by A. Gilchrist, ed. W,. G. Robertson, London, 
1928. P. XIV. 


the inclusion of certain poems are interesting, revealing as 
they do his appreciation of certain poems which Mrs. Gilchrist 
did not wish to publish. Concerning the poem, “My Spectre,? 
Rossetti wrote: “I do not understand it a bit better than 
anyone else; only I know better than some may know, that it 
has claims as poetry apart from the question of understanding 
it, and therefore is worth printing.”!) The following couplet by 
Rossetti seems to have been influenced by Blake’s idea of 
“emanations” and “states of the soul,” which he had, in a great 
"degree, taken over from the philosophical system of Swedenborg. 
“I shut myself in with my soul, 
And the shapes come eddying forth.”?) 

Blake’s “The Spectre” also contains the idea of the Soul 
appearing as an “emanation”, mostly, it should be noted, in 
the form of a woman; the same conception is to be found 
in Rossetti. In the sonnet “He and I,” we have the appearance 
of the Self, and the vision of the Soul in the prose story 
“Hand and Soul” is represented by the figure of a woman. 
The sonnet “Lost Days,” in which the poet is brought face 
to face with the vanished days of his past life represented as 
an infinite number of his “murdered selves,” may have been 
influenced by one of Blake’s “Illustrations to Young’s Night 
Thoughts.” This illustration represents an old man holding 
converse with passed days that re-appear to him in the guise 
of angels. 

The philosophy of love expounded by Rossetti has many 
curious affinities with Blake’s conceptions on the same subject. 
It is not without some show of truth that we may remark 
that the violent onslaughts made on Rossetti in later life were 
due to the opposition of Puritan England — Robert Buchanan 
was not an isolated phenomenon but the spokesman of a 
definite movement at the time — to this mystical and sen- 
suous conception of love in which the body and the soul were 
held to be one inseparable unity. For the Victorians the body 
did not exist in polite society, and he who dared but mention 
its existence was sure to taste to the full the vials of their 


1) Cf. also “Works” p. 597, where he seeks to elucidate the diffi- 


culties contained in the poem. 


2) “Works,” p. 241. 
24* 


| Mr. A. C. Benson, Brig from the cosmic en and E 
_ liberty which can only be acquired within the four walls of 


one of our two ancient seats of learning, had to fabricate a 
plausible theory that Rossetti’s faults were to be accounted 
for by his being of Italian ancestry, by his being an Italian, 
lest Mr. Benson’s readers should refuse to consider Rossetti a 
poet at all. And this as late as 1904! But if this conception 
of love proves anything as to Rossetti’s ancestry, the same 
argument can be used to prove Blake an Italian as well. 
The fundamental statement of this conception is to be 
found in “Heart’s Hope,” sonnet V, of the “House of Life.” 
“For lo! in some poor rhythmic period, 
Lady, I fain would tell how evermore 
Thy soul I know not from thy body, nor 
Thee from myself, neither our love from God.” 
As Mr. Joseph Knight has stated), it is only by bearing these 
four lines in mind that we can understand the “House of Life,” 
and, we would add, the poetry of Rossetti in its entirety. 
But the same idea had already been formulated by William 
Blake, and was, therefore, not a new conception introduced into 
English literature by Rossetti. “Man has no Body distinct 
from his Soul; for that call’d Body is a portion of Soul dis- 
cern’d by the five Senses, the chief inlet of Soul in this age.” ?) 
This evidence, it seems to me, is sufficient to prove that 
Rossetti owed much to Blake, and that many of the features 
of his work ascribed to Italian influences are really due to 
the influence of his great predecessor. 
Osnabrück. B. J. Morse. 


I) “Life and Writings of Rossetti,” London. n. d. p. 163. 
2) “Blake’s Poetry and Prose”: “The Marriage of Heaven and Hell” 
under sub-title “The Voice of the Devil.” p, 191. 
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THE INITIAL STAGES IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
. OF THE ENGLISH PROBLEM-PLAY. 


1. Definition. 

A play may be looked upon as a composition of a number 
of elements, some of the most important being action, character, 
and dialogue. Often one may find some idea or theme round 
which the rest of the play centres. In the greatest plays the 
elements combine harmoniously, but very often one of them 
is emphasised at the cost of the others, and different cate- 
gories of plays result: farce of intrigue, comedy of manners, 
character-drama, etc. A play in which the central idea pre- 
dominates may be called a play of idea. As an idea very 
easily becomes a problematic idea, that is an idea the truth 
of which may be questioned, the “play of idea” and the 
“problem-play” would in many cases be synonymous terms. 
By a problem-play we may then understand a play in which 
action, characters, and dialogue are subordinated to a study 
of an idea or a problem; or we might phrase it thus: a play 
which leaves the impression on the reader or the spectator 
that the problem is the most important part of it, or the part 
in which the author is most interested. The author may or 
may not take a definite attitude to his problem. He may pay 
more or less attention to character and style, but he does not 
give any of them pre-eminence. He moulds his characters 
according to the requirements of the problem, and puts his 
message in to the most effective words, not-necessarily the 
most beautiful. 

The new realistic and intellectual drama that developed 
in Europe in the latter half the 19th century was a drama of 
this type, and “problem-play” was the English term for it, 
especially for the English variety. 


2. Origin. reine 
The origin of the problem-play dates back to about the 
middle of the century when the declining European Roman- 
ticism gave way to the beginning realistic reaction. It must 
be said to have its roots in the work of Strindberg, Ibsen, 
Hauptmann, and Dumas fils. Among these authors it is 
especially Ibsen and Dumas who have influenced the English 
type. La Dame aux camelias, 1853, and Ze Demi-monde, 1855, 
by Dumas; and A Doll’s House, 1879, and Ghosts, 1881, 
by Ibsen, are some of the best known models. 


In these plays the development of the action and the 


accompanying comment by some of the characters are suited 
to throw light on definite social and moral problems. Dumas 
introduces the problem whether a woman who has formerly 
led a bad life is fit to marry. The topic of Ibsen’s plays is 
the sanctity of marriage. Marguerite, “la dame aux camelias”, 
and “la Baronne d’Ange” in Ze Demi-monde are not allowed 
to marry their lovers because society will not tolerate them, 
in the latter case also because the past life of the baroness 
has damaged her character. In spite of serious efforts to reform 
she continues to be the blackest liar, even towards the man 
she loves. Nora in A Dol’s House feels obliged to leave her 
home in order to gain freedom to develop into a complete 
human being. Ghosts is, as it were, the case of A Dolls 
House put negatively, although looked at from another point 
of view. The wife remains faithful to her unworthy husband 
and, as a consequence of his loose life, bears him diseased 
children. In A Dol’s House the heroine breaks her marriage 
in order to fulfil a duty to herself. In Gkoszs she acts morally 
and thereby neglects her duty to the new generation. 

With the possible exception of G%osts the plays under 
discussion may, however, hardly be called pure problem-plays, 
because the problem is not the dominating factor. They rather 
illustrate a type in which the study of a problem is an ex- 
traneous element attached to the usual dramatic formula. 
“La dame aux camelias” is a reformed sinner, whose tragic 
death is due to the fact that in spite of repentance and amend- 
ment society will not forgive her past sins. The lengthy 
speeches in which Duval discusses the social point of view 
are irrelevant to the main subject. But by making it clear 


7; 
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that the heroine is ruined solely by the implacability of society 
the author adds to the emotional effect of her death-scene. 
Le Demi-monde also seems to have been written less for the 
 sake of the problem than for the sake of the sensational climax ' 
when Madame d’Ange is finally revealed as the confirmed 
liar she is, and the intellectual motif seems to be chiefly the 
means of increasing the effect. In both cases the prominence 
of the problem is the cause of two structural defects: The 
ideas ar explained to the audience by a “raisonneur” who is 
_- an otherwise superfluous figure; and a number of the other 
characters are visibly influenced by their state of partial sub- 
ordination to the problem-study. 
In A DolPs House problem-study is subordinated to 
character-study, and the emotional climax is reached, not through 
a clash of ideas, but through a clash of characters. The play 
is an advance on Dumas in respect of fusion between problem 
and play. Ibsen conveys his point of view chiefly through 
action and acting characters. Yet the problem is still felt as 
something extraneous, and Nora’s character suffers from her 
extra duty as the representative of an idea. In spite of the 
fact that the problem of Ghosts may be considered the domi- 
nating factor, no perceptible injury is done to the unity of 
character, nor any diminution of its independent value. The 
fusion between idea and the other dramatic components is 
complete, and the play may be looked upon as a perfect 
problem-play. 
The construction of the plays by Dumas, and also, to 
some extent, that of A Doll’s House and other Ibsenite plays, 
is in accordance with a technical formula which is found in a 
dramatic type known as the “well-made” play, and created by 
the French dramatists Scribe and Sardou. By the “well-made” 
play was understood a play in which great stress was laid 
on ingenuity and dexterity of construction. Characters and 
dialogue were subordinated to situation, and one deeply 
emotional scene was aimed at, for the sake of which the whole 
play existed. This artificial technique was well suited for 
adaptation to the purpose of the problem-playwrights. 
Instead of showing events in their chronological order, 
dramatists much earlier than than Dumas and Ibsen had 
occasionally transferred part of the action to a time prior to 
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the bene er Be play and narrated it to the ehr > througl N 
_ dialogue. When in the problem-play the chief interest was 


 shifted from action to idea, this method was specially ex- 


pedient; It was regularly used by Dumas and eleborated by 
Ibsen, whose technical achievement Dr. Archibald Henderson 
describes as “the identification of action with exposition”, Or 
rather, he says: 

. preparation and exposition are replaced by an “explication”: 
the Auer aselion of the interlaced threads which constitute the 
dramatic fabric, but stream out endlessiy in the past'). 

The realistic reaction is reflected in England as early as 
in the 60s. The modern problem is an easily discernible factor 
in the comedy of Robertson and gives it a great popularity. 
His plays illustrate the growing spirit of democracy. They 
are, as it were, instances of the effects on the existing social 
order produced by the democratic development. Casze deals 
with a case of inter-marriage between high-class and low-class 
people. The intrusion of the “new rich” into society provides 


‚material for the plot of Soczezy. The new element is, however, 


placed in conventional surroundings. Except for a few original 
features, the characters belong to the traditional type, and, 
in spite of manifest traces of an even exaggerated realism, 
the dialogue is, broadly speaking, of the usual stage-variety. 

The Robertsonian comedy is, further, and isolated oasis 
in a desert. English dramatic production of the years preceding 
1880 may be divided into two different classes: the drama of 
the poets, e. g. Browning, Tennyson, and Swinburne, which 
was of a high artistic standard, but unsuited for the stage; 
and, on the other hand, the stage-plays, written by theatrical 
craftsmen, which about 1880 had sunk to a low artistic level, 
and had only an ephemeral interest. To this class there belong 
a great number of farces and burlesques of the Burnand- 
H. J. Byron school, and the pseudo-romantic sentimental plays 
by these and other writers, such as Tom Taylor and Dion 
Boucicault. The miserable state of affairs encouraged the 
translation and adaptation of foreign, especially French, plays, 
and for many years such imported goods were flooding the 


market. Among the most popular authors were Scribe and 
Sardou. 


') “The Changing Drama”, pp. 74--77, 


an 1880 nn Tennyson, and arg ceased 
to write, and most of the current types of stage-plays were 


getting out of vogue; the time was therefore favourable for 


the transplantation of the Continental problem-play, and for 
the development of the tender germs that already existed on 
English ground. 


3. The „Savoy Opera”. 

The first important manifestation of a change that was 
coming over the Victorian drama in England is seen in the 
comic opera by Sir William S. Gilbert, known under the 
name of the “Savoy Opera”, which appeared in the early 
eighties. Gilbert was intimately acquainted with the popular 
playwrights of his time. He began his career by writing bur- 
lesques, sentimental comedies, and pseudo-romantic verse-plays, 
which were then in vogue. These developed under his hands 
into the Savoy Opera. In view of this fact we must regard 
that genuinely English antipathy against excessive solemnity 
which produced the Byronic burlesque as the main source of 
one of its most conspicuous elements. It is thus rooted in 
national soil, growing naturally out of the current stage-play. 
Yet Gilbert was in touch with cosmopolitan ideas also, through 
his work as a translator and by watching the performances 
of translated plays. He told William Archer that he admired 
the “well-made” play, and his own work is evidently influenced 
by it. “There should be no loose ends in a play”, he said), 
in defence of Scribe and Sardou, and his own plays have none. 
He recommended dramatists to start by writing the last act, 
as the French craftsmen did. Whether or not he did so him- 
self, he never failed to construct a great effective scene towards 
the close of the play. There is, however, a difference in the 
nature of the effect. The well-made play, at least in its final 
stage of development, leads up to a mainly emotional effect, 
whereas Gilbert produces a comical effect, or the effect of a 
grotesque ingenuity. The concluding incidents of his plays are 
indeed emotional enough in themselves. In /odanthe, for in- 
stance, the heroine is within five minutes condemned to death 
and again reprieved, but the comical effect of the nonchalance 


1) W. Archer: “Real Conversation”, pp. 110—112, 
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genious way in which the ibn are ET is far greater “ 
than the emotional effect of the actual events. Iolanthe seems 
to have no possible escape from the death to which she is 
sentenced according to the fairy-law; but the Lord Chancellor 
knows his business: : 

* The subtleties of a legal mind are equal to an emergency. The 
thing is really quite simple — the insertion of a single word will 
do it. Let it stand that every fairy shall die who doesn’t marry a 
mortal'). 

The main significance of the Savoy Opera in connection 
with the development of the problem-play lies, however, in 
its satire on a number of contemporary phenomena. The satire 
is conveyed through the instrumentality of caricature. 

The sham realistic school of Robertson with its abundance 
of trivial details, intended to produce the illusion of reality, 
but often with a very grotesque effect, is the target for some 
well directed missiles. In his report to the Mikado of Nanki- 
Pooh’s execution Pooh-Bah says that the head, after it had 
been cut off, *stood on its neck with a smile well bred, and 
bowed three times to me”?). Later on he explains that this 
story had been invented merely as 
a corroborative detail, intended to give artistic verisimilitude to a 
bald and unconvincing narrative?). 

The satire on melodrama and sentimental comedy, per- 
meating the entire Opera, is no less pointed. The loss of the 
loved ones pass off with a smile, and when the Mikado hears 
that his own son has been beheaded by mistake, he says, 
“Dear, dear, dear, this is very tiresome” #). 

The most important among the objects of caricature are 
the time-honoured national institutions, national sentiments, the 
accepted ideals and standards of conduct, and at the same 
time the people who fail to act up to them. 

The Pirates of Penzance illustrates an excessively deve- 
loped sense of duty. Feeling absolutely bound by the con- 
tract by which he is engaged to the service of the pirates, 


Frederick considers it his duty to practise piracy as long as 


1) Act II, p. 286. 
?) “The Mikado”, act II, p. 206. 
3) id. p. 209. *) id. p. 208. 
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the contract is valid, even when it appears that in consequence 
of a singular accident he is pledged to their service for 60 years, : 
His sweetheart is no less dutiful. Her conscience forbids her r 
to marry him as long as he is a pirate; but she does not | 
hesitate to promise to wait for him faithfully till the contract 
expires. Besides the main motif there are interspersed satirical 
references to other cherished ideals of the time, The notion 
of the heroic soldier, happy to go “to glory and to grave” is 
made fun of through the police who is going to fight the 
pirates: Be 
Such expressions don’t appear Ri: 
Calculated men to cheer Er 
Who are going to our fate 
In a highly nervous state. 
We observe too great a stress 
On the risks that on us press 
And of reference a lack 
To our chance of coming back’). 
The King of the pirates disparages the old ideal of re- ’ 
spectability: 
I don’t think much of our profession, but, contrasted with respecta- 
bility, it is comparatively honest?), 
Caricatured notions of chivalry, heroic self-sacrifice, idea- 
listic love, etc., are scattered throughout /olanthe. This is an 
instance: 
Phyllis (speaking to two earls who are both her suitors): If one of 
you would forego his title, and distribute his estates among 
the Irish tenantry, why, then I should see a reason to accept 
the other. 
Lord Mountararat: Tolloller, are you prepared to make this 
sacrifice ? 
Lord Tolloller: No! 
Lord Mountararat: Not even to oblige a lady? 
Lord Tolloller: No!?) 
Elsewhere the author questions the absolute bliss of 
marriage, and hints that love may not always last eternally, 
nor be the only force in life. In various plays he shows his 
irreverence for such national institutions as had hitherto in- 
spired the public with absolute awe: the Court of Justice in 


1) Act II, p. 326. 2) Act I, p. 309. 3) Act II, p. 276. 


T rial by a Pam in Jolanthe, the Navy in H. M 
 Pinafore. There is a bit of pointed satire in the following lines: 

"When Britain really ruled the waves 

— In good Queen Bess’s time — 

The House of Peers made no pretence 

To intellectual eminence 

Or scholarship sublime. 

Yet Britain won her proudest bays 

In good Queen Bess’s glorious days!?). 

H. M. S. Pinafore, pictures the intrusion of the democratic 
spirit into the Navy. Gilbert does evidently not believe in 
the desirability of too democratic relations between officers 
and sailors. 

Gilbert’s satire is jesting, witty, and biting, but not harsh. 
It is levelled at institutions and ideals in their abnormality 
and exaggeration rather than in their proper shape. When 
dealing with Parliament he does not represent the institution 
as harmful in itself, but points to the frailties of some of its 
members. He does not propose to abolish duty in “The Pirates 
of Penzance”. He only laughs. at the exaggeration of duty. 
Although being irreverent towards traditional ideals he is not 
hostile to them; often he rather seems to chastise people for 
not conforming to them. His laugh often sounds as if it were 
on the side of the ideal and had for its object the imperfect 
human nature which does not fit into the moulds of the ideals, 
Or it may be the disharmony in itself between ideal and 
reality which chiefly appeals to his sense of humour. We 
must, however, bear in mind that in the warfare against 
tradition jocular exposition precedes serious attack. Gilbert, 
at any rate, saw the discrepancy between ideal and reality. 

His work is not problem-drama. Its value does not depend 
chiefly on a serious study of certain ideas. He perhaps aimed 
at nothing beyond making effective stage-plays. The striking 
satire which is scattered throughout the plays is co-ordinated 
with the other dramatic elements. The stage-figures, like 
marionettes obeying the will of the master, the wit of dialogue, 
last not least, the admirable lyrics, all these are equally im- 
portant factors of the plays. Yet, although not being problem- 
drama, Gilbert’s work contains germs of problem-drama. 


1) “Iolanthe”, act II, p. 272. 


ns 4. Sidney Grundy. ” 
The new Continental methods of play-construction by de: 
which the Savoy O i k i ' PL 
whiel y Opera is markedly influenced, are dominant Be 
Bin Sidney Grundy. By translating and adapting French plays va 
AR ‚Sidney Grundy was acquainted with the well-made play and B- } 
1 the play of ideas. This knowledge he utilised later on in his B 
3 © 


original work. He follows the method of retrospective con- 
struction, but in a crude and mechanical way. The facts pre- 
ceding the opening of A Bunch of Violets, 1894, are bigamy, v 
 bankruptcy, swindle, fraudulent appropriation of the wife’s = 
marriage-settlement by her husband. The play consists in the 

 revelation of all this, and the construction of the consequent 
catastrophe. Sowing the Wind, 1893, is practically nothing 

but retrospect. Another ruling characteristic of his construction 

is the excessiveingenuity. He “out-Sardous Sardou”, says William 

Archer!). To illustrate his dexterity it is necessary to mention 

a specific example. In 7%e Silver Shield, 1885, husband and 

wife are separated by the following arrangement of events: 

The wife writes the letter which is quoted below to a male 

friend of hers. The letter consists of two sheets; the husband 

finds the second one and acts as he assumes his wife wants 

him to, before she gets an opportunity of explaining. 
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1st sheet: “You will consider this a very cruel letter, but Imean 
it kindly. Something has occurred to show me I have been acting 
very foolishly, and deceiving both my husband and you. You may 
think me heartless and fickle. I always loved him in my heart of 
hearts. I know he doesn’t like me seeing you; and to continue seeing 
you against his will would be like saying to” 

2nd sheet: “Tom, I love another more than you. Isn’t it best 
that we should say good-bye? I have no right to tell you I will 
never see you, for the fault is mine; but if I do it will only be pain- 
ful; and I leave it to your magnanimity to go away from me for 
ever?).” 

There is, strietly speaking, nothing unnatural in this letter, 
but considering that the second sheet starts at this fatal point, 
and that no word on it would convey the idea that the letter 
was not for her husband; further, that the husband should 


1) “About the Theatre”, p. 42. 
2) Act I, p. 7, act IH, p. 51. 
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find the Be sheet and not the first, Sch a ne she uld = 
find it and act upon his wife’s eh request before she 


could find out — considering these facts we can see only the 
hand of an “extra-special” providence!). The audience is far 
more impressed by the dexterity of the theatrical craftsman 
than by the event in itself, and therefore the dexterity is 


' greater than permissible. 


As the alert dealer in theatrical goods, responding to the 
taste of the time, Sidney Grundy also inserts “ideas” into his 
plays. He imitates Dumas rather than Ibsen. The “return 
öf the past”, the favourite subject of Dumas, is dealt with in 
“In Honour Bound” and “Sowing the Wind”. But the treat- 
ment is superficial, and the explanations of the raisonneurs 
naive. He makes no attempt to show the influence of bad 
acts on character; nor does he make the social point of view 
clear. Punishment follows as a consequence only of a number 
of improbable coincidences and arbitrarily arranged episodes. 


Public taste did not require the introduction of Continental 
intellectualism — this was, on the contrary, very unpopular — 
it only wanted a flavour of it, or a compromise with it. The 
audience wanted to be taught a sound conservative lesson, 
and to be flattered by being made to believe that this was 
something new. Consequently Sidney Grundy dissociates him- 
self from the “advanced” theatre, which he satirises in 
A Bunch of Violets. Mark has read in a newspaper that 
somewhere a “masterpiece” is being acted. He goes to see 
it. This is his description: 


Hero was suffering from some brain complaint — and his wife 
didn't like it: so she got making eyes at husband’s doctor, but that 
came to nowt, for he had something the matter with his ancestors. 
Well they were seen philandering by t’owd mother, but that came 
to nowt, for she was paralyzed and couldn’t tell tales. Then wife 
and doctor shoot one another — husband shoots himself — and t’auld 
girl’s left alone wi’the three corpses’?). 


Mark will never be caught at a masterpiece again. He does 
not know whether his mind was improved by the show; he 
only knows that he woke up with a splitting headache. 


!) W. Archer: “About the Theatre”, p. 89, 
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As in the case of the Savoy Opera, “idea” is subordinated 

to stage-effect, and used as an additional means of producing 

it. Sidney Grundy is more conservative than the irreverently 

jesting Gilbert, and a far lesser author, but his reference to j 

the new drama is a little more conscious. 


ORRT 


3. Arthur Pinero. 
Pinero is the next author to carry on the dramatic deve- 
- _ lopment. While Sidney Grundy trained himself for play-writing 
by translating and adapting plays by foreign authors, Pinero 
.  learned his craft by acting. He has twice expressed his views 
of the nature of dramatic art: in a speech at a dinner given 
by the Royal Academy, 1895!), and in an essay on R.L. 
Stevenson, 19032). 

His ideal at the time of the dinner-speech is suggested by 
the following sentence: 

Dramatic art’s most substantial claim upon consideration rests 
in its power of legitimately interesting a great number of people. 
Later in the speech he qualifies the remark by attributing to 
the model play such qualities as “moral in purpose”, “closely 
observant in its portrayal of character”, “dignified in ex- 
pression, stirring in its development, yet not beyond our 
possible experience of life”. He further indicates that 
dramatic art ought to touch on social, religious, and scientific 
problems, but that fancy and romance have also their immortal 
rights in it. He recognises the laws of supply and demand 
as valid in the province of drama. 

His aim is thus twofold. He first of all wants to supply 
the kind of entertainment that meets the demand of the public — 
although the ideal demands: he will entertain legitimately. 
This fundamental purpose achieved, he will raise the play to 
the highest possible artistic level, and — as a good citizen — 
teach a moral. 

This attitude is highly significant of a time that laid so 
great a claim to the diplomatic dexterity of the dramatic 
author, and also of the compromise between Ibsen and the 
public which was made. 


1) Printed in “The Theatre” for 1895, entitled: “The Modern British 


Drama”, 
2) “R. L. Stevenson as a Dramatist”, p. 31. 


‚diplomatic vagueness has now disappeared. The  mast sets 
'forth a clearly formulated programme: \ 
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Eight years later Pieter re >! 


Dramatic talent is the power of projecting characters and to 
cause them to tell an interesting story through the medium of 
dialogue. 


Dramatic talent is the raw material of theatrical talent. It 
must be developed into theatrical talent by hard study and 
generally by long practice, for 


theatrical talent consists in the power of making your characters, 
not only tell a story by means of dialogue, but tell it in such skil- 
fully devised form and order as shall, within the limits of an ordinary 
theatrical representation, give rise to the greatest possible amount 
of that peculiar kind of emotional effect, the production of which is 
the one great function of the theatre. 


Pinero has by this time cleared himself of any trace of 


“Ibsenism”, and developed into an undisguised constructor 
of *well-made” plays. Criticism of life and moral elevation 
are no longer parts of his aim. The true pictures of social 
life in his latest plays must then be regarded as means of 
producing theatrical effect. 

A rough classification of Pinero’s work produces four 
groups of plays: farce, sentimental comedy, the serious play 
in which the study of a problem is an important element, 
and comedy of effective construction combined with the por- 
trayal of manners. The order of the groups is in the main 
chronological, but their bounds overlap each other considerably. 

Already in the farce and the sentimental comedy the 
problem enters incidentally. But the author is connected with 
the development of the problem-play chiefly by the following, 
comparatively serious, plays: The Profligate, 1889, The Second 
Mrs. Tangueray, 1893, The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith, 1895, 
The Benefit of a Douöt,. 1895, Irish, 1901, and Mid-Channel, 
1909. 

He is indebted to a number of earlier writers for most 
of his themes. The conflict of classes, especially the intrusion 
of the new rich into society, reflects Robertson. From Ibsen 


he has borrowed the “intellectual woman”, from Sidney Grundy 


and Dumas the idea of “the return of the past”; the contrast 
between the existence of a rich man’s mistress and that of 
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a married woman of the middle-class is often illustrated by 


Dumas. 


While comparing Pinero with his models we are now to 
discuss the degree of prominence of the problem, its relation 
to action and characters, and the author's attitude to it. 

In his early treatment of the class-problem Pinero does 
not mark any perceptible advance on Robertson. In both 
authors the higher and lower classes appear to belong to 
different worlds and do not mix well. Vulgar mercenary 


- people, forcing their way into society, cut strange figures and 


become the laughing-stock of the audience, dissuading it from 
breaking class-barriers. Augustin Filon points out that this 
social picture was true to life at the time of Robertson, but 
that at the time of Pinero the relation between the rich 
commercial people and the aristocracy was being reversed !). 

The “intellectual woman”, who was created by Ibsen, 
is sketched by Pinero in 7T%he Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith. 
Whereas Ibsen espoused her cause, Pinero represents her as 
a failure. Agnes Ebbsmith has become a convert to the ideas 
of socialism and free love. She forms a liaison with Lucas on 
the basis of common work and common sympathies with the 
new tendencies of the time. When some time has passed it 
appears that Lucas does not care for her ideas at all, but that 
his attachment to her is simply sexual. At this critical moment 
Agnes acts in a way which has gained for Pinero the most 
complete contempt of Bernard Shaw. She sacrifices her ideal 
and agrees to live with him as a common mistress, and in 
making this surrender she experiences “the only hour in a 
woman’s life”. According to the author’s lecture she has now 
been brought back from the path of error and has found her 
natural and proper place. Pinero was not able to make even 
this trite point except at the cost of character. Throughout 
the play Agnes acts very inconsistently, and above all it is 
incredible that a man like Lucas could inspire her with the 
grand passion. The later development of the action has nothing 
to do with the problem. The author proceeds to arrange the 
events so as to lead up to an emotional climax, a completely 
irrelevant scene in which a bible is burnt. 


1) “The English Stage”. 
J. Hoops, Englische Studien. 66. 3. 25 


and problem alike to a Ir ar late plays we 
are going to see some even more striking examples of both. 

The Profligate and The Second Mrs. Tangueray give 
some instances of punishment incurred as a consequence of 
past sins, especially in the case of the “woman with a past”. 
We have discussed the treatment of this theme by Dumas 
and Sidney Grundy, and have noted that Dumas defined the 
avenging forces as the damaging influence on character of 
bad morals and the irrational hostility of society, while Grundy 
punished his sinners. merely by an arbitrary arrangement of 
events. In 7Tke Profligate Pinero does not rise much above 
the level of Grundy. The profligate Dunstan Renshaw marries 
the virtuous Leslie Brudenell. The marriage seems to have 
reformed Renshaw effectually, and Leslie is happy. But after 
a month Renshaw’s former mistress turns up, his past is 
revealed to Leslie, and the marriage is wrecked. As in Grundy’s 
plays, the events are arranged without any regard to pro- 
bability so as to suit the author’s purpose. It would be untrue 
to say that the characters are shaped according to the need 
of the author’s purpose; for they have hardly any shape at 
all; but, at any rate, they act just as he desires them to, 
without any inner necessity. 

The Second Mrs. Tanqueray marks a great advance on 
The Profligate. In that play the author has gone beyond the 
mechanical arrangement of events and attempted to show such 
difficulties as would confront a sinner of Mrs. Tanqueray’s 
sort in the real world. He has even ventured on a psycho- 
logical analysis. The problem may be expressed thus: Cana 
successful marriage take place between a fallen woman and 
an ordinary man, provided the husband is determined to help 
his wife to redeem her past? The answer is in the negative. 
The experiment fails because there proves to be no escape 
from the consequences of past sins. They have, as in the case 
of some of Dumas’ heroines, damaged her character. She is 
bored with domestic life; unable to conquer her jealousy of 
the pure and virtuous Ellean, Tanqueray’s daughter; in a more 
or less definable way she inspires diffidence into the surrounding 
characters; her former dissipations betray themselves in her 
whole bearing: Ellean says: 
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From the first moment I saw you I knew you were altogether 
- unlike the good women I left'). 


' And in addition, she is the object of social ostracism. 

Yet all this is not sufficient to involve the catastrophe. 
The author feels obliged to introduce a “deus ex machina” 
in the shape of Ardale, her former lover, whom Ellean has 
happened to meet and, without knowing anything of his 
relation with Paula Tanqueray, engaged herself to. His 
appearance proves to Paula Tanqueray finally that consequences 


are unavoidable, and in despair she kills herself. This solution 


of the problem shows that Pinero has nothing new to say; 
or if he has, he has not got the courage to say it. His de- 
fence of the theory is unscientific. He cannot diagnose suffi- 
cient degradation of character, nor paint the effects of social 
hostility deterringly enough, to involve the fatal consequences; 
hence the impossible introduction of Ardale, which reduces the 
“proof” to an ex cathedra statement. Finally, the faint sem- 
blance of truth which we might find in spite of what has 
been said disappears when we realise that the actual spring of 
the disaster ending in Paula’s suicide does not lie in her past, 
nor in her character, nor in the attitude of society, but in 
Aubray Tanqueray, who is drawn quite wrongfully. A man 
who deliberately marries a woman like Paula would not be 
so chilly and conventional as Aubray, and had he been but 
reasonably generous the marriage might have become a success. 

Although the problem-study plays a comparatively great 
part in The Second Mrs. Tangueray, it does not depend for 
its value chiefly on that. The author’s attention is constantly 
turned towards the effective climax. The sacrifice of truth in- 
volved in the introduction of Ardale is actually a sacrifice to 
stage-effect rather than to problem-study. 

After Tre Second Mrs. Tanqueray and The Notorious 
Mrs. Ebbsmith the didactic tendecy grows fainter and at 
last disappears. At the same time the characters grow 
in vigour, and the pictures of manners become truer to life. 
Iris and Letty are both faced with a choice between two 
different modes of life: a life in luxury as a rich man’s 
mistress and a respectable middle-class marriage. In spite of 


1) Act IV, p. 182. 
25* 
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tability. Although the author’s sympathy is still easily dis- 
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cernible, he is — at least in /rös — far more reticent than 
in the former plays. The gradual approach of Iris to a 
more and more inevitable catastrophe is depicted with a fair 
amount of truth. 

From the preceding analysis it appears that Pinero has 
a number of characteristics in common with Dumas in his 
relation to the problem-play school: He is obtrusively didactic. 
The problem impresses the audience as something extraneous, 


inserted for the purpose — at least partially — of meeting 


the demand of the public. It has a disturbing influence on 
action and characters, and is subordinated to stage-effect. 
Dumas is the better psychologist and the truer realist of the 
two. His obvious sympathies with radical philosophy, although 
thickly veiled, contrast with the orthodox conservatism and 
prudish conventionality of Pinero. While Dumas is actually 
in advanced of his time, Pinero communicates no discovery 
of any original truth. 

His ludicrous attempt at combining the sensation of 
Ibsenite intellectualism with such tendencies as have been 
described needs no further discussion. 

With regard to action, character, and dialogue this series 
of plays illustrates a development from the common stage- 
variety towards reality. The excessive ingenuity of Sidney 
Grundy was copied by Pinero in early farces, as where a 
man asks a woman for her daughter’s hand in a language 
so ambiguous that the mother takes the proposal as referring 
to herself!). Things of this kind disappear; and the startling 
turning up of Ardale is succeeded by the realistic description 
of the difficulties to which Iris succumbs. 

Types like Ellean, the angel of purity, and the horrible 
sinner, Paula, stung to the quick by being reminded of an 
early youth of supposed innocence, both descendants of a 
pseudo-romantic conception of life which had gone out of date 
long ago, yield place to such real flesh and blood women as 
Zoe Blundel in Mzd-Channel. 


!) “The Weaker Sex”, act II, pp. 75—80. 
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In dealing with the dialogue we must bear in mind that 2 
the Victorian stage-play marks the culmination of a tendency 5 
to make dramatic language one of stilted pathos leavened with A 


strained verbal ‘wit, decorative similes, and pompous meta- 
phors. Robertson’s attempt at opposing that tendency by some 
speeches of excessive plainness was not quite ineffectual; but 
it was chiefly Pinero to whom the task fell of bringing the 
language nearer to the natural speech of the eduacted Eng- 
lishman, In his early plays the persons love fine expressions. 
- The Dean of St. Marvels realises the “difficulty in alighting 
‘ from a vehicle in rapid motion”; and somebody else talks 
about an “architecturally disproportionate lark-pie”!). Although 
such phrases may convey intentional satire, the language of 
the early plays is unquestionably somewhat formal. Pleonastic 
metaphors are put in here and there, such as those dealing 
with Dunstan Renshaw sowing his wild oats and Ellean’s 
“white robe” which is in danger of getting “a little dusty 
at the hem”?). Formality and the number of metaphors de- 
crease in the course of time. In Mid-Channel the master 
ceriticises himself. When Theodore Blundell compares the 
present state of his and Zoe’s marriage to the point of a 
journey where the horses „stop prancing and settle down to 
a trot”®), his subtlety is dismissed as a platitude and a worm- 
eaten illustration. In his serious plays Pinero is increasingly 
successful in fitting speech to character. In his late comedies 
his choice of phrase seems dictated less by dramatic fitness 
than by theatrical effectiveness, but the phrase in itself seldom 
departs from natural speech. 

Whether this dramatic development in the direction of 
realism merely coincided with the growing popularity of the 
realistic problem, or whether it was also stimulated and ac- 
celerated by it, or even the effect of it, it is impossible to 
decide, but probability favours the latter conception. 


6. H. A. Jones. 


H. A. Jones seems to have more seriousness of purpose 
and a more solemn view of dramatic art than Pinero. But 


1) “Dandy Dick”, act III, p. 115. “The Schoolmistress”, act II, p. 89. 
2) “The Profligate”, act I, pp. 38—39. “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray”, 
act II, p. 79. 8) “Mid-Channel”, act I, p. 47. 


his powers fail him to a Et extent. Ai ER are not 


pieces of art on a scale that corresponds to his ambitions. 


While Pinero is perfectly at ease in the theatre of his 
time, H. A. Jones, in his efforts to realise his ideal and raise 
the art of drama to a higher level, was involved in a con- 
stant conflict with the various sides of that institution. He 
felt impeded by the censor, the actors, and even the audience. 
His essays on drama and theatre are collected in The 
Renascence of English Drama, 1895, and The Foundations 
of a National Theatre, 1904, which are contributions of some 
importance to the advancement of English drama. 

It is difficult to get a clear idea of his views because 


they change with the progress of time and the vicissitudes of 


fashion, and because his discourse is marked by the ambiguity 
of the diplomatic propagandist. We may, however, sketch 
roughly the main lines along which he is developing, and the 
main theories on which his best work is founded. 

To begin with he pleads for “a distinction between the 
art of drama on one hand and popular amusements on the 
other”!). But later on the American Professor Brander Matthews 
persuades him that drama may possibly catch the interest of 
the masses without compromising artistic purity. In 1911 his 
surrender is complete: 

We have adopted Mr. Brander Matthews’ cardinal maxim that 
the drama must always be popular art, and an affair for the entire 
people?). 

Next, under the influence of Continental naturalism, 
H. A. Jones claims freedom for the dramatist to deal with 
every aspect of human life, religion and morals not excluded®), 
This is a plea in favour of the adavancing problem-play. In 
order to gain such freedom he finds it necessary to attack 
the censorship. The censor’s ban on plays like Oedipus, The 
Cenci, Ghosts, and Mrs. Warren’s Profession proves to him 
that the censor is incapable of distinguishing between licentious 
plays and plays that may contain formally immoral details, 
but the ultimate tendency of which is moral, with the result 
that his existence is hostile to theatrical morals as well as 


!) “The Renascence of English Drama”, preface, p. VII. 
?) “The Foundations of a National Theatre”, p. 73. 
®) “The Renascence”, pp. 33, 37 
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the development of dramatic art!). The author further com- 


plains of the actor-manager’s tyranny, the star-system, and 
the long-run system. The actor-manager, he says, prefers bad 
plays conducive to the glorification of his person to good plays 


in which he has no chance of shining?). The star-system and 


the long-run system make adequate interpretation of plays 
impossible because the actor gets no practice in adapting 
himself to variant röles®), 

But his chief interest is turned to the drama in itself. 
He is no unconditional admirer of the new drama: 

I have fought for sanity and wholesomeness, for largeness and 

breadth of view, I have fought against the cramping and deadening 
influence of modern pessimistic realism, its narrowness, its littleness, 
its ugliness, its parochial aims*). 
This is his declaration of 1895, which implies two charges 
against the realistic movement: In the first place it is occupied 
with the copy of trivial and commonplace details so that it 
omits the expression of eternal and universal realities, and 
secondly, it accords too much space to ugliness and vice, deals 
even preferably with these for their own sake®). The first 
charge applies to the realistic school as a whole, the second 
one must be taken to refer specially to the great Continentals: 
Ibsen, “the bleak Norwegian”, Strindberg, Hauptmann, and 
Wedekind, in whom “the sexual-pessimistic blizzard sweeping 
over North Europe”), has its origin. 

H. A. Jones’ dramatic ideal is an imaginative reproduction 
of life. In 1895 he accentuates imagination, the four essential 
qualities of a play being “beauty, mystery, passion, and ima- 
gination?)”. Later on he lays the stress on reproduction as 
he is being fascinated by the ideal of a “national drama”, the 
function of which is to represent and interpret modern English 
life®). The foundations on which he proposes to build it are 


1) “The Foundations of a National Theatre”, p. 288. 

2) Id. pp. 104—105. 

3) Id. pp. 110—111. 

4) “The Renascence of English Drama”, preface, p. IX. 

8) Id. pp. 90, 165—168, 294— 295. 

6) “The Foundations of a National Theatre,” p. 211. 

7) “The Renascence”, preface, p. X. 

8) “The Foundations of a National Theatre”, Foreword, p. 8. 
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ac down specified programme, ‚inchuding an 

requisitions: ! 

a) To distinguish and separate the drama ae ee, Ana ! 

b) To found a national repertory theatre where high and severe 
literary and artistic standards may be set; where great traditions 
may be gradually established and maintained among authors, 
actors, and audience. 

c) To insure as far as possible that the dramatist shall be recognised 
and rewarded when and in so far as he has painted life and 
character. 

d) To bring the acted drama again into living relation with English 
literature. 

e) To inform the drama with a broad, sane and profound morality. 

f) To secure adequately trained actors and actresses. 

g) To break down as far as possible ... the present system ... of 
long run. 


h) To bring drama into relation with other arts... To establish it 
as a fine art?). 

The scheme belongs to the year 1904. Although it has 
been modified several times later, it expresses the main prin- 
ciples for which the name H. A. Jones stands, for which he 
was fighting when he was at the summit of his career, and 
on which his best and most original work is built. It is, 
according to him the dramatist’s business to reproduce and 
interpret modern life and thought. In order to do so he must 
insert modern problems in his plays; but problem-study must 
be subordinated to reproduction, not inversely. 


His preface to The Divine Gift, 1913, shows Jones 
abandoning his main principles. He throws over the ideals 
of beauty and interpretation, and surrenders to the “trivial 
copy. of every-day life”, which he formerly despised, and to 
the study of ideas for their own sake, because the public taste 
of that time favoured such a type of play: 


I have accepted the eavesdropping convention ... Nothing 
happens that could not very well have happened at Highgate, and 
in the time and sequence set down. I have peppered it with ideas. 


I would not have dared to offer a play to you without some infusion 
of ideas. 


!) “The Foundations of a N. T.”, p. 17. 
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Considering all changes we dare not contradict him when 
' he modestly admits that it may not be correct to say that he 

has been championing certain ideals, but that it is actually, 
in the main, Time which has done so independently of him). 
We cannot deny his lectures some elevating effect on the 
artistic standard of the theatre, but they have their greatest 
merit in mirroring the changing public taste. 

H. A. Jones set out as a successful author of sensational 
.melodrama of the traditional variety. Having in this way 

gained economic independence, he tried to practise his artistic 
theories. His work in the province of imaginative and aesthetic 
drama proved a failure. Judah, The Tempter, and Michael 
and his Lost Angel cannot be accepted as great art. It is 
the realistic comedy which in the main justifies his claim to 
consideration. The most important plays of this class are 
Saints and Sinners, 1884, The Middleman, 1889, The Case 
of the Rebellious Susan, 1894, The Triumph of the Philistines, 
1895, The Liars, 1897, Mrs. Dane’s Defence, 1900, and 
Whitewashing Fulia, 1903. 

In depicting the new tradesman — Te Middleman — 
he follows the Robertson-Pinero tradition. But an advancing 
social evolution is noticeable, the relation between the trades- 
man and the aristocracy being reversed, The poor baronet 
must buy the assistance of the prosperous man of business 
to win back his old home for his daughter, and at a price 
dietated by him. 

Saints and Sinners and The Triumph of the Phalistines 
betray Ibsenite influence, reflecting especially T%e Pillars of 
Society. The scene is laid in small provincial towns in which 
public opinion is dominated by a set of narrow-minded hypo- 
crites, whose respectability and conventionality are only super- 
ficial coverings of baseness and moral defects of every de- 
scription. In the name of morality, but actuated by the most 
unideal motives, they persecute the individuals who from an 
outward point of view do not conform to their principles, but 
inwardly are far better than they. The individuals, who either 
by advanced ideas or merely by unfortunate accidents are ex- 
posed to their assaults, play a minor part, the essential thing 


1) Preface to “The Renascence of English Drama”, p. VI. 


of Rt which covers vicious nd we ro ara that. \ 
in these plays the old conflict between Puritanism and the 
English stage is revived. 

Some Ibsenite rebelliousness makes itself felt also in Z%e 
Case of the Rebellious Susan, where the “intellectual woman” 
turns up once more, and which touches the question of a 
woman’s right, in certain circumstances, to break her marriage- 
vow. But then pseudo-Ibsenism may be seen going out of 
fashion, and the time is approaching at which Jones’ national 
enthusiasm is set on record. The critical mind which mani- 
fests itself in these early plays — although acceding to a 
far-going compromise with propriety — is dulled by com- 
placent flattery of the contemporary society. His portrayal of 
life is now leavened with reactionary moralising. 

In most cases the action of H. A. Jones’ social comedies 
centres in the popular conflict between the individual and 
society, the conventions of which he will not respect. The 
cause of the conflict varies. In 7%e Case of the Rebellious 
Susan it arises from the wife’s insistence on her right to 
retaliate upon her unfaithful husband. In Te Triumph of 
the Philistines the rebel is an artist who wants to extend the 
scope of art beyond the traditional limits. Mrs. Dane and 
Julia, descendants of Dumas’ Marguerite and Madame d’Ange 
and Pinero’s Paula Tanqueray, attempt to marry into society 
in spite of compromising flaws in their past. 

In pieturing this conflict Ibsen tackles the question of 
right and wrong, submitting to the audience a genuine esti- 
mation of the antagonistic ideals. His sympathy with the 
individual is undisguised. Sometimes the individual is firm in 
his resistance, and sometimes, he — or she — is coerced into 
obedience, as in G%kosis, but with disastrous consequences, 

In Za Dame aux Camelias, Le Demi-monde, and The 
Second Mrs. Tangueray Dumas and Pinero also make some 
attempts at an estimation. Dumas’ gentle chastisement of 
the rebelling women is more than counterbalanced with cincere 
sympathy, and resentment at the social injustice to which they 
are victims. Pinero, on the contrary, although pitying Paula, 
lets her know that she may blame herself for her misfortune, 
and sanctions the social hostility to her. In the case of both 
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the purpose of social illustration, both being subordinated to 
considerations of stage-effect. 
As for Jones the comment and criticism embodied in 


Dumas and Pinero the critical purpose is co-ordinated with b- 
& 


early plays are quickly being dispelled by his growing interest r- 
in illustration and portrayal. The future of Mrs. Dane is ei 
marred merely because society will not tolerate her. She is j 


essentially innocent. She was young and ignorant when the 
thing happened; it seems to have left no trace on her character, 
and she seems capable of making her lover a good wife; yet 
she is mercilessly excluded from society. The hostility of 
society may be irrational, but it is a fact, and so are the fatal 
consequences of its hostility. 

The pretended objectivity of the author is, however, an 
illusion. He is unable to suppress his desire of lecturing. 
When without comment he paints graphically the catastrophic 
effets of social rebellion, his pictures embody the advice not 
to rebel, and the cause of society is further pleaded so elo- 
quently that the author commits himself to it. His sympathy 
is merely shifting from the individual to the majority. When 
in 1894 the theatrical representative of society compelled Ellean 
to accept the fireside-ideal of woman — for which he made 
“Dame Nature” responsible!), and when the same gentleman 
in the same capacity and from the same point of view induced 
Lady Susan to continue to be the virtuous wife of an un- 
faithful husband, the author seemed slightly sceptical; but 
when in 1900 he made Mrs. Dane’s lover throw her over in 
deference to society and for entirely irrational reasons, he was 
undoubtedly fully authorised by the author. 

This social representative, corresponding to Dumas’ rai- 
sonneur, is especially prominent in 7%e Case of the Rebellious 
Susan, The Liars, and Mrs. Dane’s Defence, where he appears 
as a providential elderly baronet to whom power is given to 
shape the destinies of his fellow characters and to move them 
according to his desire without any resistance on their part. 
His power is unintelligible to the audience, which looks in 
vain for intellectual superiority, and listens in vain for in- 
telligent arguments. P. P. Howe gives an apt description of 


1) «The Case of the Rebellious Susan”, act III, p. 101. 


him. His fellow REN he Be, have to serve ee vr 
easy dialectical lobs that he may display his skill, and further: i 

His habitual tone, whether judge or soldier, is the tone of a 
skilful cross-examiner who is leading his witness unsuspectingly on. 
He manages them by moral suasion and physical force, “driving 
them nearer to each other”; and illustrates the action with a chapter 
from the story of his own life. And when the lovers (whose destinies 
he is taking i in his hand) are finally parted, because he tells them 
to, he turns and secures his own beloved one in the end!). 

‘ The late imitative experiments in pure problem-drama are 
of no importance. Jones is no problem-dramatist; but he has 
effectively prepared the soil for the problem-play. At times 
he deals so fairly with the relation between the individual and 
the community, that he is applauded even by Bernard Shaw). 


7. Oscar Wilde. 

From the outset Oscar Wilde reacts theoretically and 
practically against the advancing realism®), and places himself 
in contraposition to such theatrical craftsmen as Grundy, 
Pinero, and Jones, claiming to be an artist, whose right and 
duty it is to ignore all motives of writing except that of self- 
expression: 

The beauty of a work of art is the unique result of a unique 
temperament. Its beauty comes from the fact that the author is 
what he is. It has nothing to do with the fact that other people want 
what they want‘). 

There is, however, according to Wilde, some connection be- 
tween art and life; for art is nature’s exemplar. The basis of 
life is self-expression, and the function of art is to present 
various forms through which self-expression can be made). 
Unhappily a too strong desire of success induced him to 
desert his ideal and join the popular playwrights. His passage 
from the tragic to the comic stage may also have been prompted 
by the discovery that much freedom was allowed on the latter 
which was withheld from the former®). It is by his comedies 


\) “Dramatic Portraits”, pp. 77—78. Cf. “Mrs. Dane’s Defence”, act IV, 
pp. 123—127. 


?) Cf. “Dramatic Opinions and Essays” I, pp. 103, 400. 

3) Cf. “Intentions”, p. 14. 

4) “The Soul of Man”, p. 300. 5) “Intentions”, p. 40, 
°) Cf. Arch. Henderson: “European Dramatists”, p. 299. 
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= ine: an u bi ea that he has influenced the de- 
i velopment of English drama, and is connected with the problem- 
play movement. 

As a comedian he continues the national traditions handed 
down through Sherridan and Gilbert, seeking distinction in 
brilliant dialogue and witty paradox. He does not base his 
plays on any fundamental ideas. Zady Windermere’s Fan is 
simply a farce of misunderstanding, A Woman of no Im- 
PDortance pure melodrama. But a number of problems to each 
- of which his contemporaries with a solemn mien devote a 
whole play he touches nonchalantly, jestingly, and quite casually 
in a single brilliant conversationscene, which often has no 
connection whatever with the action of the play. “That is the 
whole truth pure and simple”, says Jack, referring to his ex- 
planation of an event which has just taken place. But Algernon 
does not care whether it is true or not: “The truth is rarely 
pure and never simple. Modern life would be very tedious if 


it were either, and modern literaturea complete impossibility” 1). 


He may be right, but he is then, at least, stating a fact irre- 
levant to the action. Gilbert, like Wilde, did not hesitate 
to digress from the main motif when he was struck by a good 
idea, but he always kept up some sort of connection with it. 
Wilde does not. 

Besides the irrelevancy of speech to action we may note 
another defect in the author’s method of expressing ideas, 
which gives evidence of the compromise with the public to 
which he stooped. That is the disharmony between the con- 
ventional action and the unconventionality of characters and 
speech alike; between the author’s radical sympathies, which 
clearly betray themselves, and the formal propriety that is 
observed. Lord Illingworth, for instance, in A Woman of no 
Importance, confesses to extremely advanced principles of 
morality; but none the less he appears conscience-stricken at 
the proper moment. During the play he has undoubtedly the 
author’s sympathy, yet he is allowed to be defeated and 
humiliated in the end. 

When H. A. Jones pictured the defeat of a sympathetic 
sinner, he referred to the lesson taught by life. In Wilde’s 


1) “The Importance öf being Earnest’, act I, p. 13. 
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"comedy rn is no hint at the Rt, \ommu: 


er u opportunity of achieving a cheap theatrical effect. 


bows to the rules of propriety, and makes for Rirsoifl PR Br % 


R sr Wilde conveys his thoughts through the instrumentality of 


paradox, and thus proves a disciple of Sheridan and Gilbert. 
In The School for Scandal one of the characters is anxious to 
keep it a secret that he has been “betrayed into an honest 


2 action”, as in case it were known he would lose all his friends °). 
er In Zady Windermere’s Fan Wilde says through Graham’s mouth, 
Pr “Don’t be led astray into the paths of virtue”2); and in Te 


 Importance of being Earnest Cecily expresses the hope that 
Algernon has not been leading a double life, “pretending to 


e) be wicked and being really good all the time. That would be 


hypocricy” ®), 


Gilbert put the following speech into the mouth of 


Strephon: 
If we are weak enough to tarry 


5 Ere we marry, 
You and I, 
Of the feeling I inspire 
You may tire 
By-and-bye®). 
Wilde’s Lady Bracknell says: 


I am not in favour of long engagements. They give people an 
opportunity of finding out each other’s character before marriage®) 
As a rule the paradox is pointed, but at times it dete- 
riorates into a mere inversion of ordinary ideas without any 


suggestive effect, as in the following case: 


Algernon: What shall we do? 
Jack: Nothing. 


Algernon: It is awfully hard work doing nothing. However, I 
don’t mind hard work where there is no definite object of 


any kind. 


The paradoxes are distributed among the persons with 
little attempt at differentiation, only here and there a most 
rough and incomplete disenean between groups. The majority 
of Wilde’s figures are puppets fixed to the framework of a 


2) Act V, sc. 3, p. 288. 2) Act III, p. 109, ®) Act II, p. 75. 


4) “Jolanthe”, act II, p. 283. 
5) “The Importance of being E.”, act UI, p. 159, 
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: plot for the purpose of flinging subtle epigrams and shocking 
 paradoxes at the audience. 


His failing attempt to reconcile a conventional, realistic 


action with a radical, artificial dialogue led him to the con- 
sistent artificiality of 7’%e Importance of being Earnest, which 
forms a connecting link between the Savoy Opera and the 
intellectual farce of Bernard Shaw. The following extract from 
a dispute touching the subject of marriage combines the per- 
verted grotesqueness of Gilbert with the rational farcicality of 


 — Shaw: 


Cecily: Ernest proposed to me exactly ten minutes ago. 

Gwendolen:...He asked me to be his wife yesterday afternoon 
at 5.30... I am afraid I have the prior claim. 

Cecily:... But feel bound to point out that since Ernest proposed 
to you he clearly has changed his mind. 

Gwendolen: If the poor fellow has been entrapped into any foolish 
promise, I shall consider it my duty to rescue him at once... 

Cecily: Whatever unfortunate entanglement my dear boy may 
have got into, I will never reproach him with it after we 
are married!'). 

The new intellectual farce is characterised by a juggling 
with intellectual notions. In 7%e Importance of being Earnest 
it is a sheer pell-mell juggle, in Shaw it becomes more syste- 
matic and serious. On the other hand, Wilde’s girlish in- 
tellectualists are better than their Shavian parallels because 
they are not tied by definite systems of ideas, but are allowed 
to display their charm unrestrictedly. 

Wilde has no reformatory purpose in the sense that he 
wants to replace one set of standards by another. His epi- 
grams are on one hand instruments of shocking for the sake 
of shocking, on the other they are a half serious half jocular 
attack on traditional standards, without any suggestions as to 
the establishment of new ones in their place. Probably they 
are the enduring element of his work. 


8. Summary. 
The authors that have been dealt with cannot be called 
problem-dramatists because they do not devote their chief 
interest to the study of problems. In hardly any of their plays 


1) Act II, pp. 119—120. 


Mrs. Ebbsmith and 7%e T: Br a ni Prsbstines are some 
‘of the purest types. But in the case of them also is problem- 


study subordinated to “higher” purposes. 

The. plays belong to.a period in which traditional social 
ideals and moral standards are being called in question, and 
reflect the conflicting forces, but the authors carefully avoid 
committing themselves too definitely to any of the parties, 
choosing the security of a compromise between the old and 
the new. This compromise is, however, the necessary pre- 
parative antecedent of the frank and outspoken problem-play 
that is coming. 

The development of the problem-play is allied with a 
movement towards realism in action, characters, and dialogue. 
The excess of ingenuity in Grundy’s plays and the early plays 
by Pinero develops into a dramatic structure in which an 
effective arrangement of events does not destroy the illusion 
of reality, as we find it in the mature work of Pinero and, 
in some measure, of Jones. The lifeless stage-types of Grundy, 
“mechanical rabbits with wheels for entrails”!), give way to 
such living creatures as Iris and Zoe Blundell. The bom- 
bastic language of the old stage-play, which still appears in 
Grundy and the young Pinero, is succeeded by the realistic 
rhetoric of Jones, the epigramatic conversational style in 
Wilde’s comedy, and the cultured, yet natural, speech of the 
mature Pinero. 

The purely artificial play survives in Tke Importance of 
being Earnest, which marks a stage of transition to an im- 
portant variant of the coming type. 

The rivalry between drama and theatre has been dis- 
cussed. The weak attempts by Jones to assert the supremacy 
of the dramatist were frustrated. The theatre remained vic- 
torious. This rivalry, which was to be continued, was in- 
timately connected with the struggle of the new drama to gain 
ground. The great cost of production, the irrelevant regard 
the dramatist had to pay to the personality of the actor- 
manager, and the impossibility of getting inferior parts 
adequately interpreted, these were obstacles, surmounted only 


!) Bernard Shaw: “Dramatic Opinions and Essays” I, p. 400. 
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 difficulty, to a drama which was bound to be, for a long 
time, of an experimental nature, and the object of which was 

to raise the artistic standard. But perhaps the greatest diffi- 
-  eulty lay in the absence of an audience for the new drama. 
As a consequence of this, for a long time, “advanced” drama- 
tists could find only occasional chances of having their plays 
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Fritz Seelig, Die Komparation der Adjektiva und Adverbien 
im Altenglischen. (Anglistische Forschungen, hrsg. v. Johannes 
Hoops, Heft 70.) Heidelberg, C. Winter, 1930. 

Verf. gibt eine äußerst reichhaltige und wertvolle Sammlung 
der in der ae. Literatur auftretenden Komparative und Superlative. 
Er berücksichtigt alle zu seinem Problemkreis gehörigen Form- 
bildungen: Komparation der Adjektiva, Komparation der Adverbia, 
aus Adverbien und Präpositionen gebildete adjektivische Kom- 
paration, Bildungen mit und ohne Umlaut des Wurzelvokals, Super- 
lative mit »»-Suffix, Komparation durch Suppletivwesen, Substanti- 
vierungen von Komparativen und Superlativen, verbale Ableitungen 
von Komparativen. Auch auf Keime der periphrastischen Kom- 
paration wird kurz verwiesen. Die Anlage der Arbeit ist dabei die, 
daß innerhalb eines jeden Paragraphen die Belege in alphabetischer 
Reihenfolge gegeben werden. Dadurch ist das Buch — neben anderen 
Vorzügen — ein ausgezeichnetes Nachschlagewerk. 

Der im allgemeinen übersichtliche Aufbau hätte allerdings in 
einigen Punkten mühelos nicht unbedeutend verbessert werden 
können. Bei der Behandlung der aus Adverbien und Präpositionen 
gebildeten Komparation ($ 4) hätte wie bei den anderen Gruppen 
das Einteilungsprinzip nach umgelauteter oder umlautloser Bildungs- 
weise beobachtet werden sollen, oder die Frage des Umlauts hätte 
zum mindesten gestreift werden müssen. Bei der »Komparation der 
Adverbien« wäre ein besonderer Paragraph über Superlative mit 
m-Suffix nötig gewesen (vgl. $ 5). Diese finden sich so versteckt 
unter den Belegen für »regelmäßige« Adverbialkomparation ($ 8). 
Die Adjektiva und Adverbia, die teils umlautslose, teils umgelautete 
Komparative und Superlative aufweisen, sind im allgemeinen mit 


denen zusammengestellt, bei denen nur Umlautkomparation belegt _ 


ist. Dieses Verfahren läßt sich verteidigen. Dann gehört aber söfte 
nicht in $ 8. Zum mindesten hätte dort auf die Form sa/f (S. 74) 
verwiesen werden müssen. Ebenso erscheinen die S. 79 gegebenen 
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Belege nicht an der richtigen Stelle. Sie durften in $1 nicht uner-. 
_ wähnt bleiben. i a: 
Vielleicht die schwierigste Aufgabe, vor die Verf. gestellt war, ; 
war die jeweilige Entscheidung darüber, ob eine Form Spuren des 
“ Umlautes aufweist oder nicht. In den meisten Fällen scheint S. die 
Formen richtig beurteilt zu haben. Doch ist zu erwarten, daß ein- 
gehendes Studium des Lautstandes und der Schreibungen der ver- 
schiedenen von S. herangezogenen Texte in einzelnen Fällen Kor- 
rekturen an seiner Auffassung nötig machen wird. Vor allem die 
Auffassung der Formen eldran und eltstan als umlautlose Formen 
(5. 31) scheint mir nicht haltbar. Die e-Formen sind vielmehr als a 
dialektische Vertreter des strengws. zu ea gebrochenen und zu ie 
umgelauteten wgerm. @ vor 2+ Kons. + aufzufassen. (Vgl. Luick, 
Hist. Gramm. S. 147, 176, 180; R. Münch, Die Hs. H ... der 
Geseizessamml. K. Alfreds usw. Diss. Halle 1902, S. 22; EETS. 
116, S. XX; PMLA IV, 200; Sievers, Ags. Gramm. $ 97.) Man 
wird deshalb das Aufkommen eines analogischen umlautslosen Kom- 
parativs und Superlativs zu ald nicht viel früher als Anfang des 
13. Jahrhunderts ansetzen, wo die Formen alder und aldest bei 
Lazamon belegt sind (vgl. NED.) 

An Einzelheiten ist weiter zu bemerken: 

Im Literaturverzeichnis vermißt man einen Hinweis auf Louise 
Pounds in Angl. Forsch. 7 (1907) erschienene Studie über die Komparation 
im XV. und XVI. Jahrhundert. — In $ 1 fehlt ein Hinweis darauf, daß 
es bei den Wörtern mit Stammvokal z, y im allgemeinen nicht möglich 
ist, zu entscheiden, ob die Formen lautgesetzliche Fortsetzungen von 
Bildungen mit oder ohne :-Suffix sind. — In der Einleitung zu $ 8 ist die 
Ausdrucksweise teilweise nicht präzis, so daß unrichtige Behauptungen 
entstehen (S. 57, Z. 20f., S. 58, Z. 4ff.. — In $ 9 wird richtig bemerkt, 
daß Adverbialkomparation mit umgelautetem Wurzelvokal sehr selten ist, 
ohne daß ein Grund für diese Erscheinung gegeben wird. Ein Anhalts- 
punkt für die Begründung dieser Tatsache ergibt sich jedoch aus dem 
Seeligschen Material ohne weiteres: Die meisten adverbiellen Kompara- 
tive werden auf -lcor gebildet und hier kam Umlaut nicht in Frage. — 
Schließlich muß noch erwähnt werden, daß der Wert der Seeligschen 
Arbeit nicht unwesentlich erhöht worden wäre, wenn ihr Verfasser 
genauere Angaben darüber gegeben hätte, ob die S, VII—XI genannten 
ae. Werke alle von Anfang bis Ende ausgebeutet wurden, oder nur aus- 
zugsweise. 

Vereinzelte Mängel und Versehen, wie die hier zur Sprache 
gebrachten, dürfen jedoch nicht zum Maßstab der Beurteilung der 
vorliegenden Arbeit gemacht werden. Sie bietet allerdings keine 
erschöpfende Behandlung des in Angriff genommenen Problems,, 
Weitere Studien werden vielmehr die offenbar sehr interessante 


Geschichte der Komparation noch tiefgreifender erforschen müssen, 
’ 26 


Beispiel noch zu Be sein, in welchen Gebiss die u: 


gelauteten Bildungen und die Bildungen mit m-Suffix zuerst durch 


analogische ersetzt wurden, ob und inwieweit alte Bildungen und 
analogische Steigerungsformen in denselben Texten nebeneinander- 
stehen und ob sich in ae. Zeit wie bei ne. older — elder Bedeutungs- 
unterschiede zwischen alten und analogischen Bildungen aufweisen 
lassen. Für die Untersuchung aller dieser Fragen bietet aber die 
Seeligsche Arbeit reichliches und verständig geordnetes Material, 
und dieses Heft ist deshalb als ein wertvolles Glied in der Sammlung 
und als ein äußerst brauchbarer Baustein für die Geschichte des 
Formenbaus zu bezeichnen. 
2. Z. Oxford. H. Ch. Matthes. 
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Hans Glunz, Die lateinische Vorlage der westsächsischen 
Evangelienversion. (Beiträge zur englischen Philologie, hrsg 
von Max Förster. Heft IX.) Leipzig, Bernhard Tauchnitz. 1928 
104 S. 

Die Wichtigkeit einer Rekonstruktion der Vorlage für den 
gotischen Bibeltext ist uns besonders durch die Streitbergsche Aus- 
gabe und die Arbeit von Friedrichsen (‘The Gothic Version ot the 
Gospels, a Study of its Style and Textual History’, Oxford 1926) 
deutlich vor Augen geführt worden; letzterer hat u. a. dem Einfluß 
lateinischer Lesarten auf die nachwulfilanische Textgestaltung ge- 
bührende Aufmerksamkeit zugewandt. Auch die westsächsischen 
Evangelien sind schon wiederholt mit Rücksicht auf die lateinische 
Vorlage untersucht worden, von Handke (Hallische Dissert., 1896) 
und — gründlicher — von L. M. Harris (John Hopkins Dissert., 
1901), aber da hier noch mit unzureichenden Mitteln gearbeitet 
wurde, erwies sich eine erneute, systematische Behandlung auf 
breiterer Grundlage als notwendig. Der Verfasser ist sich klar 
darüber, daß der bloße Nachweis der entsprechenden lateinischen 
Lesart in anderen Hss. nicht genügt, um die Vorlage und deren 
Zusammensetzung kenntlich zu machen, vielmehr »müssen die Les- 
arten in die Geschichte der Vulgata hineingestellt und muß ihre 
Wanderung berücksichtigt werden«. 

Eine besondere Rolle spielte die fortgesetzte Vermischung der 
Hss., nicht zum wenigsten auf britischem Boden. “Le melange des 
textes, tel est le trait dominant de l’histoire de la Bible dans les 
Iles Britanniques,” sagt schon Berger. Die nach England ein- 
geführten Versionen stellen zunächst den irischen Typus dar (aus 
Vulgata und vorhieronymianischen Bestandteilen zusammengesetzt), 
sodann den sogen. angelsächsischen, der in der Hauptsache auf die 


rulgeis girückgehk daneben aber verschiedentliche altlateinische 
Elemente enthält; dieser wurde durch Augustin und Mellitus im 
Jahre 597 nach England gebracht. Mit der Sendung des hoch- 
gelehrten Theodor aus Tarsus und seines Begleiters Hadrian im 
Jahre 669 gelangte ein fast reiner Vulgata-Text nach England, der 
zuerst in nordhumbrischen Hss., meist aus Lindisfarne, erscheint, 
in der Folge aber auch im südlichen England und in Begleitschaft 
der angelsächsischen Mission auf dem Kontinent Fuß faßt. Mit diesen 
nordhumbrischen Texten wurde nun Alkuin bekannt, dessen über- 

ragende Bedeutung für die Entwicklung der geistigen Beziehungen 
° zwischen England und dem Frankenreiche hier wieder einmal be- 
leuchtet wird. Seine vornehmlich auf der genannten Version be- 
ruhende, aber auch gegen irische Eigentümlichkeit duldsame Re- 
zension genoß außerordentliches Ansehen, und wurde sogar als die 
beste Form der Vulgata erachtet. Infolge der karolingischen Kloster- 
reform, deren Wirkung in England mit den Namen Dunstans und 
/Ethelwolds verknüpft ist, wurde die Verbreitung dieser Version 
auf angelsächsischem Gebiet gefördert. 

Als Endergebnis wird festgestellt; daß der Alkuinsche Text, 
vermischt mit einem aus dem irischen und früh-angelsächsischen 
Typus gemischten Text als Vorlage der westsächsischen Version 
anzusehen ist. 

Im einzelnen können wir natürlich die Ausführungen des Verf. 
nicht verfolgen oder beurteilen. Aber alles macht den Eindruck be- 
wunderungswürdiger Gründlichkeit. Es steckt eine Unmenge Arbeit 
in der Schrift. 

Nur um einen kleinen Begriff von der Arbeitsweise bei Fest- 
stellung der Lesarten zu geben, sei eine Probe aus dem Abschnitt 
<Lesarten, die die Vorlage mit Sicherheit enthielt? heraus- 
gehoben. 

“Mt. VI. 11. Dpanem nostrum sudersubstantialem : urne ge- 
deghwamlican hlaf = panem nostrum cotidianum CDEEpME 
LT Wabcdefffjgikg. Ein vorhieronymianischer Rest in den 
irischen und spanischen Hss. Doch scheint auch in späterer Zeit 
diese Lesart noch lange fortgedauert zu haben. Sowohl: Beda wie 
auch W enthalten sie. Die auf den Kontinent übertragenen Texte 
enthielten sie nicht mehr, denn sie war allzu verschieden von der 
Vulgatalesart und so leicht als Nicht-Vulgata erkenntlich. — Seine 
eigene Übersetzung bezeugt Hieronymus im Kommentar ausdrück- 
lich: <Quod nos sudersubstantialem expressimus, in Graeco habetur 
gmobarov.”? 

Schließlich setzt sich der Verf. auch mit den Lesarten aus- 
einander, die vermutlich auf die Tätigkeit von Korrektoren zurück- 
gehen oder aus liturgischen Texten stammen. Auf liturgischen Ein- 
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fluß weisen schon die en und lateinischen Rubriken in“ 
unseren Hss. 

Was die Entstehung der westsächsischen Version Bein so 
vermutet der Verf. — auf Grund einer Andeutung von Max Förster —, 
daß zunächst eine Interlinearversion gemacht war, die später, viel- 
leicht sogar ohne Berücksichtigung des lateinischen Textes, in eine 
lesbare altenglische Fassung gebracht wurde. Auf diese Weise sollen 
sich gewisse Ungleichheiten der Übersetzung, die zur Hypothese 
(von Allison Drake) von 2 oder 3 Übersetzern (für Marcus-Lucas, 
Matthaeus, Johannes) geführt haben, erklären lassen, so das Neben- 
einander von engstem Anschluß an das Lateinische und entschieden 
idiomatischer Ausdrucksweise. Diese Frage wäre genauerer Prüfung 
wert. Übrigens können wir dieselbe Beobachtung über Gradunter- 
schiede der Diktion in der gotischen Übersetzung machen. 

Die vorliegende Arbeit, ursprünglich als Münchener Disser- 
tation eingereicht, macht der Schule Prof. Försters und zugleich 
dem deutschen Doktorgrad Ehre. Daß eine Ehrenrettung des letzteren 
in hohem Grade erwünscht ist, bedarf keines Wortes. 

Berlin-Zehlendorf£. Fr. Klaeber. 


J- P. Oakden, Alliterative Poetry in Middle English. The 
Dialectal and Metrical Survey. (Publications of the University of 
Manchester No. CCV; English Series XVII.) Manchester Uni- 
versity Press 1930. 273 S. Pr. 12/6. 

Die mit Unterstützung des Sir Adolphus William Ward Bequest 
gedruckte Abhandlung ist der erste Teil einer Untersuchung über 
die mittelenglische Stabreimdichtung und beschäftigt sich mit sprach- 
lichen und metrischen Fragen, während der zweite Teil Probleme 
literarischer und halbliterarischer Art (Wortschatz, Phraseologie, 
Stil) anschneiden soll. Die sprachliche Untersuchung schafft die 
Grundlage und den Kontrollapparat für die Behandlung des 
metrischen Problems, das dem Verfasser am meisten am Herzen 
gelegen zu sein scheint. Im ganzen zieht er 71 mittelenglische 
Dichtungen zu diesem Zweck heran. 

Die sprachlichen Fragen werden behufs Lokalisierung der 
Denkmäler aufgeworfen; denn Oakden zweifelt die landläufigen 
Heimatbestimmungen an, welche die mittelenglischen Stabreim- 
dichtungen in Bausch und Bogen einem nicht näher bestimmten 
westlichen Dialekt zuweisen. Im Anschluß an Arbeiten von . 
R. J. Menner und Miss Sergeantson werden vielmehr drei westliche 
Mundartgebiete unterschieden. Die sprachlichen Merkmale der ver- 
schiedenen mittelenglischen Dialekte sollen neu ermittelt werden, 
und zwar werden sie in erster Linie aus lokalisierbaren, echten 
Texten abgeleitet, während die Ortsnamen erst in zweiter Reihe als 
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 Kontrollmaterial dienen sollen, da der Verfasser methodische Be- 
denken gegen die übliche Ortsnamenstatistik hat. Ergänzendes 
Material bietet der Stand der modernen Mundarten, über die Wrights 
Wörterbuch und Grammatik sowie des Verfassers eigene Beobach- 
tungen Aufschluß geben. Oakden stellt eine Liste von 45 Punkten 
auf, die für ihn als Dialektkriterien im 14. Jahrhundert gelten. Sie 
sind nicht alle gleich beweiskräftig. Zum Beispiel handelt es sich in 
Punkt 23, Does the spirant hf appear as -ght, -ht, -3t etc.? um 
eine rein graphische Eigentümlichkeit und mit einiger Sicherheit 
kann man nur sagen, daß ch? auf.einen schottischen Schreiber weise. 
Wichtiger wäre die Frage, ob die altenglische Lautgruppe At noch 
mit dem Spiranten gesprochen wird oder nicht. Die Zahl der 
Dialektunterscheidungspunkte ließe sich auch vermehren. Man ver- 
mißt zum Beispiel das »ostsächsische« @; die verschiedenen Schrei- 
bungen für altfranzösisches 2 und die damit zusammengefallenen 
einheimischen Laute würden mundartliche Verschiedenheiten der 
Schreiber erkennen lassen (ew, iw, uw, u, ui); bei Verschreibungen 
könnte dabei wohl auch manchmal ein Licht auf ursprüngliche 
Formen des Originals fallen; Ähnliches gilt von der Vertretung 
des gesenkten i-Lautes durch eine e-Schreibung (cite > cete). Nicht 
alle 45 Punkte können von Oakden zu scharfen Dialektabgrenzungen 
verwertet werden, doch ergeben öfters mehrere zusammen bei ört- 
licher Deckung ausgeprägte Grenzlinien, auf Grund deren eine 
Dialektkarte mit für das 14. Jahrh. geltenden »Isoglotten« zu zeichnen 
versucht wird. 

Da Oakden den Grundsatz verfolgt, über die Sprache der über- 
lieferten Handschriften zu der Sprache des Originals vorzudringen, 
muß es auffallen, daß dies bei dem Londoner Chaucer anscheinend 
nicht der Fall ist. Sein Dialekt wird als der des südöstlichen Mittel- 
landes der 2. Hälfte des 14. Jahrh. bezeichnet und als solcher von 
der Gruppe der südlichen Denkmäler ausgeschieden, denen aber 
Londoner Denkmäler wie die London Petition to Parliament, 1386, 
und Gower, “a Londoner”, zugezählt werden. Den Angaben über 
Chaucer (S. 18, 27, 36) sollten systematische, das ganze Sprach- 
material des Dichters und seiner Schreiber erfassende Unter- 
suchungen zugrunde gelegt werden und nicht stichprobenartige Aus- 
züge aus normalisierten Texten. So ergibt sich zum Beispiel aus 
meinen Ausführuugen über eye (Die sprachl. Eigentümlichkeiten d. 
wichtigen Chaucer-Handschriften, Wiener Beitr. z. engl. Phil. 44, 
S. 182), daß die Ze-form allein Chaucers Aussprache wiedergibt, eye 
dagegen eine graphische Eigenart gewisser Handschriften ist. Zu 
den Bemerkungen über eo bei Orm wäre H. M. Flasdieck, Anglia 47, 
289-331, besonders S. 316ff., heranzuziehen gewesen. Auch in 
anderen Fällen vermisse ich die Benutzung deutscher Forschungs- 


arbeit. ‚Allerälies En een a daß Oakdens Te | 
mehr den metrischen als den sprachlichen Fragen gilt. ni; 
Der sprachliche Teil gibt zunächst eine Übersicht über 
Gedichte in Stabreimzeilen vom Ausgang der altenglischen Zeit 
bis 1300 und kann als ältestes A Descridtion of Durham um 1100 
verzeichnen. Die zehn Denkmäler, in welchen alle Dialektgebiete 
vertreten sind, dienen als Beleg dafür, daß sich auf dem ganzen 
englischen Sprachgebiet in mittelenglischer Zeit Anknüpfungs- 
punkte an die altenglische Stabreimtechnik finden lassen. Ein 
folgendes Kapitel bespricht 28 Gedichte in alliterierenden, reimlosen 
Langzeilen aus der Zeit von 1300 bis zum Ausgang der mittel- 
englischen Periode (genauer 1340-1515); die eingehendste Be- 
handlung finden die Dichtungen des Gawaindichters; Piers the 
Plowman wird unter Hinweis auf R. W. Chambers Untersuchung 
in der Mod. Lang. Rev. 14, 129ff. nur ganz kurz besprochen. Für 
alle diese Gedichte, mit Ausnahme einiger später schottischer Stücke 
aus dem 16. Jahrh., erschließt Oakden westmittelländische Originale; 
wenngleich in einzelnen Fällen (Chevalere Assigne, The ABC of 
Aristotle) die handschriftliche Überlieferung auf andere Gebiete 
verweist. Während bei dieser Gruppe die Dialektbestimmung infolge 
des Fehlens von Reimen auf Eigenarten der Alliteration und An- 
deutungen nichtsprachlicher Art in den Dichtungen angewiesen war, 
können in der folgenden Gruppe von Denkmälern in alliterierenden 
Langzeilen mit Endreim aus dem Reimgebrauch Schlüsse auf die 
mundartliche Herkunft der Werke gezogen werden. Zur Dialekt- 
bestimmung dienen die 45 Punkte. In diesen den Zeitraum 1200 
bis 1500 umfassenden Stücken sind alle Mundarten vom Norden 
bis zum Südwesten vertreten. Für eine nächste Gruppe von Dich- 
tungen, welche Stabreimzeilen in Strophenform mit Reimen anordnen 
und die zwischen 1280 und 1550 datierbar sind, wird, von drei 
frühen vor 1300 liegenden Satiren abgeseben, nordenglische oder 
schottische Herkunft erschlossen. Schließlich wird noch eine Reihe 
von Gedichten untersucht, welche während der ganzen mittel- 
englischen Zeit und auf allen Dialektgebieten nachweisbar sind, in 
denen die Alliteration nur mehr als Schmuckmittel der betonten 
Silben von nach einem anderen Prinzip gebauten Reimversen dient, 
Das Hauptergebnis der Dialektuntersuchung ist die Feststellung, 
daß die mittelenglischen Stabreimdichtungen nicht in einer ge- 
machten Kunstsprache geschrieben, sondern dialektecht sind; er- 
künstelt sind nur die Wortwahl und gewisse stehende Rede- 
wendungen, insofern, als sie nicht der Alltagssprache angehören. 
Der zweite, metrische Teil wird zu einer Geschichte des 
Alliterationsverses im Mittelenglischen. Die Metrik gibt aber Oakden 
auch ein wichtiges Hilfsmittel zur Lösung von Autorenfragen in die 
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Hand. Methodisch knüpft er an die altenglischen Sieversschen Stab- 
- reimtypen an und an deren mittelenglische Weiterentwicklung, wie 

sie von Luick aufgezeigt worden ist. Neben der korrekten Alliterations- 
technik, die wir in altenglischer Zeit zum letzten Male in einem 
Gedicht der Sachsenchronik aus dem Jahre 1065 beobachten, sehen 
wir eine feingebaute alliterierende rhythmische Prosa aufkommen, 
die in Teilen der Sachsenchronik 959—1086 und in den Predigten 
von Wulfstan und Älfric zu finden ist. Mit J. W. Rankin will 
Oakden darin den Einfluß einer verlorengegangenen volkstümlichen 
Literatur vor der normannischen Eroberung erkennen. Die alte 
korrekte Stabreimtechnik ist in einigen frühmittelenglischen Ver- 
suchen noch bewahrt (A Descridtion of Durham, 1100, ein Zauber- 
spruch um 1150, bei dem aber die Möglichkeit später Aufzeichnung 
eines älteren Originals nicht abzuweisen ist, und The Grave, 1150). 
Doch schon das erste Worcesterfragment um 1170 zeigt, daß seinem 
Verfasser wohl noch die alten Alliterationstypen, nicht aber mehr 
die rhythmischen Typen geläufig waren. Und das ungefähr gleich- 
zeitige Gedicht The Departing Soul’s Adress to the Body laßt 
schon das Eindringen von Mittelreimen und Assonanzen in die 
alliterierende Langzeile erkennen. Oakden erblickt darin nicht Ein- 
flüsse französischer Dichtung oder der lateinischen Hymnenpoesie, 
sondern eine volkstümliche Entwicklung, die übrigens auch in der 
späteren altenglischen Stabreimdichtung Parallelen hat. Weitere 
Entwicklungsstadien eines nationalen Verspaares verfolgen wir in 
den Proverbs of Alfred Lazamons Brut, The Bestiary. Zuerst 
fällt ein immer stärkeres Vordringen des Reimes als Bindemittel 
neben der Alliteration auf; doch in der Satire against the Black- 
smiths, einem aus dem Anfang des 14. Jahrhs. stammenden, der 
gleichen Tradition angehörenden Gedicht, beobachtet man das 
völlige Zurückweichen des Reimes zugunsten der nunmehr in über- 
triebener Häufung auftretenden Alliteration. Nachwirkungen der 
alliterierenden rhythmischen Prosa werden in der ersten Hälfte des 
13. Jahrhs. auf südwestlichem Gebiet konstatiert und etwa ein Jahr- 
hundert später bei einer nördlichen Gruppe von Gedichten, die zu 
Richard Rolle of Hampole in Beziehung stehen. Um 1340 setzt mit 
den kürzlich von F. P. Magoun neugedruckten Alexanderfragmenten 
The Alliterative Revival ein. Es handelt sich um eine große Gruppe 
von Gedichten, die fast alle aus dem westlichen Mittelland stammen, 
und Oakden legt großen Wert darauf, zu betonen, daß eine un- 
unterbrochene Tradition die altenglische mit dieser mittelenglischen 
Stabreimdichtung verbindet. Die Untersuchungen von J. Lawrence 
(1893) und K. Schumacher (1914) über den Stabreimvers in der 
mittelenglischen Alliterationsdichtung liefern reiches statistisches 
Material zur Vergleichung mit der altenglischen Technik. Drei 
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gemeinsame, allerdings gradmäßig verschiedene Eigentümlichkeii 
des mittelenglischen und des altenglischen Stabreimverses werden 
zunächst betrachtet: 1. Die letzte betonte, aber nicht alliterierende 
Silbe der Langzeile (d. h. die zweite Hebung der zweiten Halbzeile) 
bestimmt die Alliteration für die folgende Zeile. 2. Gleiche 
Alliteration in zwei oder mehreren aufeinanderfolgenden Versen. 
3. Fortbestehen des C-Typus, während D- und E-Typus schon mit 
dem Ausgang der altenglischen Zeit. verschwanden. Als Züge, die 
als eine Weiterentwicklung von Tendenzen der frühmittelenglischen 
Zeit anzusehen sind, werden besprochen: das Enjambement, die 
vokalische Alliteration, alliterierende Konsonantengruppen, wachsende 
Länge der Verszeile, Alliterationstypen, Rhythmus der Langzeile 
(schwellversartige Halbzeilen mit drei Alliterationen, Falling-, Rising-, 
Clashing-Rhythm). Als neue Entwicklungen kennzeichnen sich 
1. strophische Bildungen, 2. Augenalliterationen, welche in Wider- 
spruch zum Wortton stehen, 3. Neigung zur Alliterationshäufung. 
Eine statistische Übersicht führt die Alliterationstypen aller in diese 
Gruppe gehörenden Denkmäler vor. In ähnlicher Weise, aber kürzer, 
werden jene Gedichte behandelt, die zur alliterierenden Langzeile 
den Reim hinzufügen, und Gedichte, welche Stabreimverse in 
Strophenform binden unter Hinzufügung eines bob and wheel ge- 
nannten Anhängsels. Auch hier wird der Zusammenhang mit der 
älteren Alliterationstechnik betont und auf Ähnlichkeiten und Ver- 
schiedenheiten hingewiesen. Das letzte Kapitel, welches die 
Alliteration als Schmuckmittel bespricht, läßt auch den Grund des 
Verfalls der Stabreimdichtung erkennen: Sobald die Alliteration 
aufhört, ein wesentlicher struktureller Bestandteil des Verses zu sein, 
und zum bloßen Schmuckmittel herabsinkt, wird der Vers, wenn ihm 
nicht ein neues Bauprinzip (silbenzählende Technik) zugrunde gelegt 
wird, chaotisch und unbrauchbar als dichterisches Ausdrucksmittel. 

Das Hauptergebnis der metrischen Untersuchung, auf das 
auch in der Conclusion wieder hingewiesen wird, besteht in der 
Feststellung, daß eine ununterbrochene Tradition von der 
altenglischen Stabreimdichtung zur mittelenglischen 
Alliterationspoesie führt. Oakden stellt eine westmittelländische 
Schule fest, die zwischen 1340 und 1450 blühte und in reimlosen 
alliterierenden Langzeilen schrieb; eine Alliterationspoesie mit End- 
reim begegnet uns im 13. Jahrhundert, vor allem im Südwesten, 
ohne sich dort zu einer Schule zu entwickeln, während in der gleichen 
metrischen Form im 14, Jahrhundert im Nordosten eine Reihe 
wichtiger Dichtwerke verfaßt wurde. Bedeutsam wurde eine Dichter- 
schule, die in der Mitte des 14. Jahrhunderts im Norden entstand, 
in Schottland weiterlebte und sich zu ihren erzählenden Dichtungen 
alliterierender Strophen mit bob and wheel bediente. 


RER werden einige Autorenfragen behandelt. 
Alexander A und Alexander B werden dem gleichen Verfasser 
zugeschrieben, dem aber William of Palerne abgesprochen wird. 
Für The Parlement ofthe Thre Ages und Wynnereand Wastoure 
wird Gleichheit des Verfassers wahrscheinlich gemacht. Richard 
the Redeles wird dem Dichter des Piers Plowman abgesprochen, 
wenn letzterer das Werk eines einzigen Verfassers ist, welcher 
Meinung Oakden zuneigt. Für Sir Gawain, Puritz und Patience, 
erweisen auch metrische Gründe die Identität des Dichters, dem 
Oakden auch Si. Erkenwald zuschreiben möchte. The Destruction 
of Troy, The Wars of Alexander und Morte Arthure sind auf 
Grund der Metrik verschiedenen Verfassern zuzuweisen; ebenso 
Deathand Life und Scottish Field. Ein zweiter Anhang, “The 
Locality of the Green Knight’s Castle and Chapel”, bringt die 
Gawaindichtung mit Clitheroe Castle in Zusammenhang, dessen 
Besitzer zur Zeit der Entstehung des Werkes John of Gaunt war, 
der 1370 Ritter des Hosenbandordens wurde; auf J. Jackson in 
Anglia 37, 393 wird nicht Bezug genommen; in diesem Zusammen- 
hang erfährt The Pearl eine Deutung auf eine Nichte des John of 
Gaunt, die 1369 starb. Der letzte Anhang sucht die Entstehungs- 
geschichte der Handschrift zu rekonstruieren, in welcher die Werke 
des Gawaindichters überliefert sind, und will 7—8 Schreiberschichten 
ablesen können. 

Oakdens Untersuchungen sind sehr geistreich und lassen mit 
Spannung den zweiten Teil seines Werkes erwarten. 

Würmlach im Gailtal, im August 1931. 

Friedrich Wild. 


Karl Häfele, Die Godivasage und ihre Behandlung in der 
Literatur. Mit einem Überblick über die Darstellungen der 
Sage in der bildenden Kunst. Heidelberg, Winter, 1929, Geh. 
M. 16.—. 

Das Heft 66 der Anglistischen Forschungen ist ein stattlicher 
Band mit seinen XII + 314 Seiten und 7 Tafeln; es zerfällt in zwei 
recht ungleich lange Teile und einen kunstkritisch - ästhetischen 
Abriß. 

Die erste Hälfte behandelt auf 69 Seiten die geschichtliche 
Entwicklung der Sage und ihre Beurteilung, der folgende weit um- 
fangreichere Abschnitt der Arbeit mit nicht weniger als 217 Seiten 
wendet sich sodann dem »eigentlichen Gebiet« des Verfassers zu (so 
sagt er selbst S. VI der Einleitung), der Verwertung der Sage in 
der Literatur. Das als Anhang bezeichnete Kapitel bespricht auf 
91 Seiten die Werke der bildenden Kunst, die sich das Godivamotiv 
zum Vorwurf nahmen. 


Mit anerkennenswertem Eifer und großer Umsicht hat Häfele x 


für das Problem, das ihn ganz besonders fesselt, das Nachleben der 1 | 


Godivagestalt im Schrifttum, alles irgendwie erreichbare Material 
zusammengetragen, nach Dichtungsgattungen, da wieder nach 
Sprachen und innerhalb derselben hauptsächlich nach der Zeit des 
Erscheinens wohl geordnet, und bietet es in recht ansprechenden, 
eingehenden Inhaltsangaben dar; besonders ausführlich gibt er 
Analysen der nicht leicht zugänglichen Stücke. Dafür werden ihm 
die Leser Dank wissen und ihm auch gern folgen, wenn er, der 
Kenner des Stoffes, durch manche kluge kritische Bemerkung die 
Vorzüge oder Schwächen eines Werkes in das richtige Licht setzt. 

‚Die Engländer sind natürlich zeitlich die ersten, die sich mit 
dieser lieblichen Sagengestalt beschäftigen, das Früheste sind An- 
spielungen, Stellen in älteren Dichtungen und Volksballaden; greif- 
bar wird die Geschichte erst bei Michael Drayton im 13. Gesang 
seines Polyolbion (1613, S. 74 f.). Tennysons Blankversdichtung (1842) 
ist den anderen epischen Erzeugnissen, darunter auch Leigh Hunts 
»farblosem, fast weiblich-weinerlichen«e Poem (1850) weit überlegen, 
es ist das »berühmteste und bekannteste aller Godivagedichte« (S. 97). 
Schirmer spricht einmal von der Brokatkunst Tennysons. Eine 
schöne Probe seines malerischen Stimmungswebens haben wir auch 
hier, alles ist auf lebendig bildhaften Eindruck, auf greifbar poetisch- 
zauberhafte Anschaulichkeit hin gearbeitet. “Then she rode forth, 
clothed on with chastity”, der berühmte einzige Vers, welchen er 
der Reiterin selbst widmet! Die stimmenden Akkorde kommen zu 
voller Wirkung, können ungehemmt ausklingen, weil sie durch 
keinerlei tiefere Problemstellung beschwert werden. Derartigen die 
äußere Wirkung beeinträchtigenden Fragen geht Tennyson aus dem 
Wege. Von den englischen Prosaschöpfungen ist Walter Savage 
Landors Dialog zwischen Leofric und Godiva in den Imaginary 
Conversations die bedeutendste (S. 117). Das originelle Zwiegespräch 
erfährt durch Häfele eine sehr gute Würdigung (S. 120). Es ist 
eine kühne Konstruktion, so zum Beispiel muß die Figur des Bischofs 
zur Steigerung der Spannung beitragen, der Ritt hat noch gar nicht 
stattgefunden, wird aber in Gedanken vorweggenommen usw. Das 
Ganze ist ein eigenartiges Kunststückchen literarischer Fiktion. Ist 
schon in den englischen Verserzählungen manches Humoristische zu 
bemerken, so sind die dramatischen Bearbeitungen durchaus auf 
Unterhaltung und Schaulust. der Zuschauer eingestellt und oft in 
das Operettenhafte hinübergezogen (Entkleidungsszenen, Peeping 
Tom-Figuren usw.). 

Ganz anders liegt die Sache, wenn der Blick auf unsere Lite- 
ratur gelenkt wird. Das Godivamotiv hat deutsche Dichter viel 
mehr befruchtet, die poetischen Erzeugnisse stehen unvergleichlich 


= 


_ höher. Schon das ist auffällig, daß aus neuerer Zeit, den drei 


Dekaden des 20. Jahrhunderts, bloß zwei englische Bücher stammen, 


‚ darunter eine Erzählung für die Jugend (A.E. Feltham 1920, S, 108 


und’ A. Mitchell Smith 1927 in Coventry, S. 146), während die 


' deutschen Werke großenteils im 20. Jahrhundert, ja die Dramen, 


»die letzte dichterische Auseinandersetzung mit unserem Sagenstoff« 
(S. 285) erst im zweiten Jahrzehnt desselben entstanden sind. 
Fragt man nach dem Grund, so kann man sich allerdings nicht 
des Eindruckes erwehren, daß Maeterlincks »Monna Vanna» (Ro- 
manische Literatur S. 189) da einen kräftigen Impuls gegeben und 


“ die Wendung in das Psycho-analytische den stark sexuellen Ein- 


schlag herbeigeführt hat. Leider beschränkt Häfele seine Aufgabe 
gerade hier auf die Feststellung von Anklängen des modernen 
Dramas an die alte Sage (S. 191), aber besonders im Hinblick auf 
diese interessante Renaissance im Drama möchte man viel mehr 
erfahren, über die äußeren Ähnlichkeiten der Monna Vanna und 
Godiva hinaus etwas von den geistigen Beziehungen der beiden Ge- 
stalten zueinander hören. Es wäre nur zu wünschen, daß der Autordes 
öfteren eine Zusammenfassung gäbe, so wie er auf die deutschen 
Dramen einen Rückblick wirft. Eine noch schärfere Herausarbeitung 
des Wesentlichen würde jedoch auch hier nicht geschadet haben. 
So gut die Durchführung im einzelnen ist, vermißt man den Zu- 
sammenhalt, bei der Fülle des Gebotenen geht der Überblick gar 
leicht verloren. Die straff durchgeführte Einteilung geht von formalen 
Gesichtspunkten aus, dabei kommt das Motivengeschichtliche ein 
wenig zu kurz. Auch die Schlußfolgerungen aus den bloßen Tat- 
sachen überläßt der Verfasser fast durchweg seinen Lesern. Bei 
seiner Vertrautheit mit dem Stoff würden sie sich willig etwas mehr 
und weiter von ihm leiten lassen; daß er ein zuverlässiger Führer 
wäre, zeigt er bei vielen Gelegenheiten. 

In der Einleitung hat er sich sozusagen schon >»salviert«, denn 
der Haupttitel »Die Godivasage« würde sonst enttäuschen; ihr ist 
der weitaus kleinere Abschnitt gewidmet. Häfele geht vom sicheren 
Boden der Geschichte aus, die Zeugnisse werden sorgsam aufgezählt, 
es wird allerlei Wissenswertes über den Namen berichtet. Da auf 
einmal taucht zu Beginn des 13. Jahrhunderts die Sage auf (S. 13). 
Er führt die verschiedenen Fassungen an and im Anschluß daran 
beschreibt er die Godivaprozession von Coventry und verfolgt ihre 
Geschichte bis zum anscheinend recht verunglückten letzten Umzug 
im Jahre 1919. Köstliche Bildchen aus der Kleinstadt werden da 
geboten, die Zeiten spiegeln sich darin. Wie ergötzlich die Einzel- 
heiten über das wechselnde Kostüm Godivas, welches eigentlich das 


der Eva sein sollte! 
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der Forschung Fe en ist. Aber ie Dies wie in En vorher- 


gehenden Abschnitten verhält sich der Verfasser rein referierend, 


gibt getreulich an, was bisher gearbeitet wurde, ohne irgendwie 
selbst klar Stellung zu nehmen. Doch wenn die letzten Absätze des 
Kapitels auf S. 68, 69 als Endergebnis betrachtet werden sollen, 
wenn sie seine eigene Meinung darstellen, daß es sich näm- 
lich bei der Sage um den Grundgedanken der »kultischen Los- 
bittung« handelt, so hätte er das schärfer formulieren und eingehend 
begründen müssen. Der Kern der Sache bleibt unberührt. Woher 
stammt das Sagenmotiv? In seiner Anzeige des Buches im Archiv 
für das Studium der Neueren Sprachen und Literaturen 1929, 156. 
(56.) Bd, S. 259 kommt Brunner-Innsbruck ausführlich auf das 
Motiv der Frühjahrsumzüge und damit auf kultische Einflüsse zu 
sprechen: er hält es für sehr wahrscheinlich und sucht unter Be- 
rufung auf Autoritäten wie Chambers u. a. m. eingehend nachzu- 
weisen, daß die Maienkönigin der Frühjahrsprozessionen mit Godiva 
in Coventry zusammengeworfen wurde. 

Könnte die Sage nicht doch auch aus der Märchenüberlieferung 
geflossen sein? Was im Märchen deutlich und klar-ist, das erhält 
ein ganz anderes Gesicht, wenn es von der Sage übernommen wird 
und dort aufscheint. Da wirken verschiedene Einflüsse ein, sie 
modeln an den einzelnen Zügen, verändern, entstellen oder ver- 
kürzen sie. So kann es hier gewesen sein: der Graf will nicht nach- 
geben, er will sich nicht durch die Bitten seiner Gemahlin erweichen 
lassen, daher stellt er ihr eine scheinbar unerfüllbare Bedingung. 
Die Aufgabe mag wohl ursprünglich so gelautet haben: deine Bitte 
für die Stadt wird gewährt, wenn du nicht nackt und nicht be- 
kleidet durch die Straßen reitest. Sie erfüllt die Forderung, indem 
sie ihr wundervolles Haar löst, das den Körper bis zu den Schenkeln 
bedeckt. Die Mahnung des künftigen Mannes: komm nicht nackt 
und nicht bekleidet! ist nach Professor Karl Spieß-Wien in der 
Märchenüberlieferung sehr häufig, ein Zug, der sich von Europa 
bis nach Indien findet. (Vgl. das Märchen von der jungen Bauers- 
tochter, Grimm, Kinder- und Hausmärchen Nr. 94, dazu die An- 
merkungen von Bolte-Polivka Bd.II, S. 349f., worin die Godivasage 
allerdings nicht erwähnt wird.) Setzt man in den lateinischen Text 
des Chronicum Anglikum bei Liebrecht (Zur Volkskunde S. 103; 
Godiva, aus E. St. 1/171) in Z. 4 auf S. 104: Ascende ... equum 
tuum et nuda...equites nach »nuda« ein »et non nudas, so ist der 
Sinn gerettet (nach Prof. Spieß). Dem entspricht S. 13 die Zeile 9 
des lateinischen Textes von Roger von Wendover bei Häfele. Erst 
hernach wird erzählt, daß Godiva ihr Haar gelöst hat und ihr 
Körper hiervon nahezu zur Gänze bedeckt wurde. Es wäre nun sehr 


fesselnd; zu untersuchen, wie es mit dem Wortlaut in den ver- 
schiedenen Quellen steht, wann die Verderbnis des Textes einsetzt 
und der Zusammenhang so entstellt wird, daß eine einfache Konjektur 
wie die oben angeführte nicht mehr genügt, um die Verbindung 
mit dem Märchenmotiv herzustellen. Das Erblinden des Peeping 
Tom, weil er Verbotenes sieht, ist wieder ein alter Märchenzug, der 
ursprünglich wohl nicht mit Godiva verbunden war und erst später 
hinzugefügt wurde. Wäre nicht über alle diese Dinge etwas von dem 
großen Märchenkenner A. H.Krappe zu erfahren? 

Man fragt sich weiter, warum dieses Sagenmotiv mit dem 
braven Ehepaar, der völlig unromantischen wohltätigen Kloster- 
gründerin Godiva und ihrem nicht weniger frommen Mann, in Ver- 
bindung gebracht wird (Abschnitt I: Godiva als geschichtliche Per- 
sönlichkeit, S. 1f.). Manchmal war ein Name Anlaß zur Erfindung 
einer Erzählung. Wie oft ist das bei Lokalsagen der Fall! Kann 
das nicht hier geschehen sein? An die Bezeichnung »Gutgeberin« 
würde sich die Geschichte von der Opfertat angeschlossen haben: 
nicht freiwillig besteigt sie das Roß, sie wird gezwungen zu dem 
Ritt so wie Mazeppa. Diesen Dingen nachzugehen hätte doch ge- 
lohnt, selbst wenn es bloß ein Versuch geblieben wäre. Trotz aller 
Sorgfalt, die der Verfasser auf die Darstellung im einzelnen ver- 
wendet, ist es schwer, sich in dem Labyrinth von Berichten, Zeug- 
nissen und darauf aufgebauten Hypothesen zurechtzufinden. Häfele 
gibt uns keinen Ariadnefaden an die Hand. 

Im Anhang spricht er über Darstellungen der Godivasage in der 
bildenden Kunst in streng logischer Gliederung. Dazu gehören die 
sieben schönen Tafeln von fünf Gemälden, die der heutigen Ge- 
schmacksrichtung wohl durchaus fernliegen, und von zwei Skulp- 
turen, einer von Thomas (Tafel VI, S. 303), mehr im Stile der 
Bilder, und der von Moest (Tafel VII, S. 305), in modernerer Auf- 
fassung. 

Mit großem Eifer, mit dankenswerter Umsicht hat der Verfasser 
alle die Godivamaterialblöcke aus dem Steinbruch der Zeit, wie sie 
in chronologischer Folge zu gewinnen waren, zusammengetragen 
und jeden für sich sorgfältig behauen. Aber er stapelt sie in etwas 
äußerlicher Weise auf, man vermißt einen originellen Bauplan, man 
hört und sieht nichts von kühnen Schlägen, womit er die einzelnen 
Quadern zurechtmeißeln würde, damit sie sich zu einem harmonischen 


Ganzen fügen. 
Dresden-Innsbruck. Rudolf Hittmair. 


E.K. Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage. 2 vols, The Cl don 
19031), al 
“Old Barthelemy Saint Hilaire, the indefatigable translator vo; ” 
Aristotle, used to say to me when he was our Foreign Minister: one must 
select, early in life, a vast intellectual task, that will be like a literary 
companion, a long-lived one, which you can never lose, because it is 
sure to outlive you.” Thus writes M, Jusserand in the Preface to his 
English Wayfaring Life in the Middle Age. However, with 
the publication of his book on Shakespeare, Sir Edmund Chambers, in 
spite of a busy official life, has completed the task he set himself over 
thirty years ago. Although he may have felt some of that “sober 
melancholy” at taking “an everlasting leave of an old and agreeable 
companion” that Gibbon felt on the completion of his great work, every- 
one will rejoice that Sir Edmund Chambers has carried out his intention, 
not of writing “a little book about Shakespeare and the conditions, 
literary and dramatic, under which Shakespeare wrote”, but of tracing 
in full detail the development of the stage from its beginnings in the 
Dark Ages to the death of Shakespeare, and of giving a survey of 
modern Shakespearian problems unrivalled in its scope. English scholar- 
ship is under a very heavy debt of gratitude to him. 

It is interesting, now that nearly thirty years have elapsed, to look 
back at The Mediaeval Stage, the first of the trilogy; ‘yet to approach 
a book, which has, in its way, become a classic, with the detachment 
with which one carefully scans the pages of a new book, is impossible. 
The student of the subject has been brought up on it; the more he uses 
it, the more he learns to trust it; and, in the end, unless he is very careful, 
even its theories enter his mind as proven facts, He uses it as the re- 
ference book par excellence, and, although the author felt that “the 
burden of the notes and appendices sometimes appeared intolerable”, no 
one else regrets them. In Sir Edmund Chambers’s later volumes one has 
become accustomed to his voluminous appendices and his many footnotes, 
but The Mediaeval Stage had no such precursors, and it is probably not 
unfair to say that it set a new standard in English scholarship for 
thoroughness and accuracy. 

The scope of the work is much wider than the title suggests, so 
wide that no student of folk-lore, religion, or the life of the Middle Ages 
can afford to ignore it. The chapters on “The Minstrel Life” and “The 
Minstrel Repertoire” still contain the best account of the entertainers of 
the Middle Ages; Books II and III are remarkable both for their wealth 
of liturgical learning and for their penetrating analysis of primitive thought 
and religion. Nevertheless, the theme which gives a unity to the whole 
work is the beginning of drama, and each of ihe human activities where 
the seeds of drama can be found is studied exhaustively in relation to its 


') [Anläßlich der nachfolgenden Besprechung von E. K. Chambers’ 
neuestem großen Werk William Shakespeare (unten S. 418) ist vielleicht 
dieser Rückblick auf seine Mediaeval Stage nach dreißig Jahren nicht 
unangebracht (vgl. Saintsburys Anzeige des Buchs ESt. 33, 104 ff., 1903).] 
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4 cultural background. Strands which are, it would seem, hopelessiy FT 


or interwoven, are isolated; yet, even when the process of isolation is as 
complete as possible, one retains the consciousness of certain invariable 
factors in human nature, whether they are finding expression in the ritual 
of the Church or in the meaningless forms of a forgotten paganism, in 
the humble merrymakings of the folk or in the Christmas ribaldries of 
the lower clergy and the revels of the royal Courts. 

Practically every criticism one might make is anticipated in the 


Preface to The Mediaeval Stage. One might perhaps demur at the space 


devoted to the investigation of folk religion and the primitive calendar 
and compare it with ıhe actual dramatic outcome from such sources 
Indeed, in a similar work written to-day much of this would probably be 
unnecessary, for we have grown used to the way of thinking for which 
Ihe Golden Bough, more than any other single work, is responsible, and 
many of the problems which Sir Edmund Chambers had to investigate 
for himself would now have been solved by others. However, one feels 
that at the time these parts of the book were doubtless the most in- 
teresting and exciting to work out, and, as things were then, no such 
synthesis as he needed had been attempted. The intellectual compulsion 
which sent him back to first principles here was the same as the one 
which turned his attention, when he was planning “a little book about 
Shakespeare”, right back to the beginnings of modern drama. 

At one point only is the present writer conscious of a gap which 
might have been filled, and this occurs in Sir Edmund Chambers’s treat- 
ment of the interlude. Heywood’s interludes have always puzzled literary 
historians somewhat; they seem to present a literary form emerging at 
its birth as full grown as Pallas when she sprang from Jove, yet one feels 
that they must be the outcome of a definite literary tradition. The very 
name “interlude” is of no help, for, as Chambers shows, the word has a 
long buth rather obscure history, and obviousiy covered a variety of 
entertainments. Save for the Interludium de Clerico et Puella of two cen- 
turies earlier, there is nothing like them in English, and hence the not 
very satisfactory attempts to find models and analogues in the French 
farce. Chambers is inclined to attribute the form of the interlude to 
economic conditions (vol. ii, pp. 183—191) which brought into being small 
bands of players (not more than three or four), with a minimum of re- 
sources, travelling from one great house to another, Yet there is no 
doubt of the substantial identity of these men, in the reigns of Henry VII 
and Henry VIII, with the minstrels and histriones of the late fourteenth 
century. When one examines the repertoire of the latter, and sees how 
near to the borders of drama are some of their estrifs, debats, and 
“lytings”, one feels sure that here is the presence of a tradition from 


which it was but a short step to the interludes of Heywood. There is no 


doubt of the fondness of mediaeyval audiences for such argumentative 
disputes, for, as Professor Pollard has reminded us, 

In Heywood’s days one of the chief aims of education was skill 
in argument. Men disputed their way to academical degrees, and 
the quickest path to reputation was the successful maintenance 

J. Hoops, Englische Studien. 66. 3. 27 


against all comers of some hazardous BEER Ken Ar 
from one of the dramatis personae to another “in this cause to she 
cause reasonable ... Hearyng and aunswerynge me pacyently” 
would assurediy empty any theatre of our own day. But the 
audience who listened to it in Heywood’s Play of Love no doubt 
settled themselves in. their places with an anticipation of enjoyment. 
(Gayley: Representative English Comedies, vol. i, p- 7.) 
Heywood’s early plays are little more than elaborate debates, and the 
principal interest of his development -is in watching the emergence of a 
more genuinely dramatic form. The very small number of performers 
that his interludes need is also a fairly certain clue that the form has 
grown out of the estrif or “flyting” of two minstrels. 

However, one does not realise the full importance of The Mediaeval 
Stage until one looks over the work that has been done since it appeared. 
For the first few years this consisted principally of the views of scholars 
who disagreed here and there with its conclusions, and, more recently, 
of papers such as Professor J. M. Manly’s “Miracle Plays in Mediaeval 
England” (Essays by Divers Hand, vii, p. 133). A certain amount of sound 
textual work has been done, of which by far the most important are 
Dr. W. W. Greg’s Bibliographical and Textual Problems of the English 
Miracle Plays (The Library, Series 3, vol. v (1914) at pp. 1-, 168-, 280-, 
and 365-) and that even more important by-product, The Calculus of 
Variants; but most of this work is but an earnest of larger things to 
come. It would certainly seem that scholars have, in the main, felt that 
Sir Edmund Chambers has left them little to do. Nevertheless, there is 
still much to be done. One would welcome a fuller examination than.has. 
yet been made of the different strata of the cycles, and an investigalion 
not merely of the relationships of the cycles with one another but of their 
style and diction in relation to the non-dramatic poetry of the age. 
Certain of the York plays, for instance, have undoubted affinities with 
some of the Northern romances. And surely there is room now for a 
fresh discussion of the literary and dramatic qualities of the mediaeval 
drama, for it still has sufficient interest and vitality amply to justify such 
a study. In fact, not until such a work has been attempted will The 
Mediaeval Stage have received the complement it deserves, and which, 
one feels sure, Sir Edmund Chambers hoped that some one else would 
give it. 

Adelaide, South Australia, R. C. Bald. 


E. K. Chambers, William Shakesbeare. A Study of Facts and 
Problems. 2 vols. Vol. I: XVIL, 576 S. II: XVI, 448S. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1930. 421. 

Dieses großartige Werk bildet den Abschluß von zwei vorher- 
gehenden umfangreichen Arbeiten des gleichen Verfassers: The 
Mediaeval Stage (2 Bände, Oxford 1903) und The Elisabethan 
Stage (4 Bände, Oxford 1923). Wenn wir von der ästhetischen 
Seite in Shakespeares Werken absehen, die Ch. grundsätzlich bei- 


e Ex . Ei "$ 
E. K. a William Shakespeare 


. seite läßt, so stellen die vorliegenden zwei Bände gleichsam eine 


Enzyklopädie unseres gesamten Wissens über den Dichter dar, nicht 
eigentlich eine Lebensbeschreibung, wohl aber die Stoffsammlung 
zu einer solchen, in einer bisher noch niemals und nirgends erreich- 
ten Reichhaltigkeit, ja Vollständigkeit. Es liegt im Wesen einer 
derartigen Stoffsammlung, daß die Darstellung recht trocken ist, 


und daß uns von Shakespeares Schaffen nur das Drum und Dran 


geschildert wird; in das eigentliche innerste Wesen des Dichters soll 
das Werk ja gar nicht eindringen, sondern nur eine geeignete Grund- 
lage für Versuche eines solchen Eindringens darbieten. i 

j Diese Absicht ist dem Verf. in vollem Maße gelungen. Überall 
zeigt essich, daß er aus dem Vollen schöpft, aus dem reichen Schatze 
seines eigenen ausgebreiteten Wissens, und aus seiner allseitigen 
Beherrschung auch des von anderen zusammengetragenen Stoffes. 
Ungeheuer groß ist der Umfang der behandelten Probleme. Mit- 
unter hat man sogar den Eindruck, daß Ch. des Guten zuviel getan 
hat; die beiden Bände enthalten manches, was kaum zum eigent- 


lichen Gegenstand des Werkes gehört und mit Shakespeare nur 


noch sehr lose zusammenhängt. 

Jedem einzelnen Abschnitt geht eine e reichhaltige Bibliographie 
einschlägiger Werke voraus. 

Zu Anfang des ersten Bandes (S. I—26) werden wir in die 
Stratforder Umwelt des Dichters eingeführt, wobei Ch. mit Recht 
alle die Nachrichten über Shakespeares Jugend ablehnt, die auf 
bloßen Vermutungen beruhen. 


Die Abschnitte über das Bühnenwesen (I, S. 27—91) erweitern: 


sich zu einer Gesamtdarstellung des englischen Renaissancetheaters, 
der über die Quartos und die erste Folio (I, S. 126—167) bietet eine 
eingehende Darstellung der damaligen Druckverhältnisse. 

Der nächste Abschnitt Plays in the Printing House (l, S. 168 
bis 204) handelt unter anderem von den mancherlei Ursachen der 
Druckfehler, von der Willkür der alten Rechtschreibung, von Shake- 
speares Interpunktion, vom Gebrauch der großen Buchstaben und 
der italics. Die Bühnenanweisungen sind nach Ch. im wesentlichen 
dem Dichter selbst zuzuschreiben. 

Besonders wichtig ist Abschnitt VII: The Problem of Authen- 
ticity (I, S. 205—242). Hier zeigen sich die glänzenden Vorzüge 
des Verfassers: umfassende Gelehrsamkeit, tief eindringender Scharf- 
sinn und kritische Besonnenheit eines nüchternen Urteik, in be- 
sonders erfreulicher Weise. Während ein großer Teil der englischen 
Kritiker sehr schnell bei der Hand ist, Shakespeare auch solche 
Werke ganz oder teilweise abzusprechen, die als echt durch Meres 
oder durch die Aufnahme in Folio I bezeugt sind, ist Ch. in der An- 


nahme solcher Hypothesen sehr vorsichtig und EuzBekhalgend a 
2, 


a fast durchweg es: beidenDra 
der ersten Folio. Sein Kampf gilt besonders J. M. Robertson und 
dessen Überschätzung des Wertes von Parallelstellen zur Bestimmung. 
der Verfasserschaft. An J. Dover Wilson rühmt Ch. die scharfe 
Beobachtung; er tadelt aber dessen Neigung, manches Minder- 
wertige eben wegen dieser Minderwertigkeit Shakespeare abzu- 
sprechen. Der Dichter war oft nachlässig oder oberflächlich, be- 


sonders in der Ausarbeitung der Nebenrollen in seinen Dramen; 


außerdem war zeitweilig eine trübe Stimmung der freien Ent- 
faltung seines Genius hinderlich, wenigstens auf dem Gebiete des 
Lustspiels. 

Im Abschnitt über die Chronologie (I, S. 243—274) geht Ch. 
vielfach eigene Wege, indem er viele Dramen anders datiert als 
bisher üblich war. Er ist aber in der Abwägung aller Möglichkeiten 
oder Wahrscheinlichkeiten, die für die Datierung in Betracht kommen, 
sehr vorsichtig. Durchaus berechtigt ist sein Zweifel an der Mög- 
lichkeit, eine Reihenfolge der Dramen aus ungefähr der gleichen 
Zeit allein auf stilistischer Grundlage festzustellen. Stilistische Unter- 
suchungen können höchstens dazu dienen, die Stücke zu gruppieren, 
aber nicht dazu, für das einzelne Stück einen bestimmten Platz 
innerhalb der Gruppe zu ermitteln. Parallelen, Wortschatz und 
Metrik sind Maßstäbe für stilistische Untersuchungen; ihren Wert 
für die Chronologie bespricht Ch. im einzelnen, wobei er immer 
wieder davor warnt, ihre Verwendung auf die Spitze zu treiben. 
Es geht zum Beispiel nicht an, die Häufigkeit der Reime im Blank- 
vers ohne weiteres für chronologische Zwecke zu verwerten, da 
eine solche Häufigkeit eher ein Anzeichen für den lyrischen Cha- 
rakter des betreffenden Stückes als für frühe Entstehung ist. Unter 
den chronologischen Maßstäben vermisse ich nur den optimistischen 
oder den pessimistischen Untertön eines Stückes. Da wir als selbst- 
verständlich voraussetzen dürfen, daß pessimistische Stücke nicht 
gleichzeitig mit optimistischen entstanden sein können oder umge- 
kehrt, sind wir berechtigt, Stücke von gleichartiger Grundstimmung 
zu zeitlichen Gruppen zu vereinen. 

Nachdem der Verf. durch diese Abschnitte allgemeinen Inhalts 
den gemeinsamen Unterbau für seine folgenden Ausführungen er- 
richtet hat, geht er im übrigen Teil des ersten Bandes (S. 275—576) 
dazu über, die Werke des Dichters im einzelnen zu untersuchen. 

In der Besprechung von Titus Andronicus schließt sich Ch. 
zögernd der Überlieferung von Ravenscroft (1687) an, der das Stück 
einem unbekannten Verfasser zuschreibt, worauf Shakespeare es 
nur überarbeitet habe (1594)}). Ch. gibt freilich selbst zu, daß auch 


!) Bei Henslowe wird das Stück 1594 als ne (= new) bezeichnet. 


4 Kir Annahme Schwierigkeiten mache. Ihr widersprechen die uber 
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" einstimmenden Zeugnisse für die Echtheit von Meres und von der 


ersten Folio. Ich persönlich neige eher dazu, das Stück für echt zu 


_ halten, und zwar wegen seiner künstlerischen Unreife es als Shake- 


speares Erstlingsarbeit anzusehen, also eine frühe Entstehung (um 
1589) anzunehmen. 

In bezug auf Richard II. leugnet Ch., wohl mit Recht, daß 
das Stück irgendwelche Beziehungen zur Geschichte des Grafen 
Robert Essex enthalte. Graf Essex und Shakespeares Gönner, der 
Graf von Southampton, waren allerdings vertraute Freunde; aber 


damit ist natürlich keineswegs gesagt, daß Shakespeare auch mit 


Essex näher verbunden gewesen sei. Auch lag es dem Dichter im 
allgemeinen fern, in seinen Dramen auf Zeitereignisse anzuspielen!). 

In der Bibliographie zu Zamlet fehlt die wichtige Ausgabe 
von Verity, Cambridge 1904. Bei der Besprechung der Verschieden- 
heit der Namensformen der Personen in QI und den folgenden Aus- 
gaben erwägt Ch. gar nicht die Möglichkeit, daß die Abweichungen 
von den späteren Namensformen aus Kyds Urhamlet stammen könnten. 
Dieser ist überhaupt nicht genügend berücksichtigt. 

Im Abschnitt über Äing Lear ist besonders bemerkenswert, 
daß Ch. den Versuch von E. Sievers verwirft, der auf Grund der 
Schallanalyse drei verschiedene Verfasser für das Stück angenommen 
hatte. Der Wert jener wird dadurch vermindert, daß sie als wissen- 
schaftliche Methode nicht allen ernsthaften Forschern zugänglich 
ist. Dürfen wir außerdem der Schallanalyse ein größeres Gewicht 
zuschreiben als dem Zeugnis der ersten Folio? 

Von Timon vermutet Ch., daß Shakespeare das Stück unvoll- 
endet hinterlassen habe, und daß die Unvollkommenheiten seiner 
textlichen Überlieferung daher rühren, daß es auch in seiner heutigen 
Gestalt unvollendet sei. Das erscheint sehr einleuchtend. 

Fast noch wichtiger als der erste Band ist für jeden Shakespeare- 
Forscher der zweite. Während im ersten die subjektiven Meinungen 
des Verf.s sich geltend machen, so sehr sie auch durch nüchternes 
Urteil und Vorsicht gezügelt erscheinen, enthält der zweite zu An- 
fang das ganze urkundliche Material für eine Lebensbeschreibung 
des Dichters. Was bisher weit verstreut war und zum großen Teil 
sich an ganz entlegenen Stellen befand, finden wir hier in zuver- 
lässigem Abdruck bequem und übersichtlich beieinander. Wir er- 
halten ferner Nachrichten über alle möglichen Personen, die mit 
dem Dichter wirklich oder nur möglicherweise verwandt waren oder 
mit ihm in geschäftlicher Verbindung standen, so besonders über 
die Familie Combe. Wir erfahren vielerlei über die Geschäfte 


1) Eine Ausnahme ist vielleicht Troilus and Cressida. 


Shakespeares, über seine Teilhaberschaft am Globe- und am Black- km 
friars-Theater, daß er als Bürger von Stratford zur Unterhaltung 
der öffentlichen Wege herangezogen wurde (1611), sogar daß er in 
Stratford Mälzer war (1598), u. a. m. Für Shakespeare als Dichter 
ergibt sich natürlich nichts Neues aus den mitgeteilten Urkunden, 
die zum Teil Prozeßakten sind; aber unsere bisherige Kenntnis 
von ihm als Mensch wird doch in willkommener Weise bestätigt: 
wir sehen auch hier wieder, daß er kein weltabgewandter Träumer 
war, sondern mitten im Leben stand, und daß er sich auch gegen 
Eingriffe in seine persönlichen Rechte gut zu wehren wußte. 

Bei der Besprechung von des Dichters Testament, das sowohl 
im Faksimile als auch nochmals in wörtlicher Wiedergabe abge- 
druckt wird, betont Ch., der Umstand, daß Shakespeare seiner Frau 
nur sein zweitbestes Bett vermacht habe, dürfe, bei den damaligen 
Gepflogenheiten, nicht als Beweis für ein schlechtes Verhältnis 
der Ehegatten zueinander aufgefaßt werden. 

Ein weiterer sehr reichhaltiger Abschnitt des zweiten Bandes 
(S. 186—237) führt die zeitgenössischen Anspielungen auf den Dichter 
vor, wobei Ch. alles ausschließen will, was sich nur auf seine Werke, 
nicht auf ihn selbst bezieht. Diesen lobenswerten Grundsatz hat der 
Verf. freilich nicht ganz eingehalten. 

Der The Shakespeare-Mythos betitelte Abschnitt (Il, S. 238 
bis 302) unterscheidet drei Ströme der Überlieferung und des 
Klatsches, die sich an den Namen des Dichters geknüpft haben: 
von London, von Oxford und von Stratford. Die Oxforder Über- 
lieferung betrifft nur die Beziehungen Shakespeares zur Familie 
Davenant, und das von dem Dichter Sir William D. begünstigte 
Gerücht, wonach dieser ein natürlicher Sohn Shakespeares gewesen 
sei. Stratford wurde sich schon bald des Ruhmes seines größten 
Sohnes bewußt; seit 1630 war es bereits ein Ziel der Wallfahrt für 
die Bewunderer seines Genius. 

Weitere Teile des zweiten Bandes handeln von den Bühnen- 
aufführungen von Shakespeares Truppe (S. 303—353) und von den 
verschiedenen Formen seines Namens (S. 354—376). Der älteste 
Beleg für sein Vorkommen stammt schon aus dem Jahre 1248; er 
betrifft einen William Sakspere, der in dem genannten Jahre wegen 
Raubes gehängt wurde. (Den Baconianern ist es zuzutrauen, daß 
sie auch aus diesem Umstand dem Dichter einen Strick drehen.) 
Aus dem 13. Jahrhundert folgen noch weitere vier Belege für das 
Vorkommen des Namens. In Warwickshire begegnet er zuerst 1359, 
auch wieder in unrühmlichem Zusammenhang: es handelt sich hier 
um einen Thomas Sh., der als felon aus dem Lande geflohen war. 
Daß der Name so verschieden geschrieben wurde, ist keineswegs 
auffallend; das geschah damals sogar innerhalb einer und derselben 


2 en; in bezug auf eine Sea einzelne Person. Ch. zählt 
83 verschiedene Schreibungen des Namens auf. Der Dichter selbst . 
. schrieb seinen Namen gewöhnlich Sraksdere; aber die Hauptunter- 


schrift seines Testaments trägt die Namensform Shaksbeare. Shake- 
speare dagegen, die uns geläufigste Form, ist die der Widmung 


in den beiden epischen Gedichten, der ersten Folio und der 
- meisten Quartos. 


Der letzte größere Abschnitt des zweiten Bandes (S. 377—393) 


enthält eine Übersicht über die Fälschungen, die an dem Nachlaß 
des Dichters begangen worden sind. Zu den Fälschern gehören 


“leider auch Forscher wie George Steevens (1736—1800) und John 


Payne Collier (1789—1883). Ein Fälscher großen Stils war William 
Henry Ireland (1777—1835), der von Malone entlarvt wurde. 

Im Anhang des zweiten Bandes befinden sich noch eine Liste 
aller Quartos vor 1623 und acht metrische Tabellen über das Ver- 
hältnis von Prosa, Reim und Blankvers in den einzelnen Stücken, 
sowie über die verschiedenen Arten der Reim- oder der Blankverse. 

Die Bibliographie am Schluß ist trotz ungeheurer Reichhaltig- 
keit (17 Seiten) doch insofern unzureichend, als die deutsche Shake- 
speare-Forschung darin nur teilweise berücksichtigt erscheint und 
manche wichtige einschlägige Werke fehlen (so von Otto Ludwig, 
von Wetz, u. a.). 

Eine Kleinigkeit, die noch zu tadeln wäre, ist die vielfache 
Anwendung von Abkürzungen ohne Schlüssel dazu. Einiges ist 
allerdings aus dem Zusammenhang verständlich, so S.7T.M. (1, S. 113) 
= Sir Thomas More, P.C. I, S. 311) = Privy Council, H. M.C. 
(II, S. 332) = His Majesty’s Council. Was bedeutet aber P. C.C. 
4112S!176)2 

Wenn wir die beiden stattlichen, schön ausgestatteten Bände 
des groß angelegten bedeutenden Werkes nach eingehendem Studium 
aus der Hand legen, so kann das nur mit dem Ausdruck der Be- 
wunderung geschehen. Ich selbst schließe noch ein Wort des Dankes 
an für die vielfache Anregung, die ich persönlich daraus empfangen 
habe. 

Freiburg i. Br., im Oktober 1931. Eduard Eckhardt. 


Wilhelm Widmann, Hamlets Bühnenlaufbahn (1601-1877). 
Aus dem Nachlass herausgegeben von Joseph Schick und Werner 
Deetjen. (Schriften der Deutschen Shakespeare - Gesellschaft, 
Neue Folge I.) Mit 55 Abbildungen auf 32 Tafeln. Leipzig, 1931. 
XII u. 276 S. Geh. M. 14,—, geb. M. 16,50. 

Eine der seinerzeit preisgekrönten »Hamlet«-Arbeiten liegt hier 
in pietätvoller Ausgabe, die erst nach Überwindung großer Schwierig- 
keiten zustande kam, vor uns. Das Werk ist ein Torso, der uns 


laufbahn ds 1em aa Se 


Re so recht vor Augen führt. Mit der wohl che überall aus- 


geglichenen stilistischen Form darf man da nicht rechten, ebenso } 
kaum mit der Nichtbeseitigung einiger schiefer Gestaltungen über 
die Schicksale des »Hamlet« auf der frühneuenglischen Bühne, ge- 
schweige denn mit den zu neuerer, keineswegs unbedeutender 
Literatur über das Problem in Widerspruch stehenden Formu- 
lierungen. Doch wäre es nicht unangebracht gewesen, wenn die 
Herausgeber, die ein so warmes Bild der Schicksale des Buches und 
seines hochverdienten Verfassers vorausschicken, durch einige An- 
merkungen, deren Umfang kaum eine Druckseite überschritten hätte, 
diese Sonnenflecken auszuwischen unternommen hätten. 

Die Anordnung des überreichen Stoffes ist eine streng chrono- 
logisch-lokale in verhältnismäßig kleinen, daher leicht überschau- 


baren Abschnitten: Daten über die Aufführungen und ihre Haupt- 


darsteller, mehr oder minder ausführliche Beschreibungen und 
Kritiken sind allenthalben mit bewundernswertem Fleiß zusammen- 
getragen, die Probleme der Bühnentexte und -einrichtungen werden 
nicht vernachlässigt, gar manche Regie- und Inszenierungseigen- 
tümlichkeit ist historisch nun klarer verfolgbar gemacht. Dennoch 
scheint dem Ref. der Hauptwert des Werkes nicht so sehr in seiner 
unleugbaren selbständigen Erfassung der »Hamlet«-Darstellung, als 
vielmehr in der glücklich angeordneten Materialsammlung zu be- 
ruhen, die ganz Deutschland, Österreich, England und Amerika um- 
faßt. Im Vergleich zu Alexander von Weilens »Hamlet auf der 
deutschen Bühne bis zur Gegenwart« (1908) ist Widmanns Werk 
weiter ausgreifend im Raume, vollständiger in der Einbeziehung 
aller bedeutenderen Rollen, besonders der Ophelia, dagegen dürrer 
im literarischen und doch auch im szenenmäßigen Material, vor 
allem aber unbefriedigend durch den häufigen Mangel genauer 
bibliographischer Nachweise der zahllosen Quellen. Erleichtert das 
von Dr. Jutta Hecker- Weimar sehr sorgfältig angelegte Register 
(S. 259—276) die Benützbarkeit für künftige theatergeschichtliche 
Forschung, so ist die Vertiefung in die deutschen hervorragenden 
»Hamlet«-Auffassungen doch an der Hand von Weilens oben ge- 
nanntem Werk jedenfalls bequemer gemacht. Dennoch begrüßen 
wir die Schrift als wertvolle Bereicherung unserer Kenntnisse über 
eine Unmenge von Einzelheiten, die entweder bisher unzugänglich 
waren oder neue Beleuchtung erfahren haben. Eine willkommene 
Ergänzung der Ausführungen des Verfassers bilden die zahlreichen 
Illustrationen, wenn man auch hier Angabe des Standortes der 
Gemälde oder des Erstdruckes der Stiche, sowie der bildenden 
Künstler oft vermißt. Die Reproduktionen sind zumeist sehr klar 
Graz, im Juli 1931. Albert Eichler. 
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Hamlet-Frage. Junker & Dünnhaupt, Berlin 1930. 

Wie die Verf. bemerkt, ist ihr Thema schon mehrfach Gegen- 
stand einer Untersuchung gewesen, immerhin verdiente es eine 
neue Behandlung, da die älteren Arbeiten vielfach über das Ziel 
hinausschießen und stark subjektiv getrübt sind. Freilich wird sich 
das subjektive Moment nie ganz ausschalten lassen. Das liegt ander 
ungeklärten Beurteilung Montaignes. Ich kann die überaus günstige 
Einschätzung der Verf. nicht teilen und kann in seiner Philosophie 


kaum ein positives Element finden, dafür aber eine bewunderns- 
werte Kunst, mit schönen, ja sogar warm empfundenen Worten sich 


selbst und die Leser über Schwierigkeiten hinwegzutäuschen. Auch 
seine angebliche Wahlverwandtschaft mit dem englischen National- 
charakter will mir nicht einleuchten. Sein starker Einfluß auf Sh. 
erklärt sich wohl aus der Spärlichkeit der philosophischen Literatur, 
die dem Dichter zugänglich war, und daraus, daß er mitM. gerade 
in einer Zeit bekannt wurde, als ihm die petrarkistische Welt- 
anschauung seiner Jugend nicht mehr genügte. 

Die Verf. sucht diesen Einfluß in -AZamlet nachzuweisen, zu- 
nächst durch übereinstimmende Ausdrücke, die sich in dem Drama 
und der Übersetzung Florios finden, sodann durch sinngemäße und 
inhaltliche Parallelen. Sie selber gibt zu, daß im einzelnen Falle 
eine direkte Verbindung nicht vorzuliegen braucht. Ihre Zusammen- 
stellung bestätigt aber die Annahme vollauf, daß die H.-Tragödie 
im besonderen Maße im Zeichen Montaignes steht. Man braucht 
darum nicht so weit zu gehen, wie manche Forscher getan haben, 
und M. als das Urbild des Dänenprinzen zu betrachten. Merk- 
würdigerweise rechnet Frl. Türck mich dazu, obgleich ich bei aller 
Ähnlichkeit beider Gestalten auch das Trennende scharf genug be- 
tont zu haben glaube. Sogar mehr als sie selbst, da ihre idealisierte 
Auffassung des Philosophen und des dramatischen Helden not- 
wendigerweise zu einer sehr weitgehenden Gleichheit führt, wenn 
sie auch mit Recht eine beabsichtigte Nachbildung ablehnt. Da- 
gegen führt sie treffend aus, daß der Dichter sich die Ideen des 
Franzosen vielfach. angeeignet hat, allerdings unter Wahrung seiner 
Selbständigkeit. Für die zage Unentschiedenheit Montaignes war 
ein Mann wie Sh. nicht zu haben. Von dem Zweifel Hamlets trieb 
es ihn zu dem grandiosen Pessimismus Lears. 

Auch dieser Unterschied ist von der Verf. gebührend gewürdigt 
worden, wie sie überhaupt in ihrer gründlichen und, soweit es sich 
nicht um die Gegenüberstellung von Parallelstellen handelt, gut 
geschriebenen Studie ihr Thema nach allen Richtungen erschöpfend 
behandelt. Das Verhältnis Montaignes zu Hamlet und dem Hamlet- 
Dichter dürfte damit objektiv endgültig geklärt sein, in der sub- 


jektiven Beurteilung werden die Ansichien BR anseinander- 
gehen, solange es ein Hamlet-Rätsel geben wird. Fr 
Berlin. Max J. Wolff. 


E.RoystonPike, Slayers of Suberstition. London, Watts & Co., 
1931. 

In this little manual Mr. Pike, a well known Rationalist and 
member of the Ethical Society, surveys the growth of Deism from 
the time of the early Scepticists such as Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
to Hume and Gibbon in England and Rousseau on the continent. 
His study, which claims to be no more than an introduction to the 
subject, is really an expansion of.one aspect of Sir Leslie Stephen’s 
monumental work, English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, 
save that where Sir Leslie stresses movements and tendencies, the 
present author prefers to take separately each of the outstanding 
figures in the Deistic school and examine his particular contribution 
to the thought of his age. Opening his book with a survey of the 
origins of European scepticism, which he traces back to the time of 
the Renaissance, he proceeds to treat of Lord Herbert, Thomas 
Hobbes, Toland, Collins, Wollaston, Tindal, Woolston, Chubb, Hume, 
Gibbon, Descartes, and the thinkers of the French Revolutionary 
era. On none of these does he shed any new light; nor does he 
propound any new theories about their doctrines. Novelty is not his 
aim; what he does set out to do is to explain intelligibly to the 
average reader who is not deeply versed in the niceties of philosophy 
and theology, the growth of Freethought in the eighteenth century; 
and this object one is bound to confess that he achieves. 

Only when the subject is presented in a concise form as it is 
here does one realise the enormous influence which Deistic thought 
exerted in its own day. It was fiercely assailed, it is true, by many 
notable figures in the orthodox church, and its exponents were 
branded as atheists and subverters of morality; but its influence 
permeated into the most unlikely places — yes, even into thatstronghold 
of conservative opinion, the Church of England. “So rapid was the 
spread of Deistic opinions,” Mr. Pike writes, “that by 1760 many of 
the leading men in the Church of England, and among the London 
clergy in particular, were Deists in their private beliefs; and some 
at least gave expression to their Deistic opinions in their sermons. 
Twelve years later a petition was presented to the House of Commons 
by some two hundred Anglican clergy praying that candidates for 
holy orders should be relieved of the obligation to subscribe to the 
thirty nine articles.” 

Mr. Pike has written an illuminating, interesting, and instruc- 
tive book. It is free from all pedantry, and what is more important, 
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it is unspoiled by prejudice o propagandism. The author, as we 
have said before, is an avowed ationalist, but that does not prevent 
his surveying his subject from an impartial view-point, and examining 
the orthodox position as fairly and dispassionately as the Deistic. 
Freedom of thought has been won with hardship and difficulty, and 
all who enjoy and value it to-day would do well to read Mr. Pike’s 
book. It will teach them the sanctity of their heritage, and give 
them food for reflection. 
Sheffield. Frederick T. Wood. 


Bonamy Dobree, Essays in Biography. Oxford University 
Press, 1925. 

If I were asked to suggest an alternative title for this book I 
should, I think, call it “Eminent Augustans”, for in it Mr. Dobree 
has done for the Restoration and the early eighteenth century exactly 
what Mr. Strachey did a few years ago for the Victorian age in his 
Eminent Victorians. The subjects of his studies are Etherege, 
Vanbrugh and Addison, each of whom, our author assures us, is . 
typical of one particular aspect of the age in which he lived. All 
three, moreover have this in common: that at some time of their lives 
they were forced into situations where they were quite obviously 
out of place, and it is just at these awkward moments that Mr. Dobree 
seizes upon them for his sketches. His pen-pictures are vivid, vivacious, 
brilliant; his style is the style of the Restoration itself, witty, ironic, 
yet not over-academie. He can sum up a man at a glance, extract 
the essential from the un-essential qualities of his being, and set 
them down upon paper in such a way that the ensemble of his 
picture loses nothing in “getting across” to the reader. “My object 
in writing these studies”, he tells us, “has not been so much to show 
what effect these men had upon the thought and movements of their 
times, as to indicate what results the ideas and factions of their age 
had upon their lives”. Each character, therefore, is studied against 
the social background, but always the centre of the picture is Etherege, 
Vanbrugh, or Addison. The rest is merely there as scenery, and 
allhough we are always aware of it, it never assumes such proportions 
as to distract the attention from the real subject. 

On the Restoration Mr. Dobr&e is obviously at home. Etherege 
and Vanbrugh are both men after his own heart. He can under- 
stand them, and for the time being he can share that air of calm, 
assured serenity which was theirs; but with Addison he seems rather 
out of sympathy. Is is because he cannot quite grasp that austere 
aloofness of his? Or is it because he sees in him the first of the 
Victorians? When Mr. Dobr&ee dubbed him with that title it was 
probably intended to convey something of asneer; but was Addison 
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have detested Victorianism as much as Mr. Dobree himself ee, 


ke Hypocrisy, superficiality, pride, none of these found any con- 
= spicuous place in his character. He was just a sober, cultured, level- 
A headed Englishman. Whether this type of person is less companionable 
Pr than an Etherege or a Vanbrugh is, or course, purely a matter of 
ri: taste and disposition; but he is surely no less understandable. 
u Sheffield. -_ Frederick T. Wood. 


ReginaldH. Griffith, Alexander Popbe, A Bibliography, vol L 
Part I: Pobe's Own Writings, 1709-1734. University of Texas, 
1922. 

The Variorum Dunciad, with the Prolegomena of Scriblerus. 
Edited by Robert K. Root. Princeton University Press, 1929. 

Edith Sitwell, Alexander PoDe. London, Faber and Faber, 1930. 

In the selection of Pope literature given at the head of this 

review, two classes of books are represented; on the one hand there 
are those designed to appeal to the scholar, and on the other those 
intended for the more general reader of poetry. Professor Griffith’s 
Bibliography, an ambitious and praiseworthy attempt in the first 
of these, bears testimony to its author’s indomitable spirit and un- 
tiring energy. The work has been carried on in the face of great 
difficulties. A whole mass of material for such a study exists, but, 
the author tells us, it has not been easily accessible to him; yet in 
spite of this it is wonderful what a comprehensive and well docu- 
mented body of information he has collected together. Here is listed 
every edition and every reprint of Pope’s individual publications, 
from the date of their first appearance, with a detailed description 
of each. The present volume confines itself to the actual works, but 
in a future instalment the author promises us fresh light on Pope’s 
life and character, as well as upon many of the charges so frequently 
brought against his name. The book promises to be a model of 
scholarship and erudition, and when it is finally completed it will 
doubtless become the standard work of reference on its subject. 

When we turn from Professor Griffith’s to Miss Sitwell’s 
book there is a different tale to tell. Miss Sitwell is no scholar. 

She adopts an uncritical, unscholarly, prejudiced attitude towards her 

subject. She admires Pope’s poetry; therefore she feels herself com- 

pelled to defend his character and conduct, even in the face of all 
acts. Her defence is interesting, but hardly convincing. Of course, 
her argument as devil’s advocate is that “the little wasp of Twicken- 
ham” was like many other wasp; he only stung under provocation; 
but she appears to realise that she is championing a lost cause, and 
in an excess of zeal deliberately reacts from one extreme to the 


his few actions of kindness and magnifying his delinquencies, and 
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. She accuses earlier biographers of suppressing or depreciating 


immediately she herself turns to belittle his faults, and judges the 


whole of his life on his few deeds of charity. Whatever Miss Sitwell 


may say cannot exonerate Pope from the charges of spite, pettiness, 
jealousy and vituperation. Many of his victims in The Dunciad 


had never harmed him, or said a word to detract from his character; 
and some, if they had, should have been beneath his contempt; yet 


he took a malicious delight in worrying and tormenting them. The 
despicable hoax upon Curli Miss Sitwell passes over lightly, merely 


* remarking that “Curll was a rogue”; and so he was, but that Pope 


was rogue enough to outwit a rogue hardly redounds to his credit. 
No, I still cannot think of Pope as anything other than “a little beast”, 
to use the words of a recent writer. 

Finally there is Dr. Root’s reprint of the 1729 Variorum 
Dunciad, with forty two pages of bibliographical and critical in- 
troduction, and an exact facsimile of the text, complete with title 
page as it was originally printed for A. Dodd. The introduction is 
especially valuable, tracing ihe history of the poem’s evolution, and 
its effect upon the literary world of the day. Dr. Root proceeds to 
defend the author against the oft-reiterated charge of pettiness. A 
dunce, he is careful to point out, was in eighteenth century parlance 
merely an intellectual dullard. “As Pope uses the word it suggests, 
not stupidity or ignorance, but a perverse mis-application of in- 
telligence ... The character of the dunce is not imbecility, but 
dullness.” Perhaps so; but were all the victims of Pope’s spleen 
dunces even in this sense? Here I am as little convinced by Dr. Root’s 
argument as by Miss Sitwell’s; but at the same time I can feel 
nothing but gratitude towards an editor who has placed within my 
reach a text which is at once so important and so rare. 

Sheffield. Frederick T. Wood. 


The Poetical Works of John Gay, Edited by G.C. Faber. London, 
1926. 

The Three Wartons, A Choice of their Verse, Edited with a note 
and a select bibliography by Eric Partridge. London, The 
Scholartis Press, 1927. 

The Poems of John Philips, Edited by G. Lloyd Thomas. 
Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1927. 

The Poems of Henry Carey, Edited with an Introduction and Notes 
by Frederick T. Wood. The Scholartis Press, 1930. 

Minor Poets of the Eighteenth Century, Edited by Hugh TAnson 
Fausset. London, The Everyman Library, 1930. 

The Pleasures of Poetry. Vol.1: The Augustan Age. By Edith 
Sitwell. London, Duckworth & Co., 1930). 


'in the bye-ways of eighteenth Re! verse, and so numerous ve 


been the reprints or new editions of the lesser known poets of that 
age, that only a few can be singled out here for special mention: 


Mr. G. C. Faber has done yeoman work in giving us a new edition 


of the poems of Gay, a writer who stood sadly in need of careful 
and sympathetic editing. To assess his position is difficult, but this 
at least can be said; that he is a key figure in the development of 
Augustan poetry. At his worst (and his works include a surprising 
amount that is really bad) he is an inferior Prior, hiccoughing out 
extravagant bacchanalian songs; at his best he stands forward as 
one of the few really human figures in a prosaic, materialist age. 
Man of the town though he was, he was not totally devoid of a 
power to appreciate nature, nor was he untouched by that growing 
strain of sentimentalism which was so rapidly asserting itself in the 
literature of the peroid. Mr. Faber writes an illuminating introduction 
to the poems, which sums up to a nicety their merits and their 
historical significance. The arrangement of the verses is a chrono- 
logical one, and in several cases important variant versions are given 
in an appendix. The need for such an edition as this-has long been 
felt among students and scholars. It is probably because of the lack 
of one that Gay’s reputation has hitherto rested primarily upon his 
dramatic work (some of which, by the way is also included in this 
volume)!). But in his own day he was as well known for his peetical 
works as for his plays, and it is to Mr. Faber’s credit that he has 
reminded our own generation of the fact. 

Mr. Eric Partridge’s Three Wartons is equally excellent; 
yet it is a little disappointing. Let it be quite clear that I cast no 
slur upon Mr. Partridge’s work. For his reprints of poems which 
before were not easily accessible, though criticism has long recognised 
their importance, all eighteenth century scholars owe him a debt of 
gratitude. My chief quarrel is that he has not given us enough. 
True, he selects the best and the most significant from each; but a 
slender one hundred and fifty pages is all too little for three poets 
who all stand out as important figures in the march of romanticism. 
The introductory note, sound and useful, sums up the Wartons in 
a succinct manner, but again, it is rather brief. There is, however, 
a good bibliography, so that if we are really interested in the subject 
we may pursue it further. A full edition of all these poets’ works. 


!) The Beggar's Opera, Polly, The Mohocks, Dione, Acis and Gala- 
thea, The Captives, Achilles, The What D’Ye Call It, and fragments from 


The Wife of Bath, Three Hours After Marriage The Distrest Wife, and 
The Rehearsal at Gotham. 
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Poetical Works of John Gay, 


has yet to appear; but until that desideratum is supplied, we shall Be i 
-* have to fall back upon Mr. Partridge for our Warton!). & 
i Another welcome addition to these reprints of early eighteenth a 
 eentury poetry is Mr. G. Lloyd Thomas’ edition of Tre Poems Er 
of John Philids, which the publisher, Mr. Basil Blackwell, presents P 
to us in an attractive form. Philips’ works, I believe, have never a = 
‚been reprinted since they appeared many years ago in Chalmers” 
English Poets, and even there the bare text was given without any 
adequate attempt at editing. I would not go so far as to say that 
 — Mr. Thomas’ edition is the last word upon Philips; indeed, there are 
- certain deficiencies which one hopes that a future editor will supply; —; 
‘ but for all that, the present editor has performed a real service to 
English literature. The collation of his text is scholarly, and the 
introduction, in which he examines the poet’s place in his age and 
in English poetry in general, is illuminating, interesting, and occa- 
sionally provocative. The chief fault I have to find with Mr. Thomas 
is that he is too modest about his author’s merits and importance. 
He remarks, for instance, that “Philips’ work has a certain historical 
value, if little other interest”, surely an _under-rating of a poet who 
could write such tolerable Miltonic imitations as did the author of 
The Splendid Shilling, and who, in his poem Cyder, displayed so 
detailed and so accurate a knowledge of apple culture. Elsewhere in 
this series of reviews I have complained of the idolisation of a lesser 
poet; here I complain of the opposite, and I do not quite know which 
is the worst. On the whole I think I would rather find an editor 
over-generous towards his subject than sparing in praise. 

When we move from Philips to Henry Carey, who lived a 
few years later, we are confronted by a man of a very different 
calibre. Where Philips loved the country, Carey was the poet of 
the bourgeoisie, and in many respects a typical Augustan. Yet 
there are discernible in his works signs of a coming change. His 
ballad of Sally in our Alley, by which he is alone remembered to 
today, presages the poetry of humble life, and his several parodies 
upon the typical contemporary forms of versification show that he 
was not altogether satisfied with the narrow, limitations and the 
stereotyped verse forms of neo-classicism. In this recent reprint of 
his poems an attempt has been made to collect together all his 


1) A student of the Wartons might also read along side Mr. Par- 
tridge’s book, two short articles on the same subject. i. e. Sir Edmund 
Gosse: Two Pioneers of Romanticism, Joseph and Thomas Warton 
(Warton lecture on poetry No. 6), and Edith Morley, Joseph Warton, A 
Comparison of His Essay on the Genius and writings of Pope with his 
Edition of Pope. (Essays and Studies by members of the English Asso- 


ciation. Vol. IX. 1923). 
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from magazines and periodicals of the time. Notes'ar are Ale at 
‘end, and the whole is prefaced by a long biographical and - 
introduction, consisting for the most part of the results of ee 
research. B 
And now we cume to two anthologies of the period. Byfarthe 
2 more important is Mr. Hugh I’Anson Fausset’s Minor Poetsof 
Ex x the Eighteenth Century, in which the editor reprints the com- 
ye plete works of Lady Winchelsea, Thomas Parnell, Matthew Green, 
ee; John Dyer, and William Collins. Collins is easily accessible else- 
EN where, and might, perhaps, have been omitted for some-one whose 
e works could not be so casily consulted; as for the rest, we can be 
Dr nothing but grateful to the editor for putting them all within our 
reach for the small sum of two shillings. They are “minor” in a 
relative sense only. Beside Pope, Prior, and the other literary giants 
re; of the age they certainly appear dwarfed; but they all made im- 
portant and significant contributions to the evolution of English 
poetry, and their verses should be more widely known than they 
are. Mr. Fausset’s introductory essay is brief and condensed, but it 
' is very apt and to the point. His penetrating judgement succeeds 
in detecting under-currents in the poetry of this time which reveal 
jt in a new light: The same meed of praise, unfortunately, cannot’ 
be given to Miss Sitwell’s volume, which, in no sense of the word, 
can be described as scholarly. The editor has called it a “critical 
anthology”, but where the critical element enters in it is difficult to 
see. Moreover, it is manifestly not a representative anthology, for 
though ır claims to cover the period from Milton to the middle of 
the eighteenth century, only six poets find a place — Milton, Herrick, 
Marvell, Dryden, Pope, and Smart. We might reasonably expect 
an editor who makes so restricted a selection to work according to 
some guiding principle; but no. “I have had no settled plan in 
making this collection of poems”, Miss Sitwell writes. “They are 
arranged by no rule.” This, surely, is a damning statement in itself. 
But let us read the introduction, and what do we find there? A 
dissertation of about eighty pages, very prolix and verbose, upon 
niceties of metre and versification; as though there were no other 
aspect to poetry! Miss Sitwell may be a poet; that we will not 
deny, but a poet is not always the best person to write upon poetry. 
Sheffield. Frederick T. Wood. 


Catherine Carswell, The Life of Robert Burns. Chatto and 
Windus, London 1930. 


Mrs. Carswell’s book is one that is difficult to assess, It 
certainly supplies a long felt need, yet it is not quite the kind of 
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its subject, and it tries to enlist a reader’s sympathy for him, but it 


does not idolise him. That the author has been at the pains to 
preserve so unbiassed, so level-headed an attitude is in itself a 
<commendation for her work. Yet there are counterbalancing faults. 


Mrs. Carswell’s leisurely, rambling mode of writing is apt to grow 


wearisome; her dwelling over long on the minutiae of Burns’ an- 
cestry and the background of his life is trying to the patience, and, 


- when all is said, not very useful or enlightening. She is, too, 


obsessed by a desire to analyse minutely every possible poem of 
Burns, and affix it to some particular event in his life. Especially is 
this so with the love poems. The poet’s youthful amours are not 
very interesting, and from the point of view of his work not parti- 
cularly relevant; yet Mrs. Carswell will spend pages speculating 
upon the identity of the particular lady who inspired the piece *O 
my love’s like a red, red rose”! i 


But whatever we feel about these points, we cannot deny that 
our author gives us a deep insight into the character and the 
personality of Robert Burns. Here we are made to realise, perhaps 
for the first time, the genuine religious strain at the bottom of this 
ploughman’s jovial good-nature, the all-important part played by 
hard experience in the shaping of his mind and the moulding of his 
sympathies. As Burns was a true son of the Muses he was a true 
son of the people, and the inspiration for all his best poetry was 
drawn from his daily toil. With no theory of life to expound, with 
no consciously didactic object before him, more than any other poet 
of the eighteenth century he wrote direct from his experience. His 
own words are the best commentary upon his personality, the most 
complete revelation of his character. Mrs. Carswell is an admirer 
of Burns; of that there is no doubt; but nevertheless she sees two 
sides to his character, and reveals both for what they are worth. 
Again we repeat that the one outstanding characteristic of her work 
is her fearless honesty, and because of this her book must rank as 
the best and the most trustworthy biography of Burns which has yet 


been produced. 
Sheffield. Frederick T. Wood. 


Alice D. Snyder, Coleridge on Logic and Learning. With 
selections from the unpublished manuscripts. New Haven, Yale 
University Press; London, Humphrey Milford, 1929. XVII 169 p., 


5 plates. Pr. 13s. 6d. 
J. Hoops, Englische Studien. 66. 3. 28 


' Englische Studien and no attempt therefore is made here 


The. subject ofthis DE man Halkent: a 


a proper review of the work. Since however nothing that throws ; 
light on the workings of that great and extraordinary mind can. be 
quite without interest to students of English literature, some brief 


notice may not be out of place, if only to draw the attention of those 


readers who may be interested to the existence of such a book. In 
successive chapters Miss Snyder deals with Coleridge as “the potential 
scientist”, as “encyclopaedist and educator” and as “the logician”. 
The copious excerpts from unpublished manuscripts have been 
selected for the purpose of illustrating his ideas on what Coleridge 
calls the art of reasoning, or logic in the broadest sense of that word, 
including scientific methodology and educational theory. It is inter- 
esting to know that more actual writing had been done for some of 
Coleridge’s announced works (often regarded as mere castles in the 
air) than is generally assumed, though the bulk of it is in a state 
quite unfit for publication. 
Welwyn Garden City. CyrilC. Barnard. 


Friedrich Schubel, Romantische Elemente im englischen 
realistischen Roman von 1830-35. Diss. Greifswald 1929. 

Der englische Roman des 19. Jahrhunderts ist auch heute noch 
ein ausgiebiges Feld wissenschaftlicher Bearbeitung, und gerade 
hier kann noch manche Arbeit geleistet werden. Besonders im Hin- 
blick auf Wesen und Technik des englischen viktorianischen Romans 
wäre einmal im Zusammenhang zu handeln. Hier haben die Ameri- 
kaner bereits eine gute Vorarbeit geleistet. Auch spezielles Ein- 
gehen auf besondere Fragen, wie Wechselwirkung von Technik und 
Serienveröffentlichung, Roman und Buchhändler, Hinwenden an 
soziologische Fragen und Herausstellung durchgehender Linien, wäre 
in jeder Beziehung gut auszuschöpfen. Die Dissertation von Schubel 
ist leider recht eng gefaßt. Die zeitliche Abgrenzung von 5 Jahren 
ist, zumal bei den mannigfachen Einflüssen und Wechselbeziehungen 
der Romangestaltung jener Periode, zweifellos nicht vorteilhaft. Eine 
Begründung des Herausgreifens dieses Zeitabschnittes ist nicht ge- 
geben. Romantische Nachwirkungen sind im Pathos und melo- 
dramatischer Färbung auch noch in den Romanen der Dickens- 
gruppe zu finden. Die englische Literaturwissenschaft ist heute in 
starker Weise von einem Eingehen auf »Romantik« befangen. Ob 
man aber bei dem Engländer eine Ausdeutung der Romantik im 
Sinne der von Strich herausgestellten Begriffsdeutungen zu finden 
vermag, müßte erst sorgfältig nachgeprüft werden. Schubel geht 
ohne weiteres von der deutschen Einstellung als Grundlage seiner 
Arbeit aus. Für die Deutung englischer romantischer Strömungen 


at the City Literary Institute. OUP 1929): “To me the novel is not 


only a literary form, but an article of merchandise — — — In other 


words, it belongs essentially to the modern world of Commerce — "N 


so mag man sich leicht vorstellen, was dem Engländer Romantik 
bedeuten mag. Die Elemente des Romantischen, die Schubel wesent- 
lich in seiner Arbeit herausstellt, zeigen sich als Hinneigung zum 
Mittelalter, zur romantischen Landschaft und zu einer Märchen- 


“ und Traumwelt. Sie entspringen der romantischen Sehnsucht des 


Menschen. Diese Elemente sucht Schubel in verschiedenen Roman- 
kategorien zu finden. Er findet sie im Geschichtsroman (Bulwer, 
James), im sogenannten orientalischen Roman (Morier), im Kriminal- 
roman (Bulwer, James), im Seeroman (Marryat, Chamier), im Ge- 
sellschaftsroman (Edgeworth, Bulwer) und in den fashionable novels 


(Gore, Sheridan, Mulgrave, Disraeli u. a. Ob man im Kriminal- 


roman (die Anwendung dieses Terminus für diese Zeit kann be- 
stritten werden) die »abenteuerlichen Raubüberfälle und Diebstähle« 
auf das Konto des romantischen Einschlages setzen kann, ist äußerst 
zweifelhaft. Hier ist wohl die Weiterwirkung der älteren Tradition 
des englischen Romans zu verspüren. Inwieweit der Gegensatz 
subjektiv — objektiv für die Bewertung der Romane im romantischen 
Sinne ausschlaggebend ist — Schubel geht wesentlich davon aus —, 
müßte noch genauer nachgeprüft werden. Die Problemstellung der 
Arbeit, die an und für sich durchaus richtig und notwendig er- 
scheint, geht von falschen Voraussetzungen aus — — auch erscheint 
die Klassifizierung der Romane wenig vorteilhaft. Das Ergebnis 
wäre erfolgreicher gewesen, hätte der Verfasser zunächst nur eine 
Romankategorie herausgegriffen und diese durch eine längere Zeit- 
spanne hindurch verfolgt. So bleibt die Arbeit wesentlich nur sehr 
kleines Detail. Bemerkenswert ist die klare Begriffssonderung zu 
Anfang und die Klarheit der Darstellung. 

Bemerkungen wie S. 22ff. (Paternas Dissertation usw.) gehören 
in die Anmerkungen. Es wäre erwünscht, wenn die Literaturangaben 


mit Jahreszahlen und Entstehungsort versehen würden. 
Jena. Hans Sehlbach. 


Boris Segalowitsch, Benjamin Disraelis Orientalismus. 
Dissertation, Berlin 1930. 139 S. 
Ein Rassengenosse Disraelis sucht dessen Eigenart aus dem 
Judentum zu erklären. Ob unter Judentum Konfession oder Rasse 
zu verstehen sei, will der Verfasser nicht entscheiden; tatsächlich 


aber stellt er sich auf den Rassenstandpunkt. Er will den Li 


= er, »Disraclis Orientalismus i ea aungsgei 
‚sprünge zu verlegen« ... »trotz det in der Kindheit vollz 
Taufe.« Orientalismus hat für Segalowitsch zwei Bedeutungen, die 
er sprachlich durch die Bezeichnungen orientalism und orientali- | 
cism auseinanderhalten möchte. Orientalism wäre das für die eng- 


lische Umgebung Exotische, Fremdländische in der äußeren Er- 


* scheinung. Orientalicism dagegen wäre der triebhafte, einem inneren 
Gesetz folgende Drang, die Orienttendenz. Das Bild Disraelis in 


den Augen der Engländer ist demnach der Inhalt des ersten 
Teiles, der im wesentlichen biographisch ist und durch einzelne 
Abschnitte des zweiten Teiles, Disraelis persönliches Verhältnis 
zum Orient, ergänzt wird. Die Urteile von Disraelis Gegner 
Gladstone, von bedeutenden englischen Staatsmännern und Kolonial- 
politikern, von ihm parteimäßig nahestehenden und von gegnerischen 
Historikern und von anderen hervorragenden Zeitgenossen sollen 
den. Unterschied zwischen Disraelis jüdischem Naturell und den 
Grundzügen englischen Volkstums beleuchten. Im Vordergrund 
steht hier der Politiker Disraeli: Ihnen allen fällt seine jüdische Ab- 
kunft auf, aus der er selbst kein Hehl machte, auf die er vielmehr 
stolz war. In gröberer, gehässiger oder in feinerer Form kommt 
immer die Überzeugung zum Ausdruck, daß Disraeli kein ernster 
britischer Staatsmann sondern ein politischer Abenteurer und daß 
nur seine semitische Politik echt sei. Damit bestätigt sich auch der 
Ausspruch von Dibelius, daß Disraeli dem Herzen der Engländer 
stets fremd geblieben sei. 

Disraelis Orientdrang offenbart sich nach Überwindung des 
unfruchtbaren, nihilistischen Dandytums in einem romantischen 
Orientalismus, der sich an Reisebeschreibungen, Romanen und Er- 
zählungen nährt (Morier, Hope, besonders Beckford’s Vathek, dessen 
Beziehungen zu Alroy erörtert werden), vor allem aber in seiner 
eigenen Örientreise, die der junge Disraeli in Nachahmung Byrons 
unternahm. Der literarische Niederschlag dieses Orientalismus wird 
im dritten Teil auch außerhalb der im Orient selbst spielenden Roman- 
handlungen des Tancred und Alroy, sowie in stilistischer Hinsicht 
und in den Orienttypen verfolgt. Dabei ergibt sich ein Exkurs über 
die vorderorientalische Sekte der Ansarey und ein zweiter über 
Disraeli als Vorläufer des Zionismus, nicht in dem Sinne, als fänden 
sich in seinem Leben Ansätze zur Verwirklichung zionistischer Be- 
strebungen (Wiederverwurzelung der Juden als Volk in Palästina), 
sondern in dem Sinne, daß sein Wirken kräftige Reime für eine 
spätere Entwicklung zum Zionismus in sich schloß. 

Diese Bemerkungen führen zu dem für die Geschichte wich- 
tigsten vierten Teil der Arbeit: Politische Folgen des Orientalismus. 
Segalowitsch hat wohl recht, wenn er sagt: »Der Romanschriftsteller 
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# handelt es sich um eine eigenartige Form des Imperialismus, die 


re. hätte: er sich nicht als der Imperialist Lord Beaconsfield durch seine 
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r \ wäre hen ‚der EEE REN 
politische Tätigkeit den Ruhm für die Nachwelt gesichert.« Hier 


gerade für den Juden Disraeli charakteristisch ist: seinen Orient- 
imperialismus, der ein auffallendes Desinteressement an allen nicht- 


_ ‚asiatischen Kolonien zeigt. Als Etappen dieses Orientimperialismus 


erscheinen die Erwerbung der Suezkanalaktien, die Sicherung des 
Landweges nach Indien, der Anfang der englischen Festsetzung in 
Ägypten, die Annexion von Zypern und als Krönung des Werkes 
die Proklamation der Königin Viktoria zur Kaiserin von Indien, 
Damit ist wohl ein Beweis für die in der Arbeit verfochtene These 


_ erbracht, daß Disraelis Judesein mit seinen literarischen und poli- 


tischen Schöpfungen eng verknüpft ist. 

Gewiß bildet das jüdisch-orientalische Element nur eine der 
vielen Komponenten, aus denen sich Disraelis vielseitige Persönlich- 
keit zusammensetzt, aber es ist von ausschlaggebender Bedeutung. 
Immerhin bleibt aber neben der rassenpsychologischen Betrachtungs- 
weise noch Raum genug für eine individualpsychologische Unter- 
suchung, der weniger die große sechsbändige Disraelimonographie 
von Monypenny und Buckle als die Werke Disraelis selbst zugrunde 
zu legen wären. Bedauerlicherweise wird die sehr aufschlußreiche 
Arbeit durch viele Druckfehler, besonders im englischen Texte 
entstellt. 

Würmlach im Gailtal, im August 1931. 

Friedrich Wild. 


Joanna Cannan, High Table. Tauchnitz Edition 1931. Vol. 4996. 
270 S. Pr. M. 2,—. 

Die englische Kritik hat Miß Joanna Cannans Werke höchst 
günstig beurteilt. Sie rühmt ihr nach ‘“keen insight, admirable de- 
scriptive powers, abundance of humour, and a remarkable gift for 
portraiture’”. Die letztere Gabe hat sie in der Charakteristik des 
gelehrten, aber schüchternen und über alle Maßen weltfremden 
Theodore Fletcher, Rektor (Warden) vom St. Mary’s College in 
Oxford, auf das glänzendste bewiesen. Der schwächliche Pfarrers- 
sohn von Widdingfold, Theodore Fletcher, und die Gastwirtstochter 
Hester Adams vom Wirtshaus “the Goat and Compasses? scheiden 
nach einer Liebesnacht für immer. Er steigt zum Fellow und Rektor 
(Warden) von St. Mary’s auf und präsidiert an der High Table 
in der Halle. Lange dauert seine Reue über die Feigheit, sich der 
Vaterpflicht entzogen zu haben. Aber auch an ihm bewahrheitet 
sich das Wort ‘Vita mutatur, non tollitur”. Hester Adams heiratet 
den ehrsamen Landmann Sam Twigg. Nach langen Jahren treffen 
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reich, und seine Mutter bekennt, daß die Beschuldigung von Fletchers 
Vaterschaft eine Lüge war. Nun bereut er, die alte Erinnerung 
wieder wachgerufen zu haben: Quieta non movere! Der Schluß 
schildert in ergreifender Weise die Aussicht auf das freude- und 
liebeleere Leben des alternden, einsamen Junggesellen Theodore 
Fletcher, des reichen Warden von St. Mary’s. Er sitzt, wie einst 
König Midas von Phrygien, an der High Table, divesque, miserque, 
zwar reich und doch elend (Ovid). 
Wismar i. Meckl. ©. Glöde. 


Daphne du Maurier, The Loving Spirit. Tauchnitz Edition 
1931. Vol. 4998. 365 S. Pr. M. 2,—. 

Die Hauptperson dieser meisterhaften Erzählung ist Janet 
Coombe, die Frau eines Schiffsbaumeisters in dem Hafenstädtchen 
Plyn in Cornwall. Sie hat eine tapfere und unternehmungslustige 
Seele und besitzt “the loving spirit’, den sie ihren Nachkommen in 
mehreren Generationen vererbt, zugleich mit der innigen Liebe zur 
See und der kornischen Heimat. Die Verfasserin versteht es, den 
Leser durch immer neue Kombinationen bis zum Schluß in schärfster 
Spannung zu erhalten. Janet Coombe, ihr Sohn Joseph, ihr Enkel 
Christopher und ihre Urenkelin Jennifer, die alle durch dieselbe 
eigenartige Liebe für die Schiffahrt, für Freiheit und Schönheit ver- 
bunden sind, finden Ruhe und Frieden nur in der kleinen, freund- 
lichen kornischen Hafenstadt Plyn. Sie vereinen ineinander, auch 
wenn der Tod ein Glied zerreißt, die lebendige Gegenwart eines 
klugen und liebenden Geistes. So bewegt ihr Leben, so dramatisch 
ist ihr Tod, die See, ihr eigenstes Element, fordert sie als Opfer. 
Die Gallionsfigur des nach Janet Coombe benannten Schiffes, die 
von dem Wrack gerettet ist, der ‘loving spirit’ der Familie in vier 
Generationen, erhebt sich vor dem Hause der Urenkelin hoch über 
dem Häuserhaufen von Plyn und dem grauen Wasser des Hafens. 


Meisterhaft gelungen ist die Charakteristik des ‘outsiders’ Philipp 
Coombe, eines Geizhalses par excellence, der seine Geschwister, 
seine Neffen und Nichten in der heimtückischsten Weise zugrunde 
richtet. In hohem Alter steckt er, von Gewissensbissen bis zum 
Wahnsinn getrieben, sein Haus an und kommt mitsamt seinem 
ganzen Vermögen in den Flammen um. Der liebende Geist der 
Urahne aber lebt in den Nachkommen der Urenkelin fort; hier be- 


wahrheitet sich aufs glänzendste, was E. Bront& in den Versen aus- 
gedrückt hat: 


sich Lennard E und der Rektor in en, und Fletcher Bi 
“durch Ausstattung seines vermeintlichen Sohnes seine alte Schuld 
zu sühnen. Lennard Twigg fällt während des Weltkriegs inFrank- 


üy: Dale Alas — the countless links are strong 
Br ä That bind us to our clay, 
The loving spirit lingers long, 
And would not pass away. 
Wismar i. Meckl. O. Glöde. 


A. Fielding, The Wedding-Chest Mystery. Tauchnitz Edition, 


vol. 4973. 1931. 286 S. Pr. M. 3,—. 
Fielding hat sich durch seinen Roman Murder at the Nook 
bei den Lesern der Tauchnitz Edition (vol. 4932) vorteilhaft ein- 


- geführt, und sein neuestes Werk hat den Beifall der Englchen 


Kritik gefunden. 

“Gruesome indeed is the opening scene of this thrilling tale. Mr. 
and Mrs. Armstrong are giving a party to celebrate the arrival of a 
valuable present. How Mr. Armstrong’s corpse comes to be found in the 
magnificent Chinese wedding-chest when it is opened, is a mystery which 
well-nigh baffles the sleuths and holds the reader spellbound”, 

Der Einfluß Edgar Allan Poe’s, des Meisters des Stils, mit 
seiner farbigen und spannenden Schreibweise ist nicht zu verkennen, 
doch geht Fielding seine eigenen Wege.- Um den Mord Armstrongs 
und die Auffindung des Leichnams in der chinesischen Brautkiste, 
alias Sarg, aufzuklären, werden alle Mittel modernster Technik in 
Bewegung gesetzt, Zeugen werden an entfernten Orten im Flugzeug 
erreicht, Gespräche durch geheime Mikrophone in Uhren auf- 
gezeichnet. So gelingt es dem chief inspector von Scotland Yard 
mit dem bezeichnenden Namen Pointer und dem Privatdetektiv 
Schofild durch scheinbar einfache Maßnahmen den Mörder fest- 
zustellen und so wieder die Wahrheit des alten lateinischen Wortes 
zu beweisen: ‘Nihil sapientiae odiosius acumine nimio’. 

Wismar i. Meck!. O. Glöde. 


Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, Leity Lynton. Tauchnitz Edition 1931. 
Vol. 4999. 318 S. Pr. M. 2,—. 

Wer Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’ zwölf Romane in der Tauchnitz 
Edition oder einige von ihnen, wie The Lodger, Some Men and 
Women oder Bread of Deceit, gelesen hat, wird dieselbe packende 
Art der Darstellung in ihrem neuesten Werk finden. Wenn aber 
die englische Kritik sagt “While basing her tale on a famous murder 
mystery of the mid-nineteenth century, the author has brought the 
scene up to date’, so verwahrt sich die Schriftstellerin dagegen, wie 
früher schon gegenüber der Kritik des Zodger, daß sie auf Mord- 
prozesse irgendwelcher Art zurückgreift. Zügellose Freude an 
Bewunderung ist die Ursache zum Untergang Letty Lyntons, der 
schönen Tochter des Millionärs John Lynton zu Lee Stoke Place 
im nördlichen England. Sie räumt den verhaßten Liebhaber durch Gift 
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den wirkungsvollen Aufstieg zum Höhepunkt und die das Mitleid mit Y 
der Schuldigen erregende Katastrophe. Die Mörderin wird wegen € 
mangelnder Beweise freigesprochen: in dubio Dro reo. Die Strafe 


_ aber ist um so grausamer, sie muß den Schotten Maclean heiraten, 


den sie zurückgewiesen hat, weil er. die Beweise ihrer Schuld in 
Händen hat. Die von den Männern Bewunderte, die Braut eines 


Lords kommt zu der grausigen Erkenntnis “with a fearful sinking 


of the heart, that it is she who will be Noel Maclean’s trembling 
slave for ever more — not he hers”. 
Wismar i. Meckl. O. Glöde. 


Louis Marlow, The Lion Took Fright. London, Mundanus 
(Gollancz), 1930. 3 s. 

Ähnlich wie in Deutschland ist auch in England die Bestrebung 
vorhanden, billigere Bücher auf den Markt zu bringen. Der Verlag 
Mundanus (Gollancz) hat einen neuen und für England einzigartig 
dastehenden Versuch gemacht: Er hat Erstaufgaben von neuen 
Romanen zum Preis von 3 s. herausgebracht, auf billigem Papier 
gedruckt und geheftet. Der erste Roman dieser Gattung ist Louis 
Marlow, The Lion Took Fright. Das Buch ist in gelbem Karton 
geheftet und erinnert an die »Gelben Ullstein-Bücher«, auf deren 
Niveau es sich auch befindet. Dadurch aber hat der Verlag von 
vornherein sein gutes Ziel einigermaßen verfehlt; es ist nicht der 
gute Roman, den er billig herausbringt, sondern der gewöhnliche 
Durchschnittsroman, dessen Verbreitung eher verhindert als ge- 
fördert werden sollte. Das geschäftliche Prinzip hat wieder einmal 
über das literarisch-künstlerische gesiegt. 


Hercules Brangdon, der Held des Romans, der »Löwee, ist ein guter 
Spießbürger, der von seiner eigenen Güte sehr überzeugt, im übrigen aber 
ziemlich dumm ist. Seine Frau hat ihn verlassen, aber er will nicht 
glauben, daß sie ihn nicht mehr liebt. Um sein Inferioritätsgefühl zu 
überkommen, führt er sich überall als der »starke Mann« auf. Der Roman 
spielt in einem kleinen Badeort. Hercules Brangdon trifft dort die Tochter 
einer literarisch sehr interessierten Frau und verliebt sich in sie. Als er 
aber bald darauf deren jüngere Schwester Julia trifft, ein Mädchen von: 
etwa 16 Jahren, da wechselt er seine Taktik und überträgt seine Gefühle 
jetzt auf diese. Es ist eine sehr harmlose und unschuldige Liebe seiner- 
seits, die für ihn lediglich aus der Möglichkeit besteht, für seine eigenen 
Lebensweisheiten und geistreichen Sprüche eine bewundernde Zuhörerin 
gefunden zu haben. Anders ist es bei Julia; sie verliebt sich ernstlich in 
diesen Mann und will ihn heiraten. Durch die Nachricht, die Brangdon 
durch den Geliebten seiner Frau erhält, der ihr mitteilt, daß diese nichts 
mehr von ihrem Mann wissen will und sich entschlossen hat, ganz mit 
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fangen umzugehen, bekommt Brangdon Angst und erklärt der älteren 


Schwester, die er zuerst geliebt hatte, und die daher auf ihre kleine 
Schwester eifersüchtig ist, daß das ganze Verhältnis zu Julia seinerseits 


nie ernst gewesen sei; er hätte nur eine Art väterlicher Liebe zu ihr. 
Die eifersüchtige Schwester erzählt dies wieder Julia. Diese ist ent- 
‚rüstet, und um die Sache zur Aussprache zu bringen, trifft sie sich mit 
Brangdon eines nachmittags auf der Klippe über dem Meer. Julia wird 
sehr empört und will Brangdon schlagen, aber er weicht vorher zurück, 


stürzt rücklings die Klippe hinunter und ist tot. Niemand weiß etwas 


von der Sache außer einem jungen Freund Julias, der alles sah. Er liebt 
Julia und verrät sie nicht. Er geht in den Ort und holt den Doktor, dem 
er erzählt, daß er die Leiche gefunden habe. Die Anwesenheit Julias an 
der Stelle verschweigt er. 

Das ist im Kurzen der Inhalt des Romans. Es kommen neben 
den erwähnten Personen noch der Doktor des Ortes und seine 
hundeliebende Frau vor, die in karikierter Verzerrung gezeigt wird 
und ihren Mann schließlich ins Irrenhaus bringt. 

Der Stil, in dem der Roman geschrieben ist, ist nicht gut, und 
nur wenige Stellen erheben sich über die durchschnittliche Höhe. 
Der Roman ist nicht viel wert, aber auch nicht schlechter als un- 
zählige andere. R.H. 


W,B. Maxwell, The Concave Mirror. Tauchnitz Edition 1931. 
Vol. 4997. 272 S. Pr. M. 2,— 

Die englische Kritik ist über das neueste Werk Maxwells 
wieder voll des höchsten Lobes. 

<A masterly hand is made evident in this deeply moving record of 
a marriage wrecked by the unexpected inheritance of great wealth. It is 
from the husband’s diary alone, that we learn the circumstances leading 
to his adored wife’s aberration, by which her image in his mind becomes 
distorted as in a concave mirror. The characters, evolved with the 
author’s acute insight, are represented with consummate art.’ 

Die Erzählung ist die Wiedergabe eines Tagebuches, das die 
einzelnen Phasen im Eheleben zweier Menschen chronologisch -auf- 
zeichnet, zweier Menschen, die von Charakter und Naturell grund- 
verschieden sind. Der Mann vergöttert seine Frau Denise und fügt 
sich ihren Launen, so daß der Leser ihn für einen ‘uxorius? halten 
muß. Plötzlich reich geworden, gibt sich Denise allen Vergnügungen 
hin und verläßt Mann und Kind, um einem Abenteurer zu folgen. 
Bald von ihrem Rausch ernüchtert, kehrt sie reuig in ihr Heim 
zurück, wird liebevoll aufgenommen und mit aller erdenklichen Rück- 
sicht behandelt. Der Mann zeigt jetzt seinen wahren Charakter, er 
wird fortan ein ‘homo ipse se poenitens“. Der Tod der Frau tritt 
wie ein erlösender ‘Deus ex machina’ ein. Der Grundirrtum des 


Geliebten zu Ieben, nen die Verhältnisse noch etwas Ferric u 
Als die Liebe Julias zu Brangdon immer stärker wird und Gerüchte an- 


errtek Bild. 


Maxwell ist diesmal bei den Franzosen in die Schule gegangen: 
seine Denise ist ‘hors concours’, seine philosophischen Ideen verraten 
Bergsons Einfluß. Paul Geraldys Aimer ist sein Ideal für das Ver- 


hältnis von Eheleuten zueinander. Seine Aphorismen erinnern an 


La Rochefoucaulds ‘Maximes morales’”. Immer aber ist seine Dar- 
stellung anziehend, seine Charakterisierung lebenswahr; auf die 
Schicksale der Menschen, die in dem Roman eine Rolle spielen, 


passen treffend die Worte Andr& Cheniers: 


S’il est des jours amers, il en est de si doux! 
Helas! quel miel jamais n’ a laisse de degoüts? 


Wismar i. Meckl. O. Glöde. 


P.G. Wodehouse, Summer Lightning. Tauchnitz Edition 1931. 
Vol. 4995. 302 S. Pr. M. 2.—. 

Wenn die englische Kritik dem Verfasser vorwarf, daß sein 
letzter Roman ‘contained all the old Wodehouse characters under 
different names’ so hat Wodehouse dieses Mal die alten Charaktere 
unter demselben Namen wiederaufleben lassen. So erscheinen die 
beiden Liebhaber Hugo Carmody und Ronnie Fish schon in Money 
for Nothing, Percy Pilbeam, der Inhaber der Argus Enquiry 
Agency, in Bill the Conqueror, ebenso Lord Emsworth, der Ex- 
sekretär the Efficient Baxter und Butler Beach in Something Fresh 
und Leave it to Psmith. Selbst die Bekanntschaft des prämiierten 
Schweines, “the Empress of Blandings’, haben aufmerksame Leser 
schon in der short story ‘Pig-hoo-oo-ey!’ gemacht. Dieser Umstand 
tut aber der Bedeutung dieses neuesten Erzeugnisses von Wode- 
house's übersprudelnder Laune keinen Abbruch. Wer Carry on, 
Jeeves! (vol. 4710) und Very Good, Jeeves ? (vol. 4983) mit Ver- 
gnügen gelesen hat, kommt bei der Lektüre von Summer. Light- 
ning erst recht auf seine Kosten. Blandings Castle in Shropshire 
und seine Bewohner mit allen ihren Schrullen, voran Clarence, 
ninth Earl of Emsworth und sein Bruder the Hon. Galahad Threep- 
wood, haben es dem Verfasser dermaßen angetan, daß er den idealen 
Titel *Summer Lightning’ für den einzig passenden hielt, obgleich 
in England zwei und in Amerika drei Romane denselben Titel 
führen. Und dieser ideale Titel ist wohl berechtigt, denn, wenn auch 
das prämiierte Schwein in zwei Romanen eine wichtige Rolle spielt, 
so ist Summer Lightning nicht eine pig story sondern eine köst- 
liche big story, first rate, 

Wismar i. Meckl. O. Glöde. 


: a arte: Barker, A National Theatre. London, 


Sidgwick & Jackson Ltd., 1930. 135 S. Pr. 5 s. 


Geoffrey Whitworth, 7he Theatre of my Heart. Teosde. 
Victor Gollancz Ltd., 1930. 97 S. Pr. 2s.6d. 


Zunächst stellt Granville-Barker fest, daß die Minderheit, 


‚die sich für ein Nationaltheater einsetzt, in den letzten 25 Jahren 
‚stark zugenommen hat, daß die grundsätzlichen Einwendungen gegen 


eine Unterstützung aus öffentlichen Mitteln fast ganz verstummt sind. 
Er anerkennt, daß die Londoner Privattheater, die steuerlich so be- 


 lastet sind und sich nur rentieren, wenn die teuren Plätze immer 


einigermaßen besetzt sind, trotz aller finanziellen Schwierigkeiten 
noch so viel für die Kunst leisten. Seine Sympathie gilt natürlich 
dem “repertory system”, dessen wirtschaftlicher Hauptvorzug seine 
Elastizität ist, einem Repertoirtheater mit zwei »Häusern«, einem 
großen und einem kleinen, und einer ständigen Gruppe, das 50 
bis 60 Stücke jährlich inszenieren könnte. Sein Nationaltheater 
aber soll ein öffentliches Unternehmen sein, nicht in dem Sinne, daß 
es von der Regierung unterhalten und verwaltet wird, sondern ein 
öffentliches Unternehmen wie die Nationalgalerie oder das Britische 
Museum oder die Rundfunkgesellschaft; wie die höhere Schule oder 
die Universität soll es seine laufenden Ausgaben durch seine Ein- 
nahmen decken. Die für Gebäude, Einrichtung und Ausstattung 
sowie für die Inszenierungskosten der ersten drei Jahre nötigen 
£ 1000000 durch private Subskriptionen aufzubringen, ist so gut 
wie unmöglich; entgegen aller Tradition kann dem Schatzkanzler 
nicht zugemutet werden, eine solche Summe als Ausgabe einfach 
in sein Budget einzusetzen. Der Rundfunk, die British-Broadcasting 
Corporation, die trotz aller staatlichen Abzüge glänzende Geschäfte 
macht, soll einen Teil seiner Einnahmen an das Nationaltheater ab- 
geben. Es kann sich nicht um eine feste ständige Unterstützung 
handeln, welche die Leitung automatisch Jahr für Jahr auf die 
Kreditseite setzen würde. Die Unterstützung soll jedes Jahr neu 
verdient und neu gerechtfertigt werden. Es ist das bewährte System 
der “grants in aid”. 

Dann legt Granville-Barker einen ganz konkreten Plan seines 
Theaters vor, der bis in die geringste Einzelheit ganz genau be- 
rechnet und in dem auch nicht die kleinste Kleinigkeit vergessen 
ist. Wir erwähnen daraus nur einiges: 

Das Gebäude soll in zentraler Lage Londons liegen, wo eine 
Unmenge von Londonern und besonders auch die Fremden täglich 
an die Existenz des Nationaltheaters erinnert werden, das sich natür- 
lich hauptsächlich Shakespeares annehmen soll, aber auch acht bis 
zehn bedeutende und vernachlässigte populäre Stücke bringen, ge- 


ee die DEN BRNO e 
"hunderts pflegen soll, ferner die erfolgreichen Dramen. der 


letzten 50 Jahre und die guten fremden Stücke neu inszenieren und y 
nicht zuletzt die nicht mit Erfolgs- und Geschäftsabsichten ve 
schriebene zeitgenössische englische Dramatik fördert. Der Schau- 


‚spieler wird für drei Jahre verpflichtet unter beiderseitiger Voraus- 


setzung, daß die Verpflichtung weiter läuft, wenn alles in Ordnung 
ist; das ist die Grundlage für die Ständigkeit und Stetigkeit der 
Truppe; ein Drittel bis zur Hälfte seines Verdienstes fließt dem 
Schauspieler als festes Gehalt zu; für jede Aufführung steht ihm eine 
»Zahlung« (fee) zu; eine bestimmte Anzahl von Aufführungen ist ihm 


“ garantiert, daher der Name “Fee System”. Dem »führenden Schau- 


spieler« wird ein »moralisches Maximum« von £ 2500 gesichert, 
das allerdings nicht an die Stargagen heranreicht; dafür sind die 
Arbeitsbedingungen menschlicher, ist die Arbeit interessanter als 
am Geschäftstheater. Auch an den Idealismus des Bühnenschrift- 
stellers wird appelliert durch den Hinweis darauf, daß eine Qualitäts- 
aufführung und ein Autorenhonorar von £ 3000 bis £ 4000 (nebst 
dem Rechte freier anderweitiger Verwendung nach 50 Aufführungen) 
der Aussicht auf einen populären, besser bezahlten Long-run-Erfolg 
vorzuziehen ist. Die Zahl der Aufführungen in jedem der beiden 
»Häuser« soll 140 im Jahre betragen; gerechnet wird damit, daß in 
jeder Vorstellung durchschnittlich zwei Drittel des Theaters besetzt 
sind; das ist Voraussetzung für das Bestehen des Nationaltheaters; 
ganz abgesehen von der höheren künstlerischen Leistung soll das 
Repertoirsystem auch wirtschaftlich das long-run-System schlagen ; 
sein Grundsatz ist die Angleichung der Zahl der Vorstellungen an 
die Zahl der Besucher. 

Während Granville-Barker die technischen und finanziellen 
Einzelheiten des Planes ausarbeitet, also sich mehr an den Experten 
wendet, will Whitworth das große Publikum für die Idee be- 
geistern. Er ist der Begründer der “British Drama League”, der 
Förderer des “Community Drama”; die Sache des Nationaltheaters, 
das ihm trotz aller vollendeten professionellen Technik nur ein 
»Gemeinschaftstheater« ist, hat er seit mehr als einem Jahrzehnt 
verfochten. Er schreibt mit begeisterungsvollem Herzen: Das 
Nationaltheater ist ihm zuvörderst nationales Symbol, der Besitz 
aller Briten und “Britishers”, darum weist er ihm als zentralen Sitz 
London an, “the Mecca of student and tourist and travelling merchant, 
of all the adventurers of the world. London, the city of our 
Parliament, the home of our king...” Die neue Demokratie ist 
in dieser nationalen Angelegenheit jetzt auf die Probe gestellt! Das 
Nationaltheater soll das Mustertheater sein, sein erstes Ziel die un- 
eigennützige Förderung guter Kunst; es muß jedes Jahr eine be- 


ontrollee muß sich ihm fernhalten. 


Inzwischen ist die Nachricht gekommen, daß Snowden am 


21. November 1930 im Unterhause die Unterstützung der Oper 
zugesagt hat, der ja auch Granville-Barker einen Teil der Einkünfte 


der B.B.C. zugewendet wissen wollte‘). Unterstützt werden soll 
nicht nur die Nationaloper in Convent Garden, sondern auch die 


Opern in den Provinzzentren. Die Subventionen sind berechnet auf 
£5000 am 1. Januar und £ 17500 für jedes der fünf kommenden 


Jahre vom 1. April 1931 ab. Staatssubventionen sind es jedoch 
- nicht, der Staat nimmt der B.B.C. eine große Summe, um einen 


sehr kleinen Teil davon der Oper zu geben. Nun kann das National- 
theater auch nicht lange auf sich warten lassen. Whitworth hat 
für die nötige Stimmung gesorgt, Granville-Barkers Plan ist fix und 
fertig. 

Bochum. Karl Arns. 


Norman Foerster, American Criticism. A Study in Literary 
Theory from Poe tothe Present. Boston and New York, Houghton 


Mifflin Company. The Riverside Press Cambridge. 1928. XVI_ 


u. 273 S. Gr.-8°. Pr. $ 3,50 geb. 

Als bald nach dem Weltkriege die Cambridge History of 
American Literature (4 Bde. 1918—1921) erschien, bedauerten 
viele amerikanische und europäische Benutzer die Tatsache, daß die 
Geschichte der ästhetischen Ideen auf amerikanischem Boden in 
dieser großen Veröffentlichung zu kurz gekommen war, und daß 
insbesondere keine zusammenfassende Darstellung der Geschichte 
der amerikanischen literarischen Kritik gegeben wurde Norman 
Foerster, Professor der Literatur an der Universität von Nord- 
Carolina, dachte eine Zeitlang daran, diese Lücke selber auszufüllen, 
um bald zu erkennen, daß auf diesem Gebiete, besonders in den 
älteren Perioden, so sehr die Vorarbeiten fehlen, daß an eine end- 
gültige Lösung der Aufgabe im gegenwärtigen Zeitpunkte noch 
nicht gedacht werden kann. Statt dessen legt er uns in vorliegendem 
Werke, dessen Anzeige durch die Schuld des Referenten hier mit 
unlieber Verspätung erscheint, fünf Einzelstudien vor, die die Phasen 
der amerikanischen Kritik in der Zeit der Romantik und der Über- 
gangszeit, sowie die Lage der Kritik im gegenwärtigen Augenblick 
schildern. Diese Auswahl entspricht einem wohlbedachten Programm: 


1) [Es ist bezgichnend, daß die Daily Mail in ihrer Nummer vom 
24. Nov. 1930 (S. 13) gegen diese “grant from the Treasury — that is 
out of the public’s pocket —” an die Oper protestiert. ““A dole for the 
most luxurious of the arts at a time when an enormous Budget deficit 
is in sight.” That is how the plain man and woman sum it up.” J. Hoops.] 
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Die nen Romantik _ alter RER. ur | 
Vorbilder — ist die erste Periode bewußten künstlerischen Aus 


 drucks des eigenen ästhetischen Wollens — als ihre Vertreter er- 


scheinen bier Poe, Emerson und Lowell. Die positivistisch-realistische e 
Ära, die diese erste Blütezeit ablöste, findet in Walt Whitman einen 
inspirierten Verkünder, der freilich temperamentsmäßig romantisch- 
idealistischer Mystiker ist und vom modernen naturwissenschaftlichen 
Geiste nur die äußere Firnis abbekommen hat: ihm ist der vierte 
Abschnitt des Buches gewidmet. Die Theoretiker des ausgehenden 
19. Jahrhunderts — die Vorrede erwähnt Howells, James, Mrs. 
Wharton, Stephen Crane — werden hier nicht berücksichtigt, und 
den Schluß des Werkes bildet eine Zusammenfassung, “The Twen- 
tieth Century”, die ein beredtes Bekenntnis zu des Verfassers 
eigener Welt- und Kunstanschauung ist, zum amerikanischen Neu- 
humanismus. 

Wie der ästhetische und philosophische Kanon des Verfassers 
sehr entschiedene Wertungen und Ablehnungen gegenwärtiger 
kritischer Strömungen bedingt, so durchzieht er auch die wertende 
Betrachtung der Vergangenheit. So werden die Grenzen von 
E. A. Poes ästhetischer Bedeutung im ganzen enger gesteckt als 
gemeinhin üblich; das logische Element in seiner Kunsitheorie wird 
scharf hervorgehoben — 22 would not be fanciful to say that his 
whole view of art was mathematical (S. 49) — nicht minder wie 
die (im Sinne Foersters) eigentliche Bedeutungslosigkeit seines. 
ästhetischen Sensualismus. Diese letztere ablehnende Auffassung 
darf uns nicht wundernehmen bei einem Kritiker, dessen eigene 
Weltanschauung, wie hier noch zu zeigen ist, wesentlich ethisch- 
aktivistisch bedingt ist. Aber ob bei diesem Standpunkt der Einzig- 
artigkeit des künstlerischen Phänomens Poe volle Gerechtigkeit. 
widerfährt? Foersters historische und vergleichende Einreihung 
Poes ist vorzüglich; das Abwägen der Poeschen Theorien im Ver- 
gleich zu anderen Romantikern und am eigenen (Foersters) Maßstab- 
ist aufs höchste instruktiv. Aber die Tatsache, daß Poe, der arme, 
nur halbgelehrte, überhebliche und haarspalterische Zeitungsmann, 
zugleich der einzige bedeutende schöpferische Gestalter im Amerika 
seiner Zeit war, der — mindestens theoretisch — nicht enge Moral 
als Grundlage künstlerischer Betätigung auffaßte und, auf manchem - 
Irrweg freilich und in ungleichen Ansätzen, eine reine sinnliche 
Schönheit erträumte — diese letzte bleibende Bedeutung Poes kommt. 
in der Ökonomie des Foersterschen Buches nicht zur vollen Geltung. 

Leugnet Foerster in Poe schließlich das Vorhandensein einer 
alles beherrschenden Weltanschauung (S. 59), so weitet sich für 
Emerson der ästhetische Ausblick eben infolge der ihm (Emerson) 
eigenen Philosophie. Freilich, diese Philosophie, die im “boet-briest” 


Re we er a hndki von SER nd Religion endet, führt, FEN, 


_Foerster, auf der eigentlich ästhetischen Ebene nirgendwohin; denn, 


80 wird (S. 109) richtig bemerkt, his cast of mind was dominantly 


 Driestly rather than pDoetic, mystical rather than aesthetic. 


Historisch wird Emersons Bedeutung sehr gut als eine Mischung 


klassischer und romantischer Elemente aufgefaßt (S. 88f.): klassisch 
im letzten Grunde seiner Kunst- und Weltbetrachtung, romantisch 
in vielen Einzeltendenzen und -anschauungen. Und im Hinblick auf 
Foersters eigenes Kredo, das sich “Humanismus” nennt, ist es 
interessant festzustellen, daß er in Emersons Transzendenz das 


s »Humanum«, das eigentlich menschliche Interesse, vermißt. 


Besonders gut gelungen scheint mir der Abschnitt über Lowell 
zu sein, der in Europa zu wenig gekannte, den Foerster als “our 
most distinguished literary critic” betrachtet und von dem Vor- 
wurf eines etwas oberflächlichen Impressionismus befreien möchte. 
Zwar gibt es bei Lowell keine blendenden Improvisationen, keine 
tiefen Philosopheme zu entdecken oder zu erklären; aber sein kluger, 
beweglicher Geist, mit all seinen vielen Vorurteilen des Puritaners 
und Antirealisten, der etwa einem Goethe oder Lessing nicht an- 
nähernd gerecht werden konnte und der der einheitlichen Linie zu 
sehr entbehrte, befähigte ihn, das zu werden, was das gebildete 
Amerika seiner Zeitso dringend benötigte, @ broker of thought, ein 
Makler in Gedankengut, der den Umsatz geistiger Werke regelt und 
anregt. 

Die Gedankengänge des Kritikers Whitman, die in der Ver- 
kündigung der Verschmelzung von democracy und science im Dienste 
einer nationalen Literatur gipfeln, sind heutzutage einigermaßen 
vertraut. Aber auch hier ist die Zusammenfassung und kritische 
Sichtung seiner melanged cogitations ein wirkliches Verdienst, 
um so mehr als Foerster sich von jeder Überschätzung der rhap- 
sodischen Dicta Whitmans fernhält; ja sogar die Bedeutung seiner 
Prophezeiungen, die — nach Foersters Ansicht — von der späteren 
Entwicklung Lügen gestraft wurden, wird als tatsächlich unerheblich 
hingestellt. Daneben überrascht es einigermaßen, wenn Foerster, 
augenscheinlich mit guten Gründen, die Auffassung vertreten kann 
(S. 169/70), daß die Qualität und Quantität der Lektüre Whitmans 
der Poes überlegen war, und daß er in der Tat, like virtually all 
great poets, agood deal of a bookman gewesen sei. Überraschend 
(und hier möchte ich Foerster nur zum Teile folgen) ist es auch, 
daß Whitman noch über seine kraft-genialischen Forderungen von 
strength, power, energy die der delicacy gestellt habe (S. 175/76); 
jedenfalls kommt diese »Zartheit« in seinen eigenen Werken im 
ganzen doch nur vereinzelt zum Ausdruck. Unbedingt richtig aber 
ist, daß hier Verbindungen zu Poes Anschauung von der ästhetischen 
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der französischen Symbolistert begegnet, ergibt us deutlich aus d en 
lehrreichen Zitat auf S. 176, wenn auch Foerster selbst auf diese 


“ europäischen Zusammenhänge zu verweisen- keine Veranlassung 


hatte. Wenn an späterer Stelle (S. 226f.) die Traditionsliebe Whit- 
mans billigend hervorgehoben wird, so ist dabei nicht zu übersehen, 
daß es sich hier wesentlich um-den gealterten Dichter handelt, 
‚dessen Kompromißlösungen für den Gesamttenor der Whitmanschen 
Spekulationen kaum maßgebend sind. 

Das Kernstück des Schlußkapitels ist, wie oben angedeutet, 
eine ausführliche Darlegung und Begründung des kritischen und 
weltanschaulichen Glaubensbekenntnisses des »Neuhumanismus«, 
einer »jungkonservativen«e Bewegung (wenn der vergleichsweise 
Gebrauch eines modernen politischen Terminus erlaubt ist), in 
der sich Foerster eine geachtete Führerstellung verschafft hat. Der 
Neuhumanismus knüpft bewußt an die humanistischen und religiösen 
Traditionen der älteren Zeiten an und betrachtet das ‘naturistic 
movement’ sowohl der Romantik wie des Realismus des 19. Jhrs. 
gewissermaßen als eine Unterbrechung jener älteren Strömungen. 
Aber während Mittelalter und Reformation das Religiöse in formaler 
Theolpgie ausdrückten und gipfeln ließen, hat der Neuhumanismus 
alle dogmatischen Bindungen abgestreift und legt allein Wert (ein 
offenkundiger Reflex der religionspsychologischen Forschungen von 
William James) auf die Tatsache der religiösen Erfahrung als 
solcher. Die Vervollkommnung des Menschen auf der 
Ebene des Menschlichen — so etwa könnte man kurz das 
neuhumanistische Kredo formulieren, oder in den mehr technischen 
Worten S. L. Wolffs: 


“[The New Humanists] all attend to one or another phase of the 
cleavage between man’s way and nature’s way — a dualism which ,.. 
in any case places man’s hope not upon what nature, whether within or 


without, may do for him, but upon his making himself more completely 
human.”!) x 


Die Zentralhypothese ist also der Dualismus von Mensch und 
Natur im Gegensatz zum Monismus des »Naturismuse; es ist eine 
ethische Wertphilosophie, gegründet auf der Freiheit des mensch- 
lichen Willens, gegenüber einer rein deterministischen, quantitativen 
Weltbetrachtung. Der Neuhumanismus erkennt kein relatives, 
sondern ein absolutes Ethos an, das dem Menschen sich durch die 


‘) Zitiert von Foerster, S. 235—236, nach Cambridge History of 
American Literature, IV 491 nn 25, “Scholars”, von Samuel Lee Wolff). 
Dort heißen die letzten Worte: “more completely man.” 
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Gleichsetzung von Kunst und Natur (jene Drime aesthetic heresy 
of modern thought, S. 247) und erstrebt ein Höchstmaß von 
Schönheit durch Anwendung menschlich-ethischer Kräfte, so daß sich 
der quantitativen Kategorie der schönen Form die qualitativen 


Kategorien der Wahrheit und Güte neben- und überordnen. Die 
kritische Methode des modernen Humanismus gründet sich auf 


historisches Verstehen und sympathisches Nacherleben. In der Be- 

‘ urteilung der Form, d. h. der Quantität, des Grades. künstlerischer 
Schönheit, kann sich der Kritiker durchaus von der Absicht leiten 
lassen, die dem Künstler bei der Schaffung seines Werkes vor- 
schwebte; für die Beurteilung der qualitativen Schönheit aber ist 
der geltende Kanon nicht mehr die Absicht des Künstlers, sondern 
die Weltanschauung des Neuhumanisten und seines Glaubens an 
ein ethisch bedingtes Menschentum: 

“The Philosophy of humanism finds its master truth, not in men as 
they are (realism) or in men as worse than they are (natv>alism) or in 
men as they ‘wish’ to be (romanticism), but in men as they ‘ought? to 
be — ‘ought’, of course, not in the usual restrictedly moral sense, but 
with reference to the perfection of the human type” (S. 255— 256). 

Wie sich das ästhetisch-kritische Glaubensbekenntnis des Neu- 
humanismus einerseits in die älteren geschichtlichen (besonders 


puritanischen) Strömungen einreiht, wie es andererseits zu manchen 


anderen kritischen Strömungen der Gegenwart in scharfen Gegen- 
satz tritt, habe ich in einem kurzen Abschnitt (S. 124f.) meiner 
Englischen Literatur der Vereinigten Staaten von Nordamerika 
(1929) angedeutet. Inzwischen hat Professor Foerster in der an 
dieser Stelle [Engl. Stud. 65 (1931), S. 319f. (Lüdeke) und 448f. 
(J. M: Booker)] wiederholt gewürdigte Schrift Tre American Scholar 
(Chapel Hill, 1929) vom neuhumanistischen Standpunkt aus zur 
Krise der Literaturwissenschaft an den amerikanischen Universitäten 
entschieden Stellung genommen. In dem von ihm herausgegebenen 
Sammelband Humanism and America, New York 1930 (Farrar & 
Rinehart, $ 3.50) hat er ferner die bedeutendsten seiner Kampf- 
genossen, wie Irving Babbitt, Paul Elmer More, T. S. Eliot, zu einer 
gemeinsamen Darlegung ihrer Grundsätze veranlaßt. Worauf die 


Gegenseite in dem von C. Hartley Grattan redigierten Bande The 


Critique of Humanism (New York 1930, Brewer & Warren, $ 3.50) 
zu einem scharfen Massengegenangriff vorging'). Als letzter Beitrag 


1) Die einzelnen Phasen des Kampfes lassen sich in den Spalten 
der New Yorker Saturday Review of Literature gut verfolgen. Ich nenne 
etwa die völlig absprechende Beurteilung von American Criticism durch 

J. Hoops, Englische Studien. 66. 3. 29 


€ sche Intuition ARE die der im übrigen keineswegs gering- RR 
- geschätzten Vernunft überlegen ist. Die Ästhetik des Neuhumanismus 
ist grundsätzlich der klassischen verwandt. Sie verabscheut die 


wäre endlich noch ee das ae von er 


Oxford University Press, 1930) das in Auswahl und Einleitung be- 


Er; sonders die neueste Zeit, darunter mehrere dem Neuhumanismus 
€ zugehörige oder nahestehende Autoren berücksichtigt (vgl. meine 
2 kurze Anzeige im Beiblatt zur Anglia, 1931, S. 185). 

Br. Gießen. N W. Fischer. 
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Thornton Wilder, The Woman of Andros. London, Long- 

> mans, Green & Co., (März) 1930. pp. 105. 

m Wenn unter drei Büchern eines jungen Schriftstellers zwei sind 
die auf dem Durchschnitt der Tagesproduktion stehen, und eins, 
das ein wirkliches, ein über die breite Masse hervorragendes Kunst- 
werk ist, so kann niemand endgültig wissen, ob dieses eine nur ein 
Zufallstreffer oder der Anfang eines künstlerischen Lebenswerkes 
ist. Auch bei Wilder konnte man schließlich noch Zweifel hegen, 
solange sein viertes Buch, Tre Woman of Andros, nicht erschienen 
war; jetzt nicht mehr. Wenn es auch in der Anlage der Fabel 
nicht so glücklich und originell konzipiert ist, wie das bei Zhe 
Bridge of San Luis Rey der Fall war, so spürt man doch auch 
hier wieder das Genie eines Erzählerkünstlers. Ja, der Kritiker 
kann hier das unverfälschte erzählerische Können Wilders noch 
deutlicher darlegen, weil Wilder das von Terenz in seiner Andria 
angeschlagene Thema (einer der Urtypen des Theaterstückes) auf- 
nimmt und von sich aus gestaltet. Gerade an den Stellen, wo er 
von seinem Vorbild abweicht, läßt sich erkennen, wie sehr Wilder 
die Gesetze der Epik im Gefühl haben muß. 

In gewisser Weise ist ZrRe Woman of Andros eine Fort- 
setzung, eine notwendige Ergänzung zu The Bridge. Denn es 
mußte merkwürdig berühren, daß ein Dichter, der die Liebe als 
Weltprinzip darstellen will, es vermied, die Liebe im Eros zu 
schildern. Eine gewisse Kühle in erotischen Dingen, wie sie vielen 
Amerikanern eigen ist, mochte ihn hierzu bestimmt haben, oder 
auch Furcht, der Leser könne irregeführt werden und ihn für einen 
Verherrlicher des Eros halten, wo er die christliche Liebe, die Ver- 
einigung der Seelen meinte. Auf jeden Fall: dieses Ausweichen 


H, M. Kallen (15. Dez. 1928), die beifällige Anzeige des American Scholar 
durch H. H. Clark (28. Dez. 1929). Der Herausgeber der Zeitschrift, 
Henry Seidel Canby, nahm zu den beiden erwähnten Sammelbänden in 
zwei Leitaufsätzen am 22. Febr. 1930 und am 14. Juni 1930 Stellung. 
Endlich sei noch auf die ausführliche Gegenäußerung Irving Babbitts 
(1. Nov. 1930) hingewiesen, 


# = Bändchen American Critical Essays (The World’s Classics No. 354, 
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' wirkte verwunderlich. Etwas blieb nachzuholen, und das ist nun 
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* geschehen. — In Tre Woman of Andvos erzählt Wilder seine 


Geschichte von der Liebe im Eros. 

Wieder entsteht die Fabel aus einer literarischen Reminiszenz, 
und wieder stammt diese aus der romanischen, diesmal der klassischen 
Literatur. Deutlicher noch als bisher zeigt sich Wilders Tendenz 
zum Romanisch-Klassischen und gleichzeitig zum Christlichen. Und 
doch auch wieder welch Unterschied von den bisherigen Werken; 
welche Räume und Zeiten hat er in seinen drei erzählenden Werken 
‚durchmessen! Bisher von der Gegenwart ins achtzehnte Jahrhundert, 
von Rom nach Lima — und nun: “The earth sighed as it turned 
in its course; the shadow of night crept gradually along the Medi- 
terranean, and Asia was left in darkness..... and the land that was 
soon to be called Holy prepared in the dark its wonderful burden.” 
Schon an diesem ersten Satz merkt man den Epiker. Terenz er- 
öffnet seine Komödie durch ein Gespräch zwischen Simo und dessen 
freigelassenem Sklaven Sosia, das die Exposition bringt. Wilder 
dagegen zeigt dem Leser zuerst das Ganze der Welt, löst dann aus 
ihr einen Faden heraus und tastet sich an ihm entlang bis zu seinem 
Ende, wo er ihn wieder gleiten läßt. Und so klingen die letzten 
Worte ähnlich wie die, welche die Erzählung einleiteten: “And in 
the East the stars shone tranquilly down upon the land that was 
soon to be called Holy, and that even then was preparing its pre- 
cious burden.” Und während Terenz, der Meister des Theaters, aus 
dem Handeln — ja, meist nur aus den Intrigen — seiner Personen 
seine Fabel knüpft und entwirrt, zeigt Wilder, wie seine Menschen 
durch die Wechselfälle des Lebens gebildet und gewandelt werden. 

Schon in den oben zitierten Einleitungsworten ist jene Welt- 
dämmerung vor der Geburt des Christus gegeben, unter der alle 
diese Menschen leben. In dem Werk selbst tritt ihnen diese Kraft 
am deutlichsten in Chrysis entgegen, der Hetäre aus Andros. Aber 
nicht um sie handelt es sich; die »Frau aus Andros« ist Glycerium, 
ihre junge, fünfzehnjährige Schwester, die sie in ihrem Hause streng 
verschlossen hält, um sie vor der Welt zu schützen. (Bei Terenz 
treten übrigens beide Frauen nicht auf) Als Glycerium einmal 
heimlich entweicht, trifft sie zufällig Pamphilus, den Sohn des Simo; 
sie lieben sich bald. Aber nicht die erotische Seite ihrer Liebe 
interessiert Wilder, sie wird durch einige Worte erledigt: “It was 
not at this meeting nor at their next, but at the third, beneath the 
dwarfed olive trees that those caresses that seemed to be for courage, 
for pity and for admiration were turned by Nature to her own uses” 
(p. 44). Pamphilus verspricht ihr, einer Fremden, die Ehe. Als ihre 
Schwester Chrysis stirbt, erwartet Glycerium ein Kind. Bei der 


Verbrennung der Schwester wird die Liebe zwischen Glycerium 
29* 


"diese Familiengemeinschaft aufgenommen werden kann. An dies 


gegen eine ah Ehe; es BE Be daß ee 


Stelle (p. 72) wendet sich Wilder sogar einmal direkt an “readers 


of a later age”, um ihnen die sozialen Schwierigkeiten zu erklären; 


denn er muß es so direkt erklären, weil die Gestaltung dieser 


_ Schwierigkeiten zu viel Raum erfordert hätte. Sonst hätte eben die 


ganze Umwelt mit ihren Ideen, ihrem ganzen Eigenleben geschildert 
werden müssen, und das hätte wieder Wilders Leidenschaft für 
“compression” widersprochen. Hier ist wahrscheinlich auch die 
Stelle, um derentwillen ihm sein Kritiker im London Mercury 
Schulmeisterei vorwirft!). 

An dieser Stelle trennt sich Wilder auch gänzlich von Terenz, 
mit dem er bisher noch fast zusammenging. Bei Terenz setzt hier 
das ‘happy ending’ des Theaterstückes ein, und mit der Heirat am 
Schluß ist für ihn alles gelöst. Nicht so bei Wilder; diese nur 
bühnenwirksame Lösung konnte er nicht brauchen. Er biegt die 
Handlung um: Glycerium soll von der Gemeinde als Sklavin ver- 
kauft werden, als sie Pamphilus’ eigener Vater Simo in sein Haus 
holt — diese Inkonsequenz ist gerechtfertigt, da Wilder vorher schon _ 
mehr als einmal angedeutet hat, wie die alte Ordnung sich auflöst 
und eine neue, die der christlichen Liebe, sich vorbereitet. Trotzdem 
scheint Simos Schritt übereilt; wie Glycerium hier als Hausfrau 
leben soll, ist unvorstellbar. Doch es kommt nicht dazu (p. 102): 
“On the noon of the third day, Glycerium’s pains began and by 
sunset both mother and child were dead. — That night, after many 
nights of drought, it began to rain.” 


Berlin-Wilmersdorf. Harry Bergholaz. 


KULTURGESCHICHTE. 

Herbert Huscher, Über Eigenart und Ursprung des eng- 
lischen Naturgefühls. (Kölner Anglistische Arbeiten, hrsg. v. 
Herbert Schöffler, 5. Band.) Leipzig, Tauchnitz, 1929. 

Eine Broschüre, die auf fünfunddreißig Seiten den komprimierten 
Inhalt eines Buches preßt, den Extrakt langwieriger eigener und 
fremder Forschung und die tastende Vorwegnahme noch nicht ab- 
geschlossener Ergebnisse subtilster Untersuchung. Nichts Geringeres 
wird angestrebt als begriffsmäßige Bestimmung und methodische 
Abgrenzung dessen, was man bisher als “imponderabel” der exakten 
Wissenschaft vorenthielt. Heut macht sie vor den Toren der ge- 
heimnisvollen Cella nicht halt, in der sich das Mysterium rein 
emotioneller Vorgänge vollzieht, 


\) E.G. Twitchett in The London Mercury, May 1930; vol, 22, p. 32. 
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SFRE her Beahhehtige den Unterschied im Formgefühl und 
Naturempfinden der Völker letzten Endes auf geographische Ur- - 


sachen zurückzuführen. Er schließt sich Alfred Bieses Prinzip an, 


. daß die Wesensart eines Volkes in der von ihm bewohnten Land- 


schaft wurzle, hält sich aber nicht an Bieses einschränkenden Zusatz 
vom Einfluß, den das jeweilige Zeitalter ausübe. . 

Huscher versucht das englische Naturgefühl aus der Tursndee 
und den klimatischen Bedingungen des britischen Reichs zu erklären. 
Von der Bewegungserscheinung geht alles seelische Verhältnis zur 
Natur aus, vom Winde und dem bewegten Wasser (S. 35). Darum 


_ auch sein Motto: “With hey ho the Wind and the rain”. Kein 


Zweifel, daß die Naturbeschaffenheit eines Landes auf das Natur- 
empfinden seiner Bewohner abfärbt. Daß die Nebelbildungen und 
Lichtwirkungen der feuchten englischen Luft die visionäre Phantastik 
eines Blake, die Farbenträume eines Turner beeinflussen. Aber 
daneben ist für jenen der maßgebende Einfluß deutscher Mystik, 
für diesen der Claude Lorrains nachgewiesen. Einer Anlage Vor- 
schub leisten, heißt noch nicht, Grund und Ursache ihrer Entwick- 
lung sein. Huscher ist ein viel zu ehrlicher Forscher, um sich diesen 
Einwurf nicht selbst zu machen. Weshalb haben Skandinavier und 
Engländer unter ähnlichen klimatischen Bedingungen nicht dasgleiche 
Naturgefühl? Er will die Frage mit der insulären Abgeschlossenheit 
parieren. Aber diese Antwort überzeugt nicht, auch den Verfasser 
nicht. Kamen nicht vom Binnenlande die entscheidenden romanischen 
Einflüsse herüber? Und wie erklären sich bei gleichen geographischen 
Bedingungen und vollkommener Absonderung die tiefgehenden 
Unterschiede zwischen englischem, schottischem und irischem 
Naturgefühl? 

Daß es trotz alledem ein englisches Naturgefühl von aus- 
gesprochener Eigenart gibt, wird man ebensowenig bestreiten wie 
die Existenz eines englischen Volkscharakters. In bezug auf diesen 
sagt nun Huscher treffend: seine Schilderung müsse ein einseitiges 
Bild geben, sobald sie ihr Augenmerk auf Ausnahmsmenschen richte, 
auf sensitive Künstlernaturen. Das Volk sei Durchschnitt (38). Nach 
diesem einleuchtenden Grundsatz müßte das englische Naturgefühl 
am Durchschnitt des englischen Volkes nachgewiesen werden. Durch 
die Untersuchung an Dichtern, die im höchsten Grade Ausnahms- 
naturen sind, fällt sie auf das Gebiet der Kunst und erleidet dadurch 
eine Verschiebung. Mag auch Gerhart Hauptmanns Ausruf zu 
Recht bestehen: »Was wäre der Dichter, dessen Wesen nicht der 
gesteigerte Ausdruck der Volksseele ist?« Der gesteigerte Ausdruck 
ist keineswegs der typische. In vieler Hinsicht ist der Dichter die 
Ausnahme von der Regel — abhängiger von persönlichen als von 
nationalen Bedingungen, ganz und gar ein einzelner, mit eigenem, 


wechselndem Gesicht, beine ur persönliche. Verhäl 
durch die persönliche Psyche, und gar häufig durch die Blutmischung 
seines Stammbaums. Hebt man unter den Dichtern, an denen 
Huscher das englische Naturgefühl erörtert, als Beispiele Shelley, 
Byron, Keats heraus, so findet man, daß Shelleys Ahnherr mit 
Wilhelm dem Eroberer ins Land kam, daß Byron sich auf seine 
normannisch-keltische Blutmischung etwas zu Gute tat, daß Keats’ 
Vater aus Cornwall oder Wales stammte. Sie sind also keine Ver- 
treter der rein angelsächsischen Rasse. Die Originalität des führenden 
Geistes und ihre feinsten Auswirkungen entstammen wohl nur in 
seltensten Fällen der nationalen Norm. 

Wie sieht die Norm des englischen Naturgefühls aus? Huscher 
findet es gekennzeichnet durch ein Überwiegen der Impression, das 
er auf die Hinneigung des englischen Volkes zu Empirie und Sen- 
sualismus zurückführt (S. 34). Einen Beleg für das charakteristische 
Vorwalten der Impression bietet die merkwürdige Übereinstimmung 
von Bekenntnisaussprüchen zweier soweit auseinanderliegenden 
Dichter wie Keats und Joseph Conrad. Keats: “O for a life of 
sensations rather than of thought! (Brief, 22. Nov. 1817). Con- 
rad: “2 is better for mankind to be impdressionable than re- 
Jlective” (A familiar Preface, zitiert von Huscher, S. 19), Der Ver- 
fasser findet nicht nur die englische Naturdichtung, sondern auch 
die englische Sprache, verglichen mit der deutschen, »mehr sensitiv 
impressionistisch als expansiv expressionistisch« (S. 28, 29). Er 
spürt diesen Charakter bereits in der altenglischen Literatur, findet 
ihn bei den Romantikern des 18.—19. Jahrhunderts am reinsten 
ausgeprägt, und verfolgt ihn bis in die Dichtung der Gegenwart. 

Impressionismus oder Eindrucksdichtung ist ein keineswegs 
scharf geprägter terminus technicus. Innerhalb der schwankenden 
Grenzen der Bezeichnung wetteifern die zwei Faktoren um den 
Vorrang, deren gemeinsames Erzeugnis die Impression (der Ein- 
druck) ist: das erscheinende Phänomen und die Stimmung dessen, 
der es sieht oder hört. Je nachdem der eine oder der andere Faktor 
stärker oder schwächer hervortritt, gibt es verschiedene Abstufungen 
der Impression. Den äußersten Punkt der überwiegenden Sachlich- 
keit bezeichnet der Naturalismus, den äußersten Punkt der subjektiven 
Stimmung der Expressionismus. Dieser Äußerungsform nähern sich 
die englischen Vorromantiker: Thomson, Macpherson, Gray, Young, 
Cowper, und darauf führt Huscher ihren raschen und allgemeinen 
Sieg auf dem Kontinent zurück. Wie verschieden auch ihr Natur- 
gefühl sich ausdrückt — Thomsons kühle, leidenschaftslose Be- 
obachtung und malerische Schilderungskunst; Macphersons feierliche, 
sehnsuchtsvolle Befangenheit in mythologisch-mystischem Zauber; 
Grays und Youngs sentimental-schwärmerische Begeisterung für das 


Düstere, anche, Goupke einfühlende AR mit dem 


" schlichten Reiz des Alltäglichen und Kleinen — sie stehen dennoch 
auf einer und derselben Ebene. Sie erleben die Natur nicht um 


ihrer selbst willen, sie ist ihnen nur der Spiegel ihrer eigenen Seele. 


Eigene Gefühle und Gedanken beschäftigen sie, wehvoll, lehrhaft, 


empfindsam oder mit einem Anflug von Humor; ihre stark hervor- 
tretende Reflexion unterscheidet sich von der der Klassizisten haupt- 
sächlich durch impulsivere Kraft, die — Huscher nennt sie »In- 
brunst« — recht eigentlich die Brücke bildet aus dem alten ins neue 
Zeitalter. Diese Dichter neigen zu metaphorischer Entsinnlichung 


_ oder zur Anthropomorphisierung der Natur, legen ihr die eigenen 


Gefühle unter und berauschen sich an ihrem Echo. Mit einem Wort: 
Sie trachten, ihr Begriffliches oder Gefühlsmäßiges in Natur- 
anschauung umzusetzen, ohne eigentliches Naturerlebnis, meistens 
in bewußter didaktischer oder erbaulicher Absicht. 

Die zweite, vom Phänomen. ausgehende Einstellung des Ichs 
zur Natur ist die der großen Romantiker. Man beginnt, Sachen zu 
sehen, um ihrer selbst willen zu würdigen, zu lieben. Man beginnt, 
sich von der Lebensäußerung als solcher- fesseln zu lassen und sich 
mit ihr eins zu fühlen. Die Natur wird nicht mehr in Allegorien 
entmaterialisiert, der Mensch empfindet sich als eingeordnetes Glied 
innerhalb der Natur. Sie ist nicht mehr Hintergrund oder Beiwerk, 
die Einfühlung in die Natur wird Selbstzweck. Der Dichter schafft 
nicht mehr nach einem mehr oder minder konventionellen Bilde der 
Dinge, er holt aus ihnen selbst ihren Kern heraus und macht ihn 
zu seinem Rohstoff, den er modelt. Die Augenblicksimpression 
bezweckt keinen Wirklichkeitsabklatsch, keine Naturtreue im Sinne 
des Naturalismus, sondern ein Zusammenballen aller Wesenseigen- 
schaften und dadurch Illusion der konkreten Erscheinung, der 
lebendigen Anschauung: keine Naturtreue im Sinne eines Denner, 
der unter der Lupe jedes Fältchen, jedes Härchen des Originals auf 
der Leinwand wiedergibt, sondern eines Rembrandt, dessen Pinsel 
Wesen und Charakter aus der Erscheinung herauszieht. Im Im- 
pressionismus wiederholt sich das große Geheimnis des Schöpfungs- 
vorgangs. Etwas Mystisches haftet ihm an. Im Bestreben wahr zu 
sein, indem er allein den Gegenstand auf sich wirken läßt, sieht der 
Dichter sich staunend einer Offenbarung gegenüber. Vor seinem 
schauenden Blick fallen die Schranken der einzelnen Naturreiche. 
Er fühlt die Einheitlichkeit waltender Mächte. So spricht der Deutsche 
B. H. Brockes vom »gewachsenen Smaragd« (Huscher, S. 8) und 
Shelley von vegetable silver (Prometheus IV 283) und von vege- 
table fire (III 4, iio), eine Übereinstimmung, die übrigens auch in 
bezug auf nationale Bestimmtheit des Naturgefühls zu denken gibt. 
Aber wird die Seele des Dichters feiertäglich ergriffen durch die 


= Baer der Schönheit i in der Natur, der heiteren ee 
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dringt. Gegenstandsbeherrschung bei Überwältigung durch den 
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erhabenen Größe — sich ihrer zu bemächtigen bedarf er des fleißigen = 
Auges, das sich nicht an der Oberfläche bescheidet und i ins einzelne 


Gegenstand kennzeichnet den romantischen Impressionismus. 

Aber innerhalb dieser allgemeinen Eigenschaften des impressio- 
nistischen Naturgefühls welche Verschiedenheit! Bis zur Gegen- 
sätzlichkeit steigert sich die Mannigfaltigkeit in seinen Haupt- 
vertretern. Man vergleiche das Naturgefühl in Wordsworth, Shelley, 
Byron, Keats, die doch von einer und derselben großen Zeitwelle 
getragen, einen gewissen Untergrund gemeinsam haben, indem bei 
allen Vieren die lyrische Unmittelbarkeit durch das Mitschwingen, 
geschichtlicher, mythologischer, philosophischer, sozialer Gedanken- 
strömungen gefärbt erscheint. Bei Wordsworth ist das Naturgefühl 
durch das Vorwalten eines persönlichen Gottes beeinflußt, durch 
gemütsinniges Verweben mit ethischen Gedanken und moralischen 
Empfindungen des Betrachters bis zur bewußten Vergeistigung des 
Sinnlichen verändert. Naturliebe wird verhüllte Weltflucht, Phantasie 
steigert bei exakter Wirklichkeitsbeobachtung Unbedeutendes und 
Kleinliches zum romantischen Idyll empor. Das Naturgefühl erhält 
bei Wordsworth eine tief menschliche Note, die ihren Kontrapunkt 
in Shelleys kosmischem Naturempfinden hat, das die Welt als Ganzes 
umfaßt. Der innige Verein von Transzendentalismus und Sinnen- 
berauschtheit machen Shelley zu einem Einmaligen. Die von Huscher 
als Beispiel herangezogene Aymn to Intellectual Beauty ist zwar 
für die Naturimpression kein glücklicher Beleg, weil sie ausschließlich 
Shelleys abstrakte Phantasie kennzeichnet, seine Gabe, das körperlos 
Seelische darzustellen. Hingegen sind Gedichte wie The Cloud oder 
To a Skylark Ausdruck eines Naturgefühls, das, ohne den Bereich 
der Sinne zu verlassen, sich ins Unermessliche aufzuschwingen ver- 
mag. Wie hoch es den Dichter trägt, immer haften seine Sohlen 
auf natürlichem Grund und Boden. Durch alle Poren saugt er die 
Natur auf als verwandtes Fluidum. Naturtrunkenheit macht ihn 
hellseherisch.. Die Eigenkraft einer erdverbundenen, hochauf- 
flammenden Phantasie steigert sein Vorstellungsvermögen und ge- 
währt ihm Glück und Genuß des Anschauens in Sphären, die sich 
menschlichen Sinnen sonst entziehen (IV. Akt Prometheus). 

Wie verschieden von dieser extatischen Einstellung zur Natur 
Byrons farbenfunkelnde Impression mit der unvergleichlichen Fein- 
heit und Schärfe der Beobachtung und der Kontur und ihrer un- 
übertrefflichen Bildwirkung! Wie ist er in der Natur zu Hause, mit 
ihr verwachsen (Seeschilderungen). Und dennoch ist sie auch für 
seine Phantasie nur der Standort, von dem aus sie den Höhenflug 
antritt. Huscher nennt Childe Harold »eine Häufung von Hul- 
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 digungen an den genius loci ($. 16). Nicht den Ort besingt Byron, 


sondern dessen idealen Inbegriff, die geschichtlichen und natürlichen 
Eigentümlichkeiten, die Erinnerungen an hervorragende Persönlich- 
keiten, die ihn auszeichnen. Sieht man aber genauer zu, so ist 
weniger der genius loci Gegenstand seines Liedes, als der un- 
gezähmte Genius des eigenen, herrschgewaltigen unersättlichen Ichs, 
der das All an sich reißt, weil ihm kein geringerer Raum zum Aus- 
leben genügt. Huschers Bemerkung, daß Byron kein einziges lyrisches 
Bekenntnisgedicht gelungen sei, ließe sich wohl entgegnen: sein 


Gesamtwerk ist eine einzige Bekenntnisdichtung. Er sieht das All 


durch die eigene dämonische Subjektivität, der Impuls des eigenen 
leidenschafterfüllten Herzens wird ihm zur Triebfeder des Alls. So 
halten sich in ihm Stärke der Impression und Gewalt der Expression 
einzigartig die Waage. Eine Selbsthingabe bis zum völligen Auf- 
gehen im Objekt gibt es für Byron nicht. Daher mangelt seinem 
Naturgefühl die seelenlösende Harmonie. 


Sie besitzt — nicht errungen, sondern angeboren — Keats, 
Kein Übermaß persönlichen Erlebens lenkt sein Naturgefühl ab. 
Geistiges und Sinnliches wetteifern — nicht als Gegensätze in ihm — 
um den Vorrang. Er ist weder ein meditierender Beschauer wie 
Wordsworth, noch ein Himmelstürmer wie Shelley, noch ein von 
inneren Widersprüchen Durchstürmter wie Byron. Das Hellenentum, 
für Shelley das Orplid sehnsüchtiger Träume, für Byron ein Schatten- 
reich der Vergangenheit, ist Keats zu eigen. Er besitzt es mit dem 
Blut- und Heimatsrecht der Geburt. Sein naives Menschtum 
vermag inmitten einer schönen Natur die Wollust des Daseins zu 
empfinden und mit spielender Seele der Heiterkeit wie der Erhaben- 
heit ihren natürlichen Ton zu geben. So unbewußt ist seine Hin- 
gabe an den Natureindruck, daß er sich wie Goethe in Wilhelm 
Meister fragen kann: »Ist es der Gegenstand oder bist du es, der 
sich hier ausspricht?« Längst Gewesenes wird zu selbst Erlebtem 
und selbst Erlebtes rückt seine mythische Phantasie in träumerische 
Ferne. Er dichtet nicht, »es« singt in ihm. 

Wie dehnbar ist der Begriff des Impressionismus, wenn In- 
dividualitäten von der Verschiedenheit der hier genannten in der 
vordersten Reihe seiner Vertreter stehen! Gewiß, der Unterschied 
zwischen englischem und kontinentalem Naturgefühl ist nicht größer 
als der zwischen diesen vier Hauptträgern des englischen Natur- 
gefühls. Darf man darin keinen Fingerzeig sehen, keinen neuen 
Beweis, daß alles, was seinen Schwerpunkt in Phantasiebetätigung 
hat, methodischer Behandlung einen mehr oder minder starken 
Widerstand entgegensetzt? Die theoretisch begründete Einheitlich- 
keit des englischen Naturgefühls auf dem Inselland zersplittert in 


rs 


der Kunstpraxis vor der selbstherrlichen Macht der Persönlichkeit z 


in so viele Einzelarten als Individualitäten da sind. 


x 
Man ist dem Verfasser dankbar für zahlreiche intime takes I; 


und anregende Ausblicke, die er dem Leser auf dem Wege nach 
einem Ziele bietet, das vorderhand dem Auge noch nicht in voller 


Klarheit‘ deutlich wird. 
Wien. Helene Richter. 


H.W.Schneider, Zhe BE Mind. London, Constable & Co, 
1931. 264 S. 

In acht Kapiteln zeichnet Verf. Professor an der Columbia 
University in New York, die geistige Entwicklung der Puritaner 
Neu-Englands vom “Holy Commonwealth” des 17. bis zu den “Un- 
godly Puritans” des ausgehenden 18. und beginnenden 19. Jahr- 
hunderts. Von 1620 an hatten diese Puritaner an der nördlichen 
Ostküste Amerikas englische Kolonien gegründet: Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts, später Connecticut, New Jersey, New York. Als englische 
Nonkonformisten begannen sie ihre Siedlungen, um die Wende des 
18. und 19. Jahrhunderts waren sie Yankees, »Amerikaner« ge- 
worden. Gestützt auf Calvins Grundsätze in der Prädestinations- 
lehre und in Gemeindebildung und Kirchenordnung, verschärft durch 
die Schriften ihrer Führer John Cotton und anderer sowie durch 
das »Programm von Cambridge« (Mass.) 1648, suchten sie in streng 
puritanisch einfachem Leben angestrengter Arbeit “in the howling 
wilderness” eine Theokratie nach dem Muster des altisraelitischen 
Reiches zu errichten. Die staatliche Leitung lag eng verquickt mit 
dem Kirchenregiment in den kongregationalistischen Kirchen von 
Plymouth ganz in der Hand der Gemeindeglieder, die ihre eigenen 
Prediger und Lehrer waren, während in den presbyterianischen 
Kirchen in Massachusetts Geistliche und Älteste die kirchliche und 
weltliche Obrigkeit bildeten. An dieser Ordnung hielten John Cotton, 
Increase und Cotton Mather (Vater und Sohn) das ganze 17. Jahr- 
hundert hindurch fest, selbst dann noch, als immer größere Gruppen 
sich unter dem Einfluß neuer Einwanderer aus England und anderen 
englischen Kolonien in Amerika von der streng puritanischen 
Geistes- und Lebensart abwandten. Dazu kam, daß eine neue zweite 
und dritte Generation heranwuchs, die das zur Aufnahme in die 
kirchliche und damit politische Gemeinde geforderte öffentliche Be- 
kenntnis ihrer Bekehrung nicht mehr ablegen wollte, aber trotzdem 
die Taufe ihrer Kinder forderte. Ferner begünstigte das Bekannt- 
werden der Werke englischer Philosophen und Dichter wie Newton 
und Locke, Shakespeare und Milton sowie einer Reihe Kirchen- 
historiker anglikanischer Richtung die Verbreitung freierer An- 
schauungen und das Umsichgreifen einer mehr weltfreudigen Lebens- 


' 


; Bi RE Auch die großen politischen Wandlungen Englands blieben 
" nicht ohne Einfluß auf das kirchlich-staatliche Leben in den Kolonien, 


vor allem nicht die Revolution von 1649, die Restauration der 
Stuarts (1660) und später die Bildung der zwei großen Parteien der 
Tories und Whigs. So trat durch das Wirken des Predigers Roger 
Williams an die Stelle des »Gnadenbundes« (Covenant of Grace) 


‚der »Bund der guten Werkee, die »Auserwählten Gottes« wandelten 


sich zur »Elite von Neu-Englande«; ja bald darauf schloß der «Half- 
Way Covenant« alle Erwachsenen in sich, die zwar getauft waren, 


aber nicht an der Abendmahlsfeier teilnehmen durften; und kurz 


darauf setzte Solomon Stoddard durch, daß alle Getauften, die sich 
zum Glauben und Gehorsam Christus gegenüber bekannten und 
sich keiner groben Sünde schuldig machten, auch zum Abendmahls- 
tisch gehen durften. Die Theokratie des Holy Commonwealth ent- 
artete zu einer kirchlichen Autokratie eines mächtigen Klerus. Die 
aristokratischen Yankees der vornehmen Kirchen wollten nicht 
mehr Unbekehrte (unregenerates) heißen, sondern als vollgültige 
Christen anerkannt werden. Aber — o Ironie des Schicksals! — 
gerade Stoddards Enkel und von ihm selbst herangezogener Nach- 
folger Jonathan Edwards wußte noch einmal in “the Great Awaken- 
ing” dem alten Holy Commonwealfh Geltung zu verschaffen, nach- 
dem er unter Lockes Einfluß, den er als Schüler im Yale College 
kennengelernt hatte, die starre puritanische Lehre durchgeistigt 
und verinnerlicht hatte. Diese Wiederbelebung war aber nur von 
kurzer Dauer, denn gerade Edwards’ Lehrer Samuel Johnson ver- 
schaffte dem modernen englischen Geiste, der sich in den oben ge- 
nannten Literaturwerken verkörpert, Eingang in Amerika. 1714 
wurde diese sehr sorgfältig ausgewählte Bibliothek von England 
herübergeschickt. Mit seinen Versuchen, die er besonders nach 
seinem 1—2jährigen Aufenthalt in London und Oxford unternahm, 
die anglikanische Kirche in Neu-England einzubürgern, hatte John- 
son keinen Erfolg, wohl aber fielen seine Predigten über kirchlich- 
christliche Freiheit auf fruchtbaren Boden. Seine große Anhänger- 
schar feierte ihn sehr gegen seinen Willen als Vorkämpfer auch 
der politischen Freiheit, ihn, den Tory und Reverend Dr. der Ox- 
forder Universität. Sein Zeitgenosse, der Prediger Jonathan Mayhew 
in Boston, war dagegen wirklich ein Freiheitsapostel; als Jünger 
des Deismus der englischen Liberalen, der Whigs, verkörperte sich 
in ihm das wachsende Selbstvertrauen der Amerikaner. Diese »lati- 
tudinarischen Bestrebungen«, genährt von den humanistisch-deisti- 
schen Lehren des Aufklärungszeitalters (Descartes, Leibniz), die 
vom europäischen Festland herkamen, hatten ihren Mittelpunkt in 
der ältesten, schon 1637 gegründeten höheren Schule Neu-Englands, 
dem Havard College in Cambridge (Mass), — Ihm folgten im 


e 18. Jahrhundert Yale Oitlest in New Eee REN 
Princeton University in New Yersey 1747, King’s College in 


York 1754, aus dem die heutige Columbia University hervorging. — 
Vergeblich verteidigten Edwards’ Sohn und seine Freunde die Lehre 
seines Vaters mit zäher Standhaftigkeit, die freiheitliche Richtung, 
welcheden Unabhängigkeitskrieg derVereinigten Staaten vorbereitete, 
gewann den Sieg. Die puritanische Moral des praktischen Lebens 
fand jedoch noch einmal einen begeisterten Jünger in Benjamin 
Franklin, der die Vorteile puritanischer Lebensweise am eigenen 
Leibe erfahren hatte und sie durch seine Schriften, wie “The Way 
to Wealth” und in dem Kapitel “The Art of Virtue” seiner Selbst- 
biographie zu verbreiten suchte. In ersterem Buch stellt er als “Poor 
Richard” eine Reihe Lebensregeln zusammen, wie das bekannte 
“Early to bed and early to rise”. Begonnen hatte Fganklin als 
Herausgeber des “New England Courant”, in dem er als Mrs. Silence 
Dogood satirische Aufsätze gegen Cotton Mathers Essays to Do 
Good schrieb. Wohl mußte er sich deshalb nach Philadelphia 
zurückziehen, aber auch von dort und später von London aus setzte 
er seine freidenkende schriftstellerische Tätigkeit im Sinne von 
Addisons und Steeles Sdectator und Defoes Essays fort. Mit Recht 
nennt Schneider Franklin einen »typischen Vertreter des Ameri- 
kanismus im Sinne der Europäer«. In ihm und Jonathan Edwards 
sieht Schneider die beiden entgegengesetzten Pole des puritanischen 
Gedankens: »versuchte Edwards vergeblich, Neu-England zu gött- 
lichem, aber nicht einfach mäßigem Leben zu leiten, so gelang es 
Franklin, die Amerikaner zu lehren, wie sie ein mäßig einfaches, 
aber nicht göttliches Leben führen müßten.e — Als letzter betonte 
im 19. Jahrhundert der Schriftsteller Nathaniel Hawthorne den 
innerlich metaphysischen Kern des Puritanismus, besonders in seinem 
“The Scarlet Letter”. »Die Sünde ist da, die Menschen können ihr 
uicht entgehen, aber Strafe und Lohn sind Dinge, die Gott für sich 
selbst beansprucht«; damit bekennt er sich wieder zu der alten 
puritanischen Lehre von der »Souveränität Gottes« im Gegensatz 
zur Willensfreiheit des Menschen. Diesen eigenartigen, einsamen 
Mann nannte Emerson seinen »sschweigsamen Freund«. Mit Hawthorne 
wurden seine Gedankengänge nicht endgültig begraben. »Solange 
es Sünder gibt, wird die Geschichte der Puritaner nur eine Be- 
leuchtung eines weltumspannenden Themas sein.« 

Mit diesem Satz schließt Schneider sein geist- und gehaltvolles 
Buch, dessen wissenschaftlicher Wert durch reichhaltigen Quellen- 
und Literaturnachweis erhöht wird. Einschlägige Werke deutscher 
Verfasser sind nicht berücksichtigt; doch bildet Schn.s Buch ein 
wohltuendes Gegenstück zu Dr. Georg Fridericis »Das puritanische 
Neu-England« — Halle 1924, 1. Heft der »Studien über Amerika 
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“und Spanien —, das meines Erachtens in seinem schroffen Urteil 
F der eigentümlichen Geistesrichtung der Puritaner nicht gerecht wird. ke 
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Karl Silex, John Bull zu Hause. Der Engländer im täglichen 
Leben. Mit acht Tafeln. Zweite Auflage. Lee'pzig, E. A. Seemann, 

; 1930. 319 S. Geb. M. 7,—. 

3 Ein äußerst wichtiges Englandbuch, das man in seiner Art ; 

_ demjenigen von Dibelius getrost an die Seite stellen kann. Dieser. - 1 

- Journalist weiß wirklich Bescheid darüber, »wie der Engländer 

- wohnt, sich amüsiert, sich anzieht, was er lernt, wird, treibt, verdient, Ei 2 

4 ausgibte. Und auch über drei bedeutende Gebiete: Season, Sport, a 

- Society erhalten wir erschöpfende Auskunft. Silex begnügt sich aber 

nicht mit dem Tatsachenbericht, er weiß auch scharf zu beobachten 

und sinnvoll zu deuten. Und das alles in lebendiger, oft humor- 

gewürzter Darstellung. Gewiß ist nicht alles neu, was er bringt. 

Daß der Amerikanismus in England abgelehnt oder als lästig emp- 

funden wird, sagt schon Paul Cohen-Portheim (England, die un- 

bekannte Insel). Die »spielerische Haltung« als nationalen englischen ER 

Lebensstil hat schon Rudolf Kircher (Fair Play) in aller Ausführ- e 

lichkeit behandelt. Wenn Silex aber zum Beispiel nachdrücklich Ft 

das Zurücktreten des Amateurs vor dem Fachmann betont oder 

wenn er den sich in dem Wörtchen »verboten« verkörpernden Vor- 

wurf des Engländers gegen den Deutschen geradezu umkehren 

möchte, so eröffnet er uns ganz neue Perspektiven. Wir sehen, wie 

die Kenntnis englischen Lebens Addition unzähliger Einzelseiten ist. 

Silex zerstört manche alte Legende, stellt manche Anomalien Eng- 

lands fest, macht uns mit wichtigen Nachkriegserscheinungen be- 

kannt, konstatiert daneben das Festhalten an der Tradition; nur 

einiges sei hervorgehoben: der englische Sport wird nicht vom 

Begriff des Team beherrscht, die Engländer sind keine Militaristen 

und verstehen doch von allen Nationen das Soldatenspielen am besten, 

die Wohnung hat ihren Siegeszug über das Haus begonnen, das 

Volk amüsiert sich genau so wie vor fünfzig Jahren. Einen großen 

Raum beansprucht die eingehende Darstellung des Kreislaufs des 

unter dem Motto »Alle Jahre wieder« stehenden englischen Lebens. 

Die wichtigste Erkenntnis ist die vom Sterben des Abenteurer- 

geistes und vom Vormarsch des Professional. Ob jedoch das »Sich- 

selbstkommentieren« der Grundzug der englischen Seele ist, kann 

man in Frage stellen. Das Charakterideal des Engländers ist doch 

das der »Repressione. — Druckfehler: Aould (statt auld) 52137; 


english (statt English) S. 164. 


Bochum. Karl Arns. 
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H. V. Morton, In Search of Scotland. London 1930, Meihuen k 


& Co. 285 S. 

Die Erforschung Schottlands durch Ausländer wurde, wie M. 
sagt, spät begonnen, besonders die Reise in die Hochlande galt noch 
1773, als der Lexikograph Johnson, zu Wagen und zu Pferd, geführt 
von seinem treuen Boswell, sie unternahm, als ein waghalsiges 
Unternehmen. Erst in der zweiten Hälfte des 19. Jahrhunderts 
brachte die Eisenbahn den Touristenschwarm; die meist schlechten 
Landwege dienten hauptsächlich lokalem Verkehr. Das zwanzigste 
Jahrhundert endlich erschloß durch das Auto und die ihm zuliebe 
angelegten guten Fahrstraßen auch entlegene Gebiete. M. reist 
aber nicht wie die meisten Fremden bloß mit dem Bädecker in der 
Hand. Obwohl er behauptet, vor seiner Abreise über Schottland 
nichts gewußt zu haben, sind seine geschichtlichen, geographischen, 
literarhistorischen und folkloristischen Kenntnisse ganz erstaunlich. 
Für jeden Teil der Lowlands und der Highlands wählt er sich eine 
Persönlichkeit aus, deren Schicksalen er nachgeht und in die er 
seine Leser einführt. Gleich an der schottisch-englischen Grenze, 
am Tweed, ist es der Sammler der Minstresiy of the Scottish 
Border, den M. heraufbeschwört, und der “King of the Border” ge- 
leitet uns über Abbotsford zu seiner letzten Ruhestätte in Dryburgh. 
In Edinburgh ersteht das Andenken der schönen Herrscherin Maria, 
und über Linlithgow und Stirling verfolgen wir ihr Ungemach bis 
nach Lochleven. Ihren letzten königlichen Nachfahr, Charles Edward, 
“Bonnie Prince Charlie”, treffen wir in den Highlands, bei Inverness, 
auf dem Schlachtfeld von Culloden, wo sich die Clans seiner treuen 
Anhänger für ihn verbluteten. Heute noch wird in den Schenken 
der Umgebung sein Name in Liedern gefeiert, und M. nimmt mit 
Enthusiasmus daran teil. Dann führt er die Leser über Fort William 
nach der Hebrideninsel Skye, von wo 1745 ein elendes Boot den 
flüchtenden Prinzen nach Frankreich rettete. Auch wir sagen dem 
Highlands Lebewohl. An der Westgrenze der Lowlands treffen wir 
auf die Spuren von Robert Burns. Ayr und Alloway durchfahren 
wir. In Dumfries, im “Globe Inn”, in dem er einst fleißig den Becher 
geleert, singt man seine Gedichte, jetzt wie damals. Mit dieser 
Wirtshausszene, einem Kabinettstück an Humor, schließt das Buch. 
Auch sonst sind überall Gespräche mit den Einheimischen, Orts- 
sagen und Aberglauben eingestreut. Am wenigsten ansprechend 
ist die Besteigung des Ben Nevis, deren Gefährlichkeit einem mit 
Bergen vertrauten Touristen etwas übertrieben erscheint. Die “High- 


lands” sind ja nach unseren Begriffen doch nur Mittelgebirgs- 
landschaft. 
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" Hobsche Städtebilder, eine Karte von Schottland — als Ve 
blatt — und ein Namensverzeichnis sind willkommene Beigaben. 


Jedem, der die Erinnerung an eine frühere Schottlandreise 
auffrischen oder sich zu einer solchen vorbereiten will, sei das Buch, 
das in fünfviertel Jahren 11 Auflagen erlebte, warm empfohlen. 
Wien. Margarete Rösler. 


UNTERRICHT. 
Richter, Umbsen, Wenz, Praktischer Wegweiser für Querverbin- 
dungen. Leipzig, Julius Klinkhardt, 1930. 127 S. 

Dieser Wegweiser ist geschrieben worden, um der Herstellung von 
Querverbindungen zwischen dem Deutschen und den anderen Fächern in 
der Praxis zu dienen. Die preußischen Richtlinien verlangen ja, daß es 
mit der Beziehungslosigkeit der Unterrichtsfächer ein Ende habe, daß 
nicht die widerstreitendsten Anregungen auf den Schüler einstürmen und 
ihn überbürden, daß schließlich die Einheit des Erziehüngs- und Bildungs- 
willens der Lehrerschaft gestärkt werde. Demgegenüber darf man aller- 
dings nicht verkennen, daß allen Fächern eine Eigensetzlichkeit innewohnt, 
die beachtet werden muß. Die preußischen Richtlinien geben diese Tat- 
sache auch zu und warnen — bei aller Betonung des Konzentrations- 
gedankens — davor, das nach der Gesetzmäßigkeit des Einzelfaches Zu- 
sammengehörige auseinanderzureißen oder durch dauernd wiederholtes 
Behandeln eines und desselben Stoffgebietes die Schüler zu ermüden und 
zu übersättigen. Hier ist also eine weise Grenze zu ziehen. 

Das vorliegende Werk ist im wesentlichen eine Zusammenstellung 
von deutschen und fremdsprachlichen Lesestoffen, die nach bestimmten 
Sachgruppen geordnet sind. Die wichtigsten volkstümlichen Sammlungen 
deutschen Schrifttums, die wegen ihrer Billigkeit als wahre Volksausgaben 
anzusprechen sind, und die bekannten fremdsprachlichen Lektüresamm- 
lungen haben eingehende Berücksichtigung gefunden. Zugleich sind An- 


 regungen gegeben, die beabsichtigen, auch für Musik, Religion, Kunst- 


betrachtung usw. die entsprechenden Querverbindungen herzustellen. 
Der Stoff ist aufgeteilt nach den verschiedenen Klassenstufen, wo- 
bei natürlicherweise scharfe Grenzen zwischen den einzelnen Klassen 
nicht gezogen worden sind. Auffällig ist, daß die Quarta als Übergangs- 
klasse zur Mittelstufe gerechnet wird. Für die Oberstufe sind in den 
allermeisten Fällen nur die in Betracht kommenden Werke, jedoch nicht 
die Verlage, angegeben worden. Vollständigkeit konnte und sollte nicht 
angestrebt werden; schon so ist eine Überfülle von Stoff zusammen- 
getragen worden, aus dem jeder sich das ihm Zusagende auswählen möge. 
Zu begrüßen ist, daß von zwei Seiten immer nur eine bedruckt ist, damit 
der Benutzer der Sammlung leicht eigene Ergänzungen nachtragen kann. 
Fremdsprachliche Texte sind manchmal reichlich früh angesetzt 
worden. In der Sexta wird man zum Beispiel im Englischen oder Fran- 
zösischen neben der Durchnahme des Lehrbuchs kaum zu einer be- 
sonderen Lektüre kommen, auch nicht kleinere Theaterstücke aufführen 
können, da sonst die Sicherung einer festen grammatischen Grundlage in 


ge 


 Ansetzung. einer Lektüre ganz d hängen n 
‘Buche nicht berücksichtigt werden konnte — ob eine Fremds; 


sprachlicher Lesestoffe. 

Das Buch ist nicht frei von Druckfehlern, die sich besonders auf den 
letzten Seiten häufen. Bei einer Neuauflage müßte vor allen Dingen der 
Schluß des Buches (ab S. 100) genau auf die Druckfehler, die bier im 
einzelnen nicht aufgeführt werden können, durchgesehen werden. Das 
Schreiben großer und kleiner Anfangsbuchstaben in Titeln fremdsprach- 
licher Werke wird etwas willkürlich gehandhabt. 

Im ganzen ist das vorliegende Buch eine willkommene und verdienst- 
volle Stoffsammlung, die gerade auch der Neuphilologe zur Auswahl seiner 
Lektüre mit Erfolg wird benutzen können. Eine Zusammenstellung auf 
den letzten zehn Seiten veranschaulicht, wie an einem Reformrealgymnasium 
dem gewünschten Zwecke der Durchführung von Querverbindungen heute 
Rechnung getragen wird. 

Bremen, April 1931. Friedrich De 


Mack und Walker, Formen und Gestalten angelsächsischen Kultur- 
lebens. Ein Lesebuch für die Oberklassen höherer Lehranstalten. 
Leipzig u. Berlin, B. G. Teubner, 1929. VI u. 294 S., Pr. geb. M. 4,80. 

Zu ihrem Buche Angelsächsische Kultur im Spiegel der Literatur 

(Kurzausgabe) — angezeigt Engl. Stud. 63, 329f. — haben Prof. Mack 

und Prof. Walker ein Seitenstück geschaffen, das vornehmlich den Be- 

dürfnissen an den preußischen Lehranstalten Rechnung tragen und den 

Forderungen der preußischen »Richtlinien« genügen soll. Dieses Werk, 

Formen und Gestalten angelsächsischen Kulturlebens betitelt, weist 74 

Lesestücke auf, von denen die erwähnte Kurzausgabe schon 31 enthält 

(zum Teil allerdings mit anderer Überschrift); weitere 13 hat schon die 

Vollausgabe von Mack und Walker gebracht; 30 Stücke sind neu. Weg- 

gefallen sind in der vorliegenden Ausgabe in erster Linie die Dichtungen, 

ferner die Abschnitte aus solchen Werken, die auf den Schulen gern als 

Einzelschrift im Zusammenhang gelesen werden oder von Verfassern 

stammen, die von hervorragender Bedeutung sind und daher meistens 

mit einem Einzelwerk zu Worte kommen. Von Gedichten haben nur 6 

(darunter ein Prosagedicht), außerdem hat nur ein Dramenabschnitt (von 

Shakespeare) in dem neuen Band Aufnahme gefunden. Die neu hinzu- 

gefügten Stücke sind meistens geschichtlichen Inhalts. Sie betreffen 

Politik, Wirtschaft, Religion, Philosophie und Wesensart des englischen 

Volkes, jedoch ist die Vertiefung in die Wesenseigentümlichkeiten der 

fremden Nation im Vergleich zu den früheren Bänden etwas in den Hinter- 

grund getreten. Man hat den Eindruck, daß dieses Buch eine Brücke 


bauen will zu den Gegnern und lauen Anhängern des kulturkundlichen 


Gedankens, deren es immer noch eine ganze Reihe gibt und vielleicht 
geben muß, solange der Begriff Kulturkunde nicht einwandfrei geklärt 
ist und nicht eine von allen Seiten gebilligte Auslegung erfahren hat, 


erste, zweite oder sogar als dritte an der betreffenden Schule "ankerte 
Die Angaben für das Fach Deutsch enthalten viel Übersetzungen fremd- 


De 


Daß eine gründliche grammatische und später stilistische Durch- 


bildung unerläßliche Notwendigkeit für den englischen Unterricht ist, 


daß man in der Lektüre einer bestimmten Reihe von Einzelwerken (wenn 


_ auch in Auswahl) nicht entraten kann, daß das Allgemein-Menschliche 


und Verbindende zwischen den einzelnen Völkern über alle Gegensätze 
‚hinaus eine bedeutende Rolle spielen muß, sollte allgemein anerkannt 
werden, ebenso jedoch auch die Berechtigung der Forderung, daß ein 
englischer Schulunterricht, der volle neun Jahre umfaßt, Zeit finden und 


‚als notwendige Aufgabe betrachten muß, Einblicke in die besondere 
“ Wesensart der englischen Nation und ihrer Kultur zu gewähren und diese 
. zu vertiefen Dabei wird es gar nicht so sehr darauf ankommen, be- 


stimmte Lösungen anzubieten oder durch arbeitsunterrichtliches Verfahren 
zu einwandfrei gültigen Ergebnissen zu gelangen, als vielmehr die 
reiferen Schüler anzuleiten, gewisse Probleme zu erkennen, die mit den 
Begriffen Kulturkunde, Volkscharakter, Kultureigenart gegeben sind, und 


„sie zu eigenem Nachdenken über etwa mögliche Lösungen in diesen 


Fragen anzuregen, 

Zu begrüßen ist daher, daß einer vom Berichterstatter anläßlich der 
Besprechung der Vollausgabe des Werkes von Mack und Walker (vgl. 
Engl. Stud. Bd. 63, S. 328) gegebenen Anregung entsprochen worden ist 
und in den Kapitelüberschriften nicht mehr die — manchmal übrigens 
umstrittene — Lösung der Untersuchung vorweggenommen wird. Es 
werden nicht mehr einzelne \Vesensmerkmale aufgezählt, sondern es heißt 
schlicht: Kap. 1: Some Traits of England and her People. Kap. 2: The 
Shaping of English Character. Kap. 3: Representative Personalities 
Kap. 4: State and Empire. Kap. 5: Society and Economics. Kap. 6: 
Belief and Thought. Kap. 7: Glimpses of American Civilisation. Daß zu- 
gleich die in englischer Sprache abgefaßten einleitenden Bemerkungen 
zu jedem Lesestück gestrichen worden sind, kann man nur mit gemischten 
Gefühlen betrachten. Sicherlich sind bei fast jedem Abschnitt ein paar 
Worte über Verfasser und Werk am Platze, daher hat man auch in dem 
neuen Werke kurze einführende Bemerkungen nicht entbehren wollen, 
nur werden sie jetzt in deutscher Sprache als Fußnote gegeben, und das 
ist kaum als Fortschritt zu bezeichnen. Der Berichterstatter muß noch 
einmal seinen Vorschlag wiederholen, umfangreichere Anmerkungen — 
sie sind diesmal ein wenig ausführlicher als in der Kurzausgabe — in 
englischer Sprache am Schluß des Bandes zusammenzustellen, dort eben- 
falls die Übersetzungen anzugeben, sie aber nicht als Fußnote zu bringen 
da man gelegentlich das Buch auch zu Übertragungen aus dem Stegreif 
ohne Angabe von Übersetzungshilfen wird benutzen wollen. 

Das letzte Kapitel (7) des vorliegenden Werkes bietet verschiedene 
Texte iiber amerikanische Kulturverhältnisse, da, wie es im Vorwort mit 
Recht heißt, »die Vereinigten Staaten von Nordamerika im vergangenen 
und vollends im gegenwärtigen Jahrhundert eine von Tag zu Tag 
wachsende Macht darstellen und ihre werdende Kultur eine immer stärkere 
Eigenart annimmt«. Mehrere dieser Abschnitte sind indes auch schon in 


J. Hoops, Englische Studien. 66. 3. 30 


ber auch dann dürfte dier Streittrage nicht aus der Welt ge- R 7 
schaffen sein. 


'  zuarbeiten. Heute wird kaum jemand ein Werk kaufen wollen, das ER 


2 Bandes, der im ganzen gesehen — ebenso wie die übrigen Werke der # 


& 42, Z. 20: eleven streichen; S. 54, Z. 39: modifying ‘st. ee 
S. 75, Z. 2: H. Taine st. M. Taine; S. 9, Z. 24: antipathetic st. anthi- 


es stehen, um alle diese Werke zu beschaffen a durch- - 


voll ausgeschöpft wird. Daher ist wohl die Befürchtung nicht von ‚der 

d zu weisen, daß die vielen in den letzten Jahren erschienenen kleinen, 
Me ineh und billigen Lesehefte in unliebsamen Wettbewerb mit dem 
umfangreichen Lesebuch treten können, Möglicherweise wird diese Ent- © ; 
wicklung Einfluß haben auf die weitere Gestaltung des vorliegenden 


24 


verdienstvollen Verfasser — eine sehr erfreuliche Erscheinung auf dem 
Gebiete des kulturkundlichen Lesebuchs darstellt und in seiner äußeren s 


- Ausstattung nichts zu wünschen übrig läßt. Ein paar Druckfehler seien 


kurz angemerkt: S. 24, Z. 25: idealists (oder idealistic?) statt zidealist; 


pathetic. 
Bremen, April 1931. Friedrich Depken. 
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MISZELLEN. 


NACHT RÄGE ZUR KONTAMINATION BEI CHAUCER 
(E. St. 64, 252). 


Zu der Stelle “conservatif the soun” HF 843/47 habe ich dar- 
getan, daß conservatif bei Chaucer wie ein Partizip konstruiert wird, 


weil "französische Partizipien und Adjektive bei ihm den echten 


Partizipien funktionsnah sind. Während im Englischen der Fall 


vereinzelt zu sein scheint, ist ähnliches im Latein häufiger zu be- 


legen: animam suam custodiat, memor semper illud abostolicum x 


über memor divini eloguii quid mereatur “qui scandalizaverit unum 


‚ quia “Qui bene ministraverit, gradum bonum sibi adquirit’ gegen- 
; 


X 


de pusillis” (Regula Scti. Benedicti, in Beeson, A Primer of Medieval 
Latin, pp. 114, 115). Dedita coniugi soli suo, ägrara alienum (Diels, 


- Vulgärlateinische Inschriften 1025, aus dem Ende des, III. Jahr- 


hunderts). Stolz-Schmalz, Lateinische Grammatik 5. A., S. 378, II, 
8 14, Ic, führt schon aus altlateinischer Zeit den Akkusativ an bei 


 nescius, memor (Carmina epigraphica) und aemulus (Sallust); E. Löf- 


stedt, Zur Sprache Tertullians, fügt außer dem Hinweis auf den 
Akkusativ bei memor und nescius aus dem Spätlatein noch hinzu 
exitum querulus, cuius mores timida, necessariam absentiam impatiens 


“und zieht noch pristinum doctor heran. Er gibt dieselbe Erklärung, 


»daß ein Adjektiv, das einem Verbum nahesteht oder damit stamm- 
verwandt ist, unter Umständen auch die Rektion dieses Verbums 
annimmt, d. h. gewissermaßen als ein dazu gehöriges Partizip be- 
handelt wird« (11). Tatsächlich trifft diese Erklärung für alle diese 
Adjektive zu, denn wenn memor auch etwa das alte Partizip zu 
memini war (Manu Leumann bei Schmalz-Stolz 5, I, $ 248, S. 340), 
so wurde es doch zweifellos kaum mehr formell als solches emp- 
funden, sondern nur als Ersatz für das fehlende Partizip ge- 
nommen, während die übrigen den entsprechenden Partizipien auch 
sehr nahestehen. Möglicherweise trägt zur größeren Häufigkeit 
dieser Fügung im Lateinischen auch das eine bei, daß bei den 
Substantiven auf -//o und -Zor in ähnlicher Fügung auch früh- und 
spätlateinisch der Akkusativ vorkommt, weil die Substantive auf -Zio 


einem Gerund, die auf -for einem Partizip gleichzusetzen sind (vgl. 
30* 


E Karol, ee 38, 1). Dieselbe Funkt 
im Englischen in: Mark ... actually held him to prevent his nn 
 ference foolishly (Martin Chuzzlewit XXXV). EEE 

Br: Zu der Kontamination the best of any ist noch nachzutragen: 
him semeth that it is to him most swete of any-thing J 123; Schröer an 
0 verzeichnet als veraltet: I do not like the tower 0o/ any blace kein 
4 Ort mißfällt mir so wie dieser Turm. Zu “ay more and more”: And 
with the staf she drough ay neer and neer A 4304. What neded 
it Hir for to tempte and alwey more and more E458. And hope 
q is Zasse and lasse alwey, Pandare! T IV/578. There it rankleth 
A a9 more and more Spenser, The Shepheardes Calender, August 
E“ 101. Die Kontamination best of any ist auch zu belegen in The 
Gestes of King Alexander of Macedon: be mightie king of Macedoyne 
moste was adouted of any wight in pe worlde. It is a knightly 
kith and kid men inne, O/ any wightes in wonne wysest iholde A 
400/1; 59718. Mit einer anderen Kontamination kontaminiert zeigt 
es sichin: he... speketh very often to him than of any other man 
(Diary of Lady Anne Clifford, January 1617). 

Graz. F. Karpf. 


ZU SHAKESPEARES SONETTEN. 

Unter der ungeheuren Literatur über die Sonette ist bisher 

eine, ich will nicht sagen, Quelle, aber doch geistige Wurzel der 

j Gedichte, soweit sie sich an einen männlichen Empfänger richten, 
völlig unbeachtet geblieben, die Moöoa zauıxt, des Altertums. Daß 
Shakespeare selber sie gekannt hat, ist bei seiner geringen Vertraut- 
heit mit der antiken Dichtung ausgeschlossen, aber seine Vorgänger 
in Italien kannten sie selbstverständlich, zum mindesten aus Albius 
Tibullus, der in drei Gedichten (4, 8, 9) seines ersten Buches an 
Delia einem schönen Knaben, dem geliebten Marathus, huldigt. 
Coluccio Salutati besaß eine Tibull-Handschrift, den jetzigen Codex * 
Ambrosianus, Muretus gab den Dichter 1558 in Venedig, J. Scaliger 
1577 in Paris heraus. Er war also leicht zugänglich, und sein Ein- 
fluß auf die Lyrik der Renaissance wird schon durch die Übernahme 
des Namens seiner Geliebten »Delia« durch italienische, französische 
und englische Sonettisten erwiesen. 

Die antike Knabenliebe blieb nicht ohne Eindruck auf die 
italienischen Humanisten. Wenigstens als literarisches Motiv wurde 
sie wieder aufgenommen, und wenn es sich trotzdem in bescheidenen 
Grenzen hielt, so lag das neben der andersgearteten Sittlichkeit 
auch an dem Tadel, den Horaz gegen den Dichter Valgius Rufus 
aussprach, weil sich seine Poesie ausschließlich in Klagen um den 
toten Knaben Mystes verzehrte. Immerhin lassen sich eine Reihe 
italienischer Sonettisten namhaft machen, die gleich und vor Shake- 


r starker ne an die Antiken. Sg zum Bei- 
rI Dichter Copetta bei seiner Liebe zu Francesco re 
sowohl auf einen männlichen wie weiblichen Nebenbuhler stößt und 
im. letzteren Fall sogar als Fürsprecher seines Freundes auftritt und 
‚die grausame Schönheit bittet, ihn zu erhören, so entspricht das voll- 
2 ‚ständig den drei zitierten Elegien Tibulls, die in Shakespeares ft 
Sonettenroman mit dem blonden Freund ihren letzten Niederschlag 
gefunden haben. 
ER: - In diesem Zusammenhang ist es von Bedeutung, daß schon die 
römischen Dichter Domitius Marsus und Properz im Gegensatz zu 
dem blonden Schönheitsideal ihrer Zeit einer »dunkeln« Geliebten 
 huldigten. Von der des ersteren, der »braunen Melaenis« (p&aıva), 
ist nur der Name überliefert, Properz aber ermahnt seine Cynthia 
in der Elegie 18b, ihre schwarzen Haare nicht goldgelb zu färben, 
da ihre echte Schönheit einer derartigen Fälschung nicht bedürfe. 
Auch dieses Motiv hat sich durch die Jahrhunderte bis zu Shake- 
 speare fortgepflanzt. 
; Ich muß mich leider auf diese spärlichen Lesefrüchte be- 
- schränken, vielleicht geben sie aber Veranlassung, die Zusammen- 
hänge zwischen der Lyrik des Altertums und der Renaissance ein- = 
mal gründlicher zu untersuchen, als bisher geschehen ist. ee: 


ee 


Berlin. Max J. Wolff. Bi 
ae 

PROOF. E 

A few years ago a firm of solicitors asked my opinion on the = 
copyright of a word compounded with -2700/. My opinion was that Br. 
such a word, unless registered before employment, could never en- = 
tail copyright. This was ultimately the finding of the Court of Justice. ; 
The origin of 2r00/ in waterproof, now considered as an ad- = 


jective, is in the noun. ‘Armour of proof’ meant “armour which has 
stood a test’, consequently “impenetrable armour’. ‘I was cloathed 
with Armour o/ broof‘. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, I, 173. 
Probably by ellipsis of 0/, the substantive came to be used as an 

 adjective. ‘Now... fight With hearts more Proofe then Shields.’ 

- Coriolanus, 1, IV 25. The adjective is followed by against or to. i 
For examples vide N.E.D., where the oldest instance of the noun is Be 
1456, of the adjective 1592. 

At an early date the adjective came to be used as the second 

element in compounds. The earliest example in the N.E.D. is dated 

1602 (clarret Droofe), and we are at once struck by the great possi- 

bilities which -5roof offers. In 1662 we find “Justice-proof, in 1709 

«Impudence-proof’, in 1824 ‘bullet-’ and <bayonet-proof’, in 1901 “ex- 

pletive-proof’, ‘snow-proof’, and in 1903 ‘“Fire-proof and burglar- 


> = n earth can ans me, ir Charle 
Dr . 105. Recent examples ‚are: A base of eperalionsn a 
Saar title. Galsworthy, Swan Song, 231. A knave-broof syste 
IE Times, W.E., 23, 7, 31. A granary with cellars, walls and roof en 
Water proof, tempest proof, and earthquake proof. Masefield, Mi: nnie rt 
 Maylow’'s Story, p. 19 (1931). Grease-droof paper (Board of Tender, 
"N list of dutiable articles, 1931). 5 
Bier, I add an alphabetical list of the compounds that Ihave 
N in the course of years, including those in the N.E.D. 
>F5 Air-proof. Bayonet-, beauty-, bomb-, bribe-, bullet-, burglar-proof, 
Claret-proof. Earthquake-, expletive-proof. Fire-, fool-proof, Grease- 
proof. Impudence-proof. Justice-proof. Knave-proof. Plot-proof. Rain- 
proof. Shot-, snow-, sound-proof. Tempest-, thief-proof. Visitor-proof. 
Water-, weapon-, weather-proof. 
The hyphen is sometimes omitted. 
A new development is rubberproof, where rubber is instru- 


Far r mental: Rubberproof tissues in the piece (Board of Trade list). 
Be Originally this could only mean: ‘proof against rubber’;now itmeans 
5 proof through the application of rubber. 
Br The adjective came to be used as a verb in the sense of ‘to 


.......  render proof against”. Hence cases like the following: 

1. However fiercely the weather tackles you, Dexter (i. e. the 

ZN Dexter weathercoat) is more than a match for it. Your outfitter can 

explain how its peculiar Zroofing keeps you dry and warm. 
Punch, 14. Oct., 1931, p. XVI. 

Overcoats, macintoshes, &c., rubber-broofed, and oil, paint or 
other Droofings. (Board of Trade list.) 

Compounds with -#roof are often used as verbs, for instance: 
to air-broof; to fire-broof, whence fire-Droofing, material for 
making things fire-proof; to waterproof, waterproofer, water- 
proofing (waterproof material). 

It need hardly be said that some of the compounds are nonce- _ 
words: expdletive-, impudence-, visitor-Droof, but such words show 
the vitality of -Droof. Note also the following recent advertisement: 
Chilprufe was born to leadership. It has maintafned leadership 
since the first childrufe garment was sold. The Chilprufe Manu- 
facturing Company. Punch, 13. Jan. 1932, ad. XIV. 


Amsterdam. A. E.H. Swae 
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Yamn och Bygd 16, p. 105, who rejects any connection between th 


Fra 
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Danish pl. n. Varnes and the Varinians. Kristensen hesitates whether 
the Angles ever lived in the Jutish Angel; on the other hand he assumes 

that owing to Northern peculiarities in the Anglian language the Angles z 
_ must have been very close neighbours to Scandinavian tribes, preferably 
the Jutes (“Jyderne”), during a period when the differences between the 


West Teutonic and the Scandinavian languages emerged.. 


z Page 197: ... a man from Holt, i. e. the sacral place, castum : 


nemus. Cp.the Guta saga 2: Engin ma haita a, huatki a hult eha hauga 


 eba hapin gup... 


Re WON 


Page 200: The Northumbrians as a border people, cp. Camden’s 


Britannia 1177: “March, which is next (to Twedale or Pebles) and so 
named because it is a March-country, lieth wholly upon the German 


Ocean ... the boundary or march between England and Scotland; so 
was it also call’d Berwickshire.” For march, cp. Zachrisson, Latin In- 
fluence, p. 15. footn.; for Marchman, see NED. 

Page 216, footnote: Note that Ekblom, Kolyvar’ (in the Snräk- 
vetenskapl. Sällsk. Förh., Upsala 1925—27, p. 1ff.), does not combine Kalev 
with OE. C&lic; instead he explains Kolyvan as an early Russian name for 
Reval, taken over from the Ancient Esthonians and recorded by the Arab 
geographer Idrisi (about 1150) in the form Kalir: m Kalevari,. Kalev is 
not a personal name but means “the blacksmith” (ib. p. 2). Cp. idem, 
Namn och Bygd 19, p. 62. 

Printer’s errors: p. 163, 1. 4: Boudicea, read Boudicca. — p. 168, 
footn. 3, last line: p. 17, read 1/77. — p. 183, 1. 15: p. 19, read 179. — 
p. 183, 1. 19: Neither, read Nor. — p. 188, 1. 29: p. 25, read 184. — 
p- 191, 1. 22: p. 5, read 165. — p. 192, 1. 17: p. 31, read 191. — p. 19, 
1. 14: p. 14, read /74. — p. 193, 1. 36: p. 23, read 183. — p. 194, 1. 5: 
p. 28, read 1/88. — p. 195, footn. 1: p. 19, read 1/79, — p. 198, 1. 26: ain, 
read a in. — p. 198, 1.30: -nu, read -no. — p. 201, 1.10: p. 14, read 174, 


-— 'p. 202, footn. 1: any thing, read anything. — p. 203, footn. 1: p. 16, 


read 177. — p. 208, 1.19: p. 20, read 180. — p. 211, 1.32: p. 19, read 779, 
— p. 224, 1. 8: p. 17f. — & 49, read 2. 177f. & 209. — p. 224, 1. 19: 
p. 55, read 215. — p. 226, 1. 14: one man, read a man. — p. 226, 1.23: 
p.12 ... 44£., read 2. 172... 200. — p. 228, 1. 21: (Thus 1.63;, read 
Thus 1.63 (. — p. 231, 1.22: whey, read why. — p. 239,1. 23: Ale härad, 
read Redväg härad. — p. 241, 1. 8: Ornäs, read Örnäs. 
Langenfelt. 


KLEINE MITTEILUNGEN. 


Prof. Dr. Walter Schirmer in Tübingen hat den an ihn 
ergangenen Ruf auf den Lehrstuhl der englischen Philologie an der 
Universität Berlin als Nachfolger des verstorbenen Prof. W. Dibe- 
i ommen. 2 2 2 
Ei ERS die durch seinen Weggang an der Universität Tübingen 
freiwerdende Professur für englische Sprache und Literatur ist 
Professor Dr. Rudolf Hittmair von der Technischen Hochschule 
in Dresden berufen worden. Er wird dem Ruf Folge leisten. 


a ac . b ; e- E 
age 166, footnote: Cp. also Marius Kristensen, 


ei 1 
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R ne I en 
An der Universität L ‚ soll das durch 

des Altphilologen Erich Bethe frei werdende Ordinariat — | 

' hatte bis jetzt drei ordentliche Lehrstühle für alte Sprachen 

Neuphilologie, und zwar der Anglistik, zugewiesen und auf Wun 
des Ministeriums in ein planmäßiges Extraordinariat umgewandelt 
werden. Es sind Verhandlungen mit Professor S. B. Liljegren in 
Greifswald eingeleitet worden. f BI, 
3 AP Dr. S. J. Crawford, bisher Lecturer am University College 
Be in Southampton, wurde zum Professor der englischen Philologie, 
Ben an der Universität Edinburgh ernannt, starb aber schon im 
5 Dezember 1931, wenige Monate nach Antritt seines neuen Amis. 


00°. An der Universität Gießen habilitierte sich Dr. Hermann 


Be Heuer für englische Philologie. 
Beat. Professor Dr. Louis B. Wright von der University of North 
>; ; Carolina folgte einem Ruf an den Research Staff der Huntington 


Library zu San Marino in Kalifornien. Sein Hauptforschungsgebiet 


Be 2 x ist die englische Literatur der Renaissance und des 17. Jahrhunderts. 
R {% Professor Edwin Greenlaw an der Johns Hopkins University 
BF: zu Baltimore ist gestorben. 

Bl“ Der englische Publizist Frank Harris starb im August 1931 


zu Nizza, 75 Jahre alt. 


Im September 1931 starb auf seiner Besitzung auf der Insel 
Man der englische Romanschriftsteller Sir Hall Caine, 78 Jahre alt. 


ER Der englische Romanschriftsteller Edgar Wallace starb am 
= 10. Februar 1932 zu Beverly Hills bei Hollyweod.in Kalifornien 
im Alter von 56 Jahren. 


3 Die konservative englische Wochenschrift Saturday Review 
er ist mit dem 15. August 1931 in der Wochenschrift Spectator auf- 
Ye, > gegangen. Saturday Review blickt auf ein 75jähriges Bestehen 
E zurück. Einen schweren Schlag erlitt die Zeitschrift. als vor etwa 

einem Jahre der Chefredakteur von seinem Posten zurücktrat, weil 

er nicht mit dem Beaverbrookschen Fahrwasser, in das die Besitzer 
die Zeitschrift lenken wollten, einverstanden war. Der zurück- 
etretene Chefredakteur, Mr. Barry, gründete daraufhin eine neue 
ochenschrift Weekend Review, die den ohnedies nicht wachsenden 

Leserkreis derartiger Zeitschriften für Saturday Review noch weiter 

einschränkte. Diese Fusion der beiden konservativen Wochenschriften 

folgt einem ähnlichen Zusammenschluß zwischen der liberalen 

Nation und dem Labourblatte New Statesman. 


Three years Ago there was founded in Oxford a society for 
research in Arthurian subiects, which has published two numbers 
of an annual review with the title of Arthkuriana It has now been 
decided to extend the activities of the society so as to embrace 
medisval languages and literature in general, and to invite all 
scholars in this field of study to assist in forming a Society for the 
Study of Medieval Languages and Literature, and in establishing 
a journal which shall be the organ of the Society. The annual sub- 
scription to the Society will be 15 s This will entitle members to 
receive terminal issues of the journal, which is to be published by 
Basil Blackwell, Oxford, under the title of Medium Evum. The 
first number of the journal is in course of preparation and will appear 
in May, 1932. The following have consented to serve on the editorial 
nn ES A. ee F en C. Foligno, ]J. er 

. C. T. Onions, an r. E. Vinaver, with Miss K. Che 
St. Hilda’s College Oxford) as Secretary. y 


